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1.  Lectures  an  Tumours,  delivered  in  the  ThecUre  of  the  Royal  CoRege  of 

Surgeons  of  JSngUmd  for  the  year  1851.  By  Jambs^  Paget,  F.R.S., 
&C.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  to  the  Coll^fe.  (From  the 
•  Medical  Gazette.')     8vo,  pp.  88. 

2.  Ueb&r  die  Gyste,     Zur  Anatomie   des  Kropfes*      Denkschr,  der  JT. 

Akademie  der  Wissenschafien.    Yon  Carl  Bokitans&y. —  Wien,  1849. 


On  Cysts;  and  on  the  Anatomy  qf  Br onchoeeie.     By  Carl  Eokitanbky. 

Our  readers  need  not  again  be  told,  why  we  consider  Mr.  Paget's  Lectures 
at  the  College  of  Surgeons  to  be  among  the  most  valuable  contributions 
irhich  our  profession   receiyes  to  its  stock  of  information  during  the 
successive  years  of  their  delivery;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  that  we 
should  add  any  other  reason  for  singling  them  out  for  special  notice,  from 
amongst  the  multitude  of  scholastic  prelections  which  fill  so  large  a  part 
of  the  pages  of  our  weekly  periodicals.     Were  there  no  other  ground,  this 
would  be  a  sufficient  one;  that  they  are  addressed,  not  to  an  audience  of 
youths  in  their  pupilage^  but  to  an  assemblage  of  men  far  advanced  in  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  their  profession — men  frmn  whose  qualifica- 
tions it  may  be  expected,  that  they  will  not  receive  what  is  advanced  with 
the  blind  confidence  of  mere  learners,  but  that  whilst  ready  to  profit  by 
the  results  of  the  special  attention  which  the  lecturer  has  given  to  his 
subject,  they  will  criticize  his  doctrines  and  possibly  canvass  the  correct- 
ness of  his  facts.     We  can  scarcely  conceive  any  greater  stimulus  than 
this,  to  the  exertion  of  the  lecturer's  best  powers  in  the  labour  of  careful 
preparation,  that  he  may  do  justice  alike  to  his  subject  and  to  himself; 
and  it  is  not  saying  too  much  of  Mr.  Paget  to  affirm,  that  there  is 
probably  no  individusd  in  our  profession,  by  whom  such  a  stimulus  would 
be  more  rightly  appreciated,  or  who  would  more  worthily  exert  the  rare 
abilities  with  which  he  has  been  endowed,  in  doing  justice  to  the  task 
which  he  has  undertaken. 
17-ix.  1 


2  Mr.  Paget's  Lectures  on  Tumours.  [Jsld» 

The  subjects  of  Mr.  Paget *8  successive  courses  become  year  hy  year 
more  directly  practical;  and  those  who  have  followed  him  through  the 
series,  will  now,  we  think,  be  fully  prepared  to  admit  the  excellence  of  the 
plan  on  which  they  have  been  arranged.  They  have  bridged  over  the 
hiatus  between  normal  and  morbid  anatomy,  between  physiological  and 
pathological  science;  and  they  are  now  carrying  us  on  to  the  discussion  of 
some  of  the  most  important  questions  of  surgical  practice,  with  all  the 
advantage  derivable  from  the  most  comprehensive  survey  of  what,  for 
want  of  a  better  term  to  replace  the  hackneyed  phrase,  we  must  call  the 
philosophy/  of  the  subject.* 

There  is  ccrtaiuly  no  department  of  surgical  pathology  which  has  made 
more  rapid  advances  within  the  last  twenty  years,  than  that  which  relates 
to  the  subject  of  morbid  growths ;  and  this  is  doubtless  due  in  the  main  to 
our  improved  acquaintance  with  the  general  physiology  of  nutrition,  and 
to  the  application  of  that  new  power  of  structural  analysis  with  which  we 
are  furnished  by  the  microscope.  We  might  not  unprofitably  enter  into 
a  detailed  contrast  between  our  present  amount  of  information  upon  this 
subject,  vague  and  imperfect  as  it  confessedly  is  in  many  departments,  and 
that  which  prevailed  (we  will  say)  w^hen  Dr.  CarswelFs  work  gave  the  most 
complete  and  advanced  view  of  it  which  the  tlien  state  of  knowledge  admitted. 
But  such  a  comparison  would  keep  us  too  long  from  our  immediate  object, 
which  is,  to  place  before  our  readers  the  leading  points  that  stand  out  in 
most  prominent  relief  in  the  very  comprehensive  survey  taken  by  Mr. 
Paget — a  survey  which  includes,  we  feel  it  safe  to  affirm,  everything  of 
note  that  has  been  yet  contributed  by  others,  together  with  a  large  amount 
of  original  matter  furnished  by  his  ow^n  observations  and  inquiries. 

Amongst  those  recent  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  tumours  which 
have  most  advanced  our  scientific  acquaintance  with  them,  must  undoubt- 
edly be  ranked  the  essay  of  Professor  Rokitansky  on  Cysts;  whose 
researches,  with  those  of  Simon,  Lebert,  Birkett,  and  others,  have  intro- 
duced a  new  and  most  important  "  idea"  into  the  study  of  these  growths — 
an  idea  which  is  pregnant  with  deep  meaning,  and  which  will  prove,  w^e 
feel  assured,  most  fertile  in  its  applications,  both  as  regards  science  and 
practice.  On  this  account,  we  shall  specially  dwell  on  that  department  of 
Mr.  Paget's  course  which  embraces  this  subject ;  and  his  development  of 
Rokitansky*s  views  is  so  complete,  that  we  shall  have  very  little  to  add  to 
it  from  the  original  fount. 

We  need  scarcely  labour  to  impress  upon  our  readers  the  value  which  a 
thorough  complete  elucidation  of  the  whole  subject  of  Tumours  will  have 
for  the  surgeon.  There  is  no  topic  on  which  the  opinions  of  the  profes- 
sion are  more  divided,  than  in  regard  to  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  "  innocent"  and  the  "  malignant,"  and  consequently  with  respect  to  the 
propriety  of  operative  interference  with  those  growths  which  are  near  its 
borders.  A  striking  example  of  this  discrepancy  is  furnished  by  the 
replies  to  the  question  of  operating  for  cancer,  furnished  to  the  American 
Medical  Association  by  a  number  of  the  most  distinguished  experienced 
surgeons  of  the  Union,  of  which  a  notice  was  contained  in  our  last  number 
(p.  463).  It  is  obvious  that  the  value  of  any  answer  to  this  question 
must  depend  mainly  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  diagnosis  of  the  cases  on 
which  it  is  founded ;  so  that,  even  if  there  were  no  other  reason,  this  alone 
would  be  amply  sufficient  to  show  the  necessity  for  the  most  careful  study 
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of  the  whole  subject,  with  all  the  appliances  which  modem  science  can 
afford  for  its  elucidation. 

Mr.  Paget  applies  himself,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  definition  of  the 
class  of  objects  on  whose  consideration  he  is  about  to  enter;  and  the 
pains-taking  mode  which  he  has  obviouslj  felt  himself  obliged  to  adopt 
for  clearly  marking  them  out,  is  one  among  the  many  illustrations 
continually  presenting  themselves  to  the  thoughtful  mind,  of  the  difficulty — 
not  to  say  impossibility — of  giving  verbal  expression  to  ideas  which  are 
very  distinctly  impressed  on  our  consciousness.'  We  all  know  what  a 
tumour  is,  and  should  seldom  have  any  hesitation  in  pronouncing  of  any 
particular  morbid  growth  with  whose  structure  we  might  be  acquainted, 
whether  it  should  rank  in  that  category,  or  not ;  and  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
90  easy  to  say  why  we  should  do  so.  In  fact,  Mr.  Paget's  definition  of  a 
tnmour  somewhat  reminds  us  of  Dr.  Johnson's  celebrated  definition  of 
network — as  "  Anything  reticulated  or  decussated,  at  equal  distances,  with 
interstices  between  the  intersections;" — and  this  from  no  fault  of  Mr. 
Paget's,  but  from  the  iuherent  necessities  of  the  case. 

The  class  of  diseases  which  includes  tumours  may  be  reckoned  ns  a  part 
of  that  great  division  named  hypertrophies  or  overgrowths,  all  whose 
member)  consist  in  additions  to  the  organized  materials  of  the  body,  and 
appear  to  be  expressions  of  a  morbid  excess  of  its  formative  force ;  but 
whilst  in  ordinary  hypertrophy  the  excess  of  growth  takes  place,  so  to 
i^)eak,  on  the  normal  pattern,  and  frequently  has  reference  to  some  special 
requirement  of  the  system,  (as  when  an  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  adapts 
the  organ  to  an  increased  difiiculty  in  propelling  the  blood  through  the 
lungs.)  in  the  development  of  a  tumour  there  is  a  departure  from  that 
pattern  or  type,  and  this  without  any  purpose  that  can  be  discerned  in 
regard  to  the  general  economy.  Of  this  contrast  we  liave  a  good  example 
in  the  case  of  a  fibrous  tumour  growing  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 

"Such  a  tumour  may  resemble  in  its  tissues  the  substance  of  the  uterus  itself, 
IttTin^  well-formed  muscular  and  fibrous  tissues;  and,  so  far  as  the  structures 
fonneS  in  excess  are  concerned,  we  might  regard  the  tumour  as  the  result  of  an 
hypertrophy  not  essentially  different  from  that  which,  at  the  same  time  and  rate, 
maj  take  place  in  the  uterine  walls  around  it.  But  an  essential  difference  is  in 
thia — the  uterus,  in  its  growth  around  the  tumour,  maintains  a  normal  type, 
thoudi  excited  to  its  growth,  if  we  may  so  speak,  by  an  abnormal  stimulus:  it 
exactly  imitates,  in  vascularity  and  muscular  development,  the  pregnant  uterus, 
and  may  even  acquire  the  like  power;  and  at  length,  by  contractions,  like  those  of 
parturition,  may  expel  the  tumour,  spontaneously  separated.  But  the  tumour 
unitates  in  its  growth  no  natural  shape  or  construction :  the  longer  it  continues 
the  greater  is  its  deformity.  Neither  may  we  overlook  the  contrast  in  respect  of 
purpose,  or  adaptation  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  body,  which  is  as  manifest  in 
the  mcrease  of  the  uterus  as  it  is  improbable  in  that  of  the  tumour."  (p.  2.) 

Two  very  distinct  sets  of  characters,  be  it  observed,  are  involved  in  the 
preceding  description — namely,  the  anatomical,  and  the  physiological, — 
those  which  have  reference  to  structure  and  arrangement,  and  those  which 
have  reference  to  growth  and  action.  These  it  will  be  found  of  great 
importance  to  keep  apart. 

Mr.  Paget  then  proceeds  to  compare  tumours  with  the  morbid  products 
of  inflammatory  and  other  perversions  of  the  ordinary  nutritive  operations; 
and  he  draws  between  them  the  following  distinctions : — 
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"  1st.  The  accumulation  of  lymph  in  inflammation  appears  chiefly  due  to  the 
morbid  state  of  the  parts  at  or  amacent  to  the  seat  of  exudation.  We  have,  I 
think,  no  evidence  that  the  lym]3n  of  inflammation  increases  by  any  inherent 
force — ^any  attraction  of  self-organizing  matter,  or  any  multiplication  of  its  own 
celk;  but  the  increase  of  all,  or  nearly  aU,  tumours,  is  '  of  themselves:'  they  grow 
as  parts  of  the  body,  but  by  their  own  inherent  force,  and  depend  on  the 
surrounding  parts  for  httle  more  than  the  supply  of  blood,  from  which  they  may 
appropriate  materials.  A  tumour,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  increases  oonstantW; 
an  inflammatory  exudation  generally  increases  only  so  long  as  the  disease  in  tbe 
adjacent  parts  continues. 

"  2nd.  The  materiab  severally  produced  in  excess,  in  these  two  cases,  have 
different  capacities  of  development.  The  inflammatory  exudation,  in  whatever 
part  it  lies,  has  scarcely  more  than  the  single  capacity  to  form  fibro-cdlular  or 
nbrous  tissue:  the  material  that  begins  or  is  added  to  a  tumour  may,  indeed, 
assume  either  of  these  forms,  but  it  may  assume  any  one  of  several  other  forms. 

"  But,  3rdbr,  the  most  striking  contrast  is  in  the  events  subsequent  to  this  first 
organizing  of  the  two  material.  The  later  course  of  organized  inflammatory 
exudations,  like  that  of  the  organized  material  for  repair  after  injuries,  is  usually 
one  of  constant  approximation  to  a  healthy  state.    As  newly-formed  parts,  they 

rually  assimilate  themselves  to  the  shape  and  purpose,  if  not  to  the  tissue,  of 
parts  among  which  they  lie;  or  they  are  apt  to  waste,  degenerate,  and  be 
removed.  Their  progress  is  ever  towarcis  a  better  state;  so  that,  in  the  whole 
course  of  exudative  inflammatory  diseases,  some  can  see  nothing  but  an  '  effort  of 
nature'  to  avert  or  repair  some  greater  eviL*  It  is  very  different  with  the  class  of 
diseases  to  which  tumours  belong:  it  is  in  their  veiy  nature  to  proceed  to  further  and 
further  deviation  from  the  proper  ^e  of  the  body.  The  structure  of  tumours 
may,  indeed,  be  like  that  of  some  ox  the  natural  parts;  it  may  be  identical  with 
that  of  the  part  in  which  they  lie:  in  this  they  may  oe  homologous;  but,  considered 
in  their  life,  they  are  not  so;  for,  commonly,  they  are  growing  while  the  tissues  far 
and  near  around  them  are  only  maintaining  their  integrity,  or  are  even  degene- 
rating, or  yielding  themselves  to  the  anormal  growth."  (p.  4.) 

It  is,  as  Mr.  Paget  justly  observes,  ''  in  the  consideration  of  this  activity 
and  partial  independence  of  the  life  of  tumours,  and  of  the  diseases  allied 
to  them,  that  we  shall  ever  discern  their  true  nature  ;**  in  other  words,  it 
is  in  their  physiological  rather  than  in  their  anatomical  characters,  that 
their  peculiarity  essentially  consists.  Thus  a  tumour  may  be  entirely 
made  up  of  tissues  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  normal  components  of  the 
body,  such  as  fat,  cartilage,  bone,  or  simple  fibrous  structure,  and  its  only 
anatomical  peculiarity  may  be  the  position  of  the  new  growth;  yet 
physiologically,  its  independence  is  just  as  great  when  its  textures  are  most 
similar,  as  it  is  when  they  are  most  dissimilar,  to  those  of  the  body  in 
general.  Of  this  a  remarkable  example  is  afforded  by  a  case  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Paget  as  having  occurred  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  in  which  fatty 
tumours  of  considerable  size  were  found  in  the  mesentery  of  a  patient, 
from  whom,  in  the  extremest  emaciation  of  phthisis,  nearly  all  the  natural 
fat  was  removed )  thus  showing  that  the  adipose  tissue  of  the  tumours  was 
placed,  in  some  way  or  other,  beyond  the  pale  of  that  operation  by  which 
the  oleaginous  contents  of  the  ordinary  fat-cells  are  taken  back  into  the 
current  of  the  circulation,  when  their  combustion  is  needed  to  maintain 
the  heat  of  the  body.  Hence,  says  Mr.  Paget,  "  it  is  not  in  .the  likeness 
or  unlikeness  to  the  natural  tissues,  that  we  can  express  the  true  nature 

*  There  are,  indeed,  cases  In  which  organized  lymph  and  scars  contlnae  to  grrow )  bat  these  are 
quite  exceptional,  and  are  to  be  repurded  as  diseases  of  the  same  class  as  tumoors,  pecoUar  onlf  in 
respect  of  the  materials  in  which  thef  are  manifested. 
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of  trimours :  as  dead  masses,  or  as  growths  achieved,  they  may  be  called  like 
or  unlike  the  rest  of  a  part;  but  as  things  growing  they  are  all  unlike  it. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  enough  to  think  of  them  as  hypertrophies  or  over- 
growths :  they  must  be  considered  as  parts  overgrowing,  and  as  overgrowing 
with  appearance  of  inherent  power,  irrespective  of  the  growing  or  mainte- 
nance of  the  rest  of  the  body,  discordant  from  its  normal  type,  and  with  no 
seeming  purpose.**  It  is  no  real  objection  to  this  view,  to  say  that  tumours 
may  cease  t )  grow,  and  that  some  kinds  of  them  seem  to  have  a  natural  limit 
to  their  size,  almost  as  constant  as  that  of  the  proper  organs  of  the  body; 
for  whilst  their  peculiar  independence  of  growth  is  of  course  manifested 
only  during  the  period  of  increase,  their  independence  of  action  is  also 
plainly  demonstrated  by  the  fact  of  such  limitation,  and  also  by  the 
occurrence  of  degenerative  or  absorptive  processes,  which  have  no  relation 
to  the  actions  going  on  in  the  body  at  large. 

But  although  tumours  may  thus  be  usually  marked  out  as  distinct  from 
other  abnormal  growths,  yet  there  are,  as  in  most  other  groups  of  natural 
objects,  connecting  forms,  which  can  scarcely  be  referred  with  propriety  to 
eidier  side  of  the  line  of  separation.  Such  are  those  glandular  tumours 
which  are  made  up  of  the  proper  substance  of  the  gland  with  which  they 
are  connected,  as  the  mammary,  the  prostate,  or  the  thyroid ;  and  which, 
though  frequently  encysted,  are  sometimes  met  with  as  outlying  parts  of 
the  gland  itself.     Of  these  Mr.  Paget  remarks — 

"  Clearly  these  are  all  essentially  the  same  kind  of  disease:  yet,  to  call  them  all 
'tumours*  would  be  to  do  as  much  violence  to  the  conventional  use  of  terms  which 
have  become  not  merely  the  expressions,  but  the  guides,  of  our  thoughts.  The 
best  course  seems  to  be,  to  make  an  arbitrary  division  of  this  group.  In  accordance, 
then,  with  the  arbitration  of  custom,  we  may  assign  the  name  of  tumours  to 
such  examples  of  these  morbid  growths  or  gp-owing  parts  as,  1st,  are  isolated 
from  the  surrounding  parts  by  distinct  investing  layers  of  tissue;  or,  2udly,  are 
continuous  with  the  natural  parts,  but  are  abruptly  circumscribed  in  the  greater 
part  of  their  extent;  or,  drdly,  are  formed  of  new  materials  infiltrated  and  growiug 
m  the  interstices  of  natural  parts."  (p.  6.) 

There  is  another  class  of  objects  to  which  tumours  come  into  close 
rehition — namely,  the  excessive  or  supernumerary  parts,  which  are  not 
onfequently  formed  during  foetal  life,  and  which  cannot  be  ascribed  with 
any  probability  to  the  "  fusion"  of  germs.  As  we  remarked  in  our  last 
number  (p.  523),  there  seems  a  strong  physiological  probability  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  monstrosity  by  excess,  are  to  be  explained 
rather  on  the  hypothesis  of  an  unusual  developmental  power  of  a  single 
germ,  than  on  that  of  the  union  and  partial  fusion  of  two;*  and  thus, 
all  hypertrophies  and  tumours  may  be  looked  upon,  in  one  sense,  as 
expressions  of  this  power.  In  the  formation  of  a  supernumerary  part, 
this  has  been  sufficient,  not  merely  to  produce  the  tissues,  and  to  develop 
them  according  to  a  regular  morphological  type,  but  to  impart  to  this 

*  We  are  ftad  to  find  our  views  on  this  sol^ect  conflnned  by  the  bif h  authority  of  Profemor 
Vct^k,  who  has  come  to  the  oondotlon,  **  that  the  whole  class  of  monsters  by  excess  owe  their 
ocigin  to  different  degrees  of  oiie  commoii  fault,  and  consequently  that  the  explanation  of  their 
origin  oo^bt  to  be  the  same  for  aU ;  that  no  kind  of  fusion  can  account  for  the  production  of 
snpemamerary  individual  organs,  the  rest  of  the  body  being  single ;  but  that  it  is  not  impossible 
that  ezceas  of  power  in  the  ovum,  which  all  admit  can  alone  explain  the  lower  degrees  of  duplicity, 
may,  in  proportionately  higher  deg:rees  (perhaps  by  the  formation  of  two  primitive  grooves)  produce 
the  more  complete  double  monsters,  or  even  two  such  separate  individuals  as  are  sometimes  found 
within  a  aingle  amnioa.**— Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vol.  iv.  p.  076> 
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type  a  separate  and  independent  existence ;  thus  producing  an  additional 
finger  or  thumb  on  each  hand,  or  a  double  pair  of  arms  or  legs,  or  even  a 
double  head  or  trunk.  In  the  hypertrophy  of  a  regular  or  normal  part, 
the  new  tissues  are  still  developed  according  to  a  regular  morphological 
type,  but  they  have  not  the  power  of  individualizing  themselves  (so  to 
speak),  and  are  so  incorporated  with  the  normal  elements  as  to  augment 
the  size  of  the  existing  organ.  In  the  formation  of  a  tumour,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  morphological  nisus  is  altogether  wanting;  and  whilst  the 
tissues  themselves  are  perfectly  formed,  and  have  a  marked  power  of 
independent  growth,  the  mass  composed  of  them  is  altogether  amorphous, 
its  configuration  being  usually  determined  rather  by  the  physical  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  produced,  than  by  any  peculiar  tendencies  of  its 
own.  But  further,  in  many  of  the  large  class  of  tumours  distinguished 
as  malignant,  the  development  of  tissue  has  not  gone  to  the  extent  of 
producing  any  one  of  the  normal  histological  species ;  and  herein  (as  in 
other  particulars  presently  to  be  noted)  the  grade  of  vital  power  would 
seem  to  be  still  lower.  Thus,  whilst  the  ^tumour  may  on  the  one  side 
resemble  the  hypertrophied  organ  in  its  intimate  structure,  but  difiers 
from  it  in  its  greater  independence,  so  does  it  resemble  the  supernumerary 
part  in  independence,  whilst  deficient  in  morphological  completeness* 
Yet  even  here  it  may  be  difficult  to  draw  the  line,  especially  in  those  cases 
where  the  abnormal  growths  are  formed  of  some  normal  tissue,  and  the 
tendency  to  them  is  symmetrical,  as  in  the  following  example,  which  we 
cite  from  the  Seventh  Lecture : 

"  A  boy,  six  years  old,  was  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  four  years  ago,  who 
had  symmetrical  tumours  on  the  lower  ends  of  his  radii,  on  his  humeri,  his  scapulas, 
his  iitth  and  sixth  ribs,  his  fibulae,  and  internal  malleoli.  On  each  of  these  bones, 
on  each  side,  he  had  one  tumour:  and  the  only  deviations  from  symmetry  were, 
that  he  had  an  unmatched  tumour  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  first  phalanx  of  his 
right  fore-finger,  and  that  each  of  the  tumours  on  the  right  side  was  rather  larger 
than  its  fellow  on  the  left. 

"  I  saw  this  child's  father,  a  healthy  labouring  man,  forty  years  old,  who  had  as 
many  or  even  more  tumours  of  the  same  kind  as  his  son,  but  of  which  only  a  few 
were  in  the  same  positions.  All  these  tumours  had  existed  from  his  earliest 
childhood;  they  were  symmetrically  placed,  and  had  ceased  to  grow  when  he 
attained  his  full  stature,  and  since  that  time  had  under^ne  no  apparent  chuiffe. 
None  of  this  man's  direct  ancestors,  nor  any  other  of  his  childreu,  had  simmr 
growths,  but  four  cousins,  one  female  and  tnrec  male,  children  of  his  mother's 
sister's,  had  as  many  of  them  as  himself. 

"  The  swelling  on  the  little  boy's  fore-fincer  was  an  inconvenience  to  him,  and 
at  his  parents*  request  Mr.  Lloyd  removed  the  finger.  It  consisted  of  an  out- 
growth or  projection  of  healthy-looking  cancellous  bone,  full  of  meduUa,  and 
coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  compact  tissue;  its  substance  being  regularly  con- 
tinuous with  those  of  the  phalanx  itself."  (p.  78.) 

Although,  however,  in  such  instances  as  these,  the  line  cannot  be  drawn 
without  artifice  between  Tumours  and  Monstrosities  by  excess,  yet,  as  Mr. 
Paget  remarks,  there  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  suflficient  characters  of 
distinction  between  them : 

"  For,  1st,  the  congenital  excesses  of  development  present  a  more  complex 
structure,  and  are  more  conformed  to  the  plan  and  construction  of  the  body,  than 
anything  that  can  be  reasonably  called  a  tumour.  And  if  it  be  said  that  this 
higher  or^nization  is  no  jnore  than  is  consistent  with  the  period  of  formation, 
wmch  is  m  embryo-Ufe,  when  the  force  of  development  is  greatest ;  then,  2ndly, 
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we  m&j  note  this  difference — ^that  the  congenital  excesses  are  limited  for  their 
increase  to  the  period  of  natural  growth  of  the  body.  They  commonly  cease  to 
grow  when  or  bKsfore  the  body  has  attained  its  foil  stature ;  they  usually  conform 
to  its  methods  and  times  of  development,  growth,  and  decay."  (p.  5.) 

Having  thus  defined  Tumours  in  general,  Mr.  Paget  proceeds  to  sub- 
divide this  class  of  growths ;  and  institutes,  as  bis  primary  groups,  the 
two  sub-classes  of  innocent  and  nicUignant — using  these  terms,  not  as  being 
free  from  objection,  but  as  implying  a  more  natural  and  a  less  untrue 
division  than  any  yet  invented  to  replace  them.  This  division  is  certainly 
eminently  practical,  because  it  involves  the  great  question  on  which  all 
operative  interference  must  turn.  There  may,  or  may  not,  be  obvious  and 
well-marked  structural  differences  between  these  two  classes,  which  shall 
give  to  the  distinction  between  them  a  definite  anatomical  basis;  but  even 
if  this  be  completely  substantiated,  the  practical  value  of  such  anatomical 
distinction  entirely  depends  upon  the  ^hj/siological  indicia  it  affords,  with 
regard  to  the  probable  course  of  the  morbid  growth,  and  to  its  tendency 
to  reappear  if  extirpated.  Thus  we  shall  suppose  that  the  diagnostic 
diaracters  of  each  form  of  tumour  were  clearly  made  out,  and  that  a 
particular  question  of  operation  were  under  discussion,  that  question  might 
be  satisfactorily  decided  by  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  smallest 
portion  of  the  morbid  growth;  but  although  the  surgeon  might  have 
immediately  before  his  mind  nothing  but  the  question  of  malignancy  or 
Don-malignancy,  and  might  adopt  the  rule  of  operating  in  the  latter  case, 
and  of  not  operating  in  the  former,  yet,  if  he  were  to  ask  himself,  or  be 
asked  by  another,  the  rationale  of  that  rule,  he  would  pass  at  once  from  the 
anatomical  to  the  physiological  characters,  from  the  structure  of  the  mass  to 
its  growth,  and  to  the  constitutional  tendencies  with  which  it  is  connected. 

It  is  ifbt  possible  to  draw  a  definite  line  of  demarcation  between 
malignant  and  non-malignant  tumours,  any  more  than  between  tumours 
in  general  and  other  morbid  growths.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  set  up  a 
distinct  tj'pe  or  standard  of  each,  round  which  we  may  arrange,  in  more 
or  less  close  proximity,  the  several  forms  that  present  themselves ;  some  of 
these  on  the  borders  of  the  two  groups  bearing  a  close  conformity  to  each 
other.  The  distinctions  have  been  so  well  laid  down  by  Mr.  Paget,  that 
we  shall  quote  his  enumeration  of  them  in  full.  The  following  characters 
inay  generally  be  considered  diignostic  of  malignancy;  whilst  their  absence, 
or  the  existence  of  their  opposites,  may  be  counted  among  the  general 
characters  of  the  innocent  tumours : 

"  1st.  The  intimate  structure  of  malignant  tumours  is,  usually,  not  like  that  of 
«nj  of  the  fully  developed  natural  parts  of  the  bodv,  nor  like  that  which  is  formed 
in  a  natural  process  of  repair  or  degeneration.  Many  of  the  celb  of  cancers,  for 
example,  may  be  somewhat  like  gland-ceUs,  or  like  epithelium-cells;  yet  a  practised 
eye  would  easily  distinguish  them,  even  singly.  And  much  more  plainly  their 
SToaping  distinguishes  them:  they  are  heaped  together  disorderly,  and  seldom 
nave  any  lobular  or  laminar  arrangement,  such  as  exists  in  the  natiind  glands  and 
epithelia,  or  in  the  innocent  glandular  or  epithelial  or  epidermal  tumours.  These 
innocent  tumours  are  really  imitations,  so  far  as  their  structure  is  concerned,  of 
the  natoral  parts ;  and  the  existence  of  such  imitations  makes  the  diversity — the 
l»eteroloffy,  as  it  is  called — of  the  malignant  tumours  appear  more  evident. 

"  Stilt  this  rule  of  dissimilarity  of  structure  in  malignant  tumours  is  only 
RcacraL  The  other  properties  ol  malignancy  may  be  sometimes  observed  iu 
^ttawura  that  have,  t^parently,  the  same  structure  as  those  that  are  generally 
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innocent.  I  shall  ha^e  to  refer  to  cases  of  fibrous  tumours  whicb,  in  ererj  Tespect 
of  structure,  were  like  fibrous  tumours  of  the  uterus,  and  yet  returned  afler 
remoTal,  and  ulcerated,  with  infection  of  adjacent  parts,  and  appeared  in  internal 
organs.  These,  with  some  others,  must  be  regarded  as  malignant,  thooffh  in 
structure  resembling  innocent  tumours  and  natural  tissues.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some  innocent  cartilaginous  tumours  with  structures  that  do  not  exist 
in  any  of  our  natural  tissues.  The  two  sets  of  cases,  though  both  be  exoeptkmal, 
supply  sufficient  ^unds  for  not  preferring  such  terms  as '  homologous*  and  *■  heter- 
ologous' before  '  miioceut'  and  '  malignant,'  if  they  are  meant,  as  they  conunonljr 
are,  to  s^plv  to  the  structure  of  the  several  growths. 

"  2ud.  Malignant  growths  may  have  the  character  of  infiltrations-^i.  e.,  their 
elementary  structures  may  be  inserted,  infiltrated,  or  diffused  in  the  interspaces 
and  cavities  of  the  tissues  in  which  they  lie.  Thus,  in  its  early  state,  a  malignant 
tumour  may  comprise,  with  its  own  proper  elements,  those  of  the  tissue  or  or^n 
in  which  it  is  formed ;  and  it  is  only  in  its  later  life  that  the  elements  of  the  tissue 
or  or^an  disappear  from  it,  gradually  degenerating  and  being  absorbed,  or  possihlj 
yielding  themselves  as  materials  for  its  growth. 

"  Thus  a  hard  cancer  of  the  mammary  gland  includes  in  its  mass  a  part^  or  even 
the  whole,  of  the  gland  itself,  as  if  there  were  only  a  conversion  of  the  ^land- 
tissue  :  and  one  may  find  within  the  very  substance  of  the  cancer  the  remains  of 
the  lactiferous  tubes  involved  in  it,  and,  with  the  microscope,  may  trace  in  it  the 
fibro-cellular  tissue  that  separated  the  gland  lobes,  and  the  degenerate  elements  of 
the  epithelial  contents  of  tne  tubes  and  acini.  But  among  all  these  lie  the  proper 
ceUs  of  the  cancerous  growth,  and  these  usually  increase  while  the  original  struc- 
tures of  the  gland  decrease.  So,  too,  in  medullary  cancerous  disuse  of  the 
uterus,  the  uterus  itself,  or  part  of  it,  is  in  the  tumour,  and  gradually  wastes  while 
the  medullary  matter  diffused  or  infiltrated  in  it  is  growing. 

''  The  mabgnaut  growths  may,  I  say,  thus  appear  as  infiltrations ;  but  they  are 
not  always  so.  Thus,  though  the  hard  cancer  of  the  breast  is,  commonly  or 
always,  an  infiltration  of  cancerous  substance  in  and  among  the  proper  structures 
of  the  gland ;  yet  the  hard  cancer  of  the  bones  is  usually  a  distinct  tumour,  such 
as  has  no  mixture  of  bone  in  it,  but  may  be  enucleated  ut)m  the  cavity  or  shell  of 
bone  in  which  it  lies.  So^  too,  while  the  medullary  cancer  of  the  uterus  pliunly 
consists  in  an  infiltration  or  insertion  of  new  material  in  the  substance  of  the 
organ,  that  of  the  breast  is  usually  a  separate  tumour,  and  altogether  discon- 
tinuous from  the  surrounding  parts. 

'*  Many  other  instances  of  similar  contrast  might  be  cited;  still  the  fact  that 
their  elementary  structures  may  be  thus  infiltrated  in  the  tissues  they  affect,  is  a 
characteristic  feature  of  malignant  tumours.  I  think  it  is  never  imitated  in  cases 
of  innocent  tumours. 

"  3rd.  It  is,  also,  generally  characteristic  of  malignant  tumours  that  they  have  a 
peculiar  tendency  to  ulcerate,  their  ulceration*  being  commonly  preceded  by  soft- 
ening.   One  can,  indeed,  in  this  particular,  only  ooserve  a  graduated  difference 
between  the  innocent  and  the  malignant  diseases ;  for  certain  innocent  tumours,  if 
they  grow  very  rapidly,  are  apt  very  rapidly  to  decay;  and  then  may  suppurate  and 
discharge  their  pus  and  debris  with  foul  and  dangerous  ulceration.    Thus  the 
quickly-growing  cartilaginous  tumours  may  imitate,  in  these  respects,  malignant 
growths ;  so  may  large  fibrous  tumours  when  they  soften  and  decay.    Or,  again, 
when  an  innocent  tumour  grows  more  rapidly  than  the  parts  over  it  can  yield,  they 
may  waste  and  ulcerate,  and  allow  it  to  protrude ;  ana  it  may  now  itself  ulcerate, 
and  look  very  like  malignant  disease.    Tnis  may  be  seen  in  the  protruding  fibrous 
tumours  that  ulcerate  and  bleed ;  or,  in  a  more  striking  manner,  in  the  protruding 
vascular  growths  that  have  sprung  up  in  the  cystic  tumours  of  the  breast.    Or, 
once  more,  the  characters  of  reacQness  to  ulcerate  may  be  imitated  by  innocent 
tumours  after  injuries,  or  in  exposure  to  continued  irritation ;  for  they  resist  these 
things  with  less  force  than  the  similar  natural  parts  do.     Hence  sloughing  and 
ulcerating  fibrous,  erectile,  and  other  tumours,  have  been  often  thought  cancerous, 
oud  so  described. 
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"  The  i«)ectiTe  tendencies  to  ulcerate  can,  therefore,  be  counted  onlj  as  con- 
stituting di£»rencea  of  degree  between  the  innocent  and  the  malignant  tumours. 
We  may  speak  of  a  liability  in  the  one  case,  of  a  proneuess  in  the  other :  in  the 
innocent,  the  ulceration  has  the  marks  of  disease  in  the  growth ;  in  the  malignant, 
it  appears  rather  as  a  consequence  of  natural  degeneration  or  molecular  death. 

"  4th.  The  softening  that  often  precedes  the  ulceration  of  malignant  growths 
can  hardly  be  considered  separately  from  the  minute  account  of  tiieir  structure. 
1  therefore  pass  it  by,  and  proceed  to  their  fourth  distinctive  character,  which  is 
to  be  noticed  in  the  modes  of  their  ulceration. 

*'  This  is,  that  the  ulcer,  which  forms  in,  or  succeeds,  a  malignant  ^wth,  has 
no  apparent  disposition  to  heal ;  but  a  morbid  substance,  like  that  ot  which  the 
original  growth  was  composed,  forms  the  walls  or  boundaries  of  the  ulcer;  and  as 
this  substance  passes  through  the  same  process  of  ulceration  which  the  primary 
growth  passed  through,  so  the  malignant  ulcer  spreads  and  makes  its  way  through 
ti&sues  of  all  kinds. 

^  In  contrast  with  this  character  of  malignant  g^wths,  it  is  observable  that 
beneath  and  around  an  ordinary  ulcer  of  the  natural  tissues,  or  of  an  innocent 
tumour,  we  find  the  proper  tissues  unchanged ;  or,  perhaps,  infiltrated  and  suc- 
culent ¥rith  recent  lymph,  or  the  materials  for  repair;  or  somewhat  indurated 
with  lymph  already  organized.  The  base  and  margins  of  a  cancerous  ulcer  are 
themselves  also  cancerous;  those  of  a  common  ulcer  are  infiltrated  with  only 
re^oative  or  inflammatory  materiaL  In  like  manner,  if  ulceration  extend  through 
an  innocent  growth,  it  may  destroy  it  all ;  and  no  similar  growth  will  form  in  the 
adjacent  parts,  replacing  that  which  has  been  destroyed :  but,  in  the  ulceration  of 
cancer,  while  the  cancerous  matter  is  being  constantly  discharged,  by  sloughing  or 
ulceration,  from  the  surface,  new  matter  of  the  same  kind,  ana  in  more  abundance, 
is  being  formed  at  some  distance  from  the  surface ;  so  that  in  a  section  through 
an  ulcerated  cancer,  one  does  not  arrive  at  healthy  tissues  till  after  passing  through 
a  stratum  of  cancer. 

"  5th.  Malignant  tumours  are,  again,  characterized  by  this, — that  they  not  only 
enlaige,  but  apparently  multiply  or  propagate  themselves ;  so  that,  after  one  has 
exist^  for  some  time,  or  has  been  extirpated,  others  like  it  grow  either  in  widening 
circles  round  its  seat,  or  in  parts  more  remote. 

"  Mere  multiplicity  is  not  a  distinctive  character  of  malignant  diseases ;  for 
many  innocent  tumours  may  be  found  in  the  same  person.  But  in  the  conditions 
and  circumstances  of  the  multiplicity  there  are  characteristic  differences.  Thus, 
when  many  innocent  tumours  exist  in  the  same  person,  they  are  commonly,  or 
always,  all  in  one  tissue.  Thus  a  man  may  have  a  hundred  fatty  tumours,  but  they 
Bhali  all  be  in  his  subcutaneous  fat :  many  fibrous  tumours  may  exist  in  the  same 
uterus,  but  it  is  so  rare,  tliat  we  may  call  it  chance,  if  one  be  found  in  any  other 
part  of  the  same  patient:  so,  many  cartilaginous  tumours  may  be  in  the  bones  of 
the  hands  and  feet,  but  to  these,  or  to  these  and  the  adjacent  bones,  they  are  limited. 
"  There  is  no  such  limitation  in  the  cases  of  midtiplicity  of  malignant  tumours. 
They  tend  especially  to  affect  the  lymphatics  connected  with  the  part  in  which 
they  first  arise ;  but  they  are  not  limited  to  these.  The  breast,  the  lymphatics, 
the  skin  and  muscles,  tne  liver,  the  lungs,  may  be  all,  and  at  once,  the  seats  of 
tumours.  Indeed  (and  here  is  the  cluef  contrast),  it  is  more  common  to  find  the 
many  malignant  tumours  scattered  through  seveial  organs  or  tissues,  than  to  find 
them  limited  to  one. 

**  Moreover,  if  there  be  a  multiplicity  of  innocent  tumours,  they  have  generally 
had  a  contemporary  origin,  and  ail  seem  to  make  (at  least  for  a  time)  a  commen- 
surate progress,  lout  the  more  ordinary  course  of  malignant  tumours  is,  that  one 
first  appears,  and  then,  after  a  clear  interval  of  progress  in  it,  others  appear ;  and 
these  are  followed  by  others,  which,  with  an  accelerating  succession,  spring  up 
m  distant  parts. 

**  6th.  A  sixth  distinctive  character  of  malignant  tumours  is,  that  in  their  mul- 
tiplication, as  well  as  in  their  progress  of  ulceration,  there  is  scarcely  a  tissue  or 
an  oigan  which  they  may  not  invade. 
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"  In  regard  to  their  roultiplicitj,  I  have  just  iUnstrated  their  contrast  in  this 
point  wilh  the  innocent  tumours;  and  a  similar  contrast  is  as  obvious  in  the 
characters  of  the  ulcers.  It  is  seldom  that  a  common  ulcer  extends,  without 
sloughing,  from  the  tissues  it  has  iirst  affected  into  anj  other ;  rather,  as  a  new 
tissue  is  approached,  it  is  thickened  and  indurated,  as  if  to  resist  the  progress  of 
the  ulcer.  Bat  before  a  caucerous  ulcer  the  tissues  in  succession  aU  give  waj, 
becoming  first  infiltrated,  aud  then,  layer  after  layer,  degenerating  and  mceratixig 
away  with  the  cancerous  matter. 

"  One  may  see  this  very  w  ell  in  bones.  Specimens  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  all 
Museums,  of  tibi®  (for  example)  on  the  front  surfaces  of  which  new  bone  is 
formed,  in  a  circumscribed  round  or  oval  layer,  a  line  or  two  in  thickness.  This 
bone,  which  is  compact,  hard,  smooth,  and  closely  united  with  the  shaft  beneath 
it,  was  formed  under  an  old  ulcer  of  the  integuments  of  the  shin.  But-,  on  the 
other  side,  specimens  are  found,  which  show  that  when  a  cancerous  ulcer  reaches 
bone,  at  once  the  bone  clears  awav  before  it ;  and  a  cavity  abrui>t,  jagged,  eat«n-out 
edges,  tells  the  rapid  work  of  destruction.  Neither  are  specimens  rare,  showing 
the  progressive  destruction  of  more  various  tissues ;  such  as  a  cancer  of  the  scalp 
making  way  by  ulceration  through  the  pericranium,  skull,  and  dura  mater,  and  then 
penetrating  deeply  into  the  brain;  or  one  in  the  integuments  of  the  shin  going  right 
through  the  tibia,  and  deep  into  the  muscles  of  the  calf."  (pp.  6 — 9.) 

The  value  of  these  charactei-s  is  not  in  the  least  degree  impaired  by  the 
fact;  that  each  of  them  may  be  absent  in  tumours  having  all  the  other 
features  of  malignancy^  and  that  certain  of  them  may  be  occasionally 
observed  in  tumours  which  in  other  respects  are  non-malignant.  Such 
exceptions  present  themselves  in  all  really  natural  arrangements  of  any 
objects  whatever ;  and  it  shows  a  great  ignorance  of  the  principles  of 
classification,  to  build  up  objections  upon  them.  As  well  might  we  say 
that  there  is  no  natural  division  between  birds  and  mammals,  because 
there  are  birds  without  wings,  and  mammals  that  possess  them  ; — a  bird 
whose  feathers  are  little  more  than  branching  hairs,  a  mammal  whose 
mouth  is  furnished  with  a  horny  bill  like  a  bird's,  and  so  on.  Our  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  distinctness  of  the  two  classes  is  not  based  on  these  or 
any  other  single  characters,  but  on  the  combination  of  several ;  and  so  it  is 
with  regard  to  the  classification  of  tumours,  of  which  the  great  majority 
may  be  placed  without  hesitation  in  one  or  other  of  the  groups  which  have 
been  thus  adopted,  whilst  the  remainder  may  probably  have  definite  places 
assigned  to  them  so  soon  as  their  history  shall  have  become  better 
known. 

With  regard  to  the  differences  of  origin  of  the  malignant  and  non- 
malignant  tumours  respectively,  Mr.  Paget  thinks  it  unwise  to  speculate 
far;  but  he  considers  that  we  are  justified  in  coming  to  this  general 
conclusion — namely,  that  malignant  tumours  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  local 
manifestations  of  some  disordered  state  of  the  blood,  incorporating  in  their 
tissues  peculiar  morbid  materials  which  have  accumulated  in  that  fluid,  aud 
which  their  growth  may  tend  to  increase.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  only 
regard  the  innocent  tumours  as  the  result  of  some  inexplicable  error  of 
nutrition  in  the  part  that  they  affect,  and  as  being  only  in  the  same 
measure  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  blood  as  are  the  natural  tissues, 
which  require,  and  may  be  favoured  by,  the  presence  of  their  appropriate 
materials  of  nutrition.  The  occurrence  of  tumours  after  injuries  naturally 
suggests  that  they  may  be  due  to  the  organization  of  effused  bloody  or  of 
some  inflammatory  exudation,  or  of  the  material  of  repair.  But  he  urges 
the  following  objections  to  such  a  view : 
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"1.  It  is  an  almost  infinitely  small  proportion  of  injuries  that  are  followed  by 
the  ^^wth  of  tumoars.  2.  In  a  large  majority  of  cases  of  tumour  uo  injury  or 
previous  local  disease  is  assi^ed,  even  by  the  patients,  as  tiie  cause  of  the  growth. 
In  IW  cases,  taken  indiscriminately  from  those  I  have  lately  recorded,  no  local 
cause  whatever  could  be  assigned  for  the  growth  of  75  tumours,  of  which  35  were 
innocent  and  40  malignant;  of  the  remaining  25,  referred  by  the  patients  to 
previous  injury  or  disease  of  the  part,  10  were  innocent  and  15  malignant  tumours. 
'6.  Blood  extravasated,  and  the  products  of  the  inflammatory  and  reparative  pro- 
cesses are  not  indifferent  materials,  such  as  would  pursue  this  or  that  direction  of 
development,  according  to  chance,  or  some  imaginary  influence  exercised  on  them. 
Tlif^y  have  a  proper  tendency  to  assume  the  form  of  fibro-cellular,  fil)rous,  or  osseous 
tissue.  They  do  not  become,  when  their  history  can  be  traced,  either  fatty,  or 
perfectly  cartilaginous,  or  glandular  tissue,  such  as  we  find  in  tumours.  4.  No 
intermediate  conditions  have  been  yet  found  between  blood  or  lymph  and  a  tumour. 
And,  lastly,  all  the  facts  relating  to  injuries,  as  favouring  or  determining  the 
growth  of  tumours,  are  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  the  injury  imi)airs  for  a 
time  the  nutrition  of  a  part,  and  diminishes  its  power  of  excluding  abnormal 
methods  of  nutrition."  (i)p.  9,  10.) 

Putting  aside  for  the  present  the  malignant  tumours,  Mr.  Paget  next 
proceeds  to  the  classification  of  those  which  arc  ranked  as  innocent;  and 
in  the  arrangement  which  he  adopts  we  find  no  great  departure  from  the 
usoal  system.  He  makes  some  very  appropriate  remarks  in  reply  to  the 
objections  of  those  who  consider  all  attempts  at  classification  as  futile,  in 
consequence  of  the  occurrence  of  osculant  or  connecting  forms,  such  as 
either  exhibit  characters  intermedi^Ue  between  those  of  two  well-marked 
species,  or  present  such  characters  in  combinatian;  and,  with  reference  to 
the  difficulty  presented  by  the  diversity  in  the  characters  of  tumours  which 
must  be  ranked  as  examples  of  one  and  the  same  species,  he  makes  the 
following  observations,  to  which  we  would  specially  direct  our  readers' 

attention : 

■ 

"This  diversity  of  characters  is,  indeed,  the  great  difficulty  with  which  the 
pathology  of  tumours  has  to  contend ;  but  the  diversity  is  not  to  be  called  incon- 
stancy :  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  each  tumour  has,  like  each  natural  tissue,  its 
phases  of  development,  of  degenerations,  and  of  diseases.  Now  we  have  scarcely 
yet  begun  the  study  of  the  variations  to  which,  in  each  of  these  phases,  the  several 
tumours  are  liable.  We  may  have  learned,  for  example,  the  general  characters  of 
cartilaginous  tumours,  as  they  grow  in  the  most  favourable  conditions ;  but  how 
httle  do  we  know  of  the  various  aspects  these  may  present  when  they  fail  of  due 
development,  or  fall  into  various  diseiises,  or  variously  degenerate  !  let  all  these 
changes  have  to  be  studied  in  the  history  of  every  tumour ;  and  it  would  be  as 
reasonable  to  charge  any  natural  tissue  with  inconstancy,  because  it  is  altered  in 
development  and  disease,  as  to  hold  that  the  similar  oiversity  of  tumours  is  an 
objection  to  their  classification  according  to  their  structure. 

"  However,  while  I  put  this  aside  as  an  objection  against  classification,  let  me 
not  be  thought  to  underrate  it  as  a  difficulty ;  it  is  the  great  difficulty  with  which 
we  have  to  contend-  The  work  we  have  to  do  is  not  only  to  distinguish  each  kind 
of  tumour  from  all  other  kinds,  but,  and  in  order  to  this  end,  to  distinguish,  as  I 
may  say,  each  kind  from  itself,  by  learning  in  each  all  the  changes  occurring  in  the 
various*  stages  of  its  life.  The  difficulty  of  such  a  task  cannot  be  exaggerated, 
while  wo  consider  the  rarity  of  the  objects  to  be  studied ;  but  it  must  be  overcome 
before  we  can  cease  to  speak  of  *  anomalous  tumours,'  and  of  *  strange  distempered 
masses,'  or,  which  is  more  unportant,  before  we  can,  even  after  the  removal  of  a 
tumour,  speak  with  any  certamty  of  the  issue  of  a  case."  (p.  11.) 

The  first  subdivision  of  the  innocent  tumours  is  into  the  Cystic  and  the 
SoUd,    The  two  groups,  however;  are  connected  by  intennediate  forms; 
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for  whilst^  on  the  one  hand,  a  solid  growth  may  spring  from  the  inner  -wsll 
of  a  cyst,  may  enlarge  more  rapidly  than  the  cyst  itself,  and  may  thus  come 
to  occupy  its  cavity  completely, — on  the  other,  cjsta  may  be  formed  within 
solid  tumours,  and  may,  by  their  disproportionate  increase,  reduce  the 
solid  structure  to  scarcely  more  than  a  congeries  of  cysts,  or  to  one 
great  cyst 

I.  Cystio  Tumoubb  may  (1)  be  simple  or  barren,  containing  a  mere 
serous  or  other  fluid,  without  any  trace  of  organization ;  and  they  may  be 
described  as  serous,  synovial,  mucous,  sanguineous,  colloid,  seminal,  &c, 
according  to  the  nature  of  that  fluid.  Or  (2)  they  may  contain  organized 
substances,  and  may  be  named  as^a  group  proliferous;  its  several  members 
being  described  according  to  their  contents,  as  glandular,  cutaneons^ 
sebaceous,  epithelial,  dental,  and  the  like.  Some  of  these,  we  may  retnark, 
approach  very  closely  to  '*  monstrosities  by  inclusion,^  which  can  scarcely 
be  accounted  for  in  any  other  rational  mode  than  by  the  hypothesis  of  their 
gemmiparous  production  as  abnormal  ofisets  from  the  parent  structure  at 
an  early  period  of  its  development,  and  must  be  considered  as  imperfect 
attempts  at  the  production  of  another  individual.  Such  is  the  case  more 
especially  with  certain  ovarian  cysts. 

II.  Of  Solid  Tumours  eight  specific  divisions  may  be  formed,  according 
to  the  resemblance  of  their  component  structure  to  that  of  the  natural 
tissues:  these  are — 1.  Fatty;  2.  FHyro-^xUvlar ;  3.  Fibrous;  4.  Fibroid 
or  Fibro-plastic ;  5,  Ca/rtilaginous ;  6.  Osseous;  7.  Glandulofr;  8.  Fkw- 
cuLa/r  or  Erectile,  Under  each  of  these  may  be  arranged  certain  varieties, 
composed  of  instances  which  in  some  uniform  manner  deviate,  without 
quite  departing,  from  the  usual  characters, — as  the  fibro-cystic,  fibro- 
calcareous,  and  other  varieties  of  the  fibrous  tumours.  And  in  each 
assumed  species  or  group,  a  distinction  must  be  made  according  to  their 
modes  of  growth  and  of  connexion  with  surrounding  parts;  some  among 
them  being  only  intermediately  connected  with  those  parts  by  a  layer  of 
tissue  which  at  once  separates  and  combines  them,  so  as  to  admit  of  being 
enucleated  or  shelled  out  from  the  matrix ;  whilst  others  are  connected 
with  the  adjacent  parts  by  continuity  of  similar  tissue,  and  thus  appear  as 
growths,  not  in,  but  of,  the  parts.  Of  the  former  we  have  a  characteristic 
example  in  an  ordinary  fatty  tumour;  of  the  latter,  in  a  polypus  of  the 
nose  or  of  the  uterus,  or  in  epulis.  The  former  are  the  proper  or  typical 
tumours,  or  ''discontinuous  hypertrophies;"  the  latter  are  rather  out- 
growths, or  "  continuous  hypertrophies."  Here,  as  elsewhere,  however,  no 
definite  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn ;  for  although,  as  in  the  cases 
just  cited,  the  distinctions  are  strongly  marked,  yet  when  we  come  to  the 
tumours  of  bone  and  periosteum,  and  to  the  erectile  tumours,  we  find  that 
they  vanish  so  completely  as  to  be  no  longer  recognisable. 

Commencing  his  more  detailed  survey  with  the  Simple  or  Barren  CystSj 
we  find  Mr.  Paget  assigning  to  them  three  modes  of  origin.  It  is  freely 
admitted  by  Mr.  Paget,  however,  that  although  we  may  clearly  recognise 
these  three  modes  as  occurring  in  particular  cases,  yet  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  found  any  classification  upon  them ;  since  it  appears  that  either 
method  may  lead  to  a  similar  result,  so  that  in  the  more  advanced  states  it 
will  be  generally  found  impossible  to  say  in  what  manner  they  originate, — 
whether  by  growth  of  parts  once  normally  formed,  or  by  transformation  of 
elementary  and  rudimental  structures : 
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''Ist  Sonte  are  fonned  by  the  enlai^gement  and  fusion  of  the  spaoes  or  ateolie 
in  fibro-cellular  or  areolar  or  other  tissues.  In  these  spaces  fluids  collect  and 
aocomalate ;  the  tissue  becomes  rarefied ;  and,  gradually,  the  boundaries  of  the 
spaces  are  lerelled  down  and  walled  in,  till  a  perfect  sac  or  cyst  is  formed,  the  walls 
of  which  continue  to  secrete.  Thus  are  produced  the  bursie  over  the  patcdla^  and 
othffls ;  and  to  this  we  may  refer,  at  least  in  some  cases,  the  formation  of  cysts  in 
tumours,  and,  perhaps,  in  other  parts. 

"  2ndly.  Some  cysts  are  formed  b^  dilatation  and  ^wth  of  natural  ducts  or 
saocoli;  as  are  those  sebaceous  or  epidermal  cysts  which,  formed  by  enlarj;ed  hair- 
fbUides,  have  permanent  openings.  Such,  also,  are  certain  cysts  containmg  milk, 
that  are  formed  of  enlarged  portions  of  lactiferous  tubes ;  such  the  ovarian  cysts 
fonned  by  distended  and  overgrown  Graafian  vesicles;  and  such  appear  to  be 
caiain  cysts  formed  of  dilated  portions  of-  bloodvessels  shut  off  from  the  main 
streams. 

"  Srdly.  Many — and  peiiu^ps  the  great  majority  of  cysts,  such  as  those  of  the 
kidney,  the  choroid  plexuses,  the  chorion,  and  the  thyroid  glands-are  formed  by 
the  enormous  growtn  of  new-formed  elementary  structures  having  the  characters 
f£  cells  or  nuclei,  which  pursue  a  morbid  course  from  their  origin,  or  from  a  very 
early  period  of  their  development."  (p.  12.) 

The  first  two  of  these  modes  have  long  been  known  and  admitted.   The 
third,  however,  has  only  been  fully  understood  since  the  minute  structure 
and  the  normal  history  of  growth  of  glandular  organs  have  been  elucidated 
by  microscopic  investigation ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  method  in  which 
this  perversion  mani^ts  itself  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  examples  of  the  mutual  assistance  yielded  by  the  conjunction 
of  physiologicid  and  pathological  inquiry.     We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Simon 
for  the  first  sure  step  in  this  path;  his  observations  on  the  origin  of  cysts 
in  the  kidney,  as  a  consequence   of  sub-acute  inflammation,   (Medico- 
Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.   xxx.,)   having   been   fully    confirmed    by 
Bokitansky  and  other  eminent  pathologbts.     There  is  nothing  peculiarly 
distinctive  about  such  cysts,  when  they  are  once  fully  formed.     Their 
membranous  walls  usually  consbt  of  several  layers  of  fine  well-formed 
areolar  tissue,  whose  fibres  are  commonly  mingled  with  nuclei  or  nucleus- 
fibres;  and  they  are  in  general  rather  firmly  connected  with  the  adjacent 
parts,  from  which  they  derive  the  bloodvessels  that  copiously  ramify  upon 
them,  so  that  the  cysts  cannot  easily  be  removed  entire.    They  are  usually, 
also,  lined  with  epithelium,  which  seems  to  be  always  of  the  tesselated 
form,  and  may  consist  of  either  nuclei  or  nucleated  cells ;  but  this,  according 
to  Bokitansky,  may  be  wanting  in  the  larger  cysts,  whose  inner  layer  is  a 
nucleated,  structureless,  or  striated  blastema,  externally  splitting  into  fibres 
in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  oval  nuclei  which  it  contains. 

We  cannot  give  a  more  concise  or  complete  account  of  Rokitansky's 
investigations  on  this  mode  of  cyst-origin,  than  Mr.  Paget  has  prepared  to 
our  hand;  and  we  shall  therefore  employ  his  excellent  description : — 

"  In  a  portion  of  such  a  granular  and  cjrstic  kidnev,  nests,  as  Bokitansky  calls 
them,  of  ueUcate  vesicles,  from  a  size  iust  visible  to  tnat  of  a  millet-seed,  may  be 
seen  imbedded  in  a  reddish-grey  or  wnitish  substance.  These  differ  in  size  alone 
from  the  larger  cysts  to  which  one's  attention  would  be  sooner  attracted ;  and,  on 
the  other  side,  it  is  simply  in  size  that  they  differ  from  many  much  smaller.  For 
if  a  portion  of  such  a  nest  be  examined  with  the  microscope,  one  finds,  topether 
witii  the  debris  of  the  kidney,  variously  diseased  it  may  be,  a  vast  number  of 
vesides  or  cysts  that  were  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  most  striking  of  these 
have  a  ^i^  consisting  of  layers  of  fibres  scattered  over  with  curved  nuclei,  and  are 
fiU^  with  granulatea  nuclei,  or,  more  rarely,  with  round  or  polyhedral  cells,  some 
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of  which  may  contain  a  molecokr  or  granular  pigmental  matter.  In  many  of  tliese 
cysts,  the  nuclei  or  cells  are  reduced  to  an  epithelial  lining  of  the  cyst ;  and  in 
some  even  this  is  absent,  and  the  barren  cyst  is  filled  with  a  clear  or  opaline 
adhesive  fluid. 

"From  the  size  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  such  cysts  vary  down  to  one- 
five-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  together  with  these  are  cysts  whose 
walls  (though  their  contents  are  like  those  of  the  others)  consist  of  a  structureless 
hyaline  membrane :  and  these  lie  in  a  stroma  which  is  equally  simple,  but  seems 
to  develop  itself  gradually  into  a  fibrous  structure  circumscribing  the  cysts. 

"Moreover,  one  finds,  in  the  same  specimens,  structures  of  the  most  varions 
sizes,  which,  except  in  size,  agree  completely  with  the  last-mentioned  structureless 
vesicles,  and  show  every  grade  of  size  down  to  that  which  is  just  lai^r  than  a 
nucleus.     The  smallest  of  these  contain  a  clear  fluid,  or  are  slightly  granulated  : 
in  the  larger  there  is  a  central  nucleus,  and  to  this  are  added  a  seconH,  a  third,  and 
a  fourth  nucleus,  and  so  on  till  there  appear  several  which  fill  up  the  oommensuratel  j 
enlarged  vesicle.     Now  in  such  a  nucleus  seems  to  lie  the  nucleus  of  the  history  of 
development  of  these  autogenous  cysts,  not  in  the  kidney  alone,  but  in  any  part  in 
which  they  may  occur.     A  nucleus  grows  to  be  a  cyst,  whether  a  simple  or  oairen 
one,  or  one  that  has  an  endogenous  production  of  nuclei,  or  cells,  or  any  other 
structures.     And  perhaps,  in  the  same  specimen,  the  earlier  history  of  the  nucleus 
itself  may  be  traced ;  for  one  sees,  together  with  the  nuclei,  still  smaller  corpuscles 
of  all  sizes,  down  to  that  of  the  elementary  granule,  socidled;  and  these,  the  lar^r 
they  grow,  the  more  are  they  like  nuclei ;  so  that,  perhaps,  the  progress  of  the 
disease  is  from  these  grannies,  enlarging  to  the  formation  of  nuclei,  and  thence 
pursuing  some  abnormal  course. 

"  It  would  be  tedious  now  to  trace,  from  this  general  sketch  of  their  origin,  all 
the  phases  through  which  such  cysts  may  mss.  Rokitansky  has  done  it  amply. 
We  nave  here  the  elementary  constituents.  T5ut  the  simple  cyst-wall  is  capable, 
not  only  of  growing,  but  of  acquiring,  by  appropriation  and  development  of 
surrouncling  blastema,  the  laminar  and  nucleated  fibrous  tissue,  which  we  nnd  in  its 
full  estate ;  acquiring  these,  we  may  presume,  just  as,  more  normally,  the  simple 
membranous  wall  of  a  new  bloodvessel  acquires,  as  it  ^ws,  the  nuclei  and  fibrous 
tissue  that  belong  to  its  more  perfect  state.  Such  might  be  the  least  abnormal 
course  of  any  cyst :  but  from  this  it  may  deviate ;  thickening,  acquiring  continually 
new  layers,  calcifying,  and  in  other  ways  showing  the  signs  of  degeneration  or 
disease.  The  contents,  also,  of  the  cyst  may  assume  even  yet  more  various  forms  : 
to  name  only  the  extremes — they  may  retain  the  simple  state  of  liquid ;  or  with 
liquid  there  may  be  a  simple,  or  a  specially  secreting,  epithelial  layer ;  or  the 
contents  may  acquire  the  structure  ot  well- organized  glands,  or  cancer,  or  some 
other  tissue ;  and  between  these  extremes,  according  to  conditions  which  we  have 
no  power  to  trace  or  explain,  they  may  pass  in  any  of  the  manifold  ways  of  wrong, 
the  ends  of  which  I  shall  have  to  describe."  (pp.  13,  14.) 

We  think,  however,  that  Mr.  Paget  has  misinterpreted  Eokitansky,  in 
representing  him  as  implying  that  these  cysts  take  their  ongin  in  an 
element  which  is  altogether  new,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Simon's  doctrine 
that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  ''  vesicular  transformations  of  the  ultimate 
structure  of  the  gland/'  to  which  Mr.  Paget  himself  adheres,  and,  as  we 
conceive,  upon  adequate  grounds, — justly  remarking,  that  unless  a  cyst 
were  really  a  transformation  of  a  nucleus,  or  a  cell,  of  the  part  in  which  it 
grows,  we  could  not  understand  the  very  general  similarity  that  we  find 
between  the  contents  of  certain  cysts,  and  the  secretions  or  structures  of 
the  glands  in  or  near  which  they  occur.  But  so  far  from  opposing  this 
view,  Bokitansky  seems  to  us  fully  to  concur  in  it;  for  although  he  speaks 
of  these  cysts  generally  as  "  new  substantive  formations  with  a  peculiar 
elementary  basis,'*  we  understand  him  simply  to  mean  that  they  do  not 
owe  their  origin  to  metamorphoses  or  new  developments  of  pre-formed 
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stractnres,  but  arise  de  novo  from  tissue- germs.     And  that  he  entertains 
the  idea  of  the  identity  of  these  tissue-germs  with  those  of  the  part  in 
which  the  cyst  is  formed,  appears  to  us  to  be  manifest  from  his  description 
of  cystic  bronchocele,  of  which  we  sliall  cite  the  essential  part  as  a  pendant 
to  the  account  given  of  this  affection  by  Professor  Porta,  (see  British  and 
Foreign  Medico-Chinirgical  Review,  vol.  vii.,  p.  101.)     The  essential  type 
of  this  affection,  says  Rokitansky,  consists  in  a  cystic  development  of  the 
gland-vesicles,  and  a  simultaneous  development  of  new  vesicles  by  the  side 
of  those  which  normally  constitute  the  gland,  so  that  they  are  not  only 
augmented  in  size,  but  also  multiplied.     He  considers  that  while  the  lobes 
are  sometimes  formed  by  the  enlargement  of  an  acinus,  consequent  upon 
the  development  of  new  glandular  vesicles  and  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
surrounding   fibrous  tissue,  each  of  them  ordinarily  has  for  its  basis  a 
glandular  vesicle  enlarged  to  a  cyst,  in  which  an  endogenous  new  formation 
of  glandular  substance  takes  place.     The  section  of  a  recent  lobulated 
bronchocele  shows  a  number  of  cysts,  in  which  are  found  the  characteristic 
glandular  vesicles  of  the  substance  of  the  thyroid,  in  various  stages  of 
development.     Some  cysts  contain  none  of  this  endogenous  production, 
whilst  others  are  entirely  filled  by  it;  but  at  last  the  whole  cyst  is  filled, 
and  becomes  a  new  lobe,  in  which  the  process  of  lobular  formation  is 
repeated.     The  cysts  may,  however,  be  sterile — that  is,  may  not  develop 
new  broods  of  vesicles  in  their  interior;  and  they  may  then  be  filled  with 
serous  fluid,  with  iat,  with  colloid, — or  a  single  nucleus  may  develop  itself 
into  a  cell,  which  may  enlarge  to  such  a  degree  as  to  fill  the  parent  cyst ; 
within  this,  again,  another  vesicle  may  form,  which  may  enlarge  in  its  turn ; 
and  thus  each  cyst  may  come  to  have  several  concentric  layers  in  its  walls. 
This  explanation  is  also  applied  by  Rokitansky  to  the  cysts  iound  in  the 
prostate  and  kidney ;  and  we  cannot  but  regard  him,  therefore,  as  having 
most  fully  adopted  the  view,  that  these  cysts  have  their  origin  in  the 
normal  elements  of  the  glandular  tissues,  which  have  taken  on  themselves 
an  abnormal  mode  of  development. 

The  same  view  may  be  applied,  as  Mr.  Paget  remarks,  to  many  solid 
tumours ;  for  as  the  cyst  is  traced  from  the  mere  nucleus,  or  even  from 
the  granule,  onwards  to  its  extreme  of  size  or  complexity  of  structure  or 
contents,  so,  it  is  very  probable,  from  the  numerous  correspondences 
between  them,  that  these  solid  tumours  also  have  had  a  similar  beginning 
in  Bonae  detached  element,  or  tissue-germ,  which  in  their  development 
and  growth  may  coalesce,  and  may  then  appropriate,  or  exchide  for 
absorption,  the  intervening  substance;  and  this  view  is  strengthened  by 
the  correspondence  which  prevails  between  the  texture  of  many  such 
tumours  and  that  of  the  parts  with  which  they  are  connected,  but  from 
which  they  deviate  more  and  more  widely  as  they  grow,  both  in  shape 
and  size. 

But  even  when  we  have  got  to  this  length  in  our  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  certain  cysts  and  tumours,  we  are  still  as  far  as  ever  from  the  explana- 
tion of  the  cardinal  point  in  their  pathology,  tlieir  continual  and  inde- 
pendent growth;  and  we  can  only  point  to  it  as  an  abnormal  manifestation, 
in  the  higher  animals,  of  that  power  of  forming  new  and  independent 
parts,  which  is  normally  characteristic  of  the  lower,  and  which  even 
proc^dfi  in  them  to  the  entire  separation  of  a  complete  and  self-dependent 
being. 
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The  first  species  of  simple  cysts  described  by  Mr.  Paget,  is  the  Oomous. 
Of  this  he  is  acquainted  with  but  one  example,  in  the  spedmens  placed 
by  John  Hunter  in  his  museum;  but  these,  he  remarkE^  are  worthy  of 
particular  admiration,  almost  of  veneration,  for  their  histories  x&clade  the 
honourable  names  of  Hunter,  of  Jenner,  and  of  Cavendish : 

"  Mr.  Hunter  says  of  them, — *  I  have  a  piece  of  the  intestine  of  a  ho^,  which  has 
a  number  of  air-bladders  in  it.  .  .  .  It  was  sent  to  me  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Jenner, 
surgeon,  at  Berklejr,  who  informed  me  that  this  appeanmce  is  found  very 
frequently  upon  the  intestines  of  hogs  that  arc  killed  in  the  summer  months.  -  • .  • 
Mr.  Cavendish  was  so  kind  as  to  examine  a  little  of  this  air;  and  he  foniid  'it 
contained  a  little  fixed  air,  and  the  remainder  not  at  all  inflanimahle,  and  almost 
completely  phlogisticated.' '  .  .  .  , 

"What  a  relic  have  we  here !  Surely,  never,  on  sn  object  so  mean  to  (x>mmon 
apprehensions,  did  such  rays  of  intellectual  light  converge,  as  on  these  to  which 
were  addressed  the  frequent  and  inquiring  observation  of  Jenner — the  keen 
analysis  by  Cavendish — and  the  vast  comparison  and  deep  reflection  of  John 
Hunter !  Surely,  never  were  the  elements  of  an  inductive  process  combined  in 
such  perfection !  Jenner  to  observe ;  Cavendish  to  analyze ;  Hunter  to  conipsre 
and  to  reflect  !*'  (p.  15.) 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  rarity  of  the  foregoing,  is  the  frequency 
of  the  Serous  cysts,  which  are,  of  all  the  order,  the  roost  abfandant. 
Although  there  is  scarcely  a  part  in  which  they  may  not  be  found,  jet 
they  are  so  much  more  commonly  met  with  in  or  near  the  secreting  glands 
or  membranes,  or  in  the  so-called  vascular  glands,  that  some  have  held 
them  to  be  all  examples  of  perverted  epithelial  or  gland-cells — a  supposi- 
tion which  is  negatived,  however,  by  the  fact  of  their  occasional  occurrence 
in  such  parts  as  bones  and  nerves,  among  disep-seated  muscles,  and  in  the 
midst  of  fibrous  tumours.     Mr.  Paget  sheets  for  particular  descriptioD, 
on  account  of  their  surgical  importance,  the  cysts  of  the  neck  and  those 
of  the  mammary  gland;  in  both  of  which  some  variety  of  origin  may  be 
traced.     Thus  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  serous  cysts  of  the  neck 
appear  to  spring  from  the  thyroid  gland,  where  they  are  generated,  in  the 
manner  described  by  Rokitansky;  although  their  connexion  with   that 
orgaii  may  be  subsequently  obscur^.   Others  appear  to  be  transformations 
of  Tasculfii  tumours — ^i.  e.,  of  erectile  growths  or  nsevi ;  a  view  whi<^  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  dose  connexion  which  some  of  these  cysts  have 
with  large  deep-seated  veins,  by  the  occasional  opening  of  bloodvessels 
into  then:  cavities,  and  by  their  somethnes  dbtinctly  forming  portions  of 
Yf^cular  nsevi,  as  in  the  following  case : 

*<  A  child,  three  and  a  half  years  old,  was  under  Mr.  Lawrence's  care,  two  years 
j^j^j^  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  with  a  tumour  covering  the  greater  part  of 
tEe  left  side  of  the  neck  and  the  lower  part  of  the  cheek.  Such  a  sweUmff  had 
existed  from  birth  but  it  had  of  late  enlarged  very  much.  It  was  composed  of  a 
cluster  of  close^set  cysts,  contwnmg  coacuLible  fluid;  hut  at  its  upper  part  a 
finner  portion  of  its  mass  consisted  of  a  collection  of  tortuous  and  dilated  Uood- 
vessels,  like  those  of  a  n»vus.  The  examination  made  of  it,  by  Mr.  Coote,  after 
its  removal,  was  such  as  to  l«iye  httle  doubt  m  his  mmd  that  it  had  oriRm  in  or 
^t^  a  n«vus  growth."  (p.  16.)  »      "* 

To  this  point  Mr.  Paget  subsequently  returns  in  his  account  of  erectile 
tumours,  where  he  refers  to  some  additional  cases  recorded  by  Mr.  C»sar 
Hawkins  ^^  ^^^'  ^^*^  ^^  ^^^  *^®"^  explanations  of  the  production  of 
such   cyetB  in  nievi  or  m  connexion  with  veins.     It  is  of  considerable 
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practical  importance  to  arrive,  if  possible,  at  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  such 
cases,  as  the  opening  of  these  cysts  has  frequently  occasioned  death  by 
haemorrhage,  sometimes  venous,  sometimes  arterial.  Like  the  erectile 
tumours  themselves,  these  complications  are  nearly  always  congenital. 

Iq  no  organ  is  the  formation  of  serous  cysts  (or  of  cysts  in  general) 
more  frequent  than  in  the  mammary  gland ;  and  in  none  is  it  surgically 
more  important.  That  some  of  these  cysts  are  dilated  dv/^y  or  portions 
of  da<^  grown  into  the  cyst  form,  is  put  beyond  doubt  by  their  proved 
continuity  with  the  lactiferous  tubes.  But  Mr.  Paget  agrees  with  Mr. 
Birkett  in  thinking  that  the  majority  of  cysts  in  the  mammary  gland  are, 
like  most  renal  cysts,  dilated  glandular  vesicles.  This  seems  especially 
obvious  in  those  cases  in  which  the  whole  gland  is  filled  with  them;  and 
it  is  an  interesting  point  of  resemblance  between  the  mammary  and  the 
renal  cysts,  that  although  the  proper  substance  of  the  gland  which  forms 
their  matrix  may  be  quite  healthy,  it  is  more  commonly  contracted  and 
partially  indurated,  like  the  shrivelled  and  contracted  substance  of  the 
kidney,  in  which  the  renal  cysts  are  so  commonly  lodged,  or  perhaps  more 
nearly  resembling  the  shrivelled  indurated  condition  of  the  lung  that  may 
coincide  with  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  or  of  the  air-cells.  Although  the 
coincidence  of  such  cystic  growths  with  cancer  is  not  rare,  yet  there  is  no 
reason  to  consider  them  as  having  in  themselves  a  malignant  nature.  Still, 
the  diagnosis  between  cystic  disease  and  cancer  is  not  always  clear,  and 
many  breasts  have  been  removed  in  this  uncertainty,  which  might  have 
heen  properly  left.  The  following  case  is  adduced  by  Mr.  Paget  as  an 
example  of  this  difficulty  of  diagnosis. 

**  A  woman,  fifty  years  old,  had,  in  her  left  breast,  iust  below  the  surface  of  the 
mammary  eland,  a  small,  smooth,  oval,  and  moveable  tumour.  It  felt  firm,  but 
not  hard ;  out  extermd  to  it,  in  a  line  extending  towards  the  axilla,  were  two  or 
three  small  round  '  knots,'  scarcely  so  large  as  peas,  and  quite  hard.  In  the  axilla 
was  an  enlai^d  gland.  The  breast  was  soft,  flaccid,  and  pendulous.  The  tumour 
was  sometimes  painful,  and  a  serous  and  bloody  fluid  often  flowed  from  the 
nipple.  The  patient's  youngest  child  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  the  tumour  had 
been  noticed  six  monthis,  having  arisen  without  evident  cause.  There  was  doubt 
eaoQgh  about  the  diagnosis  of  tnis  case  to  suggest  that  the  tumour  should  first  be 
eat  into.  An  incision  exposed  the  cavity  of  a  cyst  full  of  dark,  turbid,  greenish 
floid,  and  near  it  many  more  cysts.  Similar  cysts  pervaded  the  whole  exteut  of 
the  gland,  and  the  whole  breast  was  therefore  removed.  Many  of  the  cysts 
oomnmnicated  with  lactiferous  tubes,  from  which  bristles  could  be  passed  through 
the  nipple."  (p.  18.) 

The  ground  for  operation  in  this  case  we  presume  to  have  been  the 
multiphcity  of  the  cysts,  giving  rise  to  the  apprehension  that  the  opening 
of  the  principal  cyst  would  be  followed  by  the  enlargement  of  some  of  the 
others :  we  can  scarcely  think  that  the  enlargement  and  induration  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  could  fairly  weigh  down  tlie  scale  in  favour  of  removal, 
if  the  purely  cystic  nature  of  the  disease  was  clear.  In  some  of  these 
esses,  tiie  removal  or  laying  open  of  one  of  the  large  cysts  has  been 
sufficient  to  effect  a  cure;  but  in  other  instances  the  smaller  cysts  that 
have  been  left  behind  have  enlarged,  and  the  recurrence  of  the  disease  has 
necessitated  fresh  operative  interference.  Serous  cysts  of  the  mammary 
ghiud  may  attidn  a  very  large  size,  and  this  within  a  short  time :  Mr.  Paget 
mentions  a  case  in  which  nine  pounds  of  limpid  serosity  were  produced^ 
wiUiiu  three  months,  in  the  breast  of  a  woman  thirty  years  old.     It  would 
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fluid  similar  to  that  which  had  heen  drawn  off.  One  peculiar  variety  of 
saDguineous  cysts  appears  to  be  derived  from  a  dilated  portion  of  some 
vein,  which  has  gradually  been  separated  by  the  constriction  of  its  neck, 
and  completely  cut  off  from  the  stream  of  blood ;  such  an  one  was  removed 
some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  saphena 
vein;  and  although  neither  that  nor  any  other  vein  could  be  traced  into 
the  cyst,  yet  its  venous  character  was  manifested  by  two  valves  resembling 
those  of  veins,  found  upon  its  inner  surface. 

Cysts  containing  Oily  ot  fatty  matter,  without  any  more  highly-organized 
substance,  are  very  rare;  although  fatty  matters  are  frequently  found  in 
combination  with  cyst-contents  of  a  different  kind,  and  are  probably  to  be 
then  regarded  as  originating  in  the  degeneration  of  these.  We  would 
suggest  whether  the  proper  oily  cysts  may  not  be  enlarged  fat-cells,  their 
contents,  in  the  two  cases  dted,  being  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the 
adipose  vesicles. 

To  the  term  Colloid  cysts,  no  very  definite  meaning  can  at  present  be 
assigned;  the  term  colloid  being  applied  by  Frcrichs,  Rokitausky,  and 
other  recent  Grerman  writers,  to  "  all  those  morbid  materials  that  are 
pellucid,  jelly-like,  flickering,  half  solid,  or  more  or  less  resembling  the 
material  found  in  gelatiniform,  alveolar,  or  colloid  cancer.**  In  the 
enumeration  which  they  give,  however,  it  is  evident  that  they  include 
matters  which  have  nothing  in  common  with  true  colloid  but  their 
consistence,  such  as  the  contents  of  ranulte  and  of  many  burs» ;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  further  observation  is  required  for  the  more  precise  separa- 
tion of  the  malignant  from  the  non-malignant  forms  of  colloid  growths. 

The  last  group  of  simple  cysts  includes  those  of  which  the  contents 
are  secreted  fluids,  like  those  of  the  glands  from  whose  dilated  ducts  or 
transformed   elements  they  spring.     Such  are  the   cysts  in  the  breast 
that  contain  milk,  and  probably  many  instances  of  ranula.     But  some  of 
the  most  interesting  examples  of  this  group  are  furnished  by  the  seminal 
cystSy  including  under  this  name  those  that  are  usually  called  encysted 
hydroceles,  or  hydroceles  of  the  spermatic  cord.     Our  readers  will  recollect 
tliat  the  discovery  was  made  at  the  same  time,  and  independently  of  one 
another,  by  Mr.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Liston,  that  the  fluid  obtained  from  these 
cvsts  usually  contains  spermatozoa;  and  the  proof  was  first  afforded  by  the 
dissections  of  Mr.  Paget,  that  the  cysts  had  no  open  communication  or  other 
connexion  with  any  i^art  of  the  secretory  apparatus  of  the  testicle,  and 
that  their  relation  to  the  epididymis,  on  which  they  lay,  was  such  as  to 
forbid  the  supposition  of  the  seminal  secretion  being  transmitted  to  them 
from  the  tubes.     It  was  by  him  that  the  idea  was  first  suggested,  that 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  independent  glandular  elements ;  and,  though 
at  first  deemed   improbable,   this  view   has   subsequently   come   to   be 
confirmed  by  so  much  evidence  of  an  analogical  kind,  besides  receiving 
sQpport  from  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  spermatozoa  in  these  cysts  is 
not  an  occasional  but  an  almost  constant  occurrence,  that  it  can  scarcely 
now  be  set  aside.     It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  some 
si)ecimen8  of  these  "  hydroceles  of  the  cord,"  even  when  spermatozoa  may 
liave  been  found  ih  them  at  other  times,  the  fluid  may  be  merely  serous. 
^is  diversity  is  common  among  other  glandular  cysts,  and  it  seems  to 
We  some  reference  to  their  period  of  growth.      For,  as   Mr.  Paget 
remarks 
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"  When  it  happens  in  different  periods  of  the  same  cyst,  it  iUnstrates  the  general 
rule  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  cysts  are  apt  to  degenerate,  and  to  produce  less 
and  less  higldy  organized  substances  or  secretions.  This  degeneration  does  not 
take  place  in  any  certain  time;  but  generally  the  larjj^er  a  cyst  grows,  the  less 
orgamzed  are  its  products;  as  if  nearly  aU  the  formative  force  were  expended  in 
growth,  and  little  remained  available  for  secretion.  Generally,  also,  the  longer  a 
cyst  has  Uved,  the  less  organized  are  its  products.  However,  these  roles  are  only 
general;  and  I  met  with  a  remarkable  exception  to  them,  last  year,  in  a  seminal 
cyst  which  had  existed  for  many  years  in  a  man  more  than  seventy  years  old.  1 
withdrew  from  it  eighteen  ounces  of  fluid,  laden  with  seminal  filaments,  and  no 
fresh  accumulation  took  place."  (p.  22.) 

It  was  belicTed  by  Mr.  Lloyd  that  in  some  cases  he  had  obtained  flnid 
containing  spermatozoa  from  hydroceles  of  the  tunica  vaginalis ;  and  this 
belief  has  been  confirmed  by  the  post-mortem  examination  of  a  case  after 
death,  in  which  the  fluid  of  the  hydrocele,  repeatedly  drawn  off,  had 
always  contained  abundant  seminal  filaments.  The  hydrocele  was  found 
to  present  no  unusual  appearance,  except  that  the  inner  surface  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  was  rendered  uneven  by  a  few  small  depressions  or 
pouches ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  near  the  surface  of  the  testicle 
there  were  minute  secreting  cysts,  which  by  dehiscence  discharged  their 
contents  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginidis. 

The  essential  character  of  the  group  of  cystic  formations  to  which 
Mr.  Paget  applies  the  designation  proliferous,  consists  in  the  power 
which  they  possess,  of  developing,  by  endogenous  growth,  regularly 
organized  and  even  vascular  structures  in  their  interior.  We  agree  wiA 
him  in  considering  the  term  ''proliferous**  as  superior  to  that  of 
''compound,**  which  is  usually  applied  to  these  growths;  because  the 
latter  does  not  suggest  the  difference  between  the  cysts  with  endogenous 
growths,  and  those  which  may  appear  equally  compound,  though  they  are 
only  simple  cysts  clustered  or  grouped  together — a  difference  which 
should  be»clearly  marked  in  names,  as  it  is  generally  so  in  nature,  although 
intermediate  conditions  here  also  occasionally  present  themselves. — What 
has  been  said  of  the  origin  of  the  barren  cysts  applies  also  to  that  of  the 
proliferous ;  and  the  differences  between  them  have  reference  entirely  to 
the  nature  of  the  intra-cystic  productions. 

The  first  group  includes  those  which  have  other  cysts  growing  in  or 
upon  their  walls ;  most  characteristic  examples  of  which  are  presented  by 
the  complex  ovarian  cysts,  and  by  the  "hydatid  mole**  or  cystic 
degeneration  of  the  chorion.  The  history  of  the  former  of  these  has  been 
already  so  carefully  worked  out  by  Dr.  Hodgkin,  that  Mr.  Paget  passes 
them  by  with  no  more  than  an  allusion  to  some  characteristic  examples  of 
their  typical  forms  contained  in  the  Museum,  and  with  a  remark  upon 
their  multitudinous  diversities  of  form,  size,  and  mode  of  aggregation. 
Dr.  Hodgkin*s  doctrines,  however,  are  based  upon  naked- eye  olwervations; 
and  do  not  give  us  any  clear  insight  into  the  mode  of  generation  of 
endogenous  cysts ;  this  point  has  been  more  fully  elucidated  by  Dr.  Met- 
tenheimer*s  recent  microscopic  study  of  the  constituent  cysts  of  the 
"  hydatid  mole,**  whose  true  nature,  as  a  cystic  degeneration  of  the  chorion, 
was  first  pointed  out,  we  believe,  by  Professor  Simpson,  many  years  since, 
this  discovery  having  been  one  of  the  earliest  foundations  of  his  subse- 
quent fame. — ^The  general   characters  of  this  disease  are  well  known. 
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A^  part,  or  even  the  whole,  of  the  chorion  is  covered  with  pellucid  vesicles 
with  limpid  contents,  home  on  long,  slender,  and  often  branching  pedicles ; 
these  c^-sts  are  usually  either  oval  or  pyriform ;  they  may  be  either  simple, 
or  may  bear  others  projecting  from  their  walls ;  and  these  walls  may  be 
clear,  or  may  have  minute  opaque  dots.  The  following  is  Mr.  Pagct's 
account  of  Dr.  Mettenheimer's  observations,  and  of  the  conclusions  which 
thej  seem  to  justify : — 

"  Dr.  Mettcnheimer  has  fpund  that  the  minute  dots  hesettiiig  these  cysts  are 
villous  processes,  exactly  resembling  those  of  the  natural  chorion,  and  growing 
from  the  walls  of  the  cysts,  cither  outwardly  or  into  their  cavities.  In  these  vilS 
he  traced  the  development  of  cysts.  In  their  natural  state,  they  may  be  described 
as  filifonn  or  clavate  processes,  often  branching  and  bearing  bud-like  projections, 
and  composed  of  dimly-granular  substance,  in  which  are  imbedded  minute 
nucleated  cells.  In  this  cystic  disease,  vesicular  bodies  may  be  seen  scattered 
amon^  the  cells  in  the  villi,  which  bodies  are  distinguished  from  the  cells  by  their 
pellucidity,  their  larger  size,  and  double  contours;  but,  from  the  cells  to  these, 
every  gradation  may  be  so  traced  as  to  leave  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  vesicles  are 
derived  from  cells  deviating  from  their  normal  characters.  Thus  in  some  of  the 
cells  the  contents  are  seen  lighter  and  less  granular;  in  some  they  have  entirely 
disappeared,  without  increase  of  size;  and  then,  when  their  contents  are  thus 
become  uniformly  pellucid,  and  they  have  acquired  the  character  of  vesicles,  the 
cells  appear  to  grow,  while  their  walls  become  stronger,  and  they  acquire  such  a 
size  that  they  are  recognised  as  very  small  cysts,  similar,  in  all  but  their  size,  to 
those  which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

"Now,  though  this  formation  of  cysts  has  been  traced  by  Mettenheimer  only  in 
the  villi  which  grow  on  the  cysts  themselves,  and  therefore,  so  to  speak,  only  in 
the  production  of  the  cysts  ol  the  second  and  later  generations,  yet  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  first  cysts  in  the  diseased  chorion  are  formed  in  its  own  villi 
after  the  siuue  manner,  for  the  villi  borne  on  the  cysts  are,  in  all  essential 
chaiacters,  like  those  natural  to  the  chorion ;  and  the  cysts  of  all  generations  are 
equally  like.  The  whole  process  may,  therefore,  be  probably  thus  described : — 
Certain  of  the  cells  in  the  proper  villi  of  the  chorion,  deviating  from  their  cell- 
form,  and  increasing  disproportionately  in  size,  form  cysts,  which  remain  connected 
by  the  gradually  elongated  and  hypertrophied  tissue  of  the  villi.  *  On  the  outer 
surface  of  the  new-formed  cysts,  each  of  which  would,  as  it  were,  repeat  the 
diorion  and  surpass  its  powers,  a  new  vc^tation  of  villi  sprouts  out,  of  the  same 
structure  as  the  proper  viUi  of  the  chorion.  In  these  begins  again  a  similar 
development  of  cysts ;  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.*  Each  cyst,  as  it  enlarges,  seems  to 
lead  to  the  wasting  of  the  cells  around  it ;  and  then,  moving  away  from  the  villus 
in  which  it  was  formed,  it  draws  out  the  base  of  the  villus,  which  strengthens 
itself,  and  forms  the  pedicle  on  which  the  cyst  remains  suspended. 

"Such  is  the  account  of  the  minute  structure  and  formation  of  the  cystic 
disease  of  the  chorion ;  and  perhaps  no  instance  could  afford  a  better  confirmation 
of  the  production  of  cysts  by  the  enormous  growth  of  elementary  cells,  or  a  better 
type  of  the  capacity  of  cysts  thus  formed  to  produce  structures  resembling  those 
in  the  abnormities  of  which  themselves  originated.  A  similar  capacity  is  among 
the  characters  of  all  the  cysts  of  which  I  shall  next  have  to  speak."  (pp.  24;,  25.) 

The  second  group  of  proliferous  cysts  consists  of  those  which  put  forth 
vascular  growths  from  their  free  surfaces;  and  in  by  far  the  most  numerous 
class  of  cases,  these  growths  are  of  a  nature  exactly  comparable  to  that  of 
a  secreting  or  a  vascular  gland.  Such  cysts  form  part  of  the  group  to 
which  the  name  of  "  sero-cystic  sarcoma"  was  given  by  Sir  B.  Brodie.  Of 
late  years  the  exact  nature  of  the  endogenous  growth  has  been  clearly 
ascertained  by  the  assistance  of  the  microscope;  and  we  are  now  no  longer 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  vague  generic  term  sarcoma  as  a  cloak  for 
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our  ignorance.     As  already  pointed  out,  one  form  of  bronchooele  consists 
of  proliferous  glandular  cysts  developed  in  the  substance  of  the  thyroid 
gland ;  but  it  is  in  the  mammary  gland  that  this  kind  of  growth  is  most 
common  and  most  characteristic.     In  some  instances,  the  cyst   merely 
contains  lobated  glandular  masses  projecting  into  its  cavity,  the  remainder 
of  which  is  occupied  by  serous  fluid;  but  in  other  cases  the  solid  growth 
may  completely  fill  the  cyst,  which  then  simply  forms  an  investment  to  it; 
and  its  increase  may  even  take  place  at  a  greater  rate  than  that  of  the 
cyst,  so  that  it  bursts  its  walls,  and  even  protrudes  through  the  integument 
like  a  hernia  of  the  brain,  growing  afresh,  too,  like  such  a  hernia,  when  it 
has  been  cut  away.     This  last  stage,  in  fact,  is  often  extremely  rapid, 
even  when  the  earlier  ones  have  been  very  slow;  the  progress  of  the 
growth  being  frequently  quicker  than  that  of  most  cancerous  growths. 
Such  appears — especially  from  the  observations  of  M.  Lebert  and  Mr. 
Birkett — to  be  the  origin  of  the  proper  mammary  glandular  tumours,  the 
"chronic  mammary  tumours"  of  Sir  A.  Cooper;  and  Mr.   Paget  fully 
confirms  the  statements  of  these  investigators,  by  his  own  observations  on 
a  well-marked  case  of  the  kind,  in  which  the  tumour  had  commenced  more 
than  thirty  years  previously,  remained  like  a  small  knot  for  twenty-six 
years,  and  then  slowly  increased,  until,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  a  red 
fungous  mass  protruded  from  the  breast,   bled  freely  sometimes,   and 
discharged  profusely,  increasing  quickly,  and  being  moreover  painful.     The 
whole  breast  was  removed  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  Paget  found  that 
the  tumour  contained  a  multitude  of  proliferous   cysts,  with  glandular 
endogenous  growths  in  various  stages  of  development. 

It  is   not  in  all  soft   intra- cystic  growths,   however,   that   glandular 
structure  may  be  recognised.     Mr.  Paget  has  exammed  three  cases  in 
which  the  contents  of  the  cyst  were  a  gelatinous  blastema  with  no  distinct 
fibres,  but  having  nuclei  and  cells  imbedded  in  it,  which  chiefly  presented 
the  forms  of  developing  areolar  texture  like  those  in  granulations  or  in  the 
lymph  of  inflammatory  exudations.     Nearly  similar  and  equally  indecisive 
observations  have  been  made  by  Mettenheimer  and  Bruch;  and  Mr.  Paget 
considers  it  to  be  a  not  improbable  surmise,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
vascular  intra-cystic  growths  have  a  tendency  to  assume  the  glandular 
structure,  but  that  in  such  instances  as  the  above  they  fall  short  of  it,  or 
swerve  from  the  right  course      He  wisely  contents  himself,  however,  with 
throwmg  out  the  hmt ;  deemmg  it  unwise  to  draw  a  definite  conclus/on  as 
to  a  class  of  bodies,  of  whose  changes  during  development,  degeneration, 
and  disease,  we  are  almost  completely  ignorant.     It  would  be  well  if  all 
pathologists  would  imitate  his  caution. 

Similar  glanduliferous  cyste  are  met  with  in  other  glands,  as  the 
prostate;  and  they  sometimes  occur  in  other  situations,  a!  the  Kp  or  the 
kbium,  where  they  may  be  suspected  to  have  originated  in  a  sehLLous  or 
mucous  gland      But  Mr.  Paget  states  that  their  c W^^  may^e  d^^^ 

Z^^.V^r  'nr^-  '".T^  ^^  parts  altogether  disc^Lct^  2 
secreting  glands;  and  he  gives  three  cases  of  tliis  kind,  in  two  of  wWh  the 

^^^  m  the  mammary  cysts  last  adverted  to;  and  we  would  suggest 
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whether  the  cjgts  may  not  have  had  their  origin  in  some  minute 
absorbent  glandule,  or  may  not  have  budded-off  from  a  lymphatic,  like 
the  sanguineous  cysts  formerly  noticed  as  budding-off  from  veins. 

A  very  important  practical  point  connected  with  these  glandular  cysts, 
is  their  frequent  tendency  to  recur  af^-er  removal ;  this  tendency  being 
sometimes  so  inveterate,  as  to  be  scarcely  surpassed  even  by  that  of 
malignant  tumours.  In  the  first  of  the  cases  cited  by  Mr.  Paget,  which 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  a  "sero- cystic  sarcoma,"  or 
"  glandiferous  cyst"  of  large  size,  was  removed  from  the  breast,  together 
with  a  great  part  of  the  gland  itself.  After  fifteen  mouths,  another 
tumour  began  to  grow  beneath  the  scar ;  and  Mr.  Lawrence  removed  this 
also,  with  all  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  (it  is  believed)  with  the  whole 
remainder  of  the  mammary  gland.  About  seven  months  after  this  second 
operation  (during  which  interval  the  patient  had  fully  regained  her  stout 
robust  appearance)  a  third  tumour  appeared,  and  then  a  fourth ;  these  also 
were  removed  by  Mr.  Lawrence ;  but  the  patient  died  of  erysipelas  super- 
vening on  the  last  operation.  The  removed  growths  were  carefully 
examined  by  Mr.  Paget,  who  could  discover  no  trace  of  cancerous 
structure  in  them ;  their  whole  character  being  that  of  glandular  structure, 
apparently  less  perfectly  developed,  however,  in  the  second  tumour  than 
m  the  first  Sir  B.  Brodie  has  related  a  case  of  single  re-appearance  of 
such  a  tumour;  but  two  cases  of  much  more  frequent  recurrence  are  cited 
by  Mr.  Paget;  one,  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Birkett,  in  which  five 
operations  were  performed,  the  last  in  June  1850,  since  which  time  the 
patient  has  remained  quite  well ;  and  another  recorded  by  M.  Lesauvages, 
m  which  seven  operations  were  performed,  but  in  which  the  disease  still 
recurred,  and  the  patient  died.     On  these  cases  Mr.  Paget  remarks — 

"  Unfortanately  no  examination  of  such  a  case  has  yet  been  made  after  death ; 
so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  the  more  characteristic  features  of 
">sKgnant  disease  existed,  such  as  the  concurrence  of  similar  disease  Lu  internal 
ornns.  Mere  repetition  of  growth,  I  need  hardly  say,  docs  not  justii'y  us  in 
^^alling  a  tumour  malignant;  especially  in  the  instance  of  a  tumour  in  which 
clusters  of  cysts  are  prone  to  grow  together;  for  the  repetition  of  growth  may  be 
Que  merely  to  the  pecuHarity  of  the  cysts  growing  in  succession,  and  not,  as  they 
osually  do,  together  and  commensnrately."  (p.  30.) 

But  although  we  are  not  to  consider  this  strongly-marked  tendency 
to  recurrence  as  in  itself  an  evidence  of  malignant  character  of  the  cystic 
tumours  which  present  it,  yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  their  mode  of 
growth  may  be  imitated  by  that  of  genuine  cancerous  diseases. 

"Cancerous  growths  may  be  found  in  cysts  under  at  least  two  different  circum- 
stances— namely,  in  cysts  that  of  themselves  appear  innocent,  and  in  cysts 
produced  within  cancers. 

"  Of  the  former  mode  of  growth  we  have  examples  sometimes  in  ovarian  cysts. 
Well-marked  cancerous  growths,  usually  of  the  medullary  or  the  alveolar  form, 
^Jgrow  from  their  waBs;  and  herein  is  the  best— perhaps  the  only  unexcep- 
tionable— instance  of  the  transformation  of  an  innocent  into  a  malignant  tumour. 

"  The  second  mode  of  production  of  intra-cystic  cancers  is  best  shown  in  some 
examples  of  medullary  tumours  of  the  testicle.  In  these  we  may  sec  a  repetition, 
^  far  as  the  outline  plan  is  concerned,  of  the  intra-cyslic  production  ol  thyroid 
S"Uid.  The  great  mass  of  the  medullary  disease  includes  smaller  masses,  com- 
pletely incapsnled  with  fibro-cellular  tissue,  and  commonly  presenting  a  lobed 
uid  laminated  form,  at  once  reminding  us  of  the  intra-cystic  mammary  glandular 
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growths,  and  justifying  the  application  to  them  of  the  princijjles  of  Dr.  Hodgkin's 
theory  of  the  growth  of  cancers.  In  these  medullary  testicles,  the  intra-cjstic 
medullary  growths  have  usually  filled  the  cysts  and  coalesced  with  their  walls.'' 
(p.  30.)  ' 

The  last  group  of  proliferous  cysts  is  that  in  which  Skin,  Hair,  or  Teeth, 
more  or  less  perfectly  formed,  present  themselves  in  their  interior.  In 
some  of  the  cutaneous  cysts,  all  the  textures  have  been  so  fully  developed, 
that  the  lining  of  the  cyst  has  completely  imitated  the  true  skin.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  observe,  however,  that  the  most  perfect  of  such  cysts  either 
occur  in  the  ovaries,  or  if  presenting  themselves  in  other  parts,  are  con- 
genital ;  and  that  when  they  occur  anywhere  but  in  the  ovaries  in  later 
life,  the  structures  they  contain  -are  far  less  complete,  their  character, 
however,  being  shown  by  the  fact,  that  when  laid  open  to  the  air,  they  do 
not  granulate,  but  assume  for  their  internal  surfaces  the  characters  of  the 
adjacent  and  now  continuous  skin.  That  some  of  the  cutaneous  and 
piliferous  cysts  have  their  origin  in  ordinary  sebaceous  or  piliferous 
follicles,  appears  probable,  not  only  from  their  situation,  but  also  from  the 
fact  that  some  of  them  may  be  emptied  by  pressure  through  a  small 
aperture  by  which  they  still  communicate  with  the  cutaneous  surface. 
But  the  greater  part  of  them  are  closed  on  all  sides  alike,  so  that  they 
must  be  regarded  as  cysts  new  formed ;  and  such  cysts  sometimes,  though 
more  rarely,  occur  in  situations  where  neither  hair-follicles  nor  sebaceous 
glandulse  normally  present  themselves,  as  in  the  testicle,  lung,  kidney, 
bladder,  and  brain. — Among  the  contents  of  these  cysts,  extreme  varieties 
may  be  observed ;  among  which  the  following  are  worthy  of  particular 
notice : 

"  1st.  We  find  successive  productions  of  epidermis,  formed  in  layers  on  the 
inner  walls  of  the  cyst,  and  thence  successively  shed,  and  pushed  inwards  towards 
its  centre.  A  section  of  such  cysts  (which  were  particularly  described  by  Sir 
Everard  Home  from  the  Hunterian  specimens)  presents  layers  of  white  soft 
epidermis,  like  macerated  epidermis  of  the  heel  or  palm.  The  external  layers  are 
commonly  quite  regular ;  hut  the  internal  are  more  disorderly,  as  if  broken  up  and 
mingled  with  less  organized  productions. 

"  2ndly.  A  peculiar  appearance  is  given  to  contents  like  these,  where,  among 
the  layers  of  epidermal  scales,  abundant  crystals  of  cholestearine  are  min^leo. 
They  hence  derive  an  appearance  like  that  of  the  masses  to  which  Miiller  has  given 
the  name  of  cholesteatoma,  or  laminated  fatty  tumour;  and,  indeed,  the  few 
instances  of  well-marked  examples  of  this  disease  which  I  have  been  able  to 
examine,  as  well  as  Miiller's  own  account,  make  me  think  that  what  he  named 
cholesteatoma  is  only  a  combination  of  layers  of  epidermal  scales  with  crystals  of 
cholestearine.  The  appearance  produced  by  such  a  combmation  is  quite  peculiar. 
It  forms  nodular  masses  of  soft  and  brittle  substance,  like  wax  or  spermaceti,  the 
surfaces  of  which  present  a  bright  glistening,  like  that  of  mother-of-pearl,  while 
their  sections  are  finely  laminated.  It  is  a  rare  disease ;  the  most  frequent  seats 
of  well-marked  specimens  appearing  to  be  in  ovarian  cysts,  and  in  connexion  with 
the  membranes  of  the  brain.  The  characters  are  well  shown  in  the  contents  of  a 
small  ovarian  cyst  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital ;  and  in  the  tumour  within  the 
occipital  part  of  the  cranium,  in  Mr.  Hawkins's  Collection,  to  which  1  have  already 
referred.  Striking  examples  are  figured  by  Cruveilhier,  but  the  want  of  microscopic 
examination  leaves  their  constitution  uncertain. 

"  3rdly.  In  the  opposite  extreme  to  these  cysts,  in  which  the  cuticular  product 
is  most  perfect,  we  find  an  innumerable  variety  of  contents,  of  buff  and  ochre  yellow, 
and  brownish  materials,  that  seem  to  consist  mainly  of  degenerate  cuticle  mingled 
with  sebaceous  secretions.  The  microscope  finds  in  them  a  confused  mass  of 
withered  scales,  of  granular  fatty  matter,  clustered  and  floating  free,  of  cholestearine 
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crystals,  and  of  earthy  matter  in  free  molecules,  or  enclosed  within  the  cells  or 
sdiies.  And  all  these  may  be  floating  in  licjuid,  or  retained  in  some  soft  tenacious 
mass,  or  clustered  in  hard  nodular  imd  pointed  masses,  projecting  Uke  stalactites 
from  the  old  cyst-walls."  (p.  32.) 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  cysts  of  this  kind,  when  subcutaneous,  to 
ulcerate,  and  for  the  contents  to  protrude;  and  such  is  liable  to  occur  as  a 
consequence  of  Ickal  inflammation,  which  seems  to  have  its  origin  in  a 
general  derangement  of  health.  In  regard  to  operative  interference  with 
such,  therefore,  that  caution  is  particularly  necessary,  which  should  be 
observed  with  respect  to  all  tumours — namely,  to  abstain  from  operating 
when  the  general  state  of  health  is  unfavourable ;  and  Mr.  Paget  candidly 
narrates,  for  the  warning  of  his  auditors,  a  case  which  occurred  to  himself 
about  three  years  previously,  whose  unfortunate  issue  seemed  traceable  to 
the  viohition  of  this  rule — an  operation  for  the  removal  of  an  ulcerated 
sebaceous  cyst  from  the  abdomen  of  a  strong  but  very  intemperate  man, 
having  been  followed,  first  by  haemorrhage,  and  then  by  abscesses  with 
phlebitis,  under  which  the  patient  at  last  sank. 

Of  the  cysts  containing  teeth,  those  which  occur  in  and  about  the  jaws 
are  probably  to  be  considered  as  tooth-capsules,  from  which  the  teeth  have 
not  been  extruded,  and  which  therefore  remain,  becoming  filled  with  fluid, 
and  growing  larger.  It  seems  to  us  probable  that,  when  these  occur  as 
sup^^ditions  to  the  regular  teeth,  they  have  their  origin  in  that  continued 
gemmation  of  the  normal  tooth-sacs,  which  gives  origin  to  the  succession 
of  teeth  both  of  the  mammalia  and  the  lower  vertebrata,  and  which,  though 
usually  limited  in  the  former,  is  occasionally  prolonged,  as  in  the  latter, 
giving  rise  to  supernumerary  teeth,  or  to  the  production  of  a  third  set. 
When  not  thus  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  teeth,  deutigerous 
cysts  are  most  commonly  found  in  the  ovaries;  and  when  perfectly- 
formed  teeth  occur  in  cysts  elsewhere,  their  production  seems  usually  to 
have  been  congenital.  The  perfection  of  structure  in  the  teeth  occurring 
in  ovarian  cysts  is  very  remarkable.  Professor  Owen  describes  in  his 
Odontography  a  tooth  from  an  ovarian  cyst,  in  which  the  enamel,  dentine, 
and  cementum,  were  all  completely  formed,  and  exhibited  their  ordinary 
relations  of  position;  and  we  ourselves  possess  a  similar  specimen.  The 
shape  of  these  encysted  teeth  is  more  or  less  irregular,  but  it  may  generally 
be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the  ordinary  types.  Here,  then,  as  with 
respect  to  the  cutaneous  and  piliferous  cysts,  we  may  remark,  with  Mr. 
Paget,  that  *'  the  great  formative  power  which  they  manifest  is  consistent 
with  their  occurring  only  in  embryo  or  foetal  life,  and  in  the  ovaries,  iu 
which,  independent  of  impregnation,  one  discovers  so  many  signs  of  great 
power  of  development  ;**  and  we  believe  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
bring  together  such  a  continuous  series  of  cases,  beginning  with  dentigerous 
and  piliferous  cysts,  and  ending  with  complete  embryoes,  as  would  show 
that  they  must  all  be  considered  to  have  the  same  origin,  and  to  be 
expressions  of  the  same  kind  of  power, — the  simple  cyst  being  thus  a  kind 
of  rude  attempt  at  the  production  of  a  distinct  individual, — and  the  encysted 
embryo  found  even  in  a  male  subject  being  but  the  result  of  an  unusually 
high  development  of  a  proliferous  cyst. 

For  the  reasons  already  stated,  we  shall  not  follow  Mr.  Paget  through 
his  account  of  the  Solid  Tumours  with  nearly  the  same  minuteness  that 
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we  have  bestowed  on  his  history  of  the  Cystic;  and  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  a  selection  of  those  points  in  which  some  particular  novelty 
either  of  fact  or  of  opinion  is  brought  forward. 

The  characters  of  Fatty  Tumours  are  so  well  understood  and  so  generally 
known,  that  we  need  not  stop  to  dwell  upon  them ;  but  in  adverting  to 
the  capsular  investments  with  which  they  are  covered,  Mr.  Paget  gives  an 
account  of  their  texture  which  we  think  worth  quoting,  as  being  equally 
applicable  to  the  investments  of  most  innocent  tumours : 


"  The  capsule,  then,  of  such  a  tumour  is  usually  a  layer  of  fibro-cellular  tissue, 
well-organized,  dry,  and  containing  bloodvessels  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
tumour.  It  appears  to  be  formed  of  the  fibro-cellular  tissue  of  the  part  in  which 
the  tumour  grow  s,  increased  and  often  strengthened  in  adaptation  to  the  bulk  and 
other  circumstances  of  its  contents.  It  grows  with  the  tumour,  invests  it,  and  at 
once  connects  it  with  the  adjacent  tissues,  and  separates  it  from  them, — as,  e.  g., 
similar  fibro-cellular  tissue  does  each  muscle  in  a  umb.  Its  adhesion  to  both  the 
tumour  and  the  parts  around  it  is  more  intimate  than  that  of  its  layers  to  one 
another;  so  that  when  such  tumours  are  cut  into,  the^  may  be  (uslodged  by 
splitting  the  layers  of  their  capsule,  and  leaving  some  of  it  on  the  tumour,  and 
some  in  the  cavity  from  which  the  tumour  is  extracted.  This,  at  least,  can  be 
done  easily,  unless  the  tumour  has  been  the  seat  of  inflammation,  which  may 
thicken  the  capsule  and  make  all  its  parts  adherent  to  one  another,  and  to  the 
tissues  on  either  side  of  it. 

"  In  the  capsule,  the  bloodvessels  that  supply  the  tumour  usually  first  ramify. 
One  principal  arterv,  indeed,  commonly  passes  straightway  into  the  tumour  at  its 
deepest  part,  but  the  rest  branch  in  the  capsule,  especially  in  any  thicker  parts  of 
it  that  he  in  the  spaces  between  projecting  lobes  of  the  tumour.  Hence,  with  the 
partitions  of  the  tumour  that  are  derived  from  the  capsule,  the  bloodvessels  pass 
mto  its  substance."   (p.  35.) 

Under  the  designation  of  Fibro-ceUuIar,  Mr.  Paget  comprehends  a  group 
of  tumours  "  which  in  their  minute  structure  and  general  aspect  resemble 
the  fibro-cellular,  areolar,  or  connective  tissue  of  the  body."  Examples  of 
these  tumours  have  been  described  under  various  names  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Mr.  Ctesar  Hawkins,  Miiller,  Yogel,  and  Bokitansky ;  but  these  passing 
references  have  not  obtained  for  this  kind  of  tumour  a  general  recognition, 
and  in  many  works  it  is  altogether  overlooked.  We  shall  therefore  cite 
Mr.  Paget*s  account  of  these  tumours  in  full ;  first  remarking,  however, 
that  as  outgrowths  such  aggregations  are  common  enough,  most  of  the 
softer  kinds  of  polypi  and  condylomata  being  composed  of  a  tissue 
resembling  the  fibro-cellular  (or  areolar)  in  a  condition  of  more  or  less 
complete  development : 

"  The  form  in  which  the  fibro-cellular  tumours  are  most  frequently  seen,  is  that 
of  oval  or  round  masses  of  soft,  elastic,  close,  and  pliant  tissue,  smooth  uid 
uniform,  or,  when  they  grow  among  yielding  parts,  deeply  and  variously  lobed. 
Their  exterior  surface  is  connected  with  the  adjacent  parts  by  a  capsule  of  fibro- 
cellular  tbsue,  which  generally  spUts  readily.  When  handled,  they  feel  peculiarly 
tense  and  elastic ;  their  outer  surface  may  shine  like  a  thin  sac  full  of  fluid.  On 
their  sections  we  see  opaque  white  bands,  intersecting  a  shining  succulent  basis- 
substance^  of  serous-yellow  or  greenish- yellow  tint.  Through  this  basis  the  bands 
course  in  circles  or  wavy  hues,  or  form  complete  partitions ;  or,  in  the  smaller 
lobes  of  the  tumour,  they  run  without  order,  only  fonning  white  marks  on  the 
yellow-ground  colour,  but  giving  no  appearance  of  grain,  or  of  r^ularly  fibrous 
structure. 

"  The  peculiar  yellow  colour  of  the  basis-substance  of  these  tumours  makes  them 
look,  at  first,  like  fat ;  it  is  due,  however,  not  to  fat,  but  to  a  serous  or  synovial- 
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like  fluid,  which  is  iafiltrated  through  the  substance  of  the  tumour.  The  mass  is 
just  like  anasarcous  cellular  tissue ;  most  of  all  like  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue 
of  the  back,  as  one  sees  it  dissected  in  a  dropsical  body.  When  such  a  tumour  is 
cut  through  or  sliced,  the  clear  yellow  fluid  oozes  from  it,  or  may  be  abundantly 
pressed  out ;  while  the  filamentous  tissue,  contracting,  bea)mes  denser  and  more 
compact,  and  more  uniformly  opaque  white,  like  that  of  the  softer  varieties  of 
fibrous  tumour.  It  is  to  these  last-named  tumours,  iudeed,  that  the  fibro-cellular 
hftTe  the  nearest  relations,  and  into  them  that  they  '  pass'  through  gradational 
specimens ;  but  there  is  just  the  same  difference,  as  well  as  just  the  same  relation, 
between  these  kinds  of  tumours,  as  there  is  between  the  natural  fibro-cellular  and 
fibrous  tissues,  and  there  is  a  similar  propriety  in  distmguishing  them. 

"Examined  with  the  microscope,  the  fibro-cellular  tumours  display  the  filamentous 
Uasue  or  i^pearance  characteristic  of  that  after  which  they  are  named.  In  many 
cases,  or  in  many  parts,  parallel,  soft,  undulating  filaments  are  found  collected  in 
fascicnli,  which  mterlaoe,  and  from  which  single  filaments  can  often  be  traced  out ; 
or,  where  this  is  not  seen,  the  texture  looks  filamentous,  through  markings  or 
wrinkles  of  its  surface.  The  best  developed  and  most  filamentous  tissue  is  in  the 
intersecting  white  bands ;  but  similar  tissue  is  present  everywhere. 

"The  homology  of  these  tumours,  in  respect  of  tissue,  is  just  as  perfect  as  that 
of  the  fatty  tumours.  In  chemical  analysis  they  may  yield  gelatine  from  the 
well-formed  fibro-cellular  tissue ;  but  I  beheve  they  yield  much  more  albuminous 
matter  from  their  imperfectly  developed  tissue,  and  from  the  serous  fluid  that  is 
soaked  in  them. 

"In  general,  there  is  nearly  complete  uniformity  through  the  whole  mass  of  one 
of  these  tumours ;  oftentimes,  however,  different  portions  are  more  or  less  oedematous 
(il  I  may  so  call  them) ;  and,  which  is  more  remarkable,  portions  of  cartilage, 
sometimes  partially  ossified,  may  be  found  in  them."  (pp.  37,  38.) 

The  most  frequent  seats  of  these  tumours  appear  to  be  the  scrotum,  the 
labium^  or  the  tissues  by  the  side  of  the  vagina,  the  deep-seated  inter- 
muscular spaces  in  the  thigh,  and  the  scalp ;  they  sometimes  attain  an 
enormous  size,  and  become  very  inconvenient  from  their  bulk  and  weight. 
Their  special  occun^nce  in  the  scrotum  and  labium  renders  it  desirable  to 
pomt  out  their  main  dififerences  from  the  pendulous  tumours  of  those 
parts  which  are  known  under  the  name  of  elephantiasis;  and  these 
differences  are  stated  by  Mr.  Paget  as  follows  : 

"  1st.  These  fibro-cellular  tumours  may  be  separated  or  enucleated  from  the 
tissues  among  which  they  lie ;  whereas  the  cutaneous  growths  have  no  definite 
boondary,  but  are  continuous  with  the  proper  tissue  of  the  scrotum,  or  labium,  or 
njmpha :  in  short,  the  two  diseases  have  the  common  differences  between  tumours 
and  outgrowths ;  the  overgrowing  is  in  the  one  case  continuous,  in  the  other 
discontinuous.  2nd.  In  the  growth  of  the  fibro-cellular  tumours,  the  surrounding 
parts,  including  the  skin,  or  the  mucous  membrane,  grow  in  adaptation  to  the 
tomour,  but  often  defectively,  or,  at  the  most,  only  normally;  but  in  the  cutaneous 
outffrowtbs,  all  the  tissues  take  part,  and  the  proper  tbsue  and  appended  organs 
of  the  cutis  are  as  much  exaggerated  as  the  fibro-cellular  substance  of  the  scrotum 
or  other  part.  And  3rdly.  In  the  tumours,  fibro-cellular  tissue  is  the  highest  form 
attained,  or,  at  most,  a  small  quantity  of  elastic  tissue  is  mingled  with  it ;  but,  in 
the  outgrowths,  all  the  component  structures  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue 
Mc  increased. 

"  The  two  diseases  are  thus  different.  Still,  the  fact  is  significant,  that  the  parts 
most  hable  to  the  cutaneous  out^owth  are  also  those  in  or  near  which  the 
fibro-oellolar  tumours  most  frequently  occur ;  and  it  may  be  noted,  that  among 
those  parts  in  which  fatty  tumours  are  most  rare,  the  fibro-cellular  are  the  most 
common.'*  (p.  40.) 

Occasionally,  though  rarely,  fibro-cellular  tumours  occur  in  other  parts 
tbaa  those  previously  named.     Mr.  Paget  mentions  one  case  in  which  such 
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a  tumour  was  developed  in  the  sole  of  the  foot;  another  in  which  it 
occurred  within  the  tunica  albuginea  of  the  testicle ;  and  a  third  in  which 
he  himself  removed  one  from  the  orbit.  With  regard  to  the  historj  of 
these  growths,  he  says : 

"  They  have  been  found,  I  believe,  only  in  or  after  the  adult  period  of  life,  and 
in  persons  with  apparently  good  general  nealth.  Their  causes  are  wholly  unknown : 
their  development  appears  to  be,  in  most  cases,  like  that  of  many  examples  of 
natural  fibro-cellular  tissue,  through  nucleated  blastema :  for  though  m  some  I  have 
found  abundant  cells  lengthening  and  attenuating  themselves  into  fibres,  as  in  the 
organizing  of  lymph  or  granulations,  yet  these  may  have  been  formed  from  exuded 
lymph. 

"  The  growth  of  these  tumours  is  q|uick,  in  comparison  with  the  average  rate  (so 
far  as  we  can  roughly  estimate  it)  of  innocent  tumours.  They  often  enlarge  very 
guickly;  but  thS  enlargement  is  probably  not  growth,  but  swelling,  tnrougn 
increase  of  the  oedematous  effusion :  (and  this  difference  between  growth  and 
swelling  may  be  usefully  remembered  in  the  dia^osis  of  many  tumours.)  The 
growth  is  usually  painless ;  but  about  the  vagina  is  apt  to  be  too  rapid  for  the 
superjacent  tissues.  Its  possible  extent  is  very  great.  I  have  mentioned  one 
tumour  of  forty-four  pounds  weight,  and  another  of  twenty-four  pounds,  which  was 
still  growing. 

"  Of  the  degenerations  and  diseases  of  these  tumours  nothing  has  been  yet 
observed,  except  the  sloughing  and  suppuration  that  occurred  in  one  of  the  cases 
I  have  mentioned ;  and,  as  to  their  nature,  all  that  has  been  said  implies  that  they 
are  completely  innocent."  (p.  41.) 

The  well-known  painful  subcutaneous  tumours j  so  admirably  described, 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  by  Mr.  William  Wood  of  Edinburgh,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  usually  belonging  to  this  class,  although  their  tissue  may 
sometimes  be  more  strictly  fibrous,  or  even  fibro-cartilaginous.  Tlie  speciid 
characteristic  of  these  tumours,  whatever  may  be  their  structural  diversity, 
is  the  extraordinary  intensity  and  peculiarity  of  the  pain  which  is 
experienced  in  them;  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  careful 
examinations  made  by  Dupuytren  and  Mr.  Paget  himself  have  failed  to 
detect  their  nervous  connexions,  save  in  one  instance  in  which  the  tumour 
was  within  the  sheath  of  the  nerve ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are, 
as  our  readers  will  recollect,  abundant  examples  of  the  development  of 
enormous  tumours  in  the  course  of  nerves,  with  little  or  no  pain.  Again, 
the  subcutaneous  tumours  themselves  are  often  painless  for  a  long  time, 
and  then  become  extremely  painful  without  any  apparent  change.  From 
these  and  other  considerations,  Mr.  Paget  comes  to  the  conclusion  (and,  as 
we  think,  with  good  reason)  that  the  peculiar  pain  experienced  by  the 
patient  is  rather  neuralgic  or  subjective,  than  dependent  upon  any  pecu- 
liarity in  the  structure  or  relations  of  the  tumour, — "that  it  has  the 
tumour,  indeed,  for  an  exciting  cause,  but  that  it  owns,  besides,  some  morbid 
condition  inherent  or  cumulative  in  the  nerves  themselves,  so  that  at  times 
they  respond,  with  a  morbid  exaggeration,  to  an  habitual  or  slightly 
increased  stimulus."  The  pains  of  many  other  tumours  are  probably,  in  a 
greater  or  less  measure,  of  the  same  nature ;  and  it  is  very  important  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  "  darting  or  dragging"  pain  of  certain  tumours  in  the 
breast,  distinguished  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  as  "irritable,"  may  be  simply 
neuralgic,  and  is  not  in  the  least  degree  pathognomonic  of  cancer.  It  is 
especially  liable  to  occur  in  connexion  with  those  tumours  which  resemble 
the  ordinary  substance  of  the  mammary  gland;  and  Mr.  Paget  gives  a  very 
apposite  case  from  his  own  practice,  showing  the  importance  of  caution  in 
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the  diag^osiB.  With  regard  to  the  expectation  of  benefit  from  the  removal 
of  "  painful  subcutaneous  tumours,"  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state 
that  the  operation  is  usually  completely  successful,  the  pain  being  removed 
with  the  tumour,  and  neither  being  apt  to  return,  though  a  reproduction 
of  the  tumour  has  occurred  in  a  few  rare  instances.  These  tumours 
seldom  attain  a  larger  size  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  they  have 
no  tendency  to  ulcerate,  or  to  assume  any  of  the  peculiar  characters  of 
malignant  disease.  Mr.  Paget  states  that  they  are  four  times  as  frequent 
in  women  as  in  men,  and  hence  draws  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of 
the  neuralgic  character  of  the  pain;  we  would  question,  however,  whether 
any  sudi  disproportion  exists  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  the  small 
subcutaneous  tumours  themselves,  for  we  have  often  noticed  tumours 
having  all  their  characters,  except  their  painfulness,  in  men  whose  attention 
was  not  attracted  to  them ;  and  we  surmise  that  it  is  only  the  painful 
state  of  these  tumours,  which  is  so  much  more  common  in  the  female  sex. 
We  next  pass  on  to  the  proper  Fibrous  Tumou/rs,  whose  chief  charac- 
teristic is  the  likeness  of  their  substance  to  the  natural  fibrous  or  tendinous 
issue  of  the  body.  The  type  of  these  tumours  is  found  in  the  fibrous 
tumour  of  the  uterus — a  production  so  common  that,  according  to  Bayle 
(whose  estimate  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Paget),  it  is  to  be  foimd  in  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  women  who  die  after  thirty-five  years  of  age.  But  fibrous 
tumours  may  occur  in  almost  any  part  of  the  body;  and  they  present 
great  variety  in  consistence,  in  vascularity,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
elements.  They  present,  also,  considerable  diversities  in  the  degree  of 
completeness  with  which  the  fibrous  structure  is  developed ;  and  this  being 
a  point  of  some  importance,  as  will  presently  appear,  we  shall  quote  Mr. 
P^iget'a  account  of  his  microscopic  analysis : 

"  In  all,  I  believe,  a  large  portion  of  the  mass  consists  of  tissue  resemhliag  the 
tendinous  or  fibroos,  more  or  less  perfectly  developed,  and  variously  arranged. 
This  is  the  case  in  all  parts  of  the  tumour— in  tne  more  homogeneoas  basis- 
substance,  as  well  as  in  the  intersecting  bands;  the  microscopic  differences  between 
these  parts  consisting,  I  think,  only  in  the  less  or  more  regular  arrangement  of  the 
fibrous  structure  or  nbrous  appearance  of  the  tissue.  But  in  different  specimens, 
or  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same,  the  tissue  appears  less  or  more  perfectly 
fonned ;  so  that,  while  in  some,  distinct  filaments  or  undulating  fascicuh  may  be 
dissected  out,  in  others  there  is  rather  a  fibrous  appearance  than  a  fibrous  struc- 
ture. Commonly,  too,  one  finds  nuclei  or  cytoblasts  strewn  through  the  substance 
cff  the  tumour;  the  less  abundantly,  I  think,  the  more  perfect  is  the  fibrous 
character  of  the  tissue.  But  in  all  these  respects  there  are  not,  I  think,  more  or 
other  differences  among  fibrous  tumours  than  might  be  found  in  a  series  of  natund 
fibrous  tissues."  (p.  46.) 

Other  elementary  tissues  are  sometimes  found  mingled  with  the  proper 
fibrous  structure.  Thus  muscular  fibres  are  occasionally  found,  especially 
in  uterine  tumours ;  and  well-developed  elastic  fibres  are  sometimes  inter- 
mingled, so  as  to  give  to  the  substance  of  the  tumour  something  of  the 
character  of  a  fascia.  Osseous  and  cartilaginous  formations,  again,  some- 
times occur  in  them ;  and  generally,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  common 
characters  of  fibrous  tumours  are  usually  modified  towards  an  imitation  of 
tissues  in  or  near  which  they  are  severally  placed.  Besides  these  varieties, 
there  are  two  which  must  be  considered  as  resulting  from  degenerations — 
namely,  the  formation  of  cysts,  and  the  deposit  of  calcareous  salts  in  the 
fibrous  substance.  With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  these  cysts  originatej 
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Mr.  Paget  does  not  seem  to  have  made  up  his  mind ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  calcifying  process  takes  place,  he  is  less  clear  than  we 
should  have  wished  to  find  him.     He  seems  to  consider  that  the  salts  of 
lime  and  other  bases  are  deposited  interstitiallyy  occupying,  the  place  of 
fibrous  tissue  which  has  degenerated.     All  that  is  known  of  the  process  of 
ossification,  however,  both  normal  and  abnormal,  leads  us  to  the  belief 
that  the  calcareous  and  other  salts  are  actually  combined  with  the  gela- 
tinous substance  of  the  fibre ;  and  we  would  suggest  further  inquiries  on 
this  point.     The  substance  formed  is  not  true  bone,  that  is,  it  does  not 
possess  the  characteristic  system  of  lacunae  or  canaliculi :  but  does  it  bot 
resemble,  on  the  one  hand,  the  osseous  substance  in  which  these  hollows 
and  channels  are  excavated;  and  on  the  other,  does  it  not  correspond 
with  that  of  the  abnormal  "  ossifications"  that  occur  in  the  walls  of  the 
arteries,  the  dura  mater,  and  other  normal  fibrous  textures)  We  apprehend 
that  in  all  these  cases  the  calcifying  process  is  essentially  similar;  and  it 
is  no  proof  to  the  contrary,  that  the  proportion  of  the  mineral  ingredients 
in  these  calcified  tumours  is  extraordinarily  large  (as  much  as  eighty-one 
and  a  half  per  cent,  in  a  specimen  transmitted  to  John  Hunter  as  a  cal- 
culus), and  that   some  appearance  of  crystalline    arrangement  is  to  be 
discerned  in  them.     Similar  facts  are  true  of  calcified  textures  among 
some  of  the  lower  animals,  which  are  pretty  certainly  formed  by  the  union 
of  calcareous  salts  with  a  matrix  of  organic  fibres ;  and  it  may  be  every- 
where remarked,  that  where- car6onate  of  lime  is  the  principal  calcifying 
substance,  it  is  present  in  much  larger  proportion  to  the  gelatinous  base, 
than  the  phosphate  ever  is. 

The  subcutaneous  fibrous  tumours  are  specially  noticeable  on  account  of 
these  two  peculiarities: — 1st,  that  they  very  commonly  present  a  low 
grade  of  fibrous  development,  sometimes  even  *'  seeming  composed  of  an 
uniform  blastema,  with  imbedded  elongated  nuclei,  like  the  material  for  the 
formation  of  new  tendons"; — and,  2nd,  that  if  in  any  degree  irritated,  they 
soon  protrude  through  the  skin,  and  form  vascular  masses  (sometimes 
termed  fungous  growths),  which  bleed  profusely,  in  a  manner  not  imitated 
by  any  other  innocent  tumour. 

As  a  general  rule,  fibrous  tumours  occur  singly;  but  to  this  rule  there 
are  two  remarkable  exceptions, — those  of  the  uterus,  and  those  of  the 
nerves,  which  are  frequently  multiple.  Their  rate  of  growth  seems  to  be 
generally  slow;  but  they  not  unfrequently  attain  a  prodigious  size,  some- 
times weighing  even  more  than  seventy  pounds.  As  we  shall  presently  see, 
their  tendency  to  return  cannot  yet  be  precisely  specified;  for  whilst  the 
larger  proportion  of  true  fibrous  tumours  show  no  disposition  to  recurrence 
after  removal,  this  disposition  does  manifest  itself  most  obstinately  in  the  case 
of  certain  tumours,  which  cannot  be  distinguished  by  any  definite  structural 
characters  from  those  properly  forming  this  class. 

Under  the  term  Fibro-Flastw  Tumours,  M.  Lebert  has  described  a 
group  of  which  the  types  appear  to  be  perfectly  distinct  from  those  of  any 
other  form,  although  its  boundaries  and  relations  are  scarcely  yet  suscep- 
tible of  perfect  definition.  The  fibro-plastic  tumours,  which  have  been 
heretofore  grouped  under  the  general  term  sarcomatous,  bear  a  slight 
resemblance  both  to  the  fibro-cellular  and  the  fibrous,  in  their  general 
appearance  and  usual  history;  but  they  are  composed  of  a  texture  bearing 
a  oi^r^aijj  likeness  to  that  which  occurs  in  ordinary  granulations,  exhibiting 
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nndeated  cells  in  various  stages  of  metamorphosis  towards  rudimental 
fibrous  tissue.  Thus  thej  bear  very  much  the  same  relation  to  the  tumours 
just  now  spoken  of  as  consisting  of  a  nucleated  blastema  in  process  of 
developuient  into  fibres,  that  the  granulation -structure  has  been  shown 
bj  Mr.  Paget  to  bear  to  the  new  material  laid  down  for  the  reparation  of 
a  subcutaneous  wound. "^^  The  following  are  the  ordinary  histological  con- 
stituents of  these  tumours: 

"  1.  Cells  of  oval,  lanceolate,  or  angular  shapes,  or  elongated  and  attenuated 
like  fibro-ceUs,  or  caudate-celb,  having  dimly  dotted  contents  with  single  nuclei 
and  nucleoli. 

"  2.  Free  nuclei,  such  as  may  have  escaped  from  the  cells ;  and  among  these, 
some  that  appear  enlarged  and  elliptical,  or  variously  angular,  or  elongated  towards 
tike  same  shapes  as  the  lanceolate  and  caudate  celb. 

"  3.  As  the  most  peculiar  form, — ^large,  round,  oval,  or  flask-shaped  cells,  from 
^  to  Y^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  con&in  from  two  to  ten  or  more  oval, 
dear,  and  nucleolated  nuclei,  imbedded  in  dear  substance.  These  are  '  parent 
cells,'  or  *  brood  cells,'  siuih  as  one  may  find  sometimes  in  actively  growing  granu- 
lations, and  such  as  exist  among  the  essential  structures  of  the  thyroid  glana. 

"  All  these  forms  of  corpuscles  lie  indiscriminately  placed  in  a  dimly  granular 
substance,  with  abundant  granular  matter  and  free  nuclei;  or  else,  a  material 
thus  composed  is  traversed  hy  filaments,  and  bundles  of  fibro-cellular  tissue,  and 
bloodvesseb."  (p.  53.) 

The  most  characteristic  of  these  elements,  the  multi-nucleated  cells,  are 
comparatively  rare  in  granulations ;  and  herein  the  texture  of  these  tumours 
differs  from  that  of  ordinary  granulations.  The  fibro-plastic  tumours 
may  be  found  in  a  great  variety  of  situations,  and  may  present  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  their  shape  being  determined  in  part  by  the  surrounding 
conditions;  their  general  tendency,  however,  is  towards  the  spherical.  They 
are  usually  separable  without  difficulty  from  the  surrounding  tissues,  and 
are  frequently  limited  by  a  well-defined  fibro-cellular  investment.  The 
most  characteristic  examples  of  these  tumours  are  of  firm,  fleshy  con- 
sistence; but  even  these  are  brittle,  being  easily  crushed  or  broken,  instead 
of  being  tough  or  elastic,  like  the  fibro-cellular  or  fibrous  tumours.  Others, 
however,  are  softer  in  sevei*al  gradations,  to  the  consistence  of  size- gelatine. 
The  most  characteristic  feature  which  they  present  to  the  naked  eye,  con- 
sists in  the  blotchings  of  the  greyish  white  or  greenish  basis-colour  of 
tiidr  cut  surface,  with  spots  of  dark  or  livid  crimson,  or  of  a  brownish  or 
a  brighter  blood -colour,  or  of  a  pale  pink:  the  extent  of  this  blotching 
may  vary  considerably,  however,  the  ruddiness  being  sometimes  confined  to 
a  few  points  while  the  general  mass  of  the  tumour  is  pale,  and  being 
sometimes  difiused  more  faintly  through  the  whole  substance.  Like  other 
fibroid  tumours  they  may  contain  cysts,  or  scattered  osseous  particles. 

Having  thus  limited,  so  far  as  the  present  state  of  his  knowledge  will 
permit,  the  characters  of  the  species,  Mr.  Paget  describes  its  natural 
history,  from  his  own  observations  and  those  of  M.  Lebert.  On  this,  how- 
ever, it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  cases  yet  observed  are  too  few  to  justify 
many  general  conclusions ;  and  that  M.  Lebert's  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  bis  cases  after  the  extirpation  of  the  tumours,  appears  to  have  been 
very  slight.  From  the  existing  data,  however,  it  appears  that  these 
tumours  usually  occur  singly,  and  most  commonly  in  youth,  or  before  old 
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age;  that  they  generally  grow  slowly  and  without  pain;  and  that  they 
occur  without  any  known  cause,  such  as  injury  or  hereditary  predispo> 
sition.  They  do  not  seem  prone  to  any  particular  degeneration ;  and  do 
not  uswaJULy  show  any  tendency  to  return  after  their  removal.  But  Mr. 
Paget  relates  two  cases,  in  which  tumours  that  presented  the  distinctive 
histological  characters  of  this  species  did  recur,  and  cause  death ;  and  in 
one  of  these,  the  original  tumour  being  seated  near  the  angle  of  the  lower 
jaw,  four  small  masses  of  similar  substance  were  found  in  the  lungs,  and 
a  similar  material  was  diffused  through  one  cervical  gland.  And  he 
concludes  the  narrative  with  the  following  remarks : 

"  Now,  in  both  these  eases,  and  especially  in  the  last,  the  whole  history  of 
which  seems  full  of  anomalies,  there  were  certainly  such  features  of  dissimilarity 
from  the  usual  general  characters  of  the  fibro-plastic  tumours,  that,  although  the 
microscopic  characters  appeared  identical,  yet  they  are  not  enough  to  prove  even 
the  occasional  malignancy  of  the  disease*,  but  they  are  enough  to  make  us 
cautious — enough  to  induce  us  to  study  this  disease  very  carefully,  as  one  of  those 
that  may,  in  different  conditions,  or  in  different  persons,  pursue  very  different 
courses, — appearing  in  some  innocent,  in  others  malignant.  The  use  of  such 
terms  as ' semi  malignant,'  'locally  malignant,'  'less  malignant  than  cancer,'  and  the 
like,  in  relation  to  growths  of  this  kind,  involves  subjects  of  singular  interest  in 
patholo^,  as  well  as  in  practical  surgery;  but  at  present  it  may  be  well  to  form  no 
conclusive  opinion  upon  them.  I  can  scarcely  doubt  that  certain  tumours,  pre- 
senting, in  all  apparent  structure,  the  same  characters,  may,  in  different  persons, 
appear  'innocent'  or  '  malignant:'  but  respecting  the  rounds  of  these  differences, 
I  can  as  yet  scarcely  offer  a  suggestion.  At  present  i  would  rather  doubt  than 
adopt  any  general  conclusion  on  the  questions  herein  involved."  (p.  55.) 

Now  it  certainly  seems  to  us  quite  possible,  that  if  the  existence  of  an 
"  innocent**  tumour  must  usually  be  attributed  to  a  local  perversion  of 
nutrition,  whilst  that  of  a  '' malignant*'  tumour  is  an  expression  of  a 
constitutional  taint,  a  manifestation  of  a  morbid  element  in  the  blood,  it 
is  quite  possible  for  the  two  conditions  to  coexist  in  various  degrees  ;  so 
that  a  tumour  which  has  its  origin  in  an  otherwise  ''  innocent**  excess  of 
tissue-formation  in  a  particular  spot,  should  have  imparted  to  it  bovm  of 
the  characters  of  malignancy  by  a  taint  in  the  blood,  which  might  not  be 
sufficiently  strong  to  occasion  the  production  of  a  proper  ''  malignant'* 
tumour.  And  this  we  imagine  to  be  Mr.  Paget*8  own  view  of  the  case  ; 
at  any  rate,  it  accords  completely  with  the  following  interesting  observa- 
tion, which  he  appends  in  a  note  to  the  foregoing  passage: 

"  Only,  I  think  I  have  known  cases  making  it  probable  that  the  children  of  a 
cancerous  parent  may  be  the  subjects  of  tumours  which  may  be  like  innocent 
tumours  (such  as  the  mammary  glandular)  in  their  structure,  but  may  resemble 
cancers  in  a  peculiar  rapidity  of  growth,  a  proneness  to  ulceration  and  haemorrhage, 
and  an  aptness  to  return  aft^r  removal."  (p.  55.) 

This  statement,  if  confirmed,  would  be  so  important  in  a  practical  point 
of  view,  and  would  throw  so  much  light  upon  the  scientific  questions 
which  the  distinction  between  malignant  and  non-malignant  tumours 
involves,  that  we  would  specially  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  subject;  in  the  hope  that  Mr.  Paget*s  cautiously-worded  tJumglU  may 
either  be  made  certainty,  or  that  it  may  be  set  aside  as  groundless. 

Closely  connected  in  their  general  appearance  and  minute  structure 
with  the  preceding,  but  still  more  decidedly  tending  towards  the  strictly 
malignant  growths  m  their  obstinate  recurrence,  are  two  groups,  to  the 
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first  of  which  Mr.  Paget  gives  the  name  of  Becurring  Fibroid  Tumours; 
a  designation  which  is  intended  to  imply  that  its  characteristic  distinction 
must  be  considered  as  lying,  not  so  mnch  in  any  of  the  anatomical  features 
of  these  growths,  as  in  their  physiological  history.  This  is  illustrated  by 
two  cases  whose  progress  was  watched  by  Mr.  Paget  himself,  by  a  third 
fbraished  by  Professor  Gluge,  by  a  fourth  and  fifth  recorded  by 
Dr.  Douglas  Maclagan,  by  a  sixth  described  by  Mr.  Syme,  and  by  a 
seventh  carefully  examined  by  Professor  J.  H.  Bennett  These  seem  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  group  of  tumours  resembling  the  ordinary  fibrous 
tumours  in  their  general  aspect,  though  bearing  a  closer  conformity 
to  the  fibro-plastic  in  their  histological  nature,  save  in  the  absence  of  the 
maoy-nucleated  cells  ;  but  distinguished  from  proper  "  innocent"  tumours 
by  their  tendency  to  recurrence  after  removal,  and  in  the  worst  extremity, 
to  protrusion  and  ulceration  like  a  malignant  growth  (which  was 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  successional  tumours  in  Mr.  Syme's  case)  ; 
whilst  they  are  also  distinguished  from  ''malignant"  growths  by  the 
absence  of  those  other  characters,  such  as  general  cachexia  and  the  similar 
affection  of  the  neighbouring  lymphatics  or  of  distant  parts,  which  in  them 
coincide  with  this  local  recurrence.  As  to  the  interpretation  of  this 
singular  proneness  to  recurrence,  we  shall  let  Mr.  Paget  speak  for  himself; 
premising  that  the  idea  that  it  can  depend  upon  the  incomplete  removal 
of  the  tumours,  which  some  might  suggest,  is  quite  inadmissible. 

"Two  views  may  be  taken  of  the  fact^.  1st.  The  tumours  may,  from  the  first, 
be  formed  of  a  cluster  or  group,  and  then  the  removal  of  one  of  them  only  leaves 
the  remainder  to  continue  their  growth ;  or,  2ndly,  the  apparent  recurrence  may 
be  a  real  one,  such  as  we  suppose  occurs  in  the  case  of  cancers ;  in  which  we 
presume  that,  in  a  first  operation,  every  morbid  structure  aheady  formed  iu  a  part 
IS  removed,  uid  entirely  new  growths  are  produced  in  the  same  ^art. 

"  The  former  view  is  supported  by  whatever  of  resemblance  exists  between  these 
ud  fibrous  tumours,  whose  proneness  to  multiplicity  is  remarkable ;  and  by  the 
hd,  that  sometimes,  after  the  removal  of  one  of  these,  two,  or  a  more  numerous 
group,  have  appeared  in  the  same  part.  Yet  the  objections  to  this  view  appear  to 
me  more  weignty.  If  we  suppose,  in  any  case  in  which  six  or  seven  tumours  have 
been  removed  in  succession  from  the  same  part,  in  as  many  years,  that  all  began  to 
grow  at  or  about  the  same  time,  the  last  of  these  ought,  according  to  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  rest,  to  have  come  into  view  much  sooner.  If  the  second  tumour 
were  not  discemibde  in  the  first  operation,  where,  or  of  what  size,  was  the  sixth  F 
—or  why  did  it  require  six  or  more  years  to  come  to  the  same  bulk  as  the  supposed 
coeval  second  tumour  acquired  in  one  year  P  It  may  be  added  that  some  of  these 
tumours  appear  to  have  recurred  iu  the  substance  of  a  scar  left  after  a  former 
operation — m  a  tissue,  therefore,  which  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  previous 
operations.  Nor  must  we  overlook,  in  connexion  witli  this  apparent  aptness  to 
recur,  the  fact  that  the  later-formed  of  these  tumours  may  assume  certain  characters 
of  the  thorou^y  malignant  growths  which  were  not  observed  in  the  earlier.  In 
OIK  of  tiie  cases  I  have  seen,  the  last  tumour  was,  in  general  aspect,  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  brain-like  tumour,  though,  in  microscopic  characters,  essentially 
like  its  predecessors.  In  one  of  Professor  Gluge's  cases,  the  transitions  to  com- 
pletely malignant  characters  appeared  yet  more  sure.  Mr.  Syme  also  expresses  a 
similar  transition ;  describing,  as  the  usual  course  of  these  cases,  that,  after  one  or 
two  recurrences  of  the  tumour,  the  next  new  productions  present  a  degeneration 
of  character,  excite  pain,  proceed  to  fungous  ulceration,  and  thus  in  the  end  prove 
fatal  So  that,  although  there  be  cases  m  which  this  evil  career  has  not  been  run, 
jet  I  think  we  mav  regard  these  tumours  as  approximating  to  characters  of 
mahgnancj,  not  only  in  their  proneness  to  recur  after  removal,  but  in  their 
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aptness  to  assume  sometimes  the  more  malignant  features  the  more  often  they 
recur.  Whatever  be  the  truth  concerning  the  supposed  transformation  of  an 
innocent  into  a  malignant  morbid  structure,  I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  in 
the  cases  of  some  recurring  growths,  the  successively  later  growths  acquire  more 
and  more  of  the  characters  of  thoroughly  malignant  disease."  (pp.  57,  58.) 

Still  stronger  features  of  malignity  are  presented  by  the  group  to  which 
Mr.  Paget  has  applied  the  designation  of  Malignant  Fibrous  Tunwurs. 
These  seem  to  resemble,  both  in  general  and  in  microscopical  characters,  the 
ordinary  fibrous  tumours,  but  differ  from  them,  not  only  by  manifesting 
a  tendency  to  recur  in  their  original  locality  but  also  by  frequently 
appearing  in  internal  parts  remote  from  it.  Two  well-marked  cases  of 
this  kind  are  related  by  Mr.  Paget,  in  which  the  purely  fibrous  nature  of 
the  growths  was  proved  by  microscopic  examination ;  and  he  adds — "  I 
have  little  doubt  that  others  might  be  added  from  the  cases  of  tumours  of 
the  jaws  and  other  bones,  believed  from  their  general  appearance  to  ba 
fibrous,  yet  pursuing  a  malignant  course."  These  are  clearly  distinguish- 
able from  the  growths  termed  by  Miiller  and  others  Carcinonruijibrosum ; 
for  whilst  the  former  may  conform  in  all  particulars  of  structure  and 
composition  to  the  most  perfect  types  of  fibrous  tumours,  the  latter  are 
"infiltrations"  of  the  affected  organs,  including  cancer-cells  with  their 
fibrous  tissue,  and  further  distinguishable  by  its  peculiar  hardness  and 
stiffness. 

An  extremely  elaborate  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Paget  of  Cartilaginous 
Tumours;  a  group  which,  on  the  whole,  admits  of  being  very  clearly 
marked  out,  by  the  histological  correspondence  between  the  growths  it 
includes  and  the  normal  cartilage-tissue.  It  is  interesting  to  remark, 
however,  that  the  resemblance  of  the  cartilage-substance  of  tumours  is 
closer  to  that  of  fostal  than  to  that  of  adult  normal  cartilage ;  and  this 
circumstance  seems  to  us  in  some  degree  to  explain  the  singular  fact  to 
which  Mr.  Paget  draws  attention  at  the  very  outset  of  his  lecture,  that 
although  cartilage  may  thus  abnormally  grow,  as  a  constituent  of  tumours, 
even  to  a  very  large  size,  its  normal  productive  power  in  man  is  so  slight, 
that  it  is  not  formed  in  a  perfect  manner,  for  the  repair  either  of  its  own 
injuries  or  of  those  of  bone.  It  is  further  remarkable,  that  notwith- 
standing the  general  conformity  of  these  growths  to  a  common  ty})e,  there 
is  a  very  large  amount  of  minute  variation,  not  only  between  different 
tumours,  but  between  different  parts  of  the  same  tumour,  so  that  the  most 
diverse  forms  may  be  seen  side  by  side  in  the  field  of  the  microscope. 
This  diversity,  remarks  Mr.  Paget,  "has  its  parallel,  so  far  as  I  know,  in 
no  other  innocent  tumour;  and  the  cartilaginous  tumours  form  the  single 
exception  to  a  very  generally  true  rule  enunciated  by  Bruch — namely, 
that  it  is  a  characteristic  of  malignant  tumours,  and  a  distinction  between 
them  and  the  innocent,  that  they  present,  even  in  one  part,  a  mulUformity 
of  elementary  shapes."  We  regret  that  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to 
extract  Mr.  Paget's  interesting  account  of  his  own  observations  upon  this 
point;  and  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  a  notice  of  the  observations  which 
have  been  made  by  Professor  Miiller,  Mr.  Quekett,  and  himself,  upon  a 
certain  form  of  nuclei  with  irregular  outlines,  which  deserve  a  particular 
description,  both  because  they  have  not  yet  been  found  in  the  normal 
cartilage  of  any  vertebrated  animal,  and  because  their  imitating  in  some 
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measure  the  forms  of  bone-corpuscles  might  wrongly  suggest  tliat  they 
have  an  important  or  a  constant  relation  to  the  ossifying  process. 

"  The  phases  of  the  transformation  by  which  they  are  produced  appear  to  be, 
that  a  micleus  of  ordinary  form,  or  with  one  or  more  oil-particles,  extends  itself  in 
one  or  several  slender,  hollow,  and  crooked  processes,  which  diverge,  and  some- 
times branch  as  they  diverge,  towards  the  circumference  of  the  cell.  Such  nuclei 
may  be  found  within  tlie  cells,  or  within  cavities  representing  cells  whose  walls  are 
fused  with  the  intercellular  substance;  but  much  more  commonly  it  appears  as  if, 
wliile  the  nuclei  changed  their  forms,  the  cells  and  the  rest  of  their  contents  were 
completely  fused  with  the  intercellular  or  basis-substance,  so  tliat  the  nuclei  alone 
appear  imbedded  in  the  hyaline  or  pale  fibrous  substance.  Moreover,  although,  at 
first,  as  we  may  suppose,  the  nuclei,  as  they  send  out  their  processes,  may  retain 
the  round  or  oval  form  of  their  central  parts  or  bodies,  vet  thev  aftprwards 
lengthen  and  attenuate  themselves,  so  as  to  imitate  very  closely  the  shapes  of 
large  bone-corpuscles;  or  they  elongate  and  branch,  or  shrivel  up;  and  in  these 
states,  lying  m  grouns,  they  have  the  most  fantastic  aj)pearances.  In  these 
various  states  the  nuclei  are  often  only  loosely  connected  with  the  basis-substance; 
so  that  they  are  easily  removed  from  it,  or  are  found  floating  on  the  Held  of  tlie 
micnxscope. 

"  Now,  as  I  have  said,  corpuscles  like  these  occur  in  no  normal  cartilage  yet 
examined  in  man  or  any  of  the  vertebrata.  If,  then,  heterology  of  structure  were 
indicative  of  malignancy,  the  tumours  that  contain  these  corpuscles  should  cer- 
tainly be  malignant;  but  there  is  no  single  fact  to  make  it  probable  tliat  they  are  so, 
and  every  presumption  is  in  favour  of  their  being  all  as  innocent  as  the  tumour  on 
the  f^reat  toe  in  which  I  found  them. 

"The  only  natural  cartilage  yet  known  as  possessing  these  corpuscles  is,  I 
believe,  that  of  the  cuttle-fish;  and  it  is  at  least  interesting,  and  it  may  be 
importantly  suijgestive,  to  observe  that  the  morbid  structure,  deviating  from  all 
that  is  natural  m  its  own  species,  conforms  with  that  of  a  much  lower  creature. 

"As  to  the  meaning  of  these  changes  of  the  nucleus, — some  hke  these  may  be 

Ereparatory  to  ossification,  and  the  metamorphosis  of  the  cartilage-nucleus  into  a 
one-corpuscle;  but  I  believe  all  I  have  myself  examined  were  degenerations 
without  reference  to  ossification.  We  may  believe  the  nuclei  to  be  changed  by  a 
process  of  degeneration  on  many  grounds;  such  as  (a)  the  fact  already  mentioned 
of  their  likeness  to  the  nuclei  of  lower  cartilages;  (b)  their  likeness  in  shape  to 
ramified  pigment-cells  and  bone-corpuscles  which  have  probably  lost  all  power  for 
their  own  nutrition;  (<?)  the  frequent  coincidence  of  more  or  fess  fatty  degenera- 
tion in  the  nuclei  thus  changing;  {d)  the  usual  coincidence  of  the  fusion  of  the 
cell-wall  and  contents  with  the  basis-substance  of  the  cartilage,  and  the  loosening 
of  the  nuclei;  (e)  the  gradual  shrivelling  or  wasting  of  the  nuclei  after  the  assump- 
tion of  the  stellate  form."  (pp.  62,  63.) 

Mr.  Quekett  has  actually  seen  the  ossifying  process  ensuing  in  the 
substance  between  these  stellate  nuclei,  and  gradually  enclosing  them,  so 
that  they  assume  the  a])pearance  of  bone-corpuscles;  so  that  we  must 
accept  this  as  one  of  the  modes  in  which  bone  may  be  formed.  But,  as 
Mr.  Paget  has  heretofore  remarked,  the  conversion  of  normal  cartilage 
into  bone  must  be  regarded  as  in  some  sort  a  degeneration ;  so  that  its 
occurrence  in  abnormal  growths  need  not  lend  us  to  look  upon  this 
peculiar  change  in  the  nuclei  in  any  different  light. 

In  regard  to  the  physiological  history  of  these  tumours,  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  a  notice  of  a  few  important  facts.  First,  their 
occasional  very  rapid  rate  of  growth ;  in  this  respect  simulating  malignant 
growths,  for  which  under  certain  circumstances  they  may  be  mistaken,  so 
that  an  operation*  may  be  abstained  from  as  hopeless,  which  might  very 
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probably  have  been  guoceasful.  Of  this  Mr.  Paget  gives  a  very  striking 
example.  Secondly ^  their  occasional  attainment  of  an  enormous  size; 
scarcely  falling  short  of  fibrous  tumours  in  this  particular.  Thirdly y  their 
occasional  tendency  to  recurrence  after  removal,  either  in  the  same  or  in 
some  other  situations,  with  increasing  manifestations  of  malignity,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  the  two  preceding  groups  of  Fibrous  tumours. 

The  true  cartilaginous  tissue,  moreover,  is  not  unfrequently  found  in 
combination  with  other  textures.  As  already  mentioned,  the  production 
of  osseous  substance  in  cartilaginous  tumours  may  be  considered  as  a  part 
of  their  ordinary  history ;  and  this  more  especially  when  they  are  deve- 
loped in  connexion  with  bone.  But  in  the  cartilaginous  tumours  growing 
in  or  near  the  parotid  or  submaxillary  glands,  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
to  meet  with  what  appears  to  be  a  perverted  or  imperfect  glandular  tissue. 
As  we  might  expect,  too,  from  the  frequent  association  of  cartilaginous 
and  fibrous  tissue  in  normal  structures,  such  an  association  frequently 
presents  itself  in  tumours;  the  whole  mass  having  sometimes  a  regular 
fibro-cartilaginous  structure,  whilst  in  other  cases  the  two  tissues  remain 
separate,  although  forming  part  of  one  growth. — But  a  very  important 
fact  in  regard  to  the  pathology  of  tumours  of  this  group,  is  the  frequent 
blending  of  cartilaginous  and  medullary  cancerous  elements  in  the  same 
growth;  and  this  happens  especially  in  the  testicle,  where  the  two  structures 
are  sometimes  found  quite  isolated  from  each  other,  but  in  other  instances 
more  or  less  closely  blended.  And  one  case  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Paget 
(the  preparations  being  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Thomas*s  Hospital),  in  which 
a  genuine  and  apparently  unmixed  cartilaginous  tumour  having  been 
removed  from  a  man's  ribs,  another  tumour,  formed  of  closely  mingled 
cartilage  and  medullary  substance,  appeared  in  the  same  spot  within  three 
months  afterwards,  and  quickly  proved  fatal.  '^  I  need  hardly  remark," 
says  Mr.  Paget,  ''  on  the  bearing  which  this  last  case  may  have  on  the 
question  of  the  recurrence  of  cartilaginous  tumours,  and  on  that  of  the 
changes  of  character  which  may  ensue  in  tumours  generally,  at  their  suc- 
cessive occasions  of  recurrence.  It  gives  to  all  these  cases  a  much  higher 
interest  than  would  attach  to  them  if  regarded  only  as  rarities  and  strange 
things.** 

Osseous  Tvm/Ofwrs  may  be  formed,  like  normal  bone,  by  the  calcification 
of  a  matrix  either  of  a  cartilaginous  or  of  a  fibrous  substance.  This 
appears  to  have  been  distinctly  made  out ;  and  it  would  further  appear 
that  every  variety  of  bone-texture,  from  the  solid  ivory-like  masses,  of 
which  some  tumours  are  composed,  to  the  light  cancellated  substance 
covered  with  a  thin  shell  of  bone,  of  which  others  are  formed,  may  be 
generated  in  either  mode.  It  is  comparatively  rare  for  osseous  tumours  to 
present  themselves  in  any  other  situations  than  as  connected  with  bones ; 
and,  as  already  pointed  out,  there  is  no  really  natural  line  of  demarcation 
between  osseous  tumours  and  exostoses,  or  outgrowths  of  bone.  There  is 
a  practical  advantage,  however,  in  adopting  an  artificial  distinction 
between  them ;  that  being  considered  as  a  tumour,  whose  basis  of  attach- 
ment to  the  original  bone  is  defined,  and  grows,  if  at  all,  at  a  less  rate 
than  the  outstanding  mass;  whilst  the  outgrowths  not  of  the  nature  of 
tumours  are  not  only  ill  defined,  but  have  widely-spread  bases  of  attach- 
ment, which  <are  increased  by  addition  in  greater  proportion  than  are  their 
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heights  or  their  whole  masses.     It  is  of  course  in  regard  to  the  former 
alone,  that  there  can  be  any  hope  of  benefit  from  operative  interference. 

Having  already  noticed  the  tendency  to  the  multiple  and  symmetrical 
development  of  osseous  tumours,  which  occasionally  presents  itself,  the 
only  point  to  which  we  shall  advert  in  detail,  is  the  distinction  between 
the  proper  oaseotis  and  the  osteoid  tumours,  the  latter  being  sometimes 
bard,  and  sometimes  containing  more  or  less  soft  texture,  so  as  to  be 
ranked  under  the  vague  designation  of  osteo-sarcomatous. 


**  The  distinctions  usually  to  be  observed  between  these  hard  osteoid  and  the 
hard  osseous  tumours  are  mainly  in  these  particulars : — (a)  the  osteoid  bone  is  in 
its  mid-substance  like  chalk,  the  osseous  like  ivory,  the  one  dull  and  powdery,  the 
other  bright  and  wholly  void  of  friability ;  (b)  the  osteoid  is  new  bone  infiltrated, 
as  it  were,  in  some  softer  tissue,  or  in  the  tissues  of  the  original  bone^  which 
disappear  as  it  increases;  the  hard  osseous  tumour  is  a  distinct  outgrowth, 
attached  in  a  comparatively  small  part  of  its  extent  to  the  bone  on  which  it 
grows ;  (c)  the  outer  surface  of  an  osteoid  growth  is  porous  and  rough,  and,  if 
hminated,  its  laminie  have  their  edges  directed  outwards ;  while  the  outer  surface 
of  a  hard  osseous  tumour  is  smooth  and  compact,  and,  if  laminated,  the  surfaces 
of  its  laminK  are  directed  outwards ;  (d)  lastly,  the  minute  characters  of  bone  are 
far  less  perfect  in  the  osteoid  than  in  tne  osseous  growth ;  bone-corpuscles  existing 
indeed,  but  small,  round,  irregular,  with  very  small,  if  any,  canaliculi,  ana 
embedded  in  a  porous,  chalky-looking,  basis  substance. 

"And  2ndly,  for  distinction  between  the  softer  osteoid  growths  (with  which  we 
may  class  the  osseous  skeletons  of  medullary  cancers),  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
cancellous  osseous  tumours  on  the  other,  we  may  chiefly  observe  that  (a)  the 
osteoid  tissue  and  the  bone  of  cancers  are  more  drv  and  friable  than  the  cancellous 
bone  of  the  tumours ;  and  (5)  the  osteoid  and  the  bone  of  cancerous  growths  have 
no  meduUa,  the  inters|)aces  between  their  laminte  being  filled  witn  cancerous 
matter;  while  medulla  is  a  constant  constituent,  I  believe,  of  all  the  cancellous 
o^eous  tumours. 

"  Such  arc  the  chief  differences  generally  to  be  observed  between  the  bone  of 
innocent  and  that  of  malignant  tumours ;  differences  which  it  is  well  to  establish, 
since  the  fact  is  sufficient^  confusing,  that  any  normal  tissue  should  be  formed  in 
tabordination  to  the  growth  of  cancers."  (p.  79.) 

Of  Glandular  Tu/mours  it  is  not  requisite  that  we  should  say  much, 
since  there  seems  a  strong  probability  that  they  are  all  of  intra-cystic 
origin,  and  are,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  ulterior  developments  of 
proliferous  cysts,  whose  contents  have  grown  faster  than  their  walls 
{see  p.  12.)  The  most  frequent  examples  of  these  glandular  tumours 
are  those  which  occur  in  or  near  the  mammary  gland;  the  ''chronic 
mammary"  timiour  of  Sir  A.  Cooper,  the  "pancreatic"  tumour  of  Mr. 
Abernethy,  the  "  fibrous  tumour  of  the  breast"  of  M.  Cruveilhier.  Mr. 
Paget  confesses  that  he  has  himself,  in  the  Catalogues  of  the  Museums  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons  and  of  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  classed  these 
tumours  with  the  fibro-cellular;  that  tissue  being  very  abundant  in  the 
specimens  which  he  had  examined,  so  that  he  took  too  little  account  of  the 
glandular  element  which  they  contained.  It  is  chiefly  to  the  investi- 
gations of  M.  Lebert,  and  to  the  independent  and  contemporary  obser- 
vations of  Mr.  Birkett,  that  we  owe  our  present  more  exact  knowledge  of 
the  real  nature  of  these  growths.  Both  these  pathologists  apply  to  them 
the  designation  of  "Imperfect  Hypertrophy  of  the  Mammary  Gland;"  but,  as 
Mr.  Paget  justly  remarks,  all  innocent  growths  are  imperfect  hypertrophies 
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in  the  same  sense  as  these  growths  arc ;  and  if  the  designation  "  tumours'* 
is  to  be  withheld  from  them,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  say  what  are 
tumours.  These  tumours  vary  greatly  in  their  consistence,  in  the  relative 
proportions  of  fibro-cellular  and  of  glandular  tissue,  and  in  the  degree  in 
which  the  latter  approaches  the  normal  structure;  and  they  differ  also  in 
their  rate  of  growth,  the  general  (but  by  no  means  invariable)  rule  being, 
according  to  Mr.  Paget,  "  that  the  tougher  any  tumour  is,  the  slower  has 
its  growth  been,  and  the  more  it  has  of  fibro-cellular  mingled  with  its 
glandular  tissue;  whilst  the  more  succulent  and  vitreous  it  is,  the  less 
perfectly  is  its  glandular  tissue  developed,  and  the  more  rapid  is  tlie 
growth."  Equal  variations  exist  as  to  pain.  Commonly  these  tumours 
are  painless;  but  sometimes  they  are  the  seats  and  sources  of  intense 
suffering,  equal  to  that  which  is  popularly  ascribed  to  cancer,  but  which 
cancer  in  its  early  stages  so  very  rarely  presents.  Most  of  the  cases  of 
the  **  irritable  tumour"  described  by  Sir  A.  CJooper,  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made,  seem  to  have  been  of  this  description.  The  glandular 
mammary  tumour  most  commonly  occurs  in  young  unmarried  or  in  barren 
women ;  their  beginning  often  seems  connected  with  disordered  menstru* 
ation ;  and  it  is  a  most  curious  feature  in  their  history,  that  they  sometimes 
disappear  on  marriage,  pregnancy,  or  lactation,  as  if  the  supervention  of 
the  '^continuous  hypertrophy"  necessary  for  the  diseharge  of  increased 
function  of  the  gland,  had  remedied  the  "discontinuous  hypertrophy'* 
which  constituted  the  tumour.  Since  the  delivery  of  his  lectures,  Mr. 
Paget  has  seen  a  specimen — the  only  one  with  which  he  is  acquainted — of 
mammary  glandular  tumour  in  the  male. 

A  question  arises  with  regard  to  the  pathology  of  these  tumours,  which 
presents  itself  with  increased  force  and  importance  after  what  has  been 
already  stated  in  regard  to  the  supervention  of  the  features  of  malignancy  on 
apparently  innocent  fibrous  and  cartilaginous  growths.  Do  these  glandular 
tumours  ever  present  a  tendency  to  recurrence?  Do  they  ever  themselves 
undergo  cancerous  degeneration?  Or  does  their  presence  predispose  the 
gland  to  the  supervention  of  malignant  disease?  To  the  two  last  questions, 
Mr.  Paget  thinks  that  a  decided  negative  may  be  given,  so  far  as  the  facts 
at  present  known  justify  ani/  reply;  in  regard  to  the  first,  he  says — 
*'  Several  may  grow  in  the  same  breast  at  the  same  or  successive  times ; 
but  I  have  not  heard  of  more  than  three,  either  at  once  or  in  succession.** 

Tumours  sometimes  occur  in  the  lips,  having  the  general  characters  of 
gland-substance ;  whilst  in  other  cases  they  more  resemble  those  tumours 
already  noticed,  as  frequently  lying  over  the  parotid,  and  as  composed  of 
mingled  cartilaginous  and  glandular  tissue.  The  only  case  of  this  kind 
which  Mr.  Paget  has  found  upon  record,  is  one  noticed  by  Mr.  Lawrence ; 
but  he  has  himself  seen  two  others,  of  which  one  seemed  purely  glandular, 
whilst  the  other  contained  osseous  tissue  in  the  midst  of  the  glandular; 
and  he  has  met  with  a  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital, 
in  which,  in  one  tumour,  a  cyst  and  what  looks  like  one  of  these  glandular 
growths  are  combined.  We  are  indebted  to  Hokitansky  for  the  knowledge 
that  what  had  been  previously  considered  fibrous  tumours  of  the  prostate 
are  in  reality  of  glandular  structure;  to  this  point,  however,  we  shall 
advert  elsewhere. 

The  last  group  of  solid  tumours  is  that  now  generally  described  as 
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ErectUe,  under  which  head  are  included  the  various  forms  of  *'  vascular 
naevi,"  and  of  '' aneurism  by  anastomosis.*'  The  length  to  which  our 
review  has  already  extended,  forbids  our  following  Mr.  Paget  through  his 

nunt  of  these  growths ;  but  this  we  the  less  regret,  as  he  confesses  that 
las  been  able  to  add  little  to  what  was  previously  known  regarding 
them.  We  shall  only  cite  the  following  remarks,  in  regard  to  the  peculiar 
features  which  the  anatomical  structure  of  these  tumours,  and  their  mode 
of  growth,  present  for  our  consideration : 

"  Chiefly,  they  present  the  singular  instance  of  the  apparent  primanr  growth  of 
bloodvessels,  in  all  other  tumours,  as  in  all  anormal  products,  the  formation  of 
bloodvessels  appears  to  be  a  consequent  and  subordinate  process ;  as  in  the  natural 
development  of  parts,  so  in  what  is  morbid,  oi^anization  to  a  certain  point  precedes 
vascularity,  and  the  formation  of  bloodvessels  follows  on  that  of  the  growths  into 
which  they  pass.  But  here  the  case  appears  reversed :  the  calibre  of  the  blood- 
vessels increases,  and  the  sohd  tissues  hetween  them  diminish ;  all  the  growth  of 
an  erectile  tumour  is  an  enlargement  of  bloodvessels,  with  diminution  of  the 
tissues  in  which  they  ramified ;  or,  rather,  it  is  often  an  enlargement  not  of  blood- 
vessels but  of  blood-spaces :  for  though,  in  the  first  stajQ;es  of  the  disease,  the 
walls  of  the  vessels  may  grow,  thickening  and  elongating  so  that  the  vessels 
become  tortuous,  yet  after  a  time  the  wafls  waste  rather  than  grow ;  apertures 
seem  to  form  through  mutually  apposed  bloodvessels,  and  at  length,  while  the 
blood  within  the  tumour  increases,  the  bloodvessels  containing  it  diminish  together 
with  the  parts  in  which  they  ramified.  Hence,  at  last,  in  place  of  branching  and 
anastomosing  tubes,  there  is  onlj  a  network  formed  of  tlie  remains  of  their  waUs. 
This  is  therefore  an  increase  of  blood-spaces  rather  than  of  bloodvesseb ;  so  far 
as  solid  tib&ue  is  concerned,  we  might  call  it  a  wasting  rather  than  a  growth ;  no 
new  materials  seem  to  be  added,  but  step  by  step  the  bloodvessels  are  dilated,  and 
the  intervening  tissues  clear  away,  leaving  room  for  more  and  more  blood. 

**  Such  a  fact  is,  I  think,  at  present  quite  inexplicable ;  and  it  constitutes  a 
great  difference  between  these  and  any  other  diseases  named  tumours.'^  (p.  87.) 

Of  the  production  of  cancerous  disease  in  the  tissue  of  erectile  tumours, 
Mr.  Paget  remarks : 

"  It  seems  to  be  generally  regarded  as  a  frequent  event,  and  these  are  commonly 
bcheved  to  afford  the  most  frequent  instances  of  malignant  growths  supervening 
on  such  as  were  previously  innocent.  I  will  not  doubt  that  such  events  have 
luppeoed.  Especially,  in  one  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Phillips,  the  transition  appears 
to  have  been  very  clearly  traced.  Yet,  I  think  that  in  many  of  the  cases  which 
have  gained  for  erectile  tumours  their  ill-repute,  a  clearer  examination  would  have 
proTM  that  they  were,  from  the  beginning,  very  vascular  medullary  cancers,  or 
else  medullary  cancers  in  which  blood-cysts  were  abundantly  formed. '  (p.  88.) 

In  thus  concluding  our  notice  of  these  valuable  Lectures,  we  must  add 
the  Postscript,  in  which,  with  all  the  modesty  of  true  merit,  Mr.  Paget 
justifi^  the  publication  of  them,  imperfect  as  he  feels  them  to  be.  How 
much  is  it  to  be  wished,  that  other  observers  and  general izers  would 
exercise  similar  caution,  and  perform  their  task  with  the  same  scnipulous 
conscientiousness ! 

*'  The  frequent  confessions  of  ignorance  and  of  imperfect  knowledge  contained 
in  the  foregoing  pages  may  have  suggested  to  readers,  as  to  myself,  that  it 
would  have  been  better  not  to  publish  these  lectures.  Yet,  the  necessity  of  such 
confessions  may  justify,  in  some  measure,  the  publication,  while  much  of  the 
imperfection  of  our  pathology  of  tumours  is  due  to  the  rarity  of  the  oppor- 
luniiies  of  studying  soiue  among  them.  Even  in  the  field  of  a  large  hospital,  one 
piay  pass  years  without  an  occasion  for  investigating  certain  of  the  points  which 
it  IS  most  desirable  to  determine.    In  seven  years  I  have  been«able  to  collect 
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complete  records  of  nearly  three  hundred  cases  of  tumours,  and  to  illustrate  most 
of  them  with  microscopic  and  other  sketches.  From  such  materials  the  statements 
I  have  ventured  to  make  have  been  derived.  But  such  materials  are  very 
insufficient.  For  example,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  last  lecture,  I  have  had  no 
good  opportunitjr  of  examining  an  erectile  tumour;  of  some  others  I  have  seed 
only  one  or  two  instances  in  the  recent  state ;  and  some  tumours,  whose  characters 
as  described  by  good  pathologists  I  cannot  doubt,  I  have  never  vet  seen. 

"  A  good  end,  therefore,  may  be  served  by  the  publication  of  the  lectures,  if  I 
have  only  shown  where  our  knowledge  is  most  imperfect,  and  where  it  may  be 
readily  improved  if  others  will  engage  in  the  necessary  inquiries,  or  will  supply 
with  more  ample  materials  those  who  are  engaged  in  them.  While  wisliin^  for 
such  help,  I  will  not  omit  to  thank  many  who  have  already  dven  it ;  and  especially 
my  collea^es  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  whose  cases  I  have  been  aUowed  to  study 
and  to  publish,  with  all  the  advantages  of  their  assistance.*'  (p.  88.) 

Abt.  II. 

A  PracttccU  Treatise  on  the  Management  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  of 
Aortic  Aneurism,  toith  especial  referenm  to  the  Treatment  of  those 
Diseases  in  India.  By  Normak  Chevers,  M.D.,  Civil  Assistant- 
Surgeon,  Cbittagong,  Bengal. — Calcutta,  1851,  pp.  145. 

Dr.  Chevers  informs  us  that  the  present  work  is  a  sequel  to  his  Essays 
on  the  Diseases  of  the  Vascular  System,  which  have  from  time  to  time 
appeared  in  the  *  Guy's  Hospital  Reports'  and  in  the  *  Medical  Gazette.' 
There  is  much  judicious  matter  in  the  work ;  but  we  think  the  author 
would  have  done  better  if  he  had  treated  the  diseases  in  detaU,  instead  of 
clubbing  all  diseases,  inflammatory  and  non-inflammatory,  old  and  recent, 
together.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  rather  straggling,  and  from  its  want 
of  method  it  would  not  be  easy  to  discover  the  exact  case  we  might  be 
searching  for,  had  we  occasion  to  wish  to  know  Dr.  Chevers'  opinion  on 
any  given  point.  We  shall,  however,  analyze  the  treatise  as  fully  as  we 
can,  since  we  are  persuaded  there  is  much  in  it  that  will  interest  our 
readers.  But  if  our  analysis  is  rather  desultory,  that  is  not  our  fault;  Dr. 
Chevers'  arrangement  must  bear  the  blame. 

Dr.  Chevers  very,  justly  remarks,  that  in  the  treatment  of  heart-diseases, 
we  have  always  to  take  into  consideration  the  reparative  and  compen- 
satory processes  consequent  on  any  given  lesion;  and  our  treatment  must 
often  tend  more  to  aid  these  compensative  sequences,  than  to  restore  the 
heart  to  a  perfectly  healthy  condition.  A  sketch  of  these  adaptations 
constitutes  the  first  chapter.  In  the  second  chapter  the  leading  indications 
of  treatment  are  thus  given  : 

"1.  To  diminish,  if  possible,  the  valvular  or  other  immediate  causes  of  obstruction. 

"  2.  To  endeavour  to  remove  all  causes  of  impediment  to  the  circulation  existing 
in  the  lungs,  abdominal  organs,  and  capillary  system  generallv. 

"  3.  To  lessen  vascular  oistentioD,  by  reducmg  the  bulk  of  the  circulatii^  fluid 
without  impoverishing  the  system. 

"  4.  To  sustain  or  restore  the  power  of  the  heart,  and  to  reduce  the  capacity  of 
its  dilated  cavities. 

"5.  To  equalize  the  circulation,  and  to  maintain  free  vascular  action  on  the 
surface,  by  regulating  the  temperature,  clothing,  &c.,  and  to  provide  due  access 
of  pure  and  well-oxygeuized  air. 

"  6.  To  remove  and  avert  irritation  and  excitement  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
to  procure,  as  far  as  possible,  rest  and  tranquillity  of  body  and  mind."  (p.  13.) 
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These  several  indications  are  then  discussed  in  as  many  chapters. 

1.  In  the  attempt  to  diminish  valvular  or  other  obstructions,  it  is  of 
great  importance  not  to  confound  old  organic  changes  with  recent  endo- 
cardial deposits ;  it  is  only  at  the  commencement  of  endocardial  and 
arterial  thickening,  or  when  a  fresh  acute  supervenes  on  a  chronic  attack, 
that  vigorous  attempts  should  be  made  to  remove  the  deposits  by  treat- 
ment If  the  case  is  clearly  in  its  commencement,  the  effects  of  treatment 
will  vary  according  as  the  obstruction  is  from  fibrinous  deposit  in  the 
sub-endocardial  fibrous  tissue,  or  from  fibrinous  coagula  on  the  free 
snrfiiee.  In  the  former  case,  absorption  may  occur  with  tolerable  ease ;  in 
the  latter,  complete  absorption  is  seldom  to  be  hoped  for.  The  diagnosis 
between  these  two  conditions  is  not  laid  down  by  Dr.  Chevers  with  any 
great  precision,  nor  indeed  do  we  think  that  precision  is  possible. 

"  The  soondfl  wiU  often  assist  us  in  deciding  upon  this  point.  It  is  evident 
thit  the  irregularity  of  the  surface  over  which  the  blood  has  to  pass,  is  infinitely 
less  when  the  deposit  is  sub-endocardial,  than  it  is  when  the  free  liniuj^  membrane 
is  affected;  and  hence,  whenever  a  discordant,  harsh,  musical,  or  m  any  way 
siDgularly-intonated  systolic  sound  is  produced  in  coincidence  with  other  symptoms 
of  endoouditis,  and  with  great  hurry  Or  distress  in  breathing,  in  a  heart  which 
has  been  previously  healthy,  the  existence  of  elevated  inflammatory  deposit  upon 
the  surfEice  of  the  endocardium  may  be  judged  with  a  good  degree  of  safety ;  while 
shoold  a  diastolic  bruit  become  superaaded,  the  presence  of  massive  clots,  either 
with  or  without  perforation  of  the  valves,  becomes  highly  probable.  In  ordinary 
cases  of  rheumatic  endocarditis,  the  valvular  bruit  is  of  course  single ;  and  although 
occasionally  rather  sharp,  it  is  usually  smooth  and  even  in  its  tone.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  patient,  however,  generally  affords  the  surest  means  of  discrimination. 
When  a  young  person  of  fairly  sound  constitution,  after  violent  exertion,  or  imder 
an  attack  of  rheumatism,  suddenly  becomes  the^  subject  of  an  ordinary  systolic 
arterial  bruit,  unaccompanied  by  the  evidences  of  reflux,  it  may  almost  invariably 
be  decided  either  that  the  obstructing  deposit  is  subendocardial,  or  that  the 
impediment  is  formed  by  those  small  frin^s  of  vegetations,  which,  as  I  have  else- 
where endeavoured  to  show  (Guy's  Ilospital  Reports,  vol.  vii.),  are  growths  from 
the  endocardial  surface.  Whenever,  on  the  other  hand,  the  subject  of  rheumatic 
or  of  any  other  form  of  endocarditb  or  arteritis  is  of  broken  and  cachectic  consti- 
tution, suffers  from  organic  renal  or  hepatic  disease,  or  is  the  victim  of  irre- 
gaUr  and  intemperate  ha))its,  the  deposition  of  fibrinous  masses  upon  the  free 
surfaces  is  the  result  to  be  naturally  looked  for ;  where,  as  usually  happens  in 
hospital  cases,  the  previous  state  of  the  heart  is  unknown,  these  tests  of  course 
become  of  only  pdrtial  validity,  and  can  in  fact  merely  assist  the  physician  in 
guessing  rather  tnan  in  diagnosticating."  (p.  17.) 

We  do  not  see,  however,  that  an  absolute  diagnosis  can  be  ever  attained; 
and  the  duration  of  the  disease  and  the  condition  of  the  patient  must  be 
the  main  guide  for  the  activity  of  the  treatment.  This  treatment,  according 
to  Dr.  Chevers,  should  be : — 

"The  most  careful  preservation  of  bodily  and  mental  tranquillity,  a  judicious 
nudntenance  of  the  bulk  of  the  circulating  fluid  at  the  lowest  possible  standard 
consistent  with  proper  nutrition  and  goodlicalth ;  and  the  long-continued  employ- 
ment of  very  cautiously  conducted  and  mild  coorsfes  of  mercury,  alternating  with 
courses  of  iodide  of  iron  and  iodide  of  potassium,  are  our  leading  indications  of 
treatment  with  a  view  to  produce  the  desired  absorption."  (p.  21.) 

The  mercury  and  the  iodine  are  to  be  given  in  very  small  doses.  Great 
care  is  to  be  taken  to  avert  every  cause  likely  to  occasion  the  supervention 
of  acnte  on  old  endocardial  disease. 
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In  the  treatmeDt  of  fresh  acute  cardiac  diseases,  Dr.  Chevers  remarks, 
that  while  prompt  and  decided  measures  are  necessary,  heroic  treatment  is 
out  of  the  question.  The  local  inflammation  is,  he  thinks,  **  merely  the 
outbreak  of  some  poisonous  agent  with  which  the  system  is  pervaded 
almost  to  saturation."  He  deprecates  large  bleeding,  and  recommends 
local  depletion,  blistering,  calomel,  colchicum,  and  antimony.  Mercury 
he  would  carry  to  gentle  salivation  ;  but  he  does  not  refer  to  Dr.  John 
Taylor  s  late  observations  on  the  effect  of  this  remedy  in  pericarditis. 

])r.  Chevers  incidentally  refers  to  the  complication  of  endocardial 
disease  with  rheumatism  in  India.  After  alluding  to  the  observations  of 
Webb,  Qeddes,  and  Bird,  which  are,  however,  incomplete,  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  although  acute  articular  rheumatism  is  common  in  Bengal, 
*'  there  appears  to  be  every  reason  to  believe  that  rheumatic  heart 
affections  must  occur  very  far  more  rarely  in  this  country  than  they  do  in 
Europe."  (p.  38.)  His  own  materials  on  this  point  do  not,  however, 
appear  to  be  extensive;  and  that  heart-disease  will  attend  acute  rheumatism 
in  Hindoos,  appears  from  two  well-marked  cases  referred  to  in  a  note  at 
p.  37.  We  do  not  think  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  enable  us  to 
make  any  final  decision  on  the  point ;  but  from  one  or  two  facts  which 
have  come  to  our  knowledge,  we  should  not  be  suq)rised  to  find  that 
heart-disease  and  acute  rheumatism  are  as  intimately  associated  in  India 
as  in  this  country.  Certainly  the  evidence  does  not  warrant  Dr.  Chevers' 
conclusion ;  nor  do  we  hesitate  altogether  to  dissent  from  his  explanation 
of  this  alleged  difference  between  the  accompaniments  of  rheumatism  in 
England  and  in  India — namely,  "  that  the  association  of  cardiac  disease 
with  acute  rheumatism  is  a  pathological  acddeiit,'^  and  **  of  comparatively 
recent  occurrence." 

"  If  this  unhappy  complication  has  always  been  hable  to  occur,"  writes  Dr. 
Chevers,  "  it  is  oue  of  the  most  inexplicable  facts  in  the  history  of  medical  lite- 
rature, that  it  should  not  liave  been  generally  noticed  until  it  was  observed  by 
Dr.  Pitcaim,  in  1788.  In  the  absence  of  fuller  evidence,  it  may  not  be  too 
chimerical  to  believe  that,  in  India,  the  accident  is  still  comparatively  infrequent." 
(p.  39.) 

This  line  of  argument  seems  to  us  to  be  of  no  value  whatever.  The 
infrequency  of  post-mortem  examinations  until  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  the  inadequate  method  of  investigation  possessed  by  physicians,  prior 
to  the  discoveries  of  Avenbrugger  and  Lacnnec,  are  quite  sufficient  to 
account  not  only  for  the  non-recognition  of  the  connexion  of  eudo-  and 
pen-cardial  diseases  with  acute  rheumatism,  but  for  the  prevalent  igno- 
rance of  the  existence  and  course  of  heart-affections  generally.  Many 
rheumatic  heart-affections  are,  at  their  commencement,  unattended  with 
any  severe  and  striking  local  symptoms,  and  would  in  fact  be  altogether 
latent  were  it  not  for  the  stethoscope.  The  wonder  is,  that  the  connexion 
was  recognised  so  soon,  not  that  it  was  not  recognibcd  before.  It  is 
certainly  not  impossible  that  acute  rheumatism  may  run  its  course  in 
India  without  implicating  the  heart,  but  we  cannot  consider  that  so 
important  a  pathological  fact  is  yet  established ;  and  to  receive  it  as  if  it 
were  established,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  it,  to  degrade  rheumatic 
endocarditis  to  the  rank  of  an  accident,  is  certainly  premature. 

After  discussing   this  question,   Dr.    Chevers  alludes   to   another   of 
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considerable  interest,  and  on  which  we  find  ourselyes  entirely  of  his  way 
of  thinking.  It  has  been  lately  contended  by  Mr.  Simon,  that  the 
valvular  diseases  occurring  in  rheumatism  are  simply  caused  by  "  fibrinous 
precipitation  from  an  overcharged  solution,"  and  do  not  arise  from  infiam- 
matioD  of  the  endocardium  itself.  That  such  deposition  may  occur  in 
certain  cases,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny;  but  to  refer  all  the  pathological 
I4>pearance8  of  rheumatic  endocarditis  to  this  cause,  is  not  a  tenable 
position.  How  under  this  hypothesis  are  we  to  account  for  the  sttb- 
endocardial  deposits  so  frequent  in  these  cases ;  for  the  occasional  uniform 
smooth  thickening  of  the  endocardium,  and  for  other  changes  of  softening 
and  laceration  which  could  never  arise  from  deposition  merely  1  There  are 
certain  cases  of  vegetations,  in  which  we  can  conceive  that  direct  deposit 
firom  the  blood  might  account  for  the  appearance,  and  is  indeed  their  most 
probable  explanation;  but  we  doubt  whether  the  extension  of  the  hypothesis 
to  all  cases  of  rheumatic  endocarditis  be  possible.  Mr.  Simon*s  experiment 
of  passing  a  thread  through  a  vein  and  artery,  appears  to  us  to  tell  very 
little  in  fikvour  of  his  opinion. 

Dr.  Chevers  makes  the  following  very  sensible  observations  on  this 
point: 

"  In  every  case  of  true  arteritis  and  endocarditis  which  I  have  examined,  there 
have  been  as  distinct  traces  of  what  we  call  inflammation  behind  the  epithelial 
luiing  (but  quite  apart  from  the  contractile  coat)  as  upon  its  8iu*face.  Further,  it 
appears  that  large  fibrinous  concretions  upon  the  free  surfaces  are  extremely  rare 
attendants  on  rheumatic  endocarditis.  In  this  disease  the  principal  morbid 
changes  are  interstitial;  clots  may  adhere  when  the  patient  is  very  cacliectic,  and 
they  are  usually  present  where  the  structure  of  a  valve  is  broken  up;  but  in  how 
many  cases,  where  death  results  from  the  consequences  of  rheumatic  endocarditis 
at  periods  of  two,  five,  or  ten  years  subsequent  to  the  acute  attack,  is  fatal 
obstru'^tion  found  to  have  been  owing  to  the  presence  of  fibrine  upan  the  valves  P 
Clots  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  crops  or  fringes  of  minute  elastic  vegeta- 
tions, may  aohere  to  the  altered  structures,  but  these  will  not  be  regarded  as  the 
main  cause  of  death ;  it  is  the  insterstitial  disease,  the  hardening,  shortening,  and 
contraction  of  the  tibrous  tissue  below  the  surface  which  has  killed.  I  have 
alwavs  held  (and  I  beUeve  that  the  opinion  is  an  old  one)  that  the  fibrinous  masses 
whidn  are  found  covering  parts  oi  the  diseased  surfaces  in  endocarditis  and 
arteritis,  are  deposits  from  the  blood  attached  to  portions  of  the  Uning  mem- 
brane which  have  been  altered  by  inflammatory  lesion."  (p.  49.) 

2.  The  second  indication  in  the  treatment  of  cardiac  affection,  laid  down 
hy  Dr.  Chevers,  is  to  remove  all  causes  of  impediment  to  the  circulation 
in  the  lungs,  abdominal  organs,  or  capillary  circulation  generally. 

"The  occurrence  of  death  from  canses  confined  to  the  heart  itself  is,**  says  Dr. 
Chevers,  "  a  comparatively  rare  event.  In  the  generality  of  fatal  cases,  life  is  cut 
short  prematurely,  either  by  the  outbreak  of  acute  disease  in  other  organs,  or  by 
the  super-addition  of  diseased  actions  of  a  more  insidious  character  to  those  gradual 
deteriorations,  which  the  fixed  error  of  the  circulation  is  itself  imperceptibly 
working.  It  is  especially  the  pidmonary  and  hepatic  structures  which  sufl'er  under 
these  cucumstances."  (p.  47.) 

The  measures  which  are  to  be  employed  in  removing  these  pulmonary 
and  hepatic  affections,  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
cardiac  affection.  When  the  obstruction  arises  from  original  thoracic 
nudfonnation,  or  defective  thoracic  development,  little  can  be  done  except 
in  the  way  of  palliation.     The  removable  physical  causes  of  impediment  to 
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the  circulation,  external  to,  but  dependent  on,  the  heart,  either  per  9e,  or 
conjoined  with  other  influences,  such  as  cold,  influenza,  indigestion,  &c., 
are  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  certain  diseases  of  the  pleurae,  congestive 
disease  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  ascites,  and  general  anasarca. 

"Caution,"  says  Dr.  Chevers,  "is  required  in  layiog  down  any  absolute  rule 
with  regard  to  the  measure  of  treatment  to  be  employed  in  cases  where  acute 
pulmonary  disease  occurs  as  a  complication  of  old  cardiac  lesions.  The  manage- 
ment must  cbiefly  depend  upon  the  peculiarities  of  individual  cases.  Still  it  will 
generally  be  found  tuat,  here,  the  treatment  must  be  conducted  with  the  most 
cautious  reference  to  the  broken  state  of  the  patient's  constitution.  The  heroic 
systems  of  treatment  can  be  borne  only  when  every  vital  organ  still  retains  the 
essentials  of  integrity.  Without  drawing  a  parallel  between  the  two  conditions, 
it  may  be  safe  to  say  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  cases  of  acute  lung  disease  super- 
vening upon  advanced  heart  affection,  in  which  it  will  be  found  safe  to  use  stronger 
measures  than  we  should  employ  in  quelling  acute  pneumonia  or  pleurisy  in  a 
phthisical  patient."  (p.  60.) 

In  addition  to  the  usual  remedies  of  moderate  local  bloodletting,  counter- 
irritation,  small  doses  of  calomel,  antimony,  and  ipecacuanha,  mild  eva> 
cuants,  and  diuretics.  Dr.  Chevers  recommends  strongly  a  restriction  to 
be  laid  on  the  use  of  liquids.  This  is  a  favourite  measure  of  his,  to  which 
we  shall  have  to  refer  more  at  large  presently. 

When  hepatic  congestion  is  consequent  on,  or  is  aggravated  by,  heart- 
disease,  blue-pill,  taraxacum,  the  compound  decoction  of  aloes,  with  tem- 
porary abstinence  from  animal  and  saccharine  food,  and  from  fermented 
liquors,  is  recommended.  Dr.  Chevers  objects  strongly  to  hydragogue 
cathartics  in  cases  of  portal  congestion,  whether  attended  with  dropsy 
or  not: 

"  I  have  seen  the  entire  mucous  tract  of  the  small  intestines  perfectly  oede- 
matous,  in  a  case  of  dropsy,  where  purgatives  had  been  freely  given  shortly  before 
death ;  and  I  beUeve  that  this  is  too  often  the  state  which  attends  those  copious 
'  serous  dejections/  the  production  of  which  some  writers  on  dropsy  allude  to  with, 
so  much  satisfaction.  Elaterium  is  always  inseparably  associated,  in  my  mind, 
with  mortal  dropsy.  Well-selected  laxatives  and  gentle  purgatives  are  absolutely 
required  to  relieve  the  constipation  which  attends  heart-disease  and  portal  dropsies; 
but  the  use  of  violent  cathartics,  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  etfused  or  mtra- 
vascular  fluid,  should,  I  feel  assured,  never  be  had  recourse  to  except  as  a  rare  and 
almost  extreme  resource." 

We  cannot  agree  with  this  opinion;  nor  do  we  see  why,  if  hydragogue 
purgatives  are  'hurtful  in  moderate  cases,  they  can  become  useful  in 
extreme.  That  elaterium  should  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution,  cannot 
be  doubted ;  but  that  Dr.  Chevers  should  have  been  led  to  associate  its  use 
invariably  with  mortal  dropsy,  causes  us  some  surprise.  We  should  have 
thought  every  one  had  seen  extraordinary  efiects  from  its  use,  both  in 
cardiac  and  in  renal  dropsy. 

3.  .The  third  indication  is  to  reduce  the  bulk  of  the  circulating  fluid 
without  impoverishing  the  system.  This  is  exactly  what  most  practitioners 
aim  at  by  the  administration  of  elaterium,  bitartrate  of  potash,  &c. ;  but 
Dr.  Chevers  would  rather  attain  it  by  a  limitation  of  the  fluid  and  solid 
ingesta,  by  the  production  of  diaphoresis  and  diuresis,  and  by  the  occa- 
sional employment  of  small  bleedings. 

In  advocating  the  first  method,  Dr.  Chevers  does  not  wish  to  enforce 
starvation,  but  simply  a  systematic  spare  diet,  as  far  as  solids  are  con- 
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oerned.  Bat  with  r^^d  to  fluids,  he  thinks  that,  as  a  general  rule,  men 
in  health  are  in  the  hahit  of  taking  much  more  fluid  than  is  necessary  for 
the  wants  of  the  system. 

**  There  can  he  no  doubt  that,  both  in  hot  and  cold  climates,  a  large  proportion 
of  Tery  temperate  individuals  convert  their  bodies  into  mere  filtering  machines,  by 
the  excessive  imbibition  of  water,  tea,  and  other  diluents,  greatly  to  the  impair- 
m^  of  the  tone  of  their  stomachs,  skin,  and  urinary  organs.  Judging  by  my  own 
experience,  a  man  of  spare  make,  weighing  between  nine  and  ten  stone,  wul  not 
require  more,  on  an  average,  than  one  pint  and  a  half  of  liauid  durins  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  in  cold  or  temperate  weather,  and  will  scarcely  be  compeUed  to  exceed 
an  average  of  two  pints  in  a  hot  climate.  In  the  case  of  a  sedentary  invalid,  the 
function  of  whose  skin  is  not  pretematurally  excited,  it  is  not  impossible  to  reduce 
the  supply  of  fluid  considerably  below  these  standards."  (p.  73.) 

Such  abstinence  from  fluids  is  no  doubt  a  powerful  measure;  whether  it 
is  of  use  in  such  cases  as  are  here  referred  to,  can  only  be  determined  by 
actual  observation.     The  plan  of  denying  water  to  dropsical  patients  is  a 
very  ancient  one,  but  the  extreme  difficulty  of  keeping  patients  to  so 
severe  and  painful  a  regimen  has  much  contributed  to  its  disuse.     We  are 
quite  unable  to  speak  from  personal  experience  of  the  value  of  such  a 
system  in  cardiac  disease,  but  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  try  it,  on  Dr. 
Chevers*  recommendation.     But  in  referring  to  this  method  of  treatment. 
Dr.  Chevers  has  touched  on  the  very  important  question  of  the  effect  of 
water  on  the  system  generally, — a  much  more  extensive  subject  than  that 
of  the  influence  of  water  on  csurdiac  diseases  alone.     We  do  not  think  that 
his  opinion,  that  eyil  must  result  in  the  most  temperate  individuals  if  an 
excess  of  water  be  taken,  is  at  all  borne  out  by  facts.     The  primary  effect 
of  cold  fluid  on  a  healthy  stomach  is  not  debilitating,  but  the  reverse.  The 
fluid  does  not  remain  in  the  stomach ;  it  passes  into  the  circulation ;  and  if 
liquids  thus  enter  the  system  in  excess,  we  know  that  in  healthy  persons  they 
are  removed  with  extraordinary  rapidity.   Able  physiologists  even  fancied, 
some  few  years  ago,  that  there  was  some  "  short  cut"  between  the  stomach 
and  the  kidneys,  so  rapidly  did  these  organs  act  when  the  stomach  was 
filled  with  fluid.     We  cannot  conceive  that  there  could  be  any  injurious 
repletion  of  the  vascular  system,  in  persons  whose  kidneys,  skin,  and  lungs 
are  all  sound.     If  fluids  are  not  injurious  in  quality,  which  is  their  main 
£ault,  we  cannot  readily  believe,  that  unless  pushed  to  great  extent,  they 
can  be  hurtful  in  quantity.     If  a  man  will  keep  to  harmless  liquids,  he  need 
not  surely  limit  himself  to  Dr.  Chevers'  rather  scanty  portion,  if  he  feels 
any  desire  to  take  more.     Limitation  in  the  quantity  of  liquid  would,  we 
conceive,  be  worse  than  excess  of  quantity.     Not  only  does  the  system 
require  a  vast  amount  of  fluid  for  its  continual  changes,  but  without  a 
certain  amount  it  is  probable  that  there  would  be  an  insufficient  elimi- 
nation of  efifete  products.     Some  of  these  efifete  products,  as  urea,  are  so 
very  soluble  that  they  will  pass  out  with  almost  any  quantity  of  water ; 
hut  uric  acid,  some  salts,  and  the  so-called  extractives  of  the  urine,  are 
much  less  soluble.     A  certain  quantity  of  water  is  necessary  for  their 
elimination,  perhaps  also  for  their  formation.     At  least,  when  immense 
quantities  of  water  are  taken,  as  in  the  so-called  "  water-cure,"  the  absolute 
quantity  of  solids  excreted  by  the  urine  increases,  and  water  in  this  case 
seems  to  augment  the  decomposing  processes  going  on  in  the  body.     So 
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coDYinced  are  we  of  the  importaDce  of  the  action  of  water  in  the  system, 
that  unless  experience,  which  in  medicine  is  our  great  guide,  clearly  proves 
the  advantageous  effects  of  abstinence  from  fluids,  we  should  enforce  such 
abstinence  with  caution.  We  should  be  sorry  to  see  re-introduced  into 
medicine,  without  sufficient  evidence  of  its  utility,  that  habit  of  disre- 
garding the  natural  craving  for  fluids,  and  of  basing  their  administration 
OD  some  fanciful  hypothesis,  which  was  only  a  few  years  ago  veiy  common 
in  this  country.  These  observations,  however,  have  incidentally  grown 
out  of  Dr.  Chevers*  remark.  His  position,  that  congestions  of  the  lungs 
and  liver,  consequent  on  cardiac  affections,  are  benefited  by  limiting  the 
supply  of  fluids  to  the  system,  rests  on  its  own  ground — viz.,  the  assertion 
of  one  who  is  undoubtedly  a  very  trustworthy  authority. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  employment  of  diuretics  in  cardiac 
afiections  are  very  judicious.  After  observing  that  diuretics  usually  act 
well  and  safely  in  early  cases  of  obstructive  heart-disease,  before  the 
kidneys  become  congested,  he  goes  on  to  say : 

"  Unfortunately  we  are  usually  called  upon  to  require  the  aid  of  the  kidneys  at  a 
stage  of  heart-disease  and  dropsy,  where  the  efficient  action  of  these  and  other 
excretory  organs  can  least  be  demanded.     There  are  few  more  difficult  cases  than 
that  of  a  person  who  is  the  subject  of  advanced  cardiac  obstruction,  attended  with 
bronchitis  and  serous  effusion.    Here  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  urine  is 
high-coloured  and  scanty,  the  bowels  torpid,  the  skin  dry,  the  secretion  of  bile 
defective,  and  transpiration  from  the  pulmonary  exlialents  impaired  by  the  diseased 
state  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane ;  in  fact,  that  every  natural  outlet  for  the 
pent-up  fluids  is  obstinately  closed.    This  is  a  crisis  at  which  a  full  bleeding  from 
the  arm,  a  brief  course  of  di^talis,  or  of  squill  and  juniper,  or  a  dose  or  two  of 
elaterium,  would  prove  a  direct  and  almost  infallible  means  of  dispatching  the 
patient  to  his  ^rave  secundum  artem  aniiquorum.   Provided  anything  can  be  done 
nere, — and  it  happens,  fortunately,  that,  in  many  instances,  our  means  of  aid  are 
not  wholly  exhausted,  even  at  this  unhappy  conjuncture, — the  disentanglement  of 
the  morbid  complications  becomes  a  somewhiit  knotty  task,  and  no  ordinary  caution 
is  required   in   deciding  which   organ  should  be  first  selected  with  a  view  to 
attempting  the  restoration  of  its  functions.    A  fatal  error  will  be  committed  if  we 
at  once  endeavour  to  act  upon  the  kidneys ;  their  state  of  congestion  cannot  be 
relieved  so  long  as  the  hver  and  the  heart  are  gorged  with  blood  and  the  skin 
remains  inactive,  or  while  the  organs  themselves  actually  suffer  from  the  pressure 
of  large  ascitic  effusion:   under   these  circumstances  all  diuretics  become  local 
poisons.    The  organs  are  for  the  fjresent  physically  incapable  of  being  excited  to 
nealthy  action,  but  their  susceptibility  to  uritation  and  inflammation  is  increased 
tenfold.    The  safest  and  most  physioWical  course,  I  believe,  is,  first,  to  endeavour 
to  restore  and  to  excite  the  action  of  the  skin.     A  well-managed  plan  of  active 
diaphoretic  treatment  can  now  scarcely  be  attended  with  danger.    At  the  same 
time,  mild  expectorants  and  aperients  may  be  employed,  but  with  a  less  sanguine 
hope  of  present  success.    A  strict  limitation  of  ingesta  will  tend  to  relieve  the 
heart,  and  to  reduce  the  he])atic  congestion ;  and  then,  as  the  skin  begins  to  act 
freely,  and  dyspnoea  and  palpitation  become  somewhat  abated,  a  certain  amount  of 
relief  to  the  kidneys  may  be  anticipated,  providing  the  congestion  of  these  organs 
is  not  associated  with  advanced  structural  disease.     This  tendency  to  restoration 
of  function  may  be  aided  by  local  abstraction  of  blood,  the  application  of  heat, 
counter  irritation,  dry-cupping,  &c."  (p.  81.) 

Small  bloodlettings  are  recommended  in  some  cases  of  obstructive 
heart  disease,  when  acute  catarrh  or  pneumonia  supervenes,  and  when  the 
already  dilated  and  incapable  heart  becomes  over-distended  with  blood. 
Here  the  organ  must  be  relieved,  or  the  patient  dies.     Yet  these  cases  are 
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often  most  difficult,  and  bloodletting  becomes  in  some  cases  literally  a 
kill-or-cure  remedy.  Dr.  Chevere  recommends  that  if  it  be  resorted  to, 
the  blood  should  be  drawn  from  a  smcUl  orifice,  and  the  patient  should  lie 
with  the  head  low.  He  should  be  most  anxiously  watched,  for,  as  Dr. 
Chevers  remarks,  syncope  is  fatal.  So  dangerous  sometimes  is  general 
bleeding,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  relief  of  the  over-distended 
heart  should  be  attempt^  nUiher  by  leeching  or  cupping  over  the  pne- 
cordial  r^on,  than  by  opening  a  vein. 

4.  The  fourth  indication  for  treatment  is  to  maintain  or  restoi^  the 
power  of  the  heart,  and  to  reduce  the  capacity  of  the  dilated  cavities. 

It  is  well  known  by  practitioners,  that  the  most  unfavourable  condition 
into  which  the  cavities  of  the  heart  can  pass,  is  dilatation.  An  increase  of 
cavity,  uoattendcil  with  proportionate  increase  of  walls,  accompanied,  as  it 
almost  always  is,  by  structural  changes  in  those  walls,  is  the  condition  most 
to  be  feared  in  all  cases  of  organic  heart-disease ;  for  it  is  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  the  circulation  is  most  inefficiently  carried  on,  and  that  stagnation 
of  blood,  either  in  the  heart  or  in  some  portion  of  the  capillary  system,  is 
most  common.  The  converse  condition — ^increase  of  thickness  and  power 
of  the  walls,  as  compared  with  the  cavities — is,  on  the  other  hand,  com- 
paratively speaking,  a  not  unfavourable  state  of  things;  for  the  circulation  is 
bj  this  means  still  carried  on  with  sufficient  integrity  to  preserve  the  system 
from  local  congestions.  Such  h3rpertrophy,  consequent  as  it  generally  is 
on  ol^tniction  either  at  the  orifices  of  the  heart  or  in  the  course  of  the 
drculation,  is  a  compensatory  change,  and  is  obviously  the  way  in  which 
the  altered  condition  of  circulation  consequent  on  the  obstruction  can 
be  best  remedied.  A  treatment  which  would  aim  at  preventing  such  a 
compensatory  increase  of  power,  would  evidently  be  mischievous ;  and  the 
best  practitioners  are  well  aware  of  this  fact,  and  anxiously  avoid  any 
course  of  excessive  lowering  and  sedative  treatment  which  may  tend  to 
convert  hypertrophy  into  dilatation. 

But  although  such  hypertrophy  is  not  to  be  prevented^  or  is  even  in 
c^tain  cases  to  be  encouraged,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  it  requires  to  be  regulated.  It  is  not  always  an  unmixed 
good,  and,  without  guidance,  may  even  produce  as  much  evil  as  that  for 
which  it  is  considered  a  remedy.  For  example,  let  us  take  a  case  of 
rheumatic  endocarditis  which  has  injured  the  aortic  valves,  has  thickened 
them,  and  produced  obstruction,  without  permitting  regurgitation.  The 
left  ventricle  enlarges  and  becomes  stronger,  as  an  inevitable  consequence, 
provided  the  system  is  tolerably  healthy.  Such  an  increase,  as  permitting 
the  circulation  to  be  carried  on  in  spite  of  the  obstruction  with  as  much 
vigour  as  before,  is  a  benefit,  and  is,  with  certain  provisos,  to  be  encouraged. 
But  suppose  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  endocarditis  has  affected  the 
mitral  valve,  has  produced  sub-endocardial  exudation  and  supra-endocardial 
deposition,  and  has  rendered  the  valvules  soft,  yielding,  perhaps  even 
fragile?  The  hypertrophy,  which  is  a  compensation  for  the  obstructive 
aortic  valve,  is  then  an  additional  cause  of  damage  to  the  mitral.  The 
treatment  here  is  obviously  not  to  allow  a  sudden  and  rapid  hypertrophy, 
but  to  run  the  risk  even  of  impeded  circulation  from  the  aortic  obstruction 
(which  may,  however,  generally  be  prevented),  in  order  that  the  changes 
in  the  heart  may  go  on  as  slowly  as  possible,  and  may  produce  the  greatest 
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amount  of  compensation,  without  injury  to  enfeebled  textures.  In  the 
case  simply  of  aortic  obstructive  disease,  it  may  be  the  proper  treatment 
to  strengthen  the  heart  at  once,  by  exercise,  by  tonics,  and  stimulants,  and 
the  like  measures ;  in  the  case  of  aortic  and  mitral,  the  treatment  may  be 
very  different,  and  the  tendency  to  rapid  growth  of  the  left  ventricle  may 
have  to  be  repressed  by  rest,  by  small  bloodlettings,  even  by  sedatives. 
The  difference  between  the  two  cases  is  very  great,  and  illustrates  forcibly 
the  importance  of  distinguishing  these  valvular  diseases,  the  diagnosis  of 
which  is  considered  by  some  an  unnecessary  refinement. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  believe  that,  even  in  obstructive  aortic  disease, 
when  the  hypertrophy  is  really,  abstractedly,  a  great  benefit,  it  may  some- 
times be  produced  too  rapidly,  and  may  require  to  be  regulated.  The 
general  state  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  the  action  of  the  heart,  will  soon 
inform  the  practitioner  that  the  heart  must  be  quieted. 

That  hypertrophy  is  in  these  and  in  many  other  cases  a  morbid  con- 
dition, and  requires  treatment,  is  the  opinion  held,  we  believe,  by  the 
majority  of  those  who  have  considered  this  subject.  That  hypertrophy  is 
also  a  compensation  and  a  salutary  sequence  in  certain  cases,  is  also  well 
known.  In  each  case  the  practitioner  must  judge  for  himself  of  the  amount 
of  encouragement  or  of  repression  that  may  be  required. 

Dr.  Chevers,  however,  does  not  coincide  in  these  views.  He  looks  on 
h3rpertrophy  as  invariably  a  compensating  change,  so  completely  divested 
of  any  evil  consequences,  that  it  is  never  to  be  regarded  as  a  disease.  In 
answer  to  the  question,  "Is  hypertrophy  a  morbid  condition?"  he  writes 
as  follows  :• 

"  As  this  opinion  appears  to  have  led  to  nearly  all  the  erroneous  systems  which 
have  been  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  cardiac  affections,  it  will  be  worth  while, 
before  proceeding  further,  to  inquire  whether  this  hypertrophy  ever  has  a  separate 
existence ;  nohether  it  is  a  disease  at  all;  whether  it  should  ever  be  *  treated  at 
all;  whether,  indeed,  it  is  not,  in  all  its  degrees,  to  be  regarded  as  approaching,  as 
nearly  as  any  mere  reparative  provision  can  approach,  to  an  absolute  condition  of 
good;  the  removal  or  diminution  of  which  (apart  from  the  removal  of  its  causes) 
would  never  be  productive  of  benefit,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  would  generally  be  the 
means  of  withdrawing  the  chief  preservative  adaptation,  which  often  for  years 
guards  the  victim  of  heart-disease  from  almost  instantaneous  death."  (p.  87.) 

Subsequently  Dr.  Chevers  writes : 

''I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  any  case  in  which  it  was  demonstrable  that 
excessive  muscular  development  and  stren^hening  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  existed 
other^'ise  than  as  a  compensation  for  impediments  of  some  kind,  or  for  the 
weakening  attendant  upon  temporary  or  permanent  dilatation  of  its  cavities.  Nor 
have  I  been  able  to  meet  with  a  heart  in  which  the  amount  of  hypertrophy  appeared 
to  be  more  than  compensatory  for  the  coincident  dilatation  or  impediment.  Whereas, 
in  nearly  every  complete  case,  the  symptoms  during  life,  as  well  as  the  sum  of  the 
morbid  appearances,  rendered  it  almost  a  matter  ofdemonstration  that  the  amount 
of  hypertrophy  was  not,  and  had  never  been,  fully  sufficient  to  counteract  the 
impe(£ment  or  embarrassment  to  which  the  organ  was  subject.''  (p.  89.) 

The  practical  conclusion  from  these  views  is  — 

"  That  an  error  of  the  p^avest  description  is  involved  in  every  direct  attempt 
to  remove  or  *  cur^  cardtac  hypertrophy.  Our  efforts  should  tend  solely  to  the 
removal  of  the  cardiac  or  vascular  dilatation,  to  which  the  hypertrophy  holds 
merely  the  relation  of  a  partially  compensating  provision."  (p.  9C.) 

*  We  have  Ualicixed  a  few  words  to  mark  Uie  extent  of  the  opinions. 
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We  belieye  that  the  exclusivenefis  with  which  this  view  is  held  makes  it 
errooeoQs;  nor  do  we  in  the  least  accord  with  the  view  that  the  com- 
peDsadng  hypertrophy  is  always  an  exact  compensation,  and  no  more,  for 
the  obstruction.  That  it  is  so  in  some  cases  we  do  not  doubt  Every  (me 
has  seen  cases  of  obstructive  aortic  disease,  in  which  for  years  the  left 
ventricle  has  gradually  gone  on  enlarging  and  thickening  in  such  exact 
proportion  to  the  incr^sed  necessity  for  strei^^  that  the  patient  has 
suffered  no  ineoovenienoe  in  any  way,  and  has  never  even  suspected  that 
his  heart  was  diseased.  In  such  cases  the  balance  has  been  so  truly 
observed,  that  no  treatment  could  have  changed  matters  for  the  better. 
Bat  in  many  other  cases  it  is  otherwise.  The  heart  does  decidedly  act  too 
nraeh ;  and  that  it  does  so  is  proved,  not  only  by  the  evidence  of  its  own 
▼iolent  action,  and  by  the  general  suffering  of  the  constitution,  but  by  the 
rdief  which  tranquillity  and  the  judicious  use  of  sedative  measures  imme- 
diately pro&ice. 

Dr.  Chevers  has  some  other  opinions  about  hypertrophy,  to  which  we 
must  take  exception.  The  following  quotation  embodies  an  opinion  which 
has  been  formcNcl  apparently  to  support  his  favourite  notion  of  the  uniformly 
beneficial  effects  of  hypertrophy,  but  which  only  shows  bow  a  preconceived 
notion  will  lead  away  even  an  acute  and  able  reasoner.  In  speaking  of 
the  intricate  subject  of  heart-disease  and  cerebral  apoplexy.  Dr.  Chevers 
thus  writes: 

"Arterial  cerebral  apoplexy  not  imfrequentlj  occurs  in  cutociation  with  hyper^ 
trophy  of  the  heart.  The  same  causes,  especially  an  excess  of  ciroolating  fluid, 
tenia  to  produce  both,  and  the  state  of  the  heai-t  may,  in  some  cases,  be  immediately 
operative  in  occasioning  the  effusion.  I  believe,  however,  that  this  accident  occurs 
or  less  frequently  than  is  generally  supposed.  We  are  called  to  a  patient  suffering 
from  apoplerv ;  he  lied  motionless  and  stertorous,  and  his  heart  and  arteries  beat 
^th  a  rapic£ty  and  a  vibrating  force  which  it  is  almost  terrible  to  witness ; 
r^piration  becomes  seriousiv  interfered  with,  and  the  patient  almost  inevitably  dies 
witnin  a  few  hours.  He  is  found  to  be  the  subject  of  a  central  apoplectic  effusion, 
•■d  his  heart  is  perceived  to  be  unusually  large  and  strong.  Tnis  is  rather  a 
frequent  case,  and  the  recollection  of  the  violent  action  of  the  heart  almost 
invariably  convinces  the  inexperienced  observer  that  the  arteries  of  the  brain  were 
roptored  by  tlje  prodigious  impulse  of  the  bulky  heart.  This,  however,  in  all 
probability,  was  not  the  true  order  of  events,  llie  singular  disturbance  of  the 
oeart's  action,  and  the  subsequent  death  from  suffocation,  were  alike  the  results  of 
tbe  central  cerebral  lesion,  more  or  less  inunediately  involving  the  respiratory  tract, 
■ad  csa«ng  a  fatal  interference  with  the  nervous  supply  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  This 
ptlfMtation  resulted  from  the  apoplexy,  and  did  not  precede  or  occasion  it."  (p.  95.) 

It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  this  case  is  put  clearly.  We  imderstand 
the  main  difficulty  to  be  tbe  recognition  of  the  connexion  between  a  bulky, 
constantly  over-acting  heart,  and  the  final  apoplectic  effusion.  Dr.  Chevers 
argues  the  question  as  between  the  violent  action  which  is  coincident  with 
the  apoplectic  effusion,  and  this  effusion.  The  question  is,  in  fact,  evaded, 
or  rather  concealed  behind  another  matter  much  less  obscure  and  difficult. 
It  was  necessary  for  Dr.  Chevers,  admitting  as  he  does  the  association  of 
^e  lesions,  to  show  that  the  state  of  the  heart  operated  in  producing  cerebral 
hemorrhage,  only  in  so  far  as  it  hindered  the  free  return  of  blood,  and 
Bot  by  sending  an  augmented  current  to  the  brain.  As  the  matter  at  present 
stands,  the  very  important  point  of  the  influence  of  an  hypertrophied  left 
ventricle  on  the  brain  is  much  too  cursorily  dismissed. 

17-ix.  4 
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As  hypertrophy  cannot,  according  to  Dr.  CheverB,  he  exoeasive,  all 
sedative  treatment  is  considered  inadmissible  in  cardiac  affections,  and  the 
great  rule  to  be,  to  strengthen  the  heart  by  all  means.  Digitalis  receives  a 
most  unqualified  condemnation.  We  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  agree  in 
these  general  rules ;  and  however  important  it  may  be  to  strengthen  the 
heart  in  many  cases,  the  observation  of  every  practitioner  must  convince 
him  that  there  are  cases  where  sedatives,  and  even  digitalis,  are  most 
undeniably  useful.  In  fact,  the  numerous  variations  of  cardiac  affections 
cannot  be  cramped  up  within  a  single  rule.  It  may  be  true  that,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  indications  are  to  strengthen  and  excite  and 
not  to  tranquillize  the  heart ;  but  there  are  cases  in  which  the  latter 
measures  must  be  employed,  as  we  are  certun  Dr.  Chevers  ¥rill  some 
day  admit. 

The  fifth  indication  is  ''  to  equalize  the  circulation  and  to  maintain  free 
vascular  action  upon  the  surface  by  regulation  of  temperature,  clothing,  he,, 
and  to  provide  due  access  of  pure  and  well  oxygenized  air.*'  These 
measures  are  so  obviously  useful,  that  we  need  not  dwell  upon  them. — ^The 
sixth  indication  is  to  avoid  irritation  and  excitement  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  to  procure,  as  far  as  possible,  rest  and  tranquillity  of  body 
and  mind.     On  this  we  may  make  the  same  remark. 

The  last  clmpter  of  the  book  discusses  the  treatment  of  aneurism  of  the 
aorta.  Dr.  Chevers  recommends  the  reduction  of  the  volume  of  the 
circulating  fluid,  the  maintenance  of  the  muscular  power  of  the  heart,  and 
of  a  free  circulation  through  the  vascular  system  generally.  He  does  not 
advise  depletion  to  reduce  the  volume  of  blood,  but  directs  this  to  be  done 
by  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  food  and  fluid,  and  by  moderately  acting  on 
the  skin  and  kidneys.  To  maintain  the  power  of  the  heart,  tonics  are 
given.  Dr.  Chevers  also  advises  the  "  encouragement  of  thin  layers  of 
plastic  coagulum  within  the  aneurismal  sac."  (p.  136.)  This  is  to  be  done 
"  by  tranquillizing  the  circulation  and  by  keeping  the  blood  in  as  highly 
organized  a  state  as  possible.'*  (p.  138.)  But,  unfortunately,  we  are  not 
told  how  this  is  to  be  done. 

We  must,  however,  now  take  our  leave  of  Dr.  Chevers,  with^the  assurance 
that  we  have  read  his  book  with  proflt  and  pleasure,  although  there  are 
many  points  on  which  we  take  the  liberty  of  differing  from  him.  We 
would  advise  him,  however,  to  leave  general  principles  of  treatment  alone, 
and  to  busy  himself  in  collecting  observations  in  that  magnificent  field 
which  now  lies  open  before  him.  He  possesses  observant  powers  of  no 
ordinary  kind;  and  if  he  exert  them  judiciously,  he  cannot  but  add  greatly 
to  our  knowledge  of  Indian  diseases.  But  in  order  to  do  so,  we  would 
beg  him  to  lay  aside  all  reasoning  about  phenomena  of  which  we  know 
only  part,  and  to  busy  himself  with  gaining  as  accurate  a  knowledge  as 
possible  of  the  phenomena  themselves. 
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Art.  III. 

Mhnoires  de  PAccuHmie  Nationdle  de  Mededne.     4to,  torn.  XIV,  pp.  850, 

and  XV,  pp.  844.— Porw,  1849-50. 

We  have  become  soinewhat  in  arrears  with  our  notices  of  the  Memoirs 
or  Transactions  of  the  French  Academy;  but  we  propose  in  the  present 
article  to  present  our  readers  with  an  account  of  what  there  is  of  most 
interest  in  the  last  two  volumes  that  have  been  published. 

Reports  on  the  Epidemics  which  have  prevailed  in  Fra/nce  dv/rvng  the 
years  1841-7.     By  M.  Gaultier  de  Claubry. 

These  Reports  are  in  continuation  of  others  which  have  appeared  in 
former  volumes  of  the  Memoirs,  from  the  pens  of  Double,  Piorry, 
Villeneuve,  and  Bricheteau,  constituting  together  a  very  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  medical  history  of  the  country.  They  are  the  results  of  the 
analj-sis  of  the  various  local  reports  forwarded  to  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  by  certain  medical  officers  distributed  over  the 
different  Departments  of  France,  called  "Physicians  for  Epidemics." 
Upon  the  prefect  of  a  department  receiving  intimation  from  any  of  the 
mayors  that  epidemic  disease  prevails  in  his  locality,  he  instructs  one  of 
these  physicians  to  repair  to  the  spot,  in  order  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  the  outbreak,  superintend  the  application  of  remedial  agencies,  and 
report  the  results  of  his  observations.  In  this  way  a  large  body  of 
valuable  facts  is  accumulated  by  competent  observers  ;  but  as  some  of  the 
local  practitioners  feel  considerable  jealousy  at  this  interference,  while  in 
some  of  the  poorest  districts  there  are  no  practitioners  at  all,  it  occasion- 
ally happens  that  the  authorities  are  not  advertised  of  the  existence  of 
snch  epidemic  until  it  has  already  long  prevailed,  or  has  even  passed 
away,  so  that  few  correct  data  can  be  obtained  respecting  it.  Of  the  two 
Reports  by  M.  Gaultier,  contained  in  the  present  volumes,  the  first  is 
based  upon  the  minute  examination  of  two  hundred  local  reports  for 
1841-6,  and  the  second  upon  the  analysis  of  thirty-one  relating  to  the 
year  1847. 

Typhoid  Fever.  This  is  the  disease  which  exhibits  by  far  the  largest 
numbers  in  both  reports.  In  that  for  1841-6,  of  10,000  cases, 
occurring  in  142  communes  of  28  departments,  1667  (one-sixth)  died. 
Very  dissimilar  conditions,  as  regards  the  salubrity  of  the  localities  and 
the  degree  of  comfort  or  destitution  of  the  inhabitants,  are  reported ;  and 
some  of  the  epidemics  occurred  in  public  establishments,  where  every 
hygienic  requisite  was  present.  The  great  majority  of  the  reporting 
physicians,  however,  attach  great  importance,  either  as  immediate  causes, 
or  as  exerting  a  modifying  influence,  to  the  presence  of  stagnant  water  or 
marshes,  the  vicinity  of  dung-heaps,  and  the  overcrowding  which  occurs 
owiug  to  the  smallness  of  domiciles  in  villages  otherwise  salubrious.  In 
reference  to  this  last  point,  however,  M.  Gaultier  observes,  that  the 
number  of  attacks  is  fewest  in  winter,  when  these  habitations  are  most 
crowded ;  and  he  adds  that,  in  fact,  there  is  no  one  condition  of  heat  or 
cold,  dryness  or  moisture,  or  habit  of  life  of  the  rural  population,  that  has 
not  been  cited  in  some  of  the  reports  as  explanatory  of  the  attack.     Of 
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7348  cases  in  which  the  o^e  is  stated,  it  was  below  15  years  in  2282.  Some 
of  the  physicians  report  children  as  young  as  4,  and  one  relates  a  case  of 
undoubted  typhoid,  occurring  in  a  child  but  one  year  old.  At  the  other 
extreme  of  the  scale,  cases  are  recorded  at  the  age  of  60  and  70,  and  one, 
verified  by  an  autopsy,  at  86.  While  the  mortality  amounted  to  one-sixth 
of  the  total  number  of  cases,  it  was  but  one-ninth  for  those  of  less  than 
15  years  of  age — a  proportion,  in  both  cases,  very  similar  to  that  observed 
in  the  Parisian  hospitals.  Great  variations  from  this  mean  were  observed 
in  different  localities.  The  greatest  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  among 
the  reporting  physicians  upon  the  question  oicorUagion,  It  is  the  opinion 
of  many  of  them,  that  the  having  had  the  disease  affords  an  immunity 
against  future  atteu;ks  ;  and  this  is  adduced  in  explanation  of  the  well- 
ascertained  fact,  that  the  disease  ravages  a  locality  with  a  severity  propor- 
tionate to  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  its  last  appearance. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  many  of  the  reporters  have  abandoned 
all  attempts  at  cutting  it  short,  limiting  themselves  to  a  rational 
expectancy,  and  meeting  any  important  symptom  that  may  arise  with 
appropriate  measures.  Much  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  among  them  as 
to  the  propriety  of  bleeding,  but  all  agree  that  it  can  only  be  resorted  to 
with  great  reserve.  Saline  purgatives  are  strongly  recommended  by 
many,  as  are  emetics  at  an  early  period.  Whenever  any  paludian 
complication  occurred,  quinine  was  of  the  greatest  service.  The  same 
diversified  views  are  contained  in  the  twenty-one  reports  relating  to  the 
typhoid  fever  in  1847 ;  the  eastern  departments,  as  in  1841 — 6,  being  those 
especially  affected;  but  no  meteorological,  topographical,  or  anti-hygienic 
cause  explaining  their  peculiar  liability.  Several  of  the  reporters  adduce 
striking  facts  in  proof  of  the  transmissibility  of  the  disease  by  contagion. 
Of  the  1280  cases,  occurring  in  twenty-one  localities  of  nine  departments, 
181  (about  one-seventh)  died.  Of  1119  patients,  whose  ages  were  indi- 
cated, 214  were  less  than  15  years,  and  among  162  of  the  fatal  cases  there 
were  28  below  and  134  above  15. 

MUia/ry  Sweat, — In  the  first  report,  accounts  of  epidemics  with  profuse 
sweating,  from  fourteen  departments,  are  noticed.  Although  some  of 
these  were  very  slight,  others  were  severe  and  fatal.  In  the  department 
of  the  Lot  and  Garonne  28,307  persons  were  attacked,  of  whom  519  died; 
the  mortality  varying  greatly  in  the  different  arrondissements  of  the 
department.  In  other  departments  the  cases  were  less  than  1000  in 
number ;  and  in  the  Somme,  wherein  the  disease  formerly  so  prevailed  as 
to  acquire  the  cognomen  of  ''  the  Kcardy  Sweat,**  it  is  now  found  only  in 
rare  and  comparatively  isolated  cases.  The  disease  observed  no  particular 
period  of  the  year  in  its  outbreak,  and  very  great  difference  of  opinion 
prevails  as  to  the  influence  of  locality,  weather,  <&c.  The  physician- 
reporters  give  little  countenance  to  the  popular  belief  of  its  contagious- 
ness. It  usually  attacks  persons  between  20  and  30,  but  children  less 
than  three  years  of  age,  and  persons  of  70,  occasionally  suffer.  The  two 
characteristics  of  the  disease  are,  first,  profuse  sweating  (so  that  changes 
of  from  eighty  to  two  hundred  shirts  are  spoken  of  as  being  required  in 
four  or  five  days),  having  an  odour  sui  generis,  but  often  compared  to 
that  of  rotten  straw;  and  secondly,  an  eruption  of  simple  sudamina  or  of 
miliary  vesicles  containing  a  turbid  fluid,  frequently  accompanied  with 
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more  or  less  vascularitj  of  tlie  skin,  aud  terminating  in  desquamation. 
Sometimes  there  is  intense  fever  or  gastric  derangement ;  but  the  tongue, 
sometimes  loaded  and  at  others  clean,  is  always  broad  and  moist,  never 
red  and  dry ;  while  amidst  this  profuse  sweating  there  is  complete  absence 
of  thirst  The  eruption  usually  appears  after  the  fever  and  sweating  have 
lasted  twenty-four  to  thirty-two  hours,  the  disease  then  beginning  to  abate, 
and  the  vesicles  drying  up  in  two  or  three  days,  leaving  the  patient  well, 
save  for  excessive  debility.  The  disease  exhibits  itself  in  the  benign  form, 
in  which  the  patients  do  well  under  the  most  varied,  or  in  the  absence  of 
all,  treatment;  and  in  the  severe  or  remittent  form,  in  which  it  becomes 
complicated  with  pernicious  fever,  and  frequently  proves  faiel,  especially 
if  quinine  be  withheld.  Some  of  the  cases  present  cerebral  symptoms, 
which  are  attended  with  a  fatal  issue  when  treated  as  inflammatory. 
Owing  to  the  invincible  repugnance  of  the  rustics  to  post-mortem 
exuninations,  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  its  pathological  anatomy;  and 
in  respect  to  its  nature,  all  the  reporters  reject  the  idea  of  its  localization 
in  any  organic  apparatus,  most  seeming  to  consider  it  as  an  affection  of 
the  blood,  engendered  by  some  atmospheric  poison,  itself,  probably,  a 
product  of  the  insalubrious  localities  where  the  disease  usually  prevails. 
The  treatmeiit  seems  usually  to  have  been  expectant,  encouraging  the 
development  of  the  eruption,  and  meeting  severe  congestion  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  respiratory  organs  with  very  cautious  bleeding,  or  with 
revubives. — In  the  second  report,  only  one  small  epidemic  (ifiecting  90 
persons,  of  whom  28  died)  is  mentioned. 

Dipfuheritis, — A  small  portion  of  the  arrondissement  of  Laon,  in  the 
Aisne,  was  visited  several  times  by  this  affection  between  1837  and  1841 ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  latter  year  an  epidemic  appeared,  which  continued 
for  six  months,  during  which  128  out  of  229  inhabitants  were  attacked, 
of  which  number  9  died.  At  an  earlier  period,  when  the  disease  was  actively 
^^ated  as  a  purely  inflammatory  affection,  the  mortality  had  been  greater. 
During  another  epidemic  at  Brenville,  in  La  Manche,  73  of  523  inhabitants 
were  attacked,  59  of  the  number  being  children.  Of  the  23  fatal  cases, 
20  occurred  in  children,  those  of  wealthy  parents  being  equally  attacked 
with  the  children  of  the  poor,  although  the  disease  did  not  take  on  a 
contagious  character. 

Dysentery.  —  Twenty-eight  reports  of  epidemics  of  dysentery  were 
received.  Different  causes  of  its  prevalence  are  assigned;  but  among 
these  the  excessive  heat  of  the  summers  of  1842  and  1846,  with  the  cold 
and  wet  autumn  of  the  former  year,  are  especially  dwelt  upon.  The 
vicinity  of  miasmata,  and  the  bad  hygienic  condition  of  the  persons 
actually  attacked,  are  also  several  times  noted.  The  proportion  of  cases 
to  the  number  of  inhabitants  varied  much,  from  f ,  ^,  i,  to  ^^ ;  but  taking 
the  mean  of  all  the  epidemics,  it  amounted  to  ^.  This  is  only  a  rough 
statement,  however;  for,  in  adjoining  communes,  apparently  subjected  to 
identical  hygienic  conditions,  the  greatest  diversities  prevailed.  The  same 
observation  is  applicable  also  to  the  proportionate  mortality,  which  on  a 
mean  was  |^. 

Passing  over  the  accounts  of  ^idemics  of  intermittent  fever,  cholerine, 
measles,  and  scarlatina,  as  possessing  little  interest,  we  may  note  that  two 
slight  ones  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis  are  recorded     In  one  of  these,  1 6 
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persons  (9  dying)  were  attacked,  12  being  children,  of  which  number  7 
died.  In  the  other,  2^  persons  were  attacked,  and  6  died,  8  being 
children,  3  of  whom  died.  In  the  village  in  which  the  first  of  these 
occurred,  most  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  not  attacked,  yet  suffered  from, 
severe  spinal  pains  until  a  diarrhoja  supervened,  when  these  ceased.  M.  de 
Claubry  regards  this  disease  as  typhus  fever,  with  predominant  affection 
of  the  spino-cerebral  apparatus.  Its  visitations  have  been  hitherto  nearly 
confined  to  military  garrisons  ;  and  its  history  presents  many  interesting 
features,  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  advert  to  at  length  on  a  future 
opportunity,  while  giving  an  account  of  the  recent  publications  upon  the 
subject. 

Report  of  the   Committee  on  Mineral    Waters  for  1847-8.      By  Dr. 
Patissier. 

France  is  rich  in  mineral  waters,  and  attached  to  the  principal  sources 
of  these  are  104  ''physician-inspectors  of  mineral  waters,"  who,  besides 
superintending  the  administration  of  the  waters,  are  expected  to  forward  an 
annual  report  to  the  Minister  of  Commerce  upon  the  various  diseases  which 
have  been  treated  at  them  each  thermal  season,  usually  lasting  from  the 
5th  of  May  to  the  5th  of  October.  This  duty  has,  however,  been  very 
imperfectly  performed,  as  only  twenty-five  such  reports  were  received 
during  1847,  and  only  twenty  during  1848;  some  of  these  even  proving 
of  a  very  barren  character.  The  business  of  the  present  committee  was  to 
consider  these  reports,  and  how  far  the  administration  of  mineral  waters 
might  be  farther  extended  to  the  poorer  classes. 

On  perusing  the  various  reports,  the  committee  was  struck  with  the  fact^ 
that  most  chronic  diseases  were  found  almost  equally  curable  at  the 
different  establishments,  whatever  might  be  the  composition  of  the  water. 
These  waters,  in  fact,  act  as  medicinal  stimuli,  of  various  degrees  of 
strength;  and  the  skill  of  the  inspecting  physician  chiefly  consists  in 
adjusting  the  amount  of  such  stimuli  to  the  temperament  of  the  patient, 
and  to  the  various  forms  of  morbid  manifestation.  Still,  there  are  various 
exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  certain  waters  having  long  enjoyed  a  well- 
deserved  reputation  of  possessing  curative  properties  in  certain  affections— 
as,  e.  g.,  those  of  Vichy,  in  chronic  disease  of  the  digestive  organs  and 
calculous  afi'ections;  those  of  Bourbonne  and  Balaruc,  in  paralytic  affec- 
tions; those  of  Bareges  and  Luchon,  in  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  &c. 
But,  just  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  active  medicament,  the  mineral  waters 
are  only  serviceable  in  proportion  as  they  are  administered  with  discern- 
ment  both  as  regards  the  stage  of  the  affection  and  the  varying  strengths 
of  the  water  as  &und  at  different  springs.  Not  only,  too,  do  the  number 
and  the  temperature  of  the  baths  (these  mineral  waters  are  used  more  iu 
the  form  of  baths,  and  less  in  that  of  drinks,  than  with  us)  require  variation 
according  to  the  age,  sex,  and  temperament  of  the  patient,  but  also  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  In  order  to  sufficiently  stimulate  the 
skin,  whip  up  its  flagging  action,  and  effect  through  its  agency  a  salutary 
reaction,  the  bath  requires  to  be  of  a  higher  temperature,  and  more  frequently 
repeated  during  a  rainy  period,  than  when  the  atmosphere  is  hot,  dry,  and 
charged  with  electricity.  This  consideration  of  the  meteorological  condition 
of  the,  atmosphere  is  of  great  importance  during  the  treatment  of  the 
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diseases  of  the  nerrous  system  bj  the  agency  of  mineral  waters.  So^  too, 
tbe  difference  of  sensation  must  be  taken  into  account ;  for  persons  of  the 
labouring  classes,  owing  to  the  inferior  excitability  of  their  skin  and  nervous 
system,  require  hotter  baths  than  do  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns, 
especially  those  of  the  higher  classes,  in  whom  the  psychical  predominates 
over  the  material  element  of  their  existence.  All  these  matters  can  only 
be  adjusted  by  competent  medical  authority  on  the  spot ;  and  much  harm 
results  from  the  abuse  of  mineral  waters  by  persons  who  take  them  without 
Boch  adTice. 

M.  Patissier  believes  unjustifiable  disappointment  to  have  arisen,  from  the 
expectation  so  often  entertained  that  mineral  waters  are  at  once  to  effect  a 
care,  and  from  the  practice  of  continuing  their  administration  too  long  under 
this  idea.  Their  doing  so  is  always  exceptional;  the  most  that  can  be 
expected  frt>m  them  being  that  they  should  put  the  patient  on  the  road  to 
recovery,  and  the  reality  of  their  operation  being  only  manifested  some 
months  after  their  emplojrment.  Their  modus  agendi  is  a  contested  point; 
for  while  some  of  the  reporters  regard  them  as  partial  or  general  stimuli, 
others,  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Italian  school,  consider  them  as 
byposthenic  in  their  operation.  M.  Patissier  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  a 
true  stimulation  of  the  organism  takes  place,  the  reality  of  which  is  exhibited 
in  the  augmentation  of  digestive  power,  and  the  increased  activity  of  the 
circulation  and  of  the  functions  in  general,  which  are  induced, — such 
excitation  being  usually  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  saline  or  gaseous 
contents,  and  to  the  temperature  of  the  water. 

"On  examining  the  reports  of  the  inspectors,  one  cannot  but  feel  surprised  at 
the  frequency  with  which  certain  forms  of  disease  are  met  with ;  as,  for  example, 
utmne  lesions,  chronic  myelitis,  and  gastro-intestiiial  neuroses.  It  would  seem 
as  if  a  revolutiou  had  occurred  in  the  most  common  diseases ;  and  this  is  a  pheno- 
menon worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  medical  observer.  There  are  also  met  with 
in  the  thermal  establishments  a  great  number  of  morbid  lesions,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  range  in  any  nosological  chart.  MuUa  sunt  in  praxi,  qua  nee  did  nee  scribi 
pomtnt.  They  are  pathological  conditions  in  which  the  entire  economy  suffers 
without  any  appreciable  lesion.  There  is  a  multitude  of  languid,  valetudinarian 
beings  shut  up  in  large  towns,  who  are  neither  well  nor  ill :  some  suffering  from  a 
deHi^  state  of  the  nervous  system,  and  others  being  the  subjects  of  migraine  or 
melancholia.  Amon^  the  affections  of  indeterminate  seat  we  may  place  the  varied 
accidents  accompanying  the  critical  age,  prolonged  convalescence,  the  debility 
dependent  upon  a  sedentary  life,  protracted  watcbings,  excitement  of  mind  and 
heart,  depressing  moral  affections,  abuse  of  pleasures  of  various  kinds,  or  masturba- 
tion, andf  finally,  many  of  the  transient  pains,  both  chronic  and  acute,  which  affect 
all  the  organs,  are  aggravated  by  the  use  of  medicines,  and  drive  the  physician  to 
despair.  It  is  especially  in  this  description  of  deteriorated  health,  that  the  concur- 
rence of  hygienic  influences  so  powerfully  aids  the  operation  of  the  waters.  What 
Bombers  of  such  patients  recover  their  appetite,  strength,  flesh,  and  cheerfulness 
near  the  beneficent  sources  which  Providence  has  so  largely  dbtributed  over  the 
soil  of  our  beautiful  country !"  (torn.  xv.  53.) 

For  the  purpose  of  examining  the  reports  in  detail,  M.  Patissier  distri- 
butes them  into  ^ye  classes,  according  to  the  predominant  character  of 
the  waters  to  which  they  relate.     These  are — 

Ist  The  Sulphv/reous  tvators,  found  especially  among  the  granitic  rocks 
of  the  Pyrenees.  Employed  as  baths,  and  taken  internally,  they  act  as 
stimuli  upon  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  inducing,  according  to  how 
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they  are  digested,  increase  or  loss  of  appetite,  oonstipation  or  diarrluea.  Tlkey 
augment  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  and  induce  a  feeling  of  internal  heat, 
sleeplessness,  and  a  restlessness  like  that  produced  by  coffee,  until  at  laat 
there  results  an  abundant  sweating,  exanthema,  or  a  free  flow  of  urine, 
operating  critically  in  most  chronic  diseases.  Their  activity  requires  that 
they  should  be  commenced  in  small  doses,  and  only  administered  in  cases 
in  which  it  is  desired  to  arouse  the  vital  action,  and  in  lymphatic  preferably 
to  sanguineous  temperaments. 

2nd.  AcidulcUeti  Waters. — These  are  characterized  by  the  predominance 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  operate  as  cooling  sedatives,  acting  sometimes 
through  the  bowels,  but  chieliy  by  the  kidneys,  the  secretion  of  which  they 
much  augment.  They  affect  the  head  more  than  other  mineral  waters, 
inducing  a  temporary  intoxication  and  a  tendency  to  sleep.  They  £&vo«ir 
digestion,  and  are  indicated  in  all  those  diseases  in  which  traces  of  irrita- 
tion yet  remain* 

3rd.  Alkaline  waters  are  eminently  alterative,  ''  that  is,  possessed  of 
the  ])ower  of  changing  the  constitution  of  the  liquids  and  solids  of  the 
economy."  They  diminish  the  plasticity  of  the  blood,  render  the  humours 
more  fluid,  and  impart  an  alkaline  character  to  the  add  secretions, 
especially  the  urine  and  the  sweat.  They  are  well  fltted  to  relieve  an 
embarrassed  condition  of  the  vena  portse,  to  remove  "  obstructions,"  and 
to  dissipate  nephritic  colic,  by  expelling  the  calculi.  Among  these,  the 
waters  of  Vicliy  enjoy  a  widenspread  reputation ;  their  claim  to  which  we 
lately  adverted  to  (vol.  vii.  p.  415). 

4tb.  The  Ferrugiwms  taaters  are  those  which  derive  their  fundamental 
properties  from  iron;  many  other  waters  containing  this  metal  in  too 
small  a  proportion  for  it  to  constitute  their  essential  character.  The  iron 
in  ferruginous  waters  is  found  in  the  state  of  sulphate,  or  carbonate,  or 
most  commonly  as  a  crenate.  They  act  as  alteratives,  increasing  the 
colour  and  plasticity  of  the  blooil,  and  modifying  its  composition.  They 
are  indicated  in  protracted  convalescence,  in  the  diseases  of  debility,  and 
in  chlorosis  or  ansemia  succeeding  haemorrhage. 

5th.  Waters  are  termed  Saline,  which  hold  in  solution  a  considerable 
quantity  of  neutral  saline  substances,  together,  generally,  with  a  very 
small  proportion  of  gas.  Some  have  soda,  others  lime  or  magnesia,  for  a 
base;  while  others  contain  iodine  or  bromine.  Their  mode  of  action  and 
therapeutical  properties  vary  with  their  composition. 

Under  each  of  these  classes  M.  Patissier  describes  the  various  establish- 
ments, the  diseases  treated  at  them,  and  their  pecuniary  emoluments. 

In  the  concluding  portion  of  his  report,  he  adverts  to  the  question  as  to 
how  far  mineral  waters  can  be  made  to  enter  into  the  system  of  public 
charitable  administration.  Whatever  it  may  be  here,  the  mineral  waters 
are  resorted  to  in  France  by  many  others  than  the  wealthy  classes ;  for  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  patients  in  various  of  the  establishments  belong 
to  the  peasant  class,  the  majority  of  these  suffering  from  rheumatism. 
In  most  of  the  establishments  there  are  indeed  gratuitous  baths  accorded 
to  those  who  produce  certificates  of  poverty;  while  in  several  there  are 
special  hospitals  for  their  reception,  and,  at  a  great  many,  baths  are  pro- 
vided for  them  by  legacies  and  other  charitable  means.  The  difiiculty, 
indeed,  is  not  so  much  to  provide  access  to  the  baths,  as  to  supply  the 
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means  to  the  poor  for  living  while  availing  themselves  of  these.  The 
reporter  does  not  recommend  the  erection  of  additional  hospitals,  which  he 
believes  would  be  attended  with  too  much  expense,  and  be  liable  to  abuse ; 
but  proposes  that  the  general  councils  of  the  department  should  be  compelled 
bj  law  to  vote  annually  a  special  fund  for  the  support  at  the  bath-places 
(calculated  at  one  firanc  per  diem)  of  those  indigent  persons  whose  condition, 
both  social  and  pathological,  has  been  properly  investigated.  He  prefers 
entrusting  this  duty  to  the  "  general  councils,"  (analogous  to  our  sessions 
of  county  magistrates.)  rather  than  to  the  "  municipal  councils,'"  (analogous 
to  our  boards  of  guardians,)  as  these  last  are  '*  often  composed  of  parsi- 
monious citizens,  who  would  never  vote  additional  pence,  a  share  of 
whi<^  they  would  have  to  pay  without  enjoying  any  personal  profit 
therefrom."  This  is  a  preference  we  can  well  appreciate  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel !  He  believes,  also,  that  the  prices  of  the  baths  require  to 
undergo  some  adjustment;  for  as  the  private  baths  are  at  least  one  franc 
each,  many  persons  of  limited  means  are  prevented  from  remaining  long 
enough  for  these  to  be  of  service.  He  recommends  that  much  more  frequent 
resort  should  be  iiad  to  baths  in  common,  the  cost  of  which  would  be 
comparatively  insignificant,  and  their  employment  often  yet  more  useful. 
The  separation  of  the  sexes,  and  the  custom  of  bathers  of  both  sexes  in 
France  employing  a  costume,  secure  a  decency  too  often  grossly  violated  in 
this  country. 

On  Luxation  o/t^te  Bones  of  the  Pelvis.     By  Dr.  Murville. 

This  subject  seems  to  have  excited  but  little  attention  until  the  end  of 
last  century,  when  Louis  publislied  his  essay  on  the  separation  of  the 
pelvic  bones^  in  the  'M€m.  de  TAcad.  de  Chir.;*  one  of  the  two  cases  cited 
by  him,  however,  evidently  being  no  dislocation  at  all.  A  case  is  reported 
in  the  'Joum.  de  M^.,  1765,*  in  which  a  wide  separation  of  the  symphysis 
pubis  without  fracture  took  place  as  the  result  of  a  fall  from  a  height,  the 
patient  dying  immediately,  probably  from  lesion  of  the  spinal  marrow. 
No  details  are  given.  Sir  A.  Cooper  reports  two  cases  of  luxation  with 
fracture.  That  this  accident  is  not  necessarily  fatal  is  shown  by  two  cases, 
^vbich  were  recorded  at  the  end  of  last  century,  and  which  are  now 
republished  by  Dr.  Murville,  as  well  as  by  two  new  ones  which  have  occurred 
to  himself.  The  Jirst  case  occurred  in  a  strong  man  who  fell  forty  feet. 
The  left  side  of  the  pubis  rose  at  least  two  fingers*  breadth  above  the  right, 
and  all  attempts  at  replacement  were  fruitless,  first,  on  account  of  the  acute 
inflammation  which  was  present,  and  afterwards,  from  the  severe  pain  they 
caused.  When  the  patient  was  enabled  to  try  to  walk,  the  replacement 
was  efiected,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  itself.  What  was  at  first  mistaken 
for  a  dislocation  of  the  femur  in  the  second  case,  (occurring  in  a  soldier 
who  fell  twenty  feet),  reported  by  Thomussin,  really  proved  to  be  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  sacrum  from  the  left  ilium.  After  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
had  subsided,  a  firm  bandage  imparted  such  support,  that  he  could  take  a 
few  steps  in  six  weeks,  and  by  its  aid  was  eventually  able  to  resume  his 
duties,  though  the  bones,  at  the  last  report,  had  not  completely  recovered 
their  solidity. 

The  t/iird  case  occurred  in  a  lieutenant,  aged  thirty-eight,  of  good  con- 
stitution, and  above  the  common  height,  who  fell  from  a  third  floor,  the 
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tuberosities  of  the  ischia  coming  in  contact  with  the  pavement,  and  an 
extensive  luxation  of  the  sacrum  downwards  taking  place.  Intense  pain 
was  produced  by  pressure  on  the  sacro-iliac  symphyses,  and  by  the  least 
motion  of  the  legs.  The  cristae  ilii  were  so  much  raised  as  to  mount  up 
above  the  level  of  the  last  false  ribs,  while  the  portions  of  the  coccyx  were 
separated  and  thrust  downwards.  Complete  paraplegia  and  great  exhaus- 
tion  seemed  to  announce  approaching  death.  Life,  however,  was  saved;  but, 
owing  to  the  dreadful  pain  which  the  slightest  motion  caused,  no  attempts 
at  reduction  could  be  endured.  The  paralysis  was  only  in  part  relieved, 
so  that  when  seen  ten  years  after,  the  patient,  though  in  good  health,  could 
only  take  a  few  uncertain  steps.  An  examination  left  no  doubt  as  to  the 
true  nature  of  the  case.  The  pelvis  in  all  its  iliac  contour  was  perfect, 
while  the  coccyx  was  so  depressed  as  to  touch  the  anal  orifice.  The  bust 
was  shortened  proportionately  to  the  elevation  of  the  ossa  innominata,  and 
the  folds  of  the  buttocks  were  effaced,  without  any  change  of  the  relations 
of  the  femora  with  the  pelvis  being  discernible. 

Colonel  C ,  aged  fifty-six,  tall  and  robust,  the  subject  of  the /ourth 

case,  was  riding  an  unmanageable  horse.  While  compressing  the  saddle 
>vith  the  adductor  muscles  with  extraordinary  force,  a  movement  of  the 
horse  threw  him  into  the  air,  and  he  came  again  on  the  saddle,  which  thus 
acted  as  a  wedge  for  the  separation  of  the  thighs.  As  the  violent  adduc- 
tive  effort  rendered  these  well  nigh  immovable,  the  separating  force  was 
spent  on  the  perineum,  which  was  felt  to  give  way  on  the  left  side.  A 
second  shock  led  to  a  continuation  of  the  rupture,  and  all  the  means  of 
junction  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  including  the  inner  pillar  of  the 
inguinal  ring,  were  destroyed.  A  large  hernia  at  the  perineum,  and  one 
at  the  left  inguinal  ring,  at  once  resulted.  A  separation  of  five  or  six 
centimetres  occurred  between  the  pubes,  but  the  bones  did  not  alter  their 
level.  The  perineum,  except  its  cutaneous  covering,  was  so  torn,  that 
the  hand  could  be  passed  into  the  pelvis  just  as  after  delivery.  The 
hernise  were  reduced,  the  thighs  flexed  and  approximated,  a  strong  bandage 
passed  around  the  pubes,  the  separation  of  which  had  become  approxi- 
mated, and  a  severe  antiphlogistic  treatment,  consisting  in  repeated 
bleeding  and  low  diet,  resorted  to.  The  chief  pain  was  felt  at  the  sacro- 
iliac symphysis,  and  a  considerable  ecchymosis  was  observed  over  the 
sacrum.  The  accident  occurred  in  October  1845,  and  by  December  he 
was  able  to  walk  a  few  paces  with  aid,  cross  one  leg  over  the  other,  and 
the  like.  Stimulating  means  were  employed  to  restore  the  impaired  sen- 
sation of  the  lower  extremities,  electro-puncture  being  found  of  marked 
service.  In  January  he  was  able  to  leave  the  hospital.  After  his  recovery, 
an  examination  showed  complete  consolidation  of  the  pubes,  while  so  firm 
had  become  the  union  at  the  floor  of  the  perineum  and  the  inguinal  ring, 
that  a  radical  cure  of  the  hemiae  was  produced.  Eventually  the  movement 
of  the  limbs  became  quite  normal.  He  led  a  most  active  life  until  May 
1847,  when  he  died  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  riding  about  inspecting  the 
troops  until  the  day  of  his  death.     No  autopsy  was  permitted. 

The  mode  of  the  production  of  the  accident  in  this  case  may  be  regarded  as 
unique.  The  lesion  that  resulted  may  be  in  some  measure  likened  to  the  divi- 
sion qfilie  symphysis  puhisy  formerly  recommended  to  facilitate  delivery 
and  perhaps  the  serious  results  which  followed  that  operation  may  have  been 
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due  to  the  exposure  of  the  divided  parts  to  the  air,  which  did  not  take  place 
in  this  case,  as  well  as  to  the  great  susceptibility  of  puerperal  woineu  to 
inflaiumatory  accidents.  Various  conclusions  have  been  come  to,  as  to  the 
effect  which  this  separation  exerts  upon  the  sacro-Uiac  symphi/His,  accord- 
ingly as  experiments  have  been  conducted  upon  subjects  in  diti'erent  states 
of  health  or  disease,  or  in  different  stages  of  pregnancy.  Dr.  Murville  has 
instituted  ten  experiments  to  ascertain  what  is  the  effect  of  a  separation  of 
the  pubes  to  five  or  six  centimetres  in  an  adult  man — so  as  to  ol)tain  some 
idea  of  the  changes  which  occurred  in  the  above  case.  In  five  of  these 
there  was  strong  tension  but  no  rupture  of  the  anterior  sacro-iliac 
ligaments,  and  in  the  five  others  these  were  ruptured  on  one  side,  towards 
the  base  of  the  sacrum,  where  they  are  very  thin.  Beyond  the  tearing 
of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  of  the  small  vessels  between  the  symphysis  pubis 
and  the  bladder^  the  pelvic  organs  underwent  no  appreciable  lesion. 

On  Insanity  as  induced  by  the  Silent  System  of  Imprisonmeyit.     By  M. 
Joret. 

M.  Joret,  who  is  physician  to  the  female  House  of  Correction  at  Vanues, 
seems  to  have  studied  the  unfortunate  beings  placed  under  his  charge  ^dth 
the  eye  of  a  philosopher ;  and  we  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  tran- 
scribe some  of  his  preliminary  remarks  upon  the  characteristics  of  a  prison 
population.  He  describes  it  as  a  separate  caste  of  society,  which  must  always 
exhibit  a  larger  proportion  of  insane  than  is  met  with  amongst  persons 
at  large ;  and  declares  that  a  careful  study  of  their  peculiarities,  made  while 
living  amidst  them,  must  lead  to  the  conviction  that  the  '^  moralization" 
of  the  great  majority  is  well  nigh  impossible,  whatever  system  may  be 
adopted.  His  observation  confirms  the  opinion  of  those  who  believe  that 
real  gbod  is  rather  to  be  effected  by  snatching  the  children  of  these  wretched 
beings  from  the  demoralizing  influences  that  surround  them.  The  great 
majority  of  the  women  who  are  admitted  at  Yannes  can  neither  read  nor 
"write ;  but  a  large  portion  of  them  manifest  great,  and  for  society  a 
dangerous,  intelligence.  Some  of  the  worst  thieves  admitted  are  those 
¥rho  when  in  prison  show  themselves  most  tractable  and  obedient  to  the 
r^;nlation8,  although  these  exert  not  the  slightest  reformatory  effect  upon 
thenu  The  class  of  prisoners  who  seem  most  amenable  to  attempts  at 
their  reformation,  are  those  committed  for  infanticide,  being  usually 
country  girls  of  very  limited  capacity,  and  most  absolute  ignorance. 

Treating  o£  the  influences  exerted  by  the  silent  system,  the  author 
observes,  that  it  is  especially  ill-suited  for  so  conversational  a  people  as  the 
French;  and  that  the  majority  of  the  female  prisoners  undergo  punishment 
upon  punishment,  rather  than  not  indulge  in  their  propensity  to  speak. 
It  is  not  these,  however,  who  become  insane : 

"  But  amidst  these,  other  prisoners  are  found,  and  be  it  observed,  they  are  the 
quietest,  and  those  who  fulfil  their  tasks  with  most  punctuaUty,  lead  more  medi- 
tative lives,  and  are  sensitive  to  punishment.  They  hve  soUtarily  amidst  others, 
and  have  a  conscience  which  yet  speaks  to  them.  They  are  sincerely  repentant, 
and  it  is  because  they  desire  to  make  amends  for  their  offences  or  their  crimes  by 
exemplary  conduct,  that  they  seek  carefully  to  avoid  incurring  any  punishment. 
They  are  constantly  engaged  in  overcoming  themselves;  but  m  most  cases  their 
success  is  attended  with  such  a  constant  state  of  mental  tension,  as  to  lead  to 
disturbed  menstruation,  cephalalgia,  giddiness,  singing  m  the  cars,  and  afterwards 
to  perversion  of  the  intellect."  (^tom.  xiv.  334.) 
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Condemnable,  indeed,  would  any  system  of  puniBbment  be,  if  its  worst 
effects  were  wreaked  upon  the  least  deserving  objects  of  it.  A  tendency 
to  insanity  may  be  also  called  into  activity  ^for  we  doubt  not  tbat  criminals 
should  be  regarded  as  possessing  a  cerebral  organissation  rendering  them 
prone  to  become  insane)  by  the  mere  chagrin  which  any  form  of  impri- 
sonment would  produce,  as  also  by  the  deficient  amount  of  bodily  exercia^ 
especially  in  such  of  the  prisoners  as  had  prior  to  their  incarceration  been 
accustomed  to  much  of  this.  M.  Joret,  by  means  of  synoptical  tables, 
endeavours  to  set  forth  the  influence  of  each  of  these  circumstances  in  the 
cases  that  have  occurred  at  Vannes.  Between  the  years  1842-6  there 
were  admitted  872  women,  and  of  this  number  68  became  insane.  Bat 
as  38  of  these  had  already  exhibited  signs  of  insanity  prior  to  Uieif 
arrival,  their  cases  are  eliminated  in  considering  the  effect  of  the  silent 
system,  leaving  thirty  for  comment.  Each  of  these  cases  is  detailed;  bat 
we  have  only  space  to  state  the  general  results.  Of  the  entire  68,  the 
greater  number  were  between  30  and  40  years  of  age,  fewer  between  20 
and  30,  and  fewer  still  between  40  and  60 — a  result  conformable  to  that 
drawn  by  Georget  from  4409  cases.  The  numbers  of  those  who  had  been 
found  guilty  of  robbery  (43  of  68)  far  surpassed  that  of  all  other  crimes 
put  together;  as  might  be  expected,  indeed,  from  the  larger  proportion  of 
committals  for  crime  against  property  than  against  persons.  As  to  the 
/arm  of  the  disease,  it  showed  itself  as  monomania  in  41,  as  acute  mania 
in  14,  as  imbecility  in  12 — all  these  last  manifesting  it  on  admission.  Of 
the  30  cases  which  commenced  within  the  prison,  11  became  developed 
between  the  third  and  sixth  month  of  imprisonment,  6  between  the 
eighth  and  tenth  month,  6  between  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth,  and  7 
between  eighteen  months  and  three  years.  These  thirty  cases  are  arranged 
by  M.  Joret  in  three  categories.  In  the  first,  consisting  of  fourteen  cases, 
the  primarj''  cause  of  the  insanity  seemed  to  be  the  absolute  silence  insisted 
upon.  In  the  second  (ten  cases),  the  women  were  the  victims  of  severe 
chagrin;  and  in  these  the  silent  system  seemed  to  have  acted  secondarily. 
The  six  cases  of  the  third  category  are  attributed  to  defective  exercise, 
one  or  both  of  the  other  two  causes  co-operating.  Admitting  the  validity 
of  all  these  causes,  we  are  quite  unable,  after  the  perusal  of  the  author's 
cases,  to  discover  the  reasons  which  have  guided  lum  in  apportioning  out 
their  respective  operation  in  each  instance.  Notwithstanding  the  advantages 
of  the  earliest  treatment,  and  removal  to  hospitals  for  the  insane,  only 
eight  recoveries  occurred  among  these  thirty  cases  1  M.  Joret,  comparing 
the  proportions  of  insane  among  persons  at  liberty,  or  prisoners  in  general, 
and  in  those  submitted  to  the  silent  system,  states  the  first  as  1,  the 
second  as  12,  and  the  last  as  37  per  1000:  but  the  figures  from  which 
he  deduces  these  proportions  are,  we  believe,  too  inexact,  and  not  sufiS- 
ciently  numerous,  to  be  relied  upon.  We  regard  his  paper,  however,  as 
an  important  contribution  towards  the  mass  of  facts  that  will  require 
examination,  for  the  solution  of  one  of  the  most  imi)ortant  social  problems 
of  the  time. 

On  the  Action  of  the  Ergot  of  Rye^  and  the  Employment  of  Us  Aqweoue 
Extras,  in  Internal  llcemorrfiage.     By  Dr.  Arnal. 

Dr.  Arnal,  as  the  result  of  extensive  clinical  and  experimental  obser- 
vation, states  that  the  aqueous  extract  of  tlie  secale  comuiufn  possesses 
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great  power  as  an  hsemoatatio  in  internal  haemorrhages.  From  his  expe- 
rieooe  in  employing  it,  and  from  numerous  experiments  he  has  made  upon 
poultry,  by  giving  every  variety  of  preparation  and  dose  of  the  ergot,  he 
comes  to  the  following  comdusions : 

1.  The  ergot  of  rye  contains  a  poisonous  principle,  productive  of  death, 
hot  by  no  means  so  energetic  as  usually  represented.  —2.  Given  in  the 
entire  grain   it  acts   much   less  energetically  than  when    powdered. — 
3.  Recent  ergot  does  not  act  more  efficiently  than  older;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, ^lis  last  is  sometimes  the  most  active  of  the  two.     In  order  to 
produce  the  sunwvwm  of  effect,  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  undergo,  in  the 
veasds  in  which  it  is  kept,  a  peculiar  change,  which  softens  it,  and  imparts 
to  it  an  odour  tfut  generis.     Thus  it  should  not  be  ordered  to  be  powdered 
joflt  before  using.— 4.  Much  greater  effect  is  produced  by  a  certain  quan- 
tity, in  &actiontd  doses,  than  when  given  only  at  twice,  probably  because 
leas  escapes  the  influence  of  the  digestive  organs;  one  of  the  effects  of 
dirided  doses  is  to  produce  a  loss  of  feathers ;  but  in  all  his  numerous 
experiments,  both  with  large  and  small  doses.  Dr.  Amal  has  never  met  with 
ABjtbing  analogous  to  the  dry  gangrene,  said  to  be  produced  by  ergotism 
m  man;  but  which,  seeing  that  ergot  exerts  a  fluidifying  effect  upon  the 
blood,  he  is  disposed  to  attribute  to  other  causes. — 5.  The  ethereal  oil  of 
ergot  has  not  proved  fatal  in    his  experiments  as  it  did  in  those  of 
H.  Bonjean,  and  he  attributes  the  issue  of  these  latter  to  the  fluid  having 
entered  the  air-passages,  when  it  proves  rapidly  fatal. —  6.  The  watery 
extract  does  not  contain  poisonous  matter,  or  it  does  so  in  such  small 
fvoportions  as  to  prove  injurious  only  after  prolonged  use.     The  toxical 
principle  thus  insoluble  in  ether  or  water,  is  found  in  the  residue,  which 
kills  animals  just  as  the  ergot  does. — 7.  The  ergot,  however  given,  is  very 
slow  of  digestion ;  and  when  given  in  excess,  it  produces  lesions  of  the 
digestive  organs.     Some  of  these  are  found  on  post-mortem  examina- 
tion to  res^nble    precisely  those  observed  in  typhoid    fever,   and  the 
author  exhibits  a  piurallel  of  the  symptoms  of  typhoid  and  poisoning  by 
ergot — 8.  The  ergot  modifies  the  composition  of  the  blood,  rendering  it 
more  diffluent;  and  if  exhibited  long  enough,  in  divided  doses,  it  will 
induce  all  the  symptoms  of  scorbutus.     Nutrition  especially  suffers  from 
its  deleterious  action,  as  is  seen  by  the  rapid  emaciation  that  takes  place 
in  the  animals  to  which  it  is  given.     The  aqueous  extract  exerts  a  much 
less  modifying  power  upon  the  composition  of  the  blood,  than  do  the 
other  preparations. — 9.   The  ergot,   in   experiments   made  upon   man, 
reduces  the  pulse  by  several  beats  for  some  hours ;  but  even  by  repeated 
doses.  Dr.   Amal    has    never  known  these    reduced   lower  than  forty- 
eight,  even  in  the  aged. — 10.  The  beneficial  effect  which  ergot  exerts 
upon  uterine   h»morrhage,  has  led  many  to  believe  that  its  action  is 
elective,  as  regards  the  uterus;  but  in  thirty  cases   of  other  internal 
bfimorrhages,  in  which  the  aqueous  extrcbct  has  been  administered  by  the 
author,  a  cure  has  been  effected,  or,  when  the  presence  of  organic  disease 
prevented  this,  amelioration  has  been  procured.     It  is,  however,  not  so 
applicable  in   all   forms  of  heemorrhage  as  in  uterine.      It  is  rare  for 
sctive,  idiopathic  hiemorrhage  to  resist  its  action  for  more  than  twenty- 
four  or  forty-eight  hours ;  but  when  this  has  become  passive,  the  remedy 
may  even  prove  mischievous  if  it  be  continued  too  long,  or  the  dose 
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be  too  large.      It  is   also  inefficacious  in  subjects  originally  feeble,  or 
exhausted  by  protracted  disease.     Even  in  subjects  of  good  constitution, 
when  given  too  long  in  large  doses,  it  may  produce  bleeding  of  the  gums, 
and  an  injurious  depression  of  the  circulation.     In  haemorrhage  symp- 
tomatic of  organic  lesion,  the   ergot  acts  as  a  hsamostatic,  but    cannot 
prevent  the  return   of  the   bleeding.     Yet  in  the  case   of  haemoptysis, 
dependent  upon   tubercle,   it    may   act   beneficially,    not    only   by    sus- 
pending or  moderating  the  molimen  hcpmorrhagicum,  but  also  by  mode- 
rating the  inflammatory  action  of  the  portion  of  lung  surroun<Hnp^  the 
tubercular  deposit.     In  the  same  way,  it  has  proved  of  constant  service  in 
acute  bronchitis;  and   in  pneumonia  it  has   rapidly  suppressed   bloody 
expectoration,  and  moderated  other  symptoms.     So  well  does  the  author 
think  of  it  in  this  point  of  view,  that  when  the  patient's  strength  requires 
husbanding,   and  the  pneumonia  is  not  too  extensive,  he  recommends 
commencing  the  treatment  with  the  ergot,  which,  by  its  deoxidizing  agency 
on  the  blood  and  retarding  power  over  the  heart's  action,  is  an  anti- 
phlogistic, par  excellence;  the  debilitating  effects  which  attend  other  means 
being  either  not  produced  by  it,  or,  if  they  should  present  themselves,  ceasing 
on  the  discontinuance  of  the  remedy.  M.  Amal  believes  that  the  experiments 
of  arresting  traumatic  haemorrhage  by  the  local  application  of  the  extract, 
so  favourably  reported  on  by  M.  Bonjean,  require  repetition  and  extension 
to  larger  vessels. — 11.  Ergot  in  its  native  state  is  more  active   in  its 
operation,  but  its  watery  extract  is  less  dangerous. — 12.  M.  Arnal  takes 
the  present  opportunity  of  confirming  the  favourable  accounts  he  formerly 
gave  of  the  utility  of  the  extract  in  chronic  engorgements  of  the  uterus. 
Some  of  these  cases,  however,  rcijuire  a  very  prolonged  perseverance  in  the 
use  of  the  remedy. 

Eighteen  cases  of  hsematemesis,  epistaxis,  haemoptysis,  &c.  &c.,  are 
related  in  illustration.  The  following  is  the  formula  prescribed  :  Lettuce 
water,  Jiv ;  gum-syrup,  ^^  ;  aqueous  extract  of  ergot,  15  grains.  A 
tablespoonful  every  hour  and  a  half. 

On  Esthiomenos  or  Lupus  ofUi^  VtUvo-Anal  Hegion.     By  M.  Hugoier. 

M.  Huguier  considers  it  not  a  little  remarkable  that  this  disease,  as 
affecting  this  particular  locality,  has  been  so  little  noticed  by  writers  upon 
diseases  of  the  skin  or  upon  scrofula;  especially  as  the  structural  analogies 
between  this  part  and  the  face,  where  the  disease  is  common,  ought  to 
have  aroused  attention  to  it.  He  draws  a  parallel  at  great  length,  and  with 
some  stretch  of  the  fancy,  between  the  structure,  configuration,  relations, 
and  sensibility  of  these  two  regions,  which  "  form  the  two  poles  of  the 
organic  axis."     He  then  goes  on  : 

"  I  should  fear  having  enlarged  at  too  ^cat  length  upon  this  resemblance,  did 
there  not  spring  from  it  this  great  principle,  unperceivcd  to  this  day  by  practi- 
tioners— the  similifude  of  the  diseases  of  the  ano-vulvar  region  to  those  of  the 
face.  Thus,  we  frequ^tly  meet  with  these:  pityriasis,  hepatic  ephelides,  erythema, 
erysipelas,  eczema,  herpes,  acne,  acne  rosacea,  ecthyma,  foUicmar  exdermoptosis, 
syphilitic  condylomata,  naevi,  furuncles,  pldegmons,  oedema,  angioleucitis,  mucous 
cysts,  sanguineous  tumours,  cancer,  and  neuralgias,  as  well  as  enlargement  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  in  the  vicinity,  upon  which  the  irritation  of  these  different 
affections  is  reflected.  So  complete  is  this  sympathy  and  analogy,  as  regards 
condylomata,  that  when  these  exist  on  the  face,  we  may  boldly  declare,  in  nineteen 
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oat  of  twenty  cases,  that  they  also  exist  at  the  ano-vnlvar  region.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  proof  of  this  anatomical,  physiological,  and  pathological  resemhlance  is 
further  found  in  the  fact,  which  no  dennatoWist  will  contradict,  that  when 
cutaneous  affections  are  rare  on  the  face,  so  are  they  at  the  vulvo-perineal  region, 
the  soil  of  either  locality  being  unfitted  for  their  development.  It  is  not  easy  to 
see,  then,  why  esthiomenos,  which  is  an  affection  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
^asues,  should  escape  an  analogy  which  groups  together  such  a  tribe  of  affections 
in  these  regions.  But  it  will  be  snown,  not  only  that  no  such  exception  does  exist, 
but,  moreover,  that  all  the  varieties  and  complications  of  this  horrible  malady 
exhibit  themselves  here  just  as  on  the  face.  Tne  activity  of  function  of  these  two 
reg:ions,  and  the  frequent  and  energetic  excitements  they  are  subjected  to,  are 
probably  also  causes  why  the  same  affections  are  there  met  with."  (torn.  xiv.  p.  506.) 

It  is  usually  obserred  between  the  ages  of  20  and  50,  only  one  case 
having  come  under  the  author's  notice  at  so  early  an  age  as  15.  Most  of 
the  patients  are  of  lymphatic  temperament,  or  present  traces  of  scrofula, 
and  the  disease  has  hitherto  been  observed  only  in  the  lowest  order  of 
females.  It  seems,  in  fact,  essentially  to  depend  upon  the  change  of 
condition  effecte<l  in  the  fluids  by  scrofula,  or  upon  a  degenerated 
syphilitic  virus.  Not  only  is  the  disease  not  a  rare  one  in  these  organs, 
Imt  the  three  principal  species  described  by  Biett  to  be  found  on  the  face 
are  found  existing  here  also^  either  separately  or  in  combination.  Of 
etch  of  these  species  and  their  varieties,  Dr.  Huguier  presents  a  fiill 
and  detailed  account,  illustrating  several  of  them  by  lithography  from 
original  cases.  He  thus  treats  of,  iirst,  the  superficial  form,  which  is 
divisible  into  two  varieties — the  erythenuUoua  and  the  tubercular  eethio- 
menoi.  Secondly,  the  per/arcUing  form  produces,  by  slow  degrees,  the 
most  frightful  ravages  in  this  region.  Thirdly,  in  the  hypertrophic  form, 
while  one  portion  of  the  part  affected  is  being  destroyed,  or  eaten  away, 
another  portion  is  undergoing  abnormal  development.  This,  too,  the 
anthor  divides  into  two  varieties.  The  vegetating  hypertrophic  /ortn,  in 
which,  after  a  variable  duration  of  one  or  other  of  the  varieties  of  esthio- 
menos, numbers  of  small  vegetations  spring  forth  from  one  or  several 
parte  of  the  dark,  indurated  integument,  or  from  the  ulcerated  surface, 
their  intimate  texture  being  composed  of  a  very  dense  and  very  vascular 
tissue.  The  other  variety  of  hypertrophic  esthiomenos  is  termed  the 
iedematatis  or  dephantiac,  the  change  here  principally  consisting  in 
dironic  induration  and  infiltration  of  the  tissues,  due  (according  to 
M.  Alard's  researches  on  elephantiasis)  to  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
lymphatics,  as  also  to  venous  obstruction.  The  subjects  of  esthiomenos 
are  very  liable  to  erysipelas,  and  it  is  only  after  repeated  attacks  of  it  that 
this  chronic  induration  or  variety  of  hypertrophy  is  manifested.  In  this 
way  may  enormous  masses  be  generated,  completely  disguising  the 
natural  t^pearances  of  the  parts,  and  narrowing  the  various  outlets.  This 
form  of  the  disease  is  frequently  mistaken  for  syphilis,  for  cancerous 
d^neration,  or  for  elephantiasis,  according  as  the  ulceration,  the  hyper- 
trophic tume&ction,  or  the  marmorized  induration,  are  more  developed  or 
differently  combined.  Cases  are  met  with  in  which  the  three  forms  of  the 
disease  are  combined  in  the  same  individual,  the  sexual  organs  then 
presenting  a  most  terrible  and  repulsive  appearance. 

It  is  rare  for  this  disease,  however  old  or  severe,  to  give  rise  to  serious 
general  disturbance  of  the  system,  most  of  the  patients  preserving  their 
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flesh,  and  some  even  their  complexion.  Even  the  local  diitnrbance  is 
generally  hut  trifling,  no  excessive  pain  or  itching  heing  present ;  while 
menstruation  and  evacuation  of  the  fieces  and  urine  continue,  and  sexual 
intercourse  is  indulged  in.  In  other  cases,  in  which  the  advancing  disease 
induces  stricture  of  the  bowel,  the  patients  die  of  marasmus.  The  dis- 
charges proceeding  from  these  ulcers  do  not  communicate  disease.  M« 
Huguier  enters  into  great  detail  as  to  the  signs  which  distinguish  thiB 
disease  from  some  forms  of  eyphilie;  but  admits  that,  with  every  care, 
cases  do  occasionally  occur  in  which  the  surgeon  finds  it  impossible  to 
make  a  certain  diagnosis.  So,  too,  the  perforating  and  hypertrophic  forms 
are  easily  and  constantly  mistaken  for  cancerous  degeneration.  Among^ 
the  distinguishing  marks  is  the  more  general  destruction  of  the  external 
genital  organs  by  cancer;  while  in  esthiomenos  the  ravages  are  more 
limited,  and  infinitely  slower  in  progress.  The  author  has  never  met  with 
more  than  two  cases  in  which  the  disease  had  not  continued  for  several 
years.  Esthiomenos  also  does  not  so  easily  penetrate  the  partitions  which 
separate  the  various  organs ;  so  that  M.  Huguier  knows  of  no  example  of 
an  urinary  fistula  being  produced  by  it,  though  some  of  his  patients  haid 
suffered  from  it  for  six  or  seven  years.  The  severe  pain  of  cancer  is  also 
absent  in  esthiomenos.  Vulvar  esthiomenos  is  even  yet  a  more  seriotis 
affection  than  is  facial;  the  morale  of  the  patient  suffers  more  from  its 
presence ;  and  although  its  progress  is  so  slow,  it  is  more  rapid  than  the 
fJEUsial,  while  its  cure  is  much  more  difficult,  owing  to  the  more  constant  irri- 
tation from  the  various  discharges  to  which  the  parts  are  liable.  Secondary 
stricture  of  the  rectum  may  also  become  a  fatal  complication.  The  general 
treatment  of  the  disease  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  facial ;  but  the  local 
management  requires  greater  attention  to  cleanliness  and  repose.  In  the 
superficial  form,  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  sometimes  useful ;  and  in  the  con- 
dition of  hypertrophy  and  chronic  infiltration,  various  stimulating  oint- 
ments are  of  use.  After  local  applications  have  been  tried  in  Tain, 
extirpation  of  the  part  is  often  of  far  easier  accomplishment  here,  than 
when  the  disease  is  seated  on  the  face. 

Nine  cases  are  related  in  considerable  detaiL 

On  Three  Cases  of  Bmhryotomy  and  CcBsarian  SecUon.    By  M.  Quiaard. 

We  noticed  this  essay  when  the  late  M.  Capuron  reported  upon  it  to  the 
Academy  (British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  iv.,  p.  562), 

Besearches  on  the  Contagion  of  Typhoid  Fever y  a/nd  especiaHy  in  reUuion 
to  the  drcuanstances  under  which  it  takes  place.  By  Dr.  Piedvache, 
of  Dinan. 

The  Academy  first  prize  of  1500  francs  was  adjudged  to  M.  Piedvache 
for  this  essay,  by  a  committee  composed  of  MM.  Louis,  Chomel,  Bricheteau, 
and  Melier,  with  M.  Gaultier  de  Claubry  as  reporter.  Seventeen  essays  were 
sent  in,  thirteen  affirming  and  four  denying  contagion,  one  of  these  last 
still  adhering  to  the  belief  of  typhoid  fever  being  a  gastro-enteritis.  The 
successful  essay  seems  to  have  well  deserved  the  distinction  conferred  upon 
it,  being  conceived  and  executed  in  a  true  spirit  of  philosophic  observation. 
The  author  had  been  accumulating  facts  upon  the  contested  question  of  the 
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coDtagion  of  typhoid  fever  since  1 839 ;  and  upon  the  announcement  of  the 
subject  for  the  Academy  prize,  he  set  to  work  to  analyze  them,  together  with 
those  which  had  been  already  published  by  preceding  authors.  As  the  result 
of  his  examination,  he  is  enabled  to  declare  himself  a  moderate  contagionist — 
that  is,  while  he  exhibits  the  groundlessness  of  the  statements  that  the 
disease  is  never  contagious,  he  does  the  same  with  those  which  make  it  so 
always ;  and  while  proving  that  it  frequently  is  so,  he  indicates  the  circum- 
stance under  which  it  becomes  so,  and  by  die  avoidance  of  which  it  ceases 
to  be  so.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  us,  the  views  held  by  so  many  able  observers 
in  this  country,  in  respect  to  the  conditions  under  which  typhus  and  cholera 
may  be  propagated,  receive  from  M.  Piedvache's  facts  a  peremptory  appli- 
cation as  regards  typhoid  fever. 

In  the  nine  years,  1839-48,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  two 
epidemic  visitations  of  the  disease,  besides  a  few  sporadic  cases  occurring 
in  intervening  years ;  and  he  has  collected  during  this  period  452  cases, 
Ac  history  of  which,  as  regards  the  propagation  of  the  disease,  he  was 
enabled  to  procure  with  exactitude.  Although,  owing  to  the  intense 
prejudices  prevailing  in  the  rural  districts,  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  post- 
mortem inspections  only  in  two  of  the  cases  that  terminated  fatally,  he 
states  that  the  symptomatology  of  the  disease  was  identical  with  that  with 
which  he  was  famUiar  in  the  Paris  hospitals. 

ProfMsing  to  throw  no  additional  light  upon  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
M.  Piedvache  premises  what  he  has  to  say  upon  its  propagation  by  a  notice 
of  some  of  the  circumstances  which  may  have  predisposed  or  contributed 
to  its  development.  As  to  the  age  of  the  patients — of  the  452  cases,  45 
were  less  than  10  years  old,  123  between  10  and  20,  144  between  20  and 
30,  79  between  30  and  40,  47  between  40  and  50,  9  between  50  and  60, 
and  5  between  60  and  70 ;  these  latter  numbers  being  proportionally  high 
compared  with  those  of  any  published  statistics  of  the  disease.  Sex — 
There  were  201  males  and  251  females.  The  regirnen  of  those  who  were 
attacked  differed  in  nowise  from  that  of  those  who  escaped.  No  famine 
prevailed,  nor  were  any  especially  injurious  articles  of  diet  employed. 
Dmnkarda  did  not  seem  more  liable  than  the  sober.  The  operation  of 
9ea9on  was  also  quite  secondary,  the  disease  occurring  amidst  the  snows  of 
winter  and  the  heats  of  summer ;  while  augmentation  in  the  number  of 
CMes  was  not  observed  to  coincide  with  great  variations  of  temperature. 
Patients  were  found  in  all  descriptions  of  habitations^  these  differing  much 
m  regard  to  site,  construction,  and  cleanliness.  Those  which  were  crowded 
and  Ul-ventilated  furnished  most  cases ;  but  this  is  the  condition  of  the 
houses  of  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants.  The  encombrement  or  crowding  of 
the  habitations  is  not,  indeed,  the  comae  of  the  disease,  as  this  always 
prevails,  while  epidemics  of  typhoid  are  only  occasional.  One  thing  has 
rtmck  all  observers  of  the  disease  in  the  rural  districts — ^viz.,  that  almost 
always  several  cases  occur  in  the  same  house  or  family.  Much  influence 
has  been  attributed  by  many  to  the  presence  of  stagnant  waters,  and  of 
putrefying  animal  or  vegetable  substances;  but  the  existence  of  such 
conditions  is  almost  a  general  rule  with  the  rural  habitations,  while  the 
liability  to  disease  is  by  no  means  contingent  upon  the  inhabiting  such 
♦Iwellings.  Such  circumstances,  however,  influence  much  the  number  of 
€Me«  occurring  in  the  various  houses  attacked. 
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For  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  operation  of  conUtgion^  the  aotbor 
distributes  the  cases  he  has  himself  observed,  or  collected  from  the  writings 
of  others,  into  four  classes  or  categories : 

1st.  Typhoid  fever,  after  attacking  an  mdwidtud,  aUacka  other  member* 
of  the  eamfie  fa/mUy  in  eucceseion. — From  among  M.  Piedvache*s  452  cases, 
in  49  there  were  two  patients  in  the  same  house,  in  30  three,  in  14  four, 
in  13  five,  in  2  six,  in  1  seven,  in  2  eight,  and  in  1  ten, — ^leaving  but  92 
(^),  in  which  only  one  case  was  observed  in  the  same  house.  The  houses 
attacked  in  nowise  differed  from  those  that  escaped ;  and  that  the  attacks 
of  so  many  individuals  in  the  same  abodes  did  not  result  from  mere  local 
causes,  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  such  attacks  were  not  simultaneous^  three 
or  four  weeks  always  intervening  between  the  first  patient  and  his  suc- 
cessors. The  houses  in  which  but  one  case  occurred,  were  better  than  the 
others  in  regard  to  ventilation,  as  will  be  afterwards  noticed. 

2nd.  An  individual  attacked  with  the  fever,  a/nd  trcmeported  to  a  family 
inhabiting  a  locality  where  it  did  not  prevail,  communiccUce  it  to  that 
family. — ^This  is  the  fundamental  proof  relied  upon  by  all  those  who  have 
advocated  the  contagious  nature  of  the  disease,  and  especially  by  M. 
Gendrin  {*  Joum.  des  Connaiss.  M6dic.,*  vols.  i.  and  il.),  one  of  the 
ablest  of  these.  This  class  of  cases  resembles  the  other  in  attacking  several 
members  of  the  same  family ;  but  the  possibility  of  referring  the  propa- 
gation to  any  cause  proper  to  the  house  which  the  patients  inhabited,  is 
quite  cut  away.  The  development  of  the  disease  too  constantly  followed 
the  arrival  of  the  patient  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  coincidence ;  the 
family  enjoying  good  health  prior  to  such  arrival^  and  giving  no  signs  of 
the  disease  until  three  or  four  weeks  after  it. 

3rd.  An  individtud  attacked  by  typJudd  transmits  it  to  the  persons  who 
are  in  immediate  attendance  upon  him,  while  the  rest  of  the  family  does  not 
syffer. — Several  examples  of  this  are  cited,  in  which  the  disease  occurred  in 
localities  where  it  was  not  prevalent,  and  among  the  more  comfortably 
circumstanced  portions  of  society.  In  the  other  category,  in  which  the 
disease  was  transmitted  to  several  members  of  the  same  family,  the  lower 
orders  were  alone  those  so  affected. 

4th.  The  attendant  to  whom  the  fever  has  been  communicated  transmits 
it  to  others. — Among  the  452  cases  of  typhoid  fever  which  form  the 
groundwork  of  this  essay,  411  either  transmitted  the  disease,  or  were 
themselves  the  product  of  transmission — that  is,  ^^  of  the  entire  number; 
while  those  cases  in  which  no  such  transmission  occurred,  only  confirm 
the  author*s  view  as  to  the  mode  in  which  such  transmission  was 
effected  in  the  others. 

Opposed  to  these  statements,  we  have  the  negative  ones  advanced  by 
some  of  the  ablest  phjrsicians  attached  to  the  Parisian  hospitals ;  but  these 
cannot  destroy  the  value  of  positive  facts,  and  only  show  that  there  are 
circumstances  under  which  the  phenomenon  of  contagion  is  not  exhibited. 
Even  among  M.  Piedvache*s  own  cases,  while  of  the  entire  452  transmission 
was  proved  in  411,  it  was  so  in  393  of  419  country  cases,  and  only  in  15 
out  of  33  which  occurred  in  the  town  of  Dinan,  and  some  of  these  15  lived 
in  the  environs;  so  that  in  strictness  they  should  be  considered  as  rural 
cases  also.  Seeing  the  great  difference  as  to  the  manifestation  of  contagion 
which  occurs  in  town  and  country,  the  comparative  condition  of  the  patients 
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in  each  should  be  inquired  into.  As  peculiarities  attaching  to  the  rustic 
pA^ents,  M.  Piedvache  mentions  the  number  of  their  yisitors,  and  the  great 
amount  of  personal  attendance  they  receive  from  their  neighbours ;  the 
bad  construction  and  over-crowded  state  of  their  sleeping-rooms  preventing 
eflfectoal  ventilation ;  and  the  utter  n^lect  of  all  cleanliness, — ^though  this 
kst  is  of  very  secondary  influence  as  compared  with  defective  ventilation. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  hospitals,  and  in  bouses  of  the  gentry,  where  trans- 
missioD  of  the  disease  is  so  rare,  these  conditions  do  not  prevail.  To  the 
accidental  obtaining  a  better  ventilation,  by  sleeping  in  another  room,  the 
members  of  families  among  the  poor  have  entirely  owed  their  exemption 
when  this  has  occurred ;  and  to  the  more  defective  ventilation  that  is  then 
procured,  the  author  attributes  the  fact  of  more  cases  occurring  in  winter 
than  in  summer.  He  has  never  seen  an  example  of  contagion  from  a  mere 
visit  to  a  patient  (the  sojourn  of  a  night  in  the  patient's  chamber  seeming 
essential) ;  and  priests  and  medical  men,  who  are  brought  into  very  close 
tempararif  contact  with  the  patient,  very  rarely  acquire  the  disease. 

An  epidemic  of  typhoid  does  not  spread  from  a  centre,  over  a  more  or 
less  considerable  extent  of  country,  like  those  of  variola,  scarlatina,  &c 
Only  portions  of  a  commune,  a  hamlet,  or  even  a  single  house,  may  suffer; 
and  once  arrived  in  a  locality,  the  length  of  its  sojourn  there  is  always 
remarkable.  In  the  majority  of  the  author's  cases,  the  disease  had 
reached  the  fourth  week  before  becoming  communicated.  It  was  so  often 
later  still,  but  very  rarely  so  soon  as  the  third  week. 

As  several  persons  placed  in  favourable  circumstances  for  acquiring  the 
disease  escape  doing  so,  some  of  the  causes  of  their  immunity  may  be 
adverted  to.  The  first  of  these  is  the  protection  derived  from  a  prior 
attack.  M.  Piedvache  has  never  known  an  instance  of  its  occurring  a 
second  time,  and  a  patient  surrounded  by  persons  who  have  already  had 
the  disease  does  not  propagate  it.  Aged  personsy  again,  contract  the 
disease  with  difficulty,  though  when  exposed  to  circumstances  favourable  to 
contagion,  they  do  not  always  escape.  Among  138  cases,  Louis  found  none 
above  39.  Chomel  supposed  no  case  had  been  met  with  above  52 ;  but  since 
tb^  Bayer  has  cited  one  of  56,  and  Prus  one  of  78.  During  the  two 
^lidemics  witnessed  by  the  author,  almost  all  the  aged  persons  living  in 
bouses  where  the  disease  prevailed  escaped  it.  Still,  9  between  50  and  60,' 
and  5  between  60  and  70,  were  attacked ;  and  MM.  Gendrin  and  Jacquet 
report  similar  examples.  It  was  once  believed  that  yov/ng  children  were 
very  rarely  attacked ;  but  the  researches  of  Eillcit  and  Barthez  and  Taupin 
sbow  how  erroneously.  The  attacks  of  children,  in  fact,  often  pass 
nnperceived,  and  this  may  form  some  explanation  of  unlooked-for  immu- 
nities in  afier-life.  Lastly,  there  are  individuals  whose  constitution  or 
idiosjrncrasy  resists  the  effect  of  contagion,  under  whatever  circumstances 
tbej  may  be  placed. 

llie  ^>solute  denial  or  absolute  admission  of  contagion,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances^ has  arisen  from  the  observers  having  concluded  that  to  be  a 
general  fact  or  law,  which  only  prevailed  under  the  particular  circum- 
rtanoes  in  which  they  were  placed.  Notwithstanding  the  rarity  of  the 
propagation  of  the  disease  by  contagion  in  hospitals,  owing  to  the  superior 
ventilation  there  present,  yet  Louis,  Lombard,  and  Chomel,  have  recorded 
its  occasional  occurrence  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris  and  Qeneva.     Yet  is  its 
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spread  bj  contagion  even  in  the  country  infinitely  less  frequent  than  is 
that  of  variola,  <kc. ;  and  M.  Gendrin  does  harm  to  the  cause  he  advocates 
by  maintaining  the  contrary.  So,  too,  have  (Tcndrin  and  his  followers 
been  guilty  of  exaggeration  in  maintaining  that  contagion  is  the  sole  cause 
of  the  epidemic  spread  of  the  disease.  In  the  epidemics  witnessed  bj  M. 
Piedvacbe,  there  have  always  been  a  certain  number  of  cases  to  which  it 
was  impossible  to  trace  the  transmission,  and  which  yet  possessed  the 
power  of  imparting  the  disease  to  others. 

"  This  is  what  observation  has  taught  me ;  and  it  will  not  do  to  be  more  of  a  con- 
ta^ionist  than  the  facts  allow.  At  certain  epochs,  in  certain  years,  without  any- 
thing in  the  present  state  of  oar  knowledge  revealing  wherefore,  a  larger  number  of 
typhoid  fevers  appears ;  but  I  have  never  seen  two  species  of  it,  the  one  epidemic, 
tKe  other  sporadic.  According  to  circumstances,  and  especially  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  habitations,  tne  cases  at  one  time  remain  isolated,  and  at  another 
are  propagated.  I  have  thus  observed,  not  great  epidemics  of  the  disease,  but  a 
certain  number  of  small  epidemics,  some  appearing  simultaneously,  others  in  suc- 
cession. Without  contagion,  no  epidemic  properly  speaking  would  have  occurred. 
The  cases  of  typhoid  would  have  been  more  numerous  in  one  year  and  fewer  in 
another ;  and  that  is  all  But  I  am  far  from  affirming  that  this  must  always  be  so. 
I  even  will  say  that  it  is  veiy  probable,  and  even  certain,  that  typhoid  fevers,  under 
some  circumstances,  may  become  manifested  in  sufficient  numbers  to  constitute 
an  epidemic,  independently  of  contagion.  The  appearance  of  the  different  cases 
is  successive,  and  follows  the  order  of  the  intimate  relations  prevailing  among  the 
individuals  attacked,  when  they  are  the  product  of  contajE^ion.  Such  appearance  is 
simultaneous,  and  independent  of  those  relations,  when  it  depends  upon  what  it  is 
usual  to  term  the  epidemic  influence.''  (tom.  xv.  p.  368.) 

Admitting  that  contagion  is  the  great  cause  of  increasing  the  number  of 
cases,  the  combating  its  production  will  be  the  best  means  of  restricting 
the  ravages  of  typhoid.  M.  Grendrin,  and  other  absolute  contagionists, 
recommend  isolation  of  patients  and  convalescents;  but  Dr.  Piedvacbe, 
knowing  the  people  he  has  to  deal  with,  amidst  an  ignorant  rural  popula- 
tion, believes  that  such  a  measure  would  spread  a  panic  among  them,  and 
deprive  the  sick  of  the  necessary  attendance.  The  disease  should  be 
viewed  as  one  of  limited  contciffvms  properties^  which  are  only  brought  into 
operation  by  the  neglect  of  such  precautions  as  a  sound  hygiene  dictates. 
The  air  of  the  room  should  be  renewed  as  often  as  possible,  and  the 
healthy  members  of  the  family  should  not  sleep  in  the  patient's  room,  or 
remain  in  it  longer  than  necessary.  Those  who  are  in  immediate  attend- 
ance on  the  sick  should  be  relieved  often  enough  to  admit  of  their  taking 
some  rest,  and  respiring  a  purer  air.  When  possible,  they  should  he 
selected  from  among  persons  who  have  already  had  the  disease,  or  from 
those  somewhat  advanced  in  years.  Patients,  too,  should  not  be  accu- 
mulated in  the  same  room;  and  in  hospitals  they  should  be  as  much 
dispersed  as  possible.  The  author  believes  the  erection  of  special  fever 
hospitals  would  be  a  very  mischievous  procedure.  If  these  were  intended 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  wretched  domiciles  he  describes  patients  as 
being  crowded  into,  we  cannot  agree  with  him  in  the  objection ;  but  that 
the  reception  and  dispersion  of  such  persons  in  a  general  hospital,  rather 
than  their  accumulation  in  a  fever  hospital,  would  be  the  proper  practice 
for  the  prevention  of  propagation  by  contagion,  the  experience  of  our  own 
hospitals,  as  respects  typhus,  amply  proves. 
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On  Chorea;  and  the  Rdationa  which  BJieunuUistn  a/nd  Diseases  of  Hie 
Heart  have  with  Nervous  and  Convulsive  Affections,     Bj  Dr.  S6e. 

The  Academy  Committee,  composed  of  MM.  Fouquier,  Collineau,  Jolly, 
Baillarger,  and  Bouvier,  decreed  the  prize  of  one  thousand  francs  for  this 
essay  j  and  although  we  cannot  quite  agree  with  Dr.  S^  in  the  absolute- 
ness of  his  conclusions  as  to  the  humoral  and  rheumatic  character  of  the 
disease,  we  must  admit  that  he  brings  forward  much  evidence  in  favour  of 
hb  views,  and  has  treated  the  entire  subject  with  ability  and  industry. 
His  statements  are  chiefly  founded  upon  the  observation  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  cases  at  the  H6pital  des  Enfans  and  the  other  hospitals  of 
Paris  ;  but  he  has  compared  these  with  the  cases  recorded  and  the  state- 
ments made  by  other  writers,  especially  those  of  our  own  country,  whose 
contributions  are  quoted  with  a  frequency  quite  unusual  to  French 
authors.  Indeed,  in  giving  a  fair  account  of  chorea,  it  could  hardly  be 
otherwise,  as  from  the  time  of  Sydenham,  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  give  any  very  accurate  account  of  the  disease,  its  illustration  seems 
to  have  been  a  favourite  topic  with  English  writers.  Dr.  S^e  states  that 
the  treatise  of  Bouteille,  which  appeared  as  late  as  1810,  was  the  first 
which  treated  of  chorea  ex  professo  in  France.  Of  course  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  follow  the  writer  closely  through  his  description  of  a  disease 
so  well  known  and  so  often  described  as  this,  but  rather  to  select  from 
the  essay  certain  points  which  present  some  novelty,,  or  some  account  of 
the  author's  personal  experience. 

1.  Pathological  Aiwlomy  of  the  Disease, — Most  of  the  material  for  the 
illustration  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  derived  from  an  examination 
of  the  cases  published  in  the  various  medical  periodicals,  especially^  the 
English.  The  eighty-four  necropsies  of  which  the  author  has  obtained 
accounts,  he  distributes,  according  to  the  results  they  furnish,  into  three 
CKt^ories.  The  first  of  these,  consisting  of  thirty-four  of  the  eighty-four 
cases,  which  is  the  most  numerous  as  well  as  the  most  homogeneous  class 
of  cases,  comprises  the  pseudo-membranous  or  purulent  inflammations  of 
the  serous  membranes,  and  especially  of  the  pericardium  and  arachnoid. 
The  aathor's  attention  to  this  class  of  morbid  appearances,  and  consequent 
conviction  of  the  frequency  with  which  a  rheumatic  character  should  be 
assigned  to  the  disease,  was  first  attracted  by  the  perusal  of  a  case  recorded 
by  Cropland,  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  '  London  Medical  Repository.' 
Three  years'  subsequent  clinical  experience  rendered  this  correlation  of 
dH>rea  with  cardiac  and  synovial  rheumatism  an  undoubted  fact,  both  in 
his  eyes,  and  in  those  of  the  physicians  of  the  Hopital  des  Enfans.  The 
analysis  of  already  published  cases  soon  exhibited  how  frequently 
rheumatic  chorea  had  been  recorded  under  other  appellations.  Of  the 
thirty-four  cases  thus  recorded,  in  seventeen  rheumatism  is  mentioned  in 
formal  terms  as  having  existed,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  various  serous  inflammations  met  with  after  death.  In  ?i\Q  other 
cases  no  indications  of  the  exbtence  of  rheumatism  are  mentioned,  but 
the  multiple  serous  phlegmasise  exhibit  all  the  signs  of  the  rheumatic 
diathesis,  except  the  articular  inflammation,  which  may  have  been  omitted 
to  he  recorded.  In  twelve  of  the  cases  there  was  only  one  serous 
membrane  inflamed  (the  arachnoid,  peritoneum,  or  pericardium);  but  the 
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frequency  of  the  rheumatic  origin  of  such  inflammations  is  well  known. 
In  the  second  category  are  found  twenty-two  cases,  in  which,  in  place  of  the 
before-mentioned  changes,  more  or  less  considerable  alteration  of  the 
nervous  substance,  or  meningeal  hyper-secretion,  was  observed.  Most  of 
the  latter  cases  are  explicable  by  the  occurrence  of  complications ;  e.  g., 
hepatized  lung,  exanthemata,  kQ.,  In  the  third  category,  of  sixteen  cases, 
the  necropsies  only  offered  negative  results — chorea,  not  the  result  of  a 
diathesis,  seldom  presenting  any  precise  anatomical  characters.  The 
results  are  thus  summed  up  : 

"  1.  We  may  then  say,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  especially  in  such  as 
are  the  best  verified,  chorea  is  the  result  of  the  rheumatic  diathesis,  and  manifests 
itself  by  plastic  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  heart,  of  the  meninges,  the 
pleura,  and  the  peritoneum,  with  or  without  articular  rheumatism. — 2.  That  whai, 
m  other  ill-deflned  circumstances,  the  choreic  phenomena  are  accompanied  by  an 
arachnoidal  eflusion,  or  a  disorganization  of  the  nervous  substance,  it  is  rare  to 
find  a  direct  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  the  anatomical  conditions  and  the 
functional  disturbances.  Unless  both  are  dependent  upon  a  common  cause,  such  as 
the  tubercular  diathesis;  they  offer  in  general  but  doubtful  and  uncertain  relations, 
the  result  of  fortuitous  coincidence. — 3.  Finally,  there  are  cases  of  chorea  which 
seem  to  be  independent  of  any  appreciable  modification  of  the  nervous  systan, 
and  of  aU  general  change  in  the  condition  of  the  economy^-cases  which  may  be 
regarded  as  essential  nervous  affections,  as  neuroses."  (tom.  xv.  p.  390.) 

Admitting  that  the  thirty-four  cases  of  the  first  category  can  be  adduced 
in  favour  of  the  rheumatic  character  of  the  disease,  although  respecting 
many  of  these  the  conclusion  seems  conjectural,  there  remain  the  thirty- 
eight  cases  of  the  two  other  categories  combined,  which,  the  author  admits, 
exhibit  no  signs  of  the  rheumatic  diathesis.  This  seems  to  destroy  the 
preponderance  of  rheumatism  as  a  cause,  besides  which  there  remain 
twelve  of  the  eighty-four  necropsies  unaccounted  for,  which,  had  they 
exhibited  signs  of  rheumatism,  certainly  would  have  been  adduced. 

2.  Symptoms. — We  select  a  few  of  the  author's  remarks  respecting  some 
of  these.  The  a/tm  is  generally  the  part  first  affected  in  chorea,  while 
claudication,  supposed  by  Sydenham  and  Bouteille  to  be  the  primary  phe- 
nomenon, was  only  observed  to  precede  in  5  out  of  158  of  the  author's 
eases.  Next  in  frequency  to  the  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs, 
comes  that  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  the  formation  of  words  (40  in  158), 
in  the  motions  of  the  lips  (29),  motions  of  the  head  and  trunk  (19),  of 
the  eyes  and  eyelids  (14),  the  tongue  (13),  deglutition  and  mastication, 
the  voice,  and  sphincter  ani  (of  each  3).  In  general,  several  of  these 
parts  are  attacked  at  the  same  time,  and  on  both  sides;  and  when  the 
frequency  of  hemi-chorea  has  been  stated,  this  has  only  related  to  the 
commencement  of  the  disease.  At  the  initial  period,  almost  alwa^'S  but 
one  side,  or  even  but  one  limb,  is  affected,  the  disease  generalizing  itself 
afterwards.  Of  223  choreas  there  were  143  general^  affecting  the  four 
extremities,  or  the  two  upper  ones  and  the  face;  but  in  all  but  69  of 
these,  the  disease  affected  one  side  more  than  the  other.  It  is  this  cir- 
cumstance that  has  led  to  the  belief  of  the  frequency  of  hemi-chorea, 
while  it  really  was  found  in  but  62  of  223  cases,  and  partial  diorea  but 
16  time^^ — the  two  together  constituting  but  a  third  of  the  entire 
number  of  cases.  The  predominance  of  the  leji  side,  noticed  by  so  many 
authors,  has  been  also  found  in  the  authors  cases:  so  that  of  154  cases, 
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in  97  the  chorea  was  found  either  localized  or  more  marked  in  the  led. 
In  the  most  simple  as  in  the  most  serious  cases,  the  functions  of  the  arm, 
when  not  entirely  lost,  are  very  irregular  and  imperfect.  If  the  patient 
presses  one's  finger,  he  does  so  with  the  same  power  as  in  the  natural 
condition;  hut  he  cannot  continue  to  do  this  for  some  seconds,  without  our 
perceiving  a  series  of  unequal  efforts,  the  muscles  constantly  abandoning 
the  finger.  It  seems  impossible  for  these  patients  to  maintain  the  muscles 
in  a  state  of  permanent  equilibrium;  and  in  order  to  compensate  for 
defective  stability,  the  number,  rapidity,  or  force  of  the  contractions  are 
increased,  producing  a  series  of  unharmonized  actions.  What  is  very 
remariLable  in  this  disease  is,  that  the  intensity  and  persistence  of  the 
movements  neither  fatigue  nor  engage  the  attention  of  the  patients. 
When  they  do  complain  of  fatigue  or  sufiering,  it  is  not  after  the  exacer- 
bations, or  in  the.  exact  course  of  the  muscles  engaged,  that  these  feelings 
are  exhibited,  but  rather  in  the  vicinity  of  the  articulations,  accompanied 
or  not  by  other  signs  of  rheumatic  affection  there.  Intellecttud  disturha/nce 
in  chorea  is  of  far  less  frequent  occurrence  than  extreme  irritability  and 
impressionability,  and  chiefly  manifests  itself  in  loss  of  memory.  This, 
joined  to  the  stupid  look  of  the  countenance,  and  the  difficulty  in  speaking, 
has  given  rise  to  the  erroneous  opinion  that  imbecility  is  often  conjoined 
with  the  disease,  though  some  such  cases  do  exist.  Many  patients  com- 
plain of  palpitations  of  the  hea/rt;  and  an  exaggerated  impulse,  even  with 
a  true  metallic  resonance,  accompanied  or  not  with  irregularity  of  rhythm 
— the  so-called  chorea  of  the  Jieanrt — is  present.  This  condition  may  be 
dependent  upon  nervous  excitement,  a  chloro-ansemic  condition,  or,  more 
rarely,  upon  inflammatory  or  organic  disease  of  the  heart. 

3.  Duration  ami  Terminaiions. — Whatever  may  be  the  duration  of  the 
disease,  its  progress  is  continuous;  as  what  has  been  termed  intermittent 
chorea  relates  either  to  choreo-mania,  or  to  chorea  complicated  with  inter- 
mittent fever,  which  yet  rather  exasperates  the  chorea  than  renders  it 
intermittent.  Of  158  cases,  only  four  passed  into  the  chronic  state;  and,  in 
a  rigorous  examination  of  117  cases,  the  dbease  was  found  to  occupy,  from 
its  beginning  to  its  end,  a  mean  period  of  sixty- nine  days.  In  158  cases 
37  reZo/T^es  occurred,  of  which  number  17  became  arrested  after  the  second 
attack,  13  reached  a  third,  6  a  fourth,  and  one  had  seven  distinct  recur- 
rences— the  attacks  in  these  cases  being  separated  by  intervals  of  from  a 
few  months  to  two  or  three  years ;  but  usually  occurring  annually,  and 
espedally  in  autumn.  All  these  cases  were  attended  with  a  constant 
decrease  in  the  duration  of  the  successive  attacks.  The  first  attack  was  pro- 
longed to  a  mean  period  of  1 39  days  (or  twice  as  long  as  a  chorea  not  to 
be  followed  by  a  relapse);  the  second  usually  continued  but  80  days,  and 
the  third  but  55 — a  circumstance  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  appreciating  the 
value  of  different  modes  of  treatment.  Of  the  158  cases,  9  were  fatal; 
but  the  particulars  of  the  necropsies  are  not  given. 

4.  Etiology. — (1.)  Relations  ofca/ii8ality  and  coincidence  of  chorea  with 
other  digeases. 

(a)  Relations  to  Fever. — Difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  effect 
exerted  by  febrile  diseases  in  chorea.  Dr.  S4e  examined  70  examples 
of  these  (25  of  rheumatic  fever,  17  exanthemata,  12  of  ephemeral, 
essential,  or  c^arrhal  fever,  and  16  phlegmasise),  all  having  nothing  in 
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common  but  the  presence  of  fever;  and  found  that  they  all  exerted  similar 
influence  on  the  chorea.  All  commenced  by  inducing  an  exasperation  of 
the  choreic  movements,  which  continued  until  the  febrile  action  had 
attained  its  maximum,  when  the  movements  again  diminished,  or  even 
soon  disappeared  temporarily,  or  definitively  after  treatment.  If  the  fever 
was  attended  by  recrudescence,  however,  the  choreic  movements  only 
became  tranquillized  when  the  disease  had  definitively  terminated — so  that 
when  the  movements  had  not  become  modified  by  the  invading  fever,  a 
recurrence  of  this  could  always  be  prognosticated.  If,  in  place  of  abating, 
the  fever  augmented,  and  especially  if  it  was  to  prove  fatal,  the  chorea,  so 
far  from  improving,  became  more  and  more  aggravated,  until  the  exhaustion 
of  the  strength  or  death  occurred. 

(b.)  Relation  to  Bheumatism. —  Of  128  cases  of  chorea  met  with 
among  11,500  patients  admitted  into  the  Hopital  des  Enfans  during  four 
years,  61  manifested  articular  pain  or  inflammation — a  proportion  the 
more  remarkable,  as  there  were  only  48  cases  of  simple  rheumatism, 
unconnected  with  chorea,  met  with  in  the  same  number.  Thus,  we  may 
say  of  two  children  suffering  from  rheumatism,  at  least  one  shall  be  an 
example  of  chorea ;  while  of  two  cases  of  chorea,  one  shall  depend  upon 
the  rheumatic  diathesis.     The  following  is  the  summing-up  of  the  author: 

"  1.  Rheumatism  frequently  affects  the  nervous  system,  taking-onthe  characters 
of  the  neuroses,  or  simulating  the  isolated  or  combined  phenomena  of  the  diseases 
of  the  brain,  spinsd  marrow,  or  their  membranes. — 2.  The  forms  which  it  usually 
assumes  are  those  of  chorea,  spinal  or  cerebral  meningitis,  contractions,  tetanus,  <x 
paralysis.  Sometimes  it  also  manifests  itself  under  the  appearance  of  an  apoplectic 
or  convulsive  attack. — 3.  The  worst  form  of  rheumatism,  and  that  complicated 
with  internal  phlegmasia;,  seems  more  especially  to  imitate  meningitis  and 
tetanus.  When  it  b  less  intense,  apyretic,  and  sub-acute,  it  more  frequently  gives 
rise  to  contrartions,  paralysis,  or  chorea,  this  last  being  found,  moreover,  under 
all  the  conditions  of  the  rheumatic  diathesis,  and  being  at  least  once  in  two  cases 
the  result  of  this  morbid  cause. — 4.  In  regard  to  localizations,  nervous  rheumatism 
is  characterized  either  by  rheumatismaf  arthritis,  or  articular  pains,  occuniiig 
alone,  or  in  combination  with  inflammation  of  the  meni^es,  the  pericardium,  the 
endocardium,  or  even  the  pleura  and  peritoneum. — 5.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
number  and  form  of  these  plJegmasiie,  the  rheumatism  may  proceed  from  the 
synovial  membranes  towards  the  mtemal  parts  (which  it  does  in  five  times  out  of 
seven).  Sometunes,  on  the  other  hand,  it  pursues  the  inverse  direction,  from 
within  outwards  (one  time  in  seven) ;  while  in  others,  finally,  it  remains  limited 
to  the  internal  parts,  attacking  only  the  serous  visceral  membranes,  as  the  peri- 
cardium or  arachnoid.  These  cases  are  quite  exceptional,  and  are  usually  accom- 
panied by  only  slight  and  temporary  external  manifestation."  (torn.  xv.  p.  431.) 

(c.)  HeUuion  to  Cachectic  Conditions, — The  conditions  of  the  system  in 
whicn  albuminous  urine  prevails,  and  which  are  frequently  connected  with 
the  rheumatic  diathesis,  have  been  rarely  found,  as  far  as  the  author^s 
investigations  have  gone,  present  in  chorea.  The  condition  of  the  fluids 
prevailing  in  chlorosis  and  oligsamia  from  loss  of  blood,  though  shown  by 
some  published  cases  to  be  capable  of  giving  rise  to  chorea,  are  more  often 
attended  with  neuralgic  or  hysteriform  symptoms.  But  if  chorea  is  rarely 
met  with  under  these  conditions,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  it  becoming 
accompanied  in  its  oourse  with  an  anaemic  or  hydr»mic  condition,  to 
which,  indeed,  various  of  its  incidental  symptoms  are  referrible.  Sudi 
vitiation  of  the  fluids  is  especially  observed  in  old  choreas  and  in  those 
of  a  rheumatic  origin. 
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(d.)  Rdation  to  the  Conditions  of  the  Nervous  System. — The  influence  of 
other  conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  which,  from  the  great  number  of 
so-called  epileptic  and  hysterical  choreas  on  record,  might  be  thought  to 
be  yery  considerable,  the  author  believes,  on  strict  analysis  of  such  cases, 
would  be  reduced  to  very  little.  Mere  transitory  symptoms  accompanying 
the  onset  of  the  disease  have  been  mistaken  for  such  conditions. 

(e.)  Diseased  GoruiUions  of  the  Brain  or  Spinal  Marrow. — Either  these 
are  local  in  their  operation,  or  are  mere  parts  of  a  general  condition  of 
the  economy,  as  rheumatism  or  tubercle.  In  the  former  case  they  do  not 
give  rise  to  true  chorea,  but  to  choreiform  symptoms,  just  as  tumours, 
wuands,  and  contusions  may  do. 

(f.)  Intestinal  Disorder  and  Constipation  have,  since  the  time  of 
Hamilton,  been  frequently  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  chorea.  Dr.  S6e, 
however,  believes  that  the  constipation  is  only  that  met  with  in  all  nervous 
^hseases,  and  that  the  purgative  treatment,  the  efliciency  of  which  has 
been  exaggerated,  only  operates  empirically  by  relieving  the  chloro-anseraia. 

(g.)  Injluence  of  Worms. — Notwithstanding  the  importance  which  has 
been  attached  to  the  agency  of  worms  in  the  production  of  chorea,  the 
author  is  of  opinion  that  the  statements  made  are  entirely  hypothetical, 
and  he  is  not  aware  of  any  true  cure  of  the  disease  ever  having  resulted 
from  the  expulsion  of  these  parasites.  They  are  mere  coincidences,  or 
the  effect  of  an  enfeebled  state  of  the  general  organism. 

(2.)  Induence  of  MensPruation  and  Fregna/ncy. — The  delayed  appearance 
of  menstruation,  or  its  irregularities  and  suppression,  to  which  the  produc- 
tion of  chorea  has  been  attributed,  are  themselves  in  general  but  the  result 
of  the  chloro-ansemia,  or  excitement  of  the  nervous  system  dependent 
on  the  chorea;  and  when  the  condition  of  the  blood,  or  of  the  nei-vous 
system,  undergoes  advantageous  modification,  and  the  chorea  disappears, 
the  condition  of  the  menstruation  may  become  regularized,  though  some- 
times the  spasm  and  the  menstrual  disturbance  do  not  observe  any  such 
concordant  amelioration.  The  author  has  collected  the  histories  of  fourteen 
cases  of  pregnamcyy  almost  all  primiparae,  between  nineteen  and  twenty- 
'our  years  of  age.  In  some,  the  chorea  occurred  during  the  first  two 
months,  but  in  seven  not  until  between  the  third  and  fifth  month,  and  in 
three  between  the  fifth  and  ninth  month.  Gestation  only  acts  by  favouring 
the  production  of  the  habitual  causes  upon  which  chorea  depends.  In 
factj  of  the  fourteen  cases  there  were  only  three  in  whom  either  former 
attacks  of  chorea,  or  some  of  the  conditions  of  the  system  predisposing  to 
%  did  not  exist ;  and  the  history  of  these  three  cases  was  very  imperfect. 

(3.)  Physiological  Ga/uses. — Whatever  may  be  the  true  nature  of  chorea, 
Jt  is  only  developed  under  the  concurring  influence  of  certain  conditions 
ui  respect  to  age,  sex,  constitution,  <kc.  Of  the  531  cases  treated  during 
the  last  twenty-two  years,  at  the  Hopital  des  Enfans,  393  were  girls  and 
138  boys,  exhibiting  the  greatest  predominance  of  females  observed  by 
various  authors.  The  ages  of  the  531  were  as  follow  :  28  were  less 
than  six  years,  218  from  six  to  ten,  and  235  from  ten  to  fifteen— the 
disease  thus  seeming,  as  so  termed  by  Sydenham,  Cullen,  Stoll,  Pinel,  and 
Baumes,  one  of  puberty,  or,  in  the  words  of  Bouteille,  "  a  state  contrary 
to  nature,  a  puberty  difficult  of  establishment."  The  figures,  indeed,  being 
copied  from  the  hospital  register,  are  not  an  exact  expression  of  the  truth, 
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as  the  patients  do  not  always  apply  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease.  In 
191  cases  of  chorea,  the  period  of  the  origin  of  the  disease  was  rigorously 
inquired  into,  and  of  this  numl>er  there  were  found  to  be  1 1  under  six, 
94  between  six  and  eleven,  57  between  eleven  and  fifteen,  17  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  one,  and  12  between  twenty-one  and  seventy.  The 
maximum  lay  thus  between  the  sixth  and  eleventh  year,  and  especially  at 
the  tenth,  while  ptJ)erty  does  not  occur  in  France  until  between  thiiteen 
and  sixteen.  The  movements  which  have  been  described  as  those  oC  the 
chorea  of  young  infants,  are  regarded  by  the  author  rather  as  the  oscillatory 
and  convulsive  motions  produced  in  hydrocephalus,  than  as  true  chorea. 

"The  commoD,  or  essential  chorea,  is  scarcely  ever  met  with  until  after  the 
earlier  periods  of  Ufe,  and  especially  is  it  so  at  the  time  of  the  second  dentition. 
Next  comes  the  period  oomprisea  between  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  jear,  and 
then  that  between  the  fifteenth  and  twenty-first.  After  this  period  there  is  % 
pretty  rapid  diminution  of  cases,  until  the  commencement  of  old  age,  when  it  may 
DC  again  met  with.  Chorea  is  thus  compatible  with  every  epoch  of  life;  but  the 
two  which  n»ost  favour  its  development  correspond  to  the  period  of  the  second 
dentition  (six  to  ten  years),  and  to  that  of  the  approach  of  puberty — that  is,  to 
two  stormy  epochs  of  life,  which  both  expose  tne  child  to  nervous  afTcctions, 
and  perhaps  by  at  the  same  time  rendering  it  more  sensible  to  external  impres- 
sions, rencier  it  more  apt  to  contract  rheumatic  diseases.  It  is  thb  same  oom- 
niingling  of  the  nervous  and  rheumatic  element,  which  likewise  prevaib  in  the 
history  of  hereditary  chorea,"  (tom.  xv.  p.  450.) 

The  hereditarinesa  of  chorea  has  been  admitted  by  Andral,  Georgct, 
and  Elliotson ;  but  no  one  has  examined,  in  reference  to  this  point,  the 
relations  of  chorea  to  the  various  morbid  aff*ections  from  which  the  parents 
may  have  suffered.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  only  diseases  which  6gure  as 
antecedents  of  the  chorea  are  of  a  hereditary  nature — namely,  nervous 
affections,  rheumatism,  and  the  tubercular  diathesis.  Of  98  cases  care- 
fully examined  in  this  point  of  view,  58  furnished  results,  though  not  all 
equally  conclusive  ones,  which  could  be  distributed  among  these  three 
classes  of  diseases.  In  18  cases,  collected  or  observed  by  the  author,  chorea 
itself  was  transmitted,  and  sometimes  to  several  children. 

With  respect  to  constitution  and  temperament,  of  107  patients  68  were 
regarded  as  feeble,  20  as  robust,  and  22  as  between  these  conditions.  Of 
79  temperaments,  recorded  with  exactitude,  40  were  lymphatic,  21 
lymphati co-nervous,  4  lymphatico-sanguineous,  and  14  sanguineous.  Of 
the  79  children,  51  were  remarkably  thin,  7  stout,  and  21  intermediate. 
In  more  than  half,  the  countenance  was  quite  jmle,  and  in  several 
remarkably  so. 

"  Thus,  then,  the  majority  of  children  suffering  from  chorea  present  the  snpear- 
ance  of  bad  health,  of  the  lymphatic  or  lymphatico-nervous  temf>erament,  ana  of  % 
weak  constitution,  or  one  enfeebled  by  disease.  The  predilection  which  nervous 
affections  have  for  weak  and  irritable  subjects,  and  that  of  rheumatism  for  persons 
of  the  lymphatic  temperament,  or  delicate  and  perspirable  skin,  is  well  Vnown. 
So,  too,  these  are  the  physical  conditions  most  conformable  to  the  production  of 
chorea,  which  offers  at  once  the  double  character  of  a  rheumatic  and  nerrons 
affection.  All  these  physiological  data  mutually  corroborate  each  other,  and 
confirm  the  deductions  wliich  flow  from  the  study  of  the  morbid  causes."  (p.  455.) 

(4.)  Moral  Impressions. — Moral  impressions  may,  by  causing  debility, 
induce  the  disease,  but  their  influence  has  been  exaggerated.  Imitation, 
however  operative  in  choreomania,  is  scarcely  ever  the  cause  of  true  chorea  J 
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and  althongh  these  patients  are  so  constantly  exposed  to  the  view  of  other 
children,  one  case  of  such  is  alone  on  record  (by  Rilliet  and  Barthez). 
^ear  and  painful  spectacles  more  frequently  induce  the  disease,  though,  as 
Gnersant  observes,  the  disposition  to  fear,  which  is  one  of  the  iirst  symp- 
toms of  the  disease,  has  been  mistaken  for  fear  itself.  In  several  of  the 
cases  recorded,  the  result  is  too  far  removed  from  the  sup|X)sed  occurrence, 
to  justify  belief  in  the  operation  of  this.  In  128  of  his  own  cases,  the  author 
found  this  cause  attributed  in  25;  but  in  14  of  these  it  was  combined  with 
rheumatism,  and  in  10  with  the  influence  of  damp.  "We  may  say,  then, 
that  its  influence  is  rare  and  doubtful ;  but  that,  coming  in  aid  of  other 
predispositions,  it  may  hasten,  or  even  more  or  less  immediately  determine, 
the  appearance  of  the  morbid  accidents.** 

(5.)  IjifltLence  of  External  Causes,  —  The  various  special  conditions 
requisite  for  the  production  of  chorea  contribute  to  render  it  a  rather  rare 
disease,  even  in  countries  n^here  it  is  most  commonly  observed.  Thus, 
among  84,968  children  admitted  into  the  Hopital  des  Enfans,  there  were 
only  531  cases  of  chorea,  or  1  in  161,  while  Keeves  and  Rufz  reduce  the 
proportion  to  1  in  367.  So  rare  is  it  in  hot  climates,  as  to  be  hardly 
Known  there.  Temperate  and  cold  climates,  and  especially  when  they  are 
also  humid  ones,  as  Germany,  Lithuania,  France,  and,  above  all,  England, 
(the  coldest  and  wettest  country  in  all  Europe,  says  our  author,)  are  those 
which  favour  most  the  production  of  rheumatism  and  chorea,  which  is  so 
intimately  united  with  it.  The  effect  of  season  confirms  this  view,  and  it 
is  in  the  winter  months,  or  the  variable  ones  of  September,  October,  and 
March,  that  we  find  most  cases.  The  six  winter  and  autumn  months,  united, 
absorb  307  of  the  531  cases,  or  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  whole.  On 
interrogating  the  patients,  too,  we  have  ample  evidence  of  the  influence  of 
cold  and  humidity.  We  may  give  the  author's  general  recapitulation  of 
the  causes  of  the  disease : 

"1.  Chorea  is  observed  principally  in  cold  and  temperate  countries,  in  humid 
localities,  in  the  season  of  autumn  and  winter,  and  sometimes  as  a  result  of  the 
direct  impression  of  cold,  whether  acting  ahoue  or  in  combination  with  fear. — 
2.  The  individuals  who  are  most  exposed  to  it  are  children  from  six  to  eleven,  or 
from  eleven  to  iifteen,  and  especially  emaciated,  nervous,  or  lymphatic  girls,  with  a 
delicate  and  perspirable  skin,  whose  parents  have  suffered  from  neuroses,  rheuma- 
tism, or  diseases  of  the  heart. — 3.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  chorea  constitutes  a 
secondary  affection — a  symptom  of  a  local  or  general  malady.  It  is  only  seldomer 
(one  case  in  four)  we  can  regard  it  as  an  essential  neurosis.--4.  Among  tne  diseases 
which  most  frequently  produce  it,  rheumatism  stands  on  the  first  line  (two  cases  in 
four).  The  other  causes  are  distributed  among  the  amemic  condition,  which,  though 
generally  consecutive,  has  a  certain  number  of  symptoms  dependent  upon  it ;  the 
tubcrcuJar  diathesis,  whose  mode  of  operation  is  as  yet  ill-determined ;  and,  finally, 
local  alterations  in  the  nervous  centres,  the  influence  of  which  on  chorea  is  not 
completely  demonstrated  even  in  an  anatomical  point  of  view."  (tome  xv.  p.  460.) 

TreaimerU. — Dr.  S6e  enters  into  a  critical  examination  of  the  various 
modes  of  treatment,  and  makes  some  very  interesting  observations  upon 
the  employment  of  gymnastic  exercises  and  sulphureous  baths.  Gymnastic 
exercises,  suggested  long  since  by  Darwin  and  Good,  have  been  recently 
employed  at  the  Hopital  des  Enfans  with  the  most  marked  success;  and  as 
the  subject  is  of  great  interest  just  now,  when  we  are  commencing  the 
establishment  of  children's  hospitals  in  this  country,  we  may  state  the 
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general  results  of  their  introduction  into  that  of  Paris  to  a  much  later  date 
than  M.  See's  essay  refers  to.  They  were  first  employed  there  in  1847, 
under  the  guidance  of  M.  Laisn^,  gymnastic  professor  at  the  Polytechnic 
School,  their  effects  heing  first  tried  on  scrofulous  children.  Commencing 
with  simple  movement  of  the  legs  and  arms,  accompanied  by  appropriate 
songs,  the  children's  progress  was  so  rapid,  that  they  were  soon  able  to 
employ  the  orthopaedic  ladder,  the  parallel  bars,  and  other  machinery,  in 
succession.  By  the  twentieth  lesson  they  were  exercised  in  wrestling,  and 
afterwards  in  running,  special  exercises  being  devised  for  the  lame.  From 
the  first  lesson  the  children  became  fired  with  emulation,  and  movements 
which  seemed  impossible  were  soon  executed  with  ease  and  pleasure.  A 
marked  amelioration  was  speedily  observed,  their  countenances  becoming 
animated,  their  flesh  firm,  their  voices  stronger,  their  appetites  keener  and 
more  regular ;  glandular  swellings,  which  had  long  resisted  all  treatment, 
were  resolved,  and  fistulous  sores  that  had  been  open  for  years  closed  np. 
The  lessons,  one  hour  each,  were  given  three  times  a  week;  and  in  the 
intervals  the  children  amused  themselves  by  repeating  such  of  them  as  did 
not  require  machinery.  The  entire  appearance  of  the  wards  was  changed. 
In  place  of  the  children  lying  or  sitting  about  listlessly,  they  were  now 
seen  practising  their  marches  to  their  songs,  running,  wrestling,  and  trying 
to  surpass  each  other, — the  girls  nowise  yielding  to  the  boys.  The 
beneficial  agency  of  such  activity  imparted  to  these  naturally  indolent  and 
apathetic  subjects  may  easily  be  conceived.  -These  favourable  results  led 
to  an  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  the  experiment;  and  the  treatment 
was  extended  to  nervous  affections,  partial  paralysis,  rickets,  and  especially 
chorea.  Since  1847,  there  have  been  ninety-five  children  suffering  from 
chorea,  sometimes  so  obstinate  as  to  have  resisted  the  most  varied  treat- 
ment, cured  either  by  this  means  alone,  or  by  its  conjunction  with  other 
means ;  and  during  the  four  years,  no  accident  whatever  has  resulted  from 
the  employment  of  the  exercises.*  Dr.  S6e  states,  that  in  applying  them 
to  chorea,  care  is  taken  to  graduate  them  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
case;  and  that  they  are  repeated  daily,  but  not  for  more  than  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  minutes,  so  as  not  to  induce  fatigue  and  palpitation.  Improve- 
ment is  sometimes  seen  after  the  first  lesson,  and  at  latest  after  the  fifth 
or  sixth ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  week,  we  can  judge  whether  the  means  is 
likely  to  prove  efiicacious;  and  if  manifest  improvement  has  not  then 
taken  place,  it  is  doubtful  i^-nether  the  cure  will  be  thus  effected,  or  if  it  is, 
it  will  be  so  only  after  a  long  time.  The  worst  as  well  as  the  slightest 
cases  have  reaped  equal  benefit,  the  cure  in  the  favourable  ones  only 
requiring  a  mean  of  twenty- nine  days,  and  old  or  relapsed  chorea  being 
more  amenable  than  recent.  Dr.  S6e  has  found  that  when  other  remedies 
are  conjoined  with  the  gymnastics,  the  proportion  of  cures  is  less,  and  the 
period  of  their  attainment  later;  and  he  recommends  no  other  adjunct  to 
be  employed  than  good  diet 

Sulphureous  Baths,  as  devised  by  M.  Baudelocque,  is  another  valuable 
means,  fifty-eight  rapid  and  definitive  cures  having  been  obtained  in  sixty- 
five  cases.  Tlurty  drachms  of  sulphuret  of  potash  are  added  to  each  bath, 
which  is  employed  for  at  least  one  hour  daily,  at  a  temperature  of  91^. 
Generally,  amelioration  occurs  after  the  second  or  tliird  bath,  but  some- 
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times  not  until  after  twelve  or  fifteen  days,  a  mean  of  twenty-two  days 
having  served  for  the  cure  of  fifty  out  of  fifty-seven  cases.  Where  the  cure 
is  retarded,  it  ordinarily  depends  upon  the  patient's  powers  being  lowered 
by  other  remedies  or  insufficient  diet,  upon  irritation  of  the  skin  induced 
by  the  bath,  or  upon  acute  irritation  of  the  internal  serous  membranes — 
circumstances  contra-indicating  the  baths  while  they  continue.  The  con- 
junction of  ot^er  remedies  retards  rather  than  aids  the  cure.  Deducting 
the  cases  in  which  the  bath  was  improperly  used  under  the  above  circum- 
stances, there  remain  but  nine  true  failures  in  eighty-one  cases,  these  being 
almost  all  recent  or.  rheumatic  choreas. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  Dr.  S6e  in  his  criticism  of  the  numberless 
other  remedies  that  have  been  advocated  by  various  practitioners ;  and  can 
only  just  glance  at  his  general  appreciation.  He  observes,  that  after  the 
lapse  of  a  certain  period  chorea  tends  to  a  natural  cure,  though  this  is 
infinitely  more  tedious  than  when  curative  means  are  employed. 

**  A  mode  of  treatment  does  not  become  entitled  to  superiority  because  it  cures 
dd  dioreas,  which  have  already  undergone  other  modes  of  treatment ;  for  there  is 
infinitely  more  difficulty  in  rectifying  the  perversion  of  the  functions  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  eradicating  the  disease  at  once.  Such  a  power  only  appertains 
to  well-pToved  remedies;  and  when  these  at  the  same  time  enjoy  the  laculty  of 
cnnnff  more  readily  and  more  constantly  than  others,  their  great  utility  is  obvious. 
It  is  by  aid  of  this  double  criterion  that  we  are  enabled  to  class  a  certain  number 
methodically,  according  to  their  practical  relations.  In  the  first  line  we  place 
sulphureous  baths  and  gymnastic  exercises ;  and  in  the  second  ferruginous  tonics 
and  pui^tives,  the  latter  seeming  to  act  most  rapidly  in  the  cases  in  which  they 
suffice  for  a  cure.  Next  to  these  means  of  treatment,  those  which  offer  most 
advantages  are,  on  the  one  hand,  cold  baths,  and  on  the  other,  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, horn  the  latter  of  which,  judging  by  the  favourable  trials  that  have  been 
made  of  it,  we  may  hope  for  fortunate  results.  Here  terminates  the  series  of 
means,  the  utility  of  which  is  confirmed  by  sufficient  experience.  Perhaps 
electricity,  strychnine,  bleedinc,  narcotics,  and  even  nitrate  or  silver  and  arsemc, 
maj  have  rendered  service  unaer  certain  special  circumstances ;  but  employed  as  a 
general  medication,  their  good  effects  are  very  doubtful  even  when  they  do  not 
prove  mischievous. 

"As  to  mixed  forms  of  medication,  they  offer  no  kind  of  advantage.  Sulphureous 
baths  and  gymnastic  exercises  have  been  associated  with  antis])asmodics,  ferru- 
ginates,  opiates,  or  antispasmodics,  without  any  advantage  either  as  relates  to  the 
duration  of  treatment,  or  certainty  of  result  being  obtained.  The  combination  of 
remedies  which  i^e  separately  useful,  seems  rather  to  oppose  than  to  favour  the 
effects  of  either  of  them  taken  separately.  Nevertheless,  if  polypharmacy  can 
rarely  be  relied  upon,  this  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  the  variety  of  remedies. 
The  most  efficacious  forms  of  treatment  rapidly  lose  their  power,  and  require  to 
have  their  action  replaced  bV  other  means,  which  have  retained  their  primary 
properties."  (torn.  xv.  p.  512.) 

The  author  explains  at  some  length  that  these  various  remedies  should 
not  be  employed  empirically,  nor  6ven  absolutely  in  relation  to  the  phy- 
siological peculiarities  of  the  individual,  but  selected  and  modified  in  their 
application  witb  a  due  regard  to  the  primary  cause  of  the  chorea,  whether 
this  be  the  rheumatic  diathesis,  or  vitiation  of  the  humours,  or  an  affection 
of  the  nervous  system — the  first  of  these,  we  need  not  now  add,  being,  in 
his  opinion^  that  which  is  usually  operative. 
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On  the  Diseases  of  the  Secretory  Appar(Uus  of  iU  External  GeniuU 

Organs  of  Women.  By  M.  Huguier. 
This  memoir  occupies  three  hundred  pages,  and  is  chieEy  dented  to 
giving  an  account  of  the  anatomy  and  diseases  of  what  M.  ^^^'Hf  *" 
designates  the  vuico-raginal  gland,  the  glandular  body  desCTibed  t>y 
Bartholinns  and  other  anatomists  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  ™^^** 
overlooked  by  those  of  later  times.  Some  account  also  is  given  of  the 
diseases  of  the  sebaceous  and  piliferons  follicles  of  the  vulva.  M.  Hugoier, 
being  surgeon  of  the  Lourcine,  has  had  abundant  opportunities  of  studying 
non-venereal  diseases  of  the  genital  organs  of  the  poorer  cksses  of  Parisian 
Temales,  and  has  turned  them  to  good  account,  both  in  the  present  and 
various  other  publications.  Of  the  contents  of  so  long  a  paper,  which  is 
chiefly  made  up  of  minute  description  and  the  narration  of  cases,  we  can 
give  but  the  merest  sketch;  but  we  may  with  great  confidence  refer  our 
readers  to  the  original,  as  containing  perhaps  the  only  account  of  a  ^&88 
of  diseases,  some  of  the  forms  of  which  have  been  confounded  with  syphihs, 
and  have  consequently  been  maltreated.  . 

The  rulvo-fyaginai  gland,  or  secretoiy  apparatus,  is  placed  on  each  side 

of  the  lateral  and  posterior  part  of  the  vagina,  on  the  limits  between  it 

and  the  vulva,  at  about  one  centimetre  above  the  superior  sur&ce  of  toe 

hymen  or  carunculs,  in  the  triangular  space  formed  by  the  approxiination 

of  the  rectum  and  vagina.     It  is  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  centimetre 

from  the  internal  surface  of  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  iachinm,  and  two, 

three,  or  more  centimetres  from  the  free  edge  of  the  labium.     It  may  be 

compared  to  the  apricot  kernel  surrounded  by  its  epispenn,  and  resembles 

more  the  lachrvmal  dand  than  anv  other  organ.     Its  shape  varies,  as  does 

its  size,  it  being  usually  most  developed  between  sixteen  and  thirty-eigM 

years  of  age.     It  is  firm  and  elastic  to  the  touch,  resisting  this  as  do  the 

sali\'ary  glands.     It  pivssesses  an  excretory  duct,  of  variable  length,  but 

usually  seven  or  eight  lines  long,  which  opens  into  the  vulra  at  the  angle 

formed  by  the  union  of  the  larger  circumference  of  the  hymen  with  the 

vulvar  a|>erture,  or,  in  the  absence  of  the  hymen,  at  the  angle  of  union 

with  the  l)ase  of  the  posterior  and  lateral  caronculs.     The  aperture  being 

covered  with  the  hymen  or  camnculie,  it  becomes  necessary  to  push  these 

parts  inwards  to  discover  it,  drawing  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vulva 

downwards  and  outwards.     In  almost  all  women  it  is  surroanded  by  a 

bright  red  vascular  drcle«  which  seems  to  distinguish  it  fin>m  surronnding 

parts.     On  incising  the  gland  it  is  found  to  contain  a  thi<^  unctuous 

fluid.      In  pro()ortion  to  it«  sixe  it  b  ridihr  sof^lied  with  vessels  and 

nerves,  and  its  secretory  action  is  in  intimate  relation  with  the  condition 

of  the  o^-ary  and  ditori&     The  glands  on  each  ade  are  hr  no  means 

alwa>^  symmetrical  either  in  shape,  sue,  or  connexiona.     It  is  very  rare 

for  these  jrJ*»<i«  to  be  congenitally  absents  althoogh  in  eirihood  one  of 

them  may   l^  exceedingly  small      It  mar.  however,  be  destroved  br 

abscesses  formed  m  its  subsUnce,  or  bv  ntt^boorinir  srphilitic  or  other 

ulceration ;  and  it  sjwUmts  sufiers  coiside^e  inh^  during  aecouche- 

ment     Jv>,iu  times  it  becomes  much  hypertiophied,  or  a  ghmdular  lobule 

luav  U^  dovt^loiHxl   frv>m  it.     The  olderW^ii^  were,^the  authors 

opinion,  quite  correct  m  resarxling  the*e  gWb  as  Iwnalogues  of  the 
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uretliro-bulbar,  or  Cowper's  glands  in  the  male.     They  are  only  found  in 
the  females  of  those  males  which  possess  the  urethro-bulbar  glands. 

In  regard  to  the  diseases  of  this  organ,  we  shall  present  an  abridged 
summary  of  the  author*s  conclusions : 

**  1.  The  glandular  apparatus  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  a  simple  or  a  purulent 
lirj^ereecretion,  which  may  be  produced  by  involuntary  pollutions,  or  the  habit  of 
n.a2sturbation;  may  be  confounded  with  inflammation  of  the  muciparous  follicles, 
kucorrhoea,  vulvar  blennorrhagia,  or  abscess  &c.  of  the  vulva;  and  mav,  when  pro- 
Ion  j^ed,  lead  to  various  affections  of  the  genital  organs,  and  functional  disturbances, 
w  belher  of  the  organs  themselves,  or  of  those  which  sympathize  with  them. — 2.  The 
gland  is  rather  frequently  attacked  with  chronic  engoracment,  accompanied  or  not 
with  hypersecretion,  and  is  then  often  mistaken  for  an  enlarjjed  absorbent  gland,  or  for 
an  old  cyst,  or  abscess. — 3.  This  engorgement  often  leads  to  acute  inflammation, 
or  abscess. — i.  The  organ  may  undergo  fibrous  degeneration,  so  that  no  resource 
but  extirpation  remains. — .5.  The  excretory  orifice  may  inflame  and  give  rise  to  a 
small  abscess;  and  although  this  pomptly  bursts,  it  is  easily  reproduced  at  the 
menstrual  periods,  or  after  excessive  coition;  and  leaves  after  it  either  a  purulent 
hypersecretion,  or  an  ovular  cavity,  that  may  give  rise  to  many  errors  of  diagnosis. 
-^.  The  gland  itself  is  often  the  seat  of  acute  suppurative  inflammation,  the  affec- 
tion rarely  existing  on  both  sides  to  the  same  degree,  and  at  the  same  period.  In 
seventeen  out  of  twenty  cases,  first  sexual  intercourse,  or  the  abuse  of  coition, 
was  the  cause :  and  we  may  state,  as  a  general  rule,  that  when  abscesses  of  the 
vulva  are  thus  produced,  this  glandular  apparatus  is  their  seat.  Next  to  this, 
hiennorrhagia  is  their  most  frequent  cause.  In  the  inflammations  of  this  gland, 
the  morbia  phenomena  rarely  extend  far  to  surrounding  parts;  and  the  abscess 
never  opens  on  the  external  surface  or  free  edge  of  the  labium,  nor  into  the  rectum, 
so  that  a  recto-vulrar  fistula  never  ensues. — 7.  These  abscesses  may  be  con- 
foanded  with  pre-rectal  abscess,  but  the  pus  proceeding  from  the  latter  is  more 
abundant,  blackish,  and  fetid,  and  may  make  its  way  through  the  rectum,  leaving 
behind  it  also  an  indurated  cyUndrical  cord,  which  stretches  from  the  viUva  to  the 
rectum. — 8.  The  abscess  should  not  be  opened  upon  the  external  surface  of  tlie 
libiam,  but  within,  at  the  bottom  of  the  nympho-labial  fold,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
formation  of  a  cuUde-sac,  in  which  the  fluids  of  the  parts  might  collect. — 9.  In 
relapsing  abscess  of  the  duct,  the  cutting  instrument  should  permanently  destroy 
the  continuity  of  the  canal,  while  in  the  case  of  the  gland  this  should  be  extir- 
pated.— 10.  Ihe  orifice  of  the  excretory  duct  is  sometimes  narrowed  or  obliterated, 
and  this  may  give  rise  to  an  abscess  or  mucous  cyst.  At  others  it  is  enlarged  or 
quite  destroyed,  and  replaced  by  an  opening  leading  to  a  cul-de-sac,  in  which 
the  genito-urinary  fluids  may  collect. — 11.  This  apparatus  is  very  frequently  the 
seat  of  mucous  cysts,  which  have  been  confoundea  with  other  cysts  of  the  vulva, 
and  the  frequency,  nature,  seat,  and  development  of  which  have  been  misunder- 
stood. The  properties  of  the  fluid  they  contain,  and  the  organization  of  their 
walls,  completely  demonstrate  their  mucous  nature.  Sometimes  they  occupy  the 
excretory  duct  alone,  at  others  the  granules,  and  in  other  cases  both  portions  of 
the  apparatus.  They  adhere  closely  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  are  enucleated 
with  difficulty.  Simple  incision  of  the  cysts,  followed  by  irritation,  cauterization, 
or  partial  excision  oi  the  walls,  suffice  for  a  cure.  Relapse  does  not  depend  upon 
non-extirpation,  but  upon  the  subsequent  development  of  new  cysts,  or  the 
enlar^ment  of  very  small  ones.  The  incision  should  be  practised  in  the  same 
direction  as  in  opemng  an  abscess,  except  the  cyst  be  very  large,  when  it  ought 
to  be  made  on  the  free  edge  of,  and  parallel  to,  the  labium. — 12.  The  apparatus 
may  be  the  seat  of  blennorrhagia^  syphihtic  abscess,  chancres,  and  vegetations." 
(torn.  XV.  p.  844.) 

The  other  affections  of  the  vulva,  described  by  M.  Huguier^  are  deno- 
minated by  him  vulvar  folliculitis,  vulvar  acne,  steatomatous  or  sebaceous 
cysts  of  the  vulva,  and  hypertrophy  or  exdermoptosis  of  the  vulvar  fol- 
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licles.  In  the  consideration  of  these  various  affections,  most  of  which 
are  unnoticed  by  preceding  writers,  he  finds  additional  proof  of  the 
analogy,  both  of  structure  and  disease,  which  prevails  iu  the  facial  and 
vulvar  regions,  to  which  we  have,  in  noticing  his  former  paper,  adverted. 
The  minuteness  of  the  details  he  furnishes  concerning  these  various  diseases 
quite  preclude  our  attempting  to  give  any  abstract  of  his  descriptions; 
and  we  must  content  ourselves  by  referring  those  interested  in  the  subject 
to  the  essay  itself,  merely  observing,  that  it  results  from  M.  Hugoi^s 
observations,  that  several  of  these  affections  occurring  in  hard-working 
women,  careless  of  their  persons  as  regards  cleanliness,  are  constantly 
mistaken  and  treated  for  syphilis.  For  this  reason  the  minuteness  of  his 
descriptions,  as  furnishing  the  best  means  of  diagnosis,  are  of  value.  The 
memoir  contains  detailed  reports  of  forty-three  cases,  and  is  illustrated 
by  several  lithographs. 

Besides  the  papers  we  have  noticed  in  the  above  analysis,  the  fourteenth 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  contains  the  following: — an  Eloge  on  Broussids^ 
papers  by  M.  Bally  on  the  Cholera,  as  observed  on  the  shores  of  tbe 
Mediterannean ;  and  by  M.  Eoyer-Collard  on  Life  and  the  Soul;  and  a 
very  long  essay  upon  Disease  of  the  Bones  in  Scrofulous  Subjects,  by  M. 
Lebert.  This  last,  from  its  importance,  would  have  engaged  our  attention, 
but  as  it  only  forms  one  chapter  of  a  voluminous  prize-essay,  since  pub- 
lished by  its  author,  we  shall  have  another  opportunity  of  considering  it 

The  fifteenth  volume  also  contains  an  Eloge  on  Baron  Dubois,  and  a 
prize-essay,  by  M.  Segond,  on  the  Comparative  Action  of  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Regimen  on  the  Physical  and  Moral  Constitution  of  Man,  in 
which  we  can  discover  little  merit  and  no  novelty. 

Art.  IV. 

7%e  Anatomy  ami  Diseases  of  the  Prostaie  Gland.     By  John  Adams, 
Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital,  <fec. — London^  185L     8vo,  pp.  160. 

It  is  a  consideration  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  as  inflammation  of 
the  Larynx  is  perilous  from  the  accident  of  its  position,  in  a  degree  quite 
disproportionate  to  its  intensity;  so  is  human  life  rendered  miserable  by 
diseases  of  the  Urinary  organs,  that  are  quite  out  of  proportion  in  their 
nature  to  the  effects  which  they  produce  on  the  constitution  at  lai^e:  It 
may  truly  be  affirmed,  that  the  prostate — a  gland,  the  use  of  which  is 
hardly  as  yet  definitely  determined — which  in  many  animals  serves  at  least 
but  a  temporary  purpose,  growing  larger  or  declining  as  the  sexual 
appetite  is  excited  or  palls — and  which  is  evidently  not  even  essential  to 
the  perfection  of  this  process,  as  is  proved  by  the  persistence  of  the  pro- 
creative  faculty  when  the  gland  is  nearly  destroyed  by  disease, — becomes, 
in  advanced  years,  the  source  of  not  less  danger  to  life,  and  of  infinitely 
more  misery,  than  any  other  structure  in  the  whole  body.  That  the  lives 
of  so  many  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  our  species  should  have  been 
shortened  and  embittered  by  disease  of  an  organ  of  such  apparently 
trifling  importance,  and  that  our  art  should  have  made  so  little  progress  in 
preventing  and  relieving  the  sufferings  thus  occasioned,  are  reflections  not 
a  little  himiiliating,  and  not  a  little  salutary  to  a  sanguine  mind.    Nor 
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can  it  oocasiou  surprise,  that  where  so  little  is  known,  so  much  should  be 
vritten.  Tlic  almost  universality  of  prostatic  disease  in  advanced  life, 
and  the  known  difficulty  of  its  cure,  hold  out  inducements  to  an  unscru- 
pulous practitioner  that  are  not  to  be  resisted ;  but  the  very  same  consi- 
dentions  act  as  restraints  upon  the  professions  of  the  genuine  lover  of 
science. 

It  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  those  who  undertake  to  watch  over 
the  surgical  literature  of  the  country,  most  jealously  to  examine  all  works 
upon  the  more  popular  urinary  diseases,  that  the  mere  practice-hunter 
may  be  detected  and  exposed,  and  that  the  public  may  be  warned  against 
arts  that  are  as  dishonest  as  they  are  injurious  to  society. 

Mr.  Adamses  established  reputation  as  an  honourable  and  paius-takini; 
man,  affords  of  itself  a  guarantee  that  his  motive  in  publishing  the  present 
work  is  a  genuine  and  laudable  one;  and  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to 
express  our  belief,  that  within  the  compass  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  very 
readable  pages,  he  has  brought  together  nearly  all  that  is  certainly  known 
of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  prostatic  diseases,  and  has'  mudc  several 
additions  to  our  previous  information. 

We  confess  to  a  great,  predilection  for  these  Monographs  upon  obscure 
and  important  subjects ;  for  not  only  do  they  share  in  the  general  benefits 
attending  the  division  of  labour,  but  the  size  and  inviting  appearance  of 
the  volumes  themselves  give  them  a  better  chance  of  being  profitably 
read  by  the  toil-worn  practitioner,  who  has  but  little  time  or  inclination 
to  bunt  out  what  he  wants  from  the  pages  of  an  overgrown  treatise.  In 
these  go-ahead  days,  when  all  men  seem  to  be  living  so  fast,  we  have  no 
time  for  a  course  of  black-letter  lore,  or  for  sifting  mere  speculative 
opinions;  that  which  we  want  is,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  actual 
state  of  our  knowledge;  what  are  the  lights  which  modem  investigations 
have  thrown  upon  disputed  questions;  and  above  all,  what  are  the  prac- 
tical advantages  of  peculiar  methods  of  treatment.  Such  works  as  Syme 
and  Curling  upon  diseases  of  the  Kectum;  and  in  Pathology,  sucli  a  little 
book,  pr^^aut  with  instruction,  as  Mr.  Simon  lately  published;  are  examples 
of  desiderata  in  other  branches  of  science.  It  is  a  mistake  to  call  them 
superficial,  because  they  do  not  comprise  everything;  or  to  suppose  that 
the  profundity  of  a  treatise  is  proportionate  to  its  length,  or  its  display  of 
learning;  the  ratio,  indeed,  is  often  the  other  way.  Never  was  there  a  time 
when  we  could  with  more  safety  pronounce  a  great  book  to  be  almost 
surely  a  great  evil.  We  crave  for  condensed  knowledge;  for  books  that 
will  suggest  to  us,  rather  than  think  for  us;  and  of  this  character  are  the 
three  we  have  named  above. 

Oar  readers  must  not  quarrel  with  us,  if  it  is  our  habit  to  detain  them 
some  short  time  ere  we  plunge  into  the  midst  of  our  critical  labours. 
Every  book,  whether  good  or  bad,  makes  some  impression  apart  from  its 
subject-matter.  Perhaps  some  isolated  passage,  or  chance  expression, — 
perhaps  its  tendency  or  tone,  or  even  its  mere  outline  and  form, — awaken 
in  the  mind  thoughts  that  it  is  well  to  express,  because  they  set  other 
minds  a-thiuking;  and  at  all  events,  give  some  clue  to  what  is  passing 
in  the  reviewer  s  mind,  and  put  the  reader  on  his  guard  against  what 
may  be  prejudices,  that  warp  and  invalidate  his  judgment.  Let  us, 
then,  confess  that  we  sat  down  to  peruse  Mr.  Adams's  treatise  with  a 
17 -IX-  6 
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prestige  in  its  favour, — 1st,  because  of  the  author's  reputation;  2ndly, 
because  his  book  is  a  little  book ;  and,  3rdly,  because  it  is  a  monograph 
upon  an  important  and  obscure  subject:  and  we  have  risen  from  our 
labour  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  a  good  book,  because  it  is  clear, 
well-reasoned,  and  practical,  and  brings  the  light  of  modem  science  to 
bear  upon  points  of  difficulty.  Whether  our  judgment  is  well  founded, 
will  become  apparent  as  we  proceed. 

The  first  twenty-five  pages  are  devoted  to  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the  prostate  gland.  This  part  of  the  work,  with  some  other  passages, 
has  already  apj)eared  in  the  *  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.' 
Of  the  third  lobe,  which  is  so  interesting  to  us  as  surgeons,  Mr.  Adams 
states  that  he  believes  it  to  be  occasionally  altogether  wanting,  and,  when 
present,  to  vary  in  size  between  a  simple  elevation  of  glandular  structure, 
and  a  mass  so  large  as  to  appear  a  distinct  growth.  He  has  also  no 
doubt  that  the  urethra  is  completely  surrounded  on  all  sides  hy  the 
prostate ;  for  he  has  examined  with  the  microscope  that  debatable  ground 
which  is  situated  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  urethra,  and  finds  it  not 
membraneous,  as  some  think,  but  identical  in  structure  with  the  rest  of 
the  organ,  and  even  sometimes  containing  calcareous  concretions.  The 
intimate  structure  of  the  prostate  gland  is  not  complicated.  Mr.  Adams 
thus  describes  it : 

"  Briefly,  it  may  be  said  to  be  composed  of  minute  terminal  foUicles,  opening 
into  canals  or  tubes,  which  unite  togetner  to  form  ducts,  which  open  in  an  oblique 
manner  on  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra.  The  orifices  of  the  prostatic 
ducts  are  situatea  principally  close  to  and  around  the  most  elevated  portion  of  the 
veru  montanum,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  the  larger  ducts  on  the  side,  and  the 
smaller  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  this  body.  If  a  lonj^itudinal,  vertical  section 
is  made,  niany  oi  the  ducts  of  the  prostate  are  seen  passing  upwards,  towanls  the 
under  part  of  the  vem  montanum,  m  a  straight  direction :  the  interior  of  some  of 
them  Deing  slit  open  in  the  section,  whilst  others  pass  obliquely  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane  for  some  distance  prior  to  their  termination.  They  tmt  m 
number  from  ten  to  fourteen,  but  as  many  as  thirty  have  been  seen,  llieir 
diameter  ranges  from  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of  a  line.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  two  or  more  ducts  unite,  and  open  by  one  common  orifice,  large  enongn  to 
admit  the  end  of  a  small  probe."  (pp.  10,  11.) 

Each  of  the  ducts  must  be  separately  injected,  for  they  have  usually  no 
communication  with  each  other,  but  terminate  separately  in  minute  cells 
or  follicles.  An  intermediate  tissue  fills  up  the  spaces  between  the 
follicles,  this  tissue,  according  to  Quekett,  being  fibro-cellular,  and 
according  to  Dr.  C.  H.  Jones,  white  fibrous  tissue,  with  numerous  bands, 
resembling  those  of  organic  muscle.  Kblliker  also  has  described  a  large 
quantity  of  muscular  fibres  as  entering  into  the  structure  of  the  prostate. 
Mr.  Adams  does  not  favour  us  with  as  minute  an  account  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  diseased  prostate  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  evident 
familiarity  with  the  microscope,  and  states  nothing  with  sufficient  certainty 
to  call  for  reproduction  in  these  pages.  This  is  the  point  on  which  we 
most  desiderate  information,  and  we  shall  return  to  it  again,  to  give  an 
account  of  Professor  Rokitansky's  recent  researches. 

The  secretion  of  the  prostate  gland  can  only  be  examined  microsco- 
pically, not  being  obtainable  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  submitted  to 
chemical  analysis.     After  death  it  is  well  known  to  be  of  a  milky  hue, 
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but  Mr.  Adams  thinks  it  is  probably  clear  and  transparent  when  first 
secreted.  Setting  aside  all  fanciful  notions  of  its  use  in  diluting  tlie 
semen,  or  in  defending  the  ejaciilatory  ducts  from  the  urine,  the  author 
throws  out  the  following  ingenious  suggestion: 

"  I  think  the  fact  of  the  prostatic  secretion  bein;,'  nutunilly,  as  I  believe,  acid,  is  a 
rirnimstancr  of  some  interest.  The  secretion  of  the  testes  is  well  known  to  be  alkaline. 
Is  it  not  probable  that  the  reaction  of  the  prostatic  on  the  semimd  flnid  may  be  of  use 
iu  the  maintenance  of  the  fluidity  of  the  latter?  The  idea  is  somewhat  eontirmed  by 
The  fact,  tliat  in  women  tlie  acid  secretion  of  the  vagina  p  events  the  coagulation  of 
the  menstrual  blood,  and  thus  favours  its  discharge.  Tiiis  has  been  proved  by 
Mr.  Whitehead,  who  found,  that  if  the  menstrual  fluid  was  received  directly 
fr- mi  the  os  uteri  into  a  speculum,  it  coagulated  like  ordinary  blood."  (p.  -^5.) 

The  author  also  writes  at  some  length  respecting  the  ''  sinus  pocularis'* 
and  the  *'  development  of  the  prostate  and  vesicula  prostatica ;"  but  our 
limits  forbid  us  to  dwell  now  on  these  pK>ints,  and  we  pass  at  once  to  the 
Diseases  of  the  prostate. 

Here  infta^nmaiion  holds  a  chief  place.  It  is  a  common  consequence 
of  acute  gonorrhoea;  but  we  are  unable  altogether  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Adamses  opinion,  that  inflammation  of  the  prostate  is  often  due  in 
these  cases  to  attempts  at  rapidly  curing  a  clap. 

"The  internal  use  of  copaiba,  cubebs,  and  the  application  of  astringent 
i^ijcctions,  in  proportion  as  tbey  arrest  the  progress  of  tne  disease  in  front,  tend 
to  pive  rise  to  it  at  the  back  part  of  the  canal,  or  to  increase  it  if  already  existing 
in  tliis  region  of  the  urethra,     (p.  29.) 

There  are  few  practical  points  upon  which  we  are  more  convinced,  than 
that  gonorrhoea  is  a  disease  confined,  in  the  first  instance,  exclusively 
to  the  anterior  part  of  the  urethra,  extending  probably  at  furthest  not 
more  than  two  inches  or  two  inches  and  a  half  from  the  meatus,  and 
cajwble  of  being  safely  cured  at  its  onset  by  the  injection  of  nitrate  of 
J^ilver,  in  tbe  proportion  long  ago  recommended  by  Ricord,  of  one  grain  to 
^iuht  ounces  of  water ;  and  it  has  not  fallen  within  our  experience  to  find 
this  method  of  cure  to  be  followed  by  prostatic  inflammation. — On  the 
following  point,  however,  we  think  Mr.  Adams  very  probably  correct : — 

"  I  have  little  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Adams,  "  that  the  discharge  of  what  is  very 
eommonlv  termed  a  gleet  frequently  depends  on  an  increased  and  altered  secretion 
of  the  follicles  of  the  prostate,  and  hence  the  great  difficidty  so  often  experienced 
m  the  cure  of  gleet  by  the  use  of  astringent  injections;  for  it  is  difficult,  nay,  even 
<)ft€n  impossible,  to  reach  by  these  means  the  true  seat  of  tbe  disease;  whereas 
tlie  exhibition  of  the  chia  turpentine  in  five-grain  doses  often  puts  a  stop  to  the 
'iischarge  instantly;  acting,  as  I  presume  it  does,  specifically  on  the  ])rostatic 
portion  of  the  urethra,  and  on  the  ducts  and  follicles  of  the  prostate  itself."  (p.  35.) 

Mr.  Adams's  treatment  of  an  inflamed  prostate  gland  is  such  as  is  com- 
monly recommended  in  text-books — namely,  leeches,  and  the  moderate 
^'ft  of  mercury.  He  details  the  particulars  of  a  case  in  which  the  plan 
^M  followed  by  himself,  not  certainly  with  brilliant  success,  for  the  gland 
suppurated  and  discharged  the  contents  of  the  abscess  by  opening  iu  othe 
urethra,  and  left  behind  it  symptoms,  which  now,  after  the  lapse  of  nine 
ypars,  have  not  ceased  to  tease  the  patient.  To  us  the  result  is  not  sur- 
PTttiug.  Inflammation  of  any  glandular  structure,  treated  with  repeated 
leeching  and  the  internal  administration  of  mercury,  even  as  Mr.  Adams 
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recommends,  short  of  mercurialization,  and  merely  as  a  febrifuge,  is  almost 
sure  to  result  in  suppuration.  The  local  application  of  mercury,  however, 
has  a  remarkable  effect  in  curing  glandular  inflanunation,  strikingly 
contrasted  with  its  effects  when  administered  internally.  There  is  no  better 
proof  of  this,  than  the  results  of  thus  treating  an  inflamed  breast  ^^^^^^ 
&c.  will  almost  certainly  favour  suppuration;  but  if  the  breast  be  covered 
with  the  strong  mercurial  ointment,  thickly  spread  on  strips  of  but,  ami 
the  part  be  enveloped  in  cotton  wool,  most  probably,  if  the  treatment  be 
adopted  early,  the  inflammation  will  be  entirely  resolved;  or  else,  if  the 
disease  do  go  on  to  suppuration,  that  suppuration  will  be  much  circum- 
scribed. The  tincture  of  iodine  acts  in  the  same  way,  in  resolving  glan- 
dular inflammations,  as  is  well  known  in  the  treatment  of  buboes;  and 
though  not  80  certoin  in  the  cure  of  the  prostate  gland,  on  account  of  its 
position,  and  distance  from  the  surface,  yet  one  or  other  of  these  two 
means  may  be  used,  with  a  better  chance  of  success  than  the  leechings 
recommended  by  Mr.  Adams.  Tartar  emetic,  in  depressing  doses,  also  acte 
here,  as  it  does  in  inflamed  testicle,  with  remarkably  good  effect 

Mr.  Adams's  remarks  upon  chronic  prostatitis  from  masturbation  are 
graphic  and  sensible,  offering,  we  believe,  the  most  correct  account  of  the 
disease  that  has  ever  appear^  in  print;  and  as  we  are  unable  to  reproduce 
it  entire  in  our  pages,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  accompanying  case 
from  Mr.  Adams's  work,  which  serves  to  illustrate  his  observations : 

"Whilst  writing  the  above,  a  gentleman,  apparently;  in  perfect  health,  called  on 
me  in  a  state  of  great  distress  of  mind,  having  been  induced  to  consult  an  adver- 
tising quack  for  supposed  spermatorrbcea.    1  found  that  the  only  disorder  he 
laboured  under  was  an  occasional  nocturnal  emission,  which  took  place  about  once 
in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks ;  this,  together  with  the  escape  of  hialf  a  teaspoonf ul 
of  glairy  fluid  during  the  evacuation  of  the  rectum,  when  the  bowels  were  costive, 
although  his  general  health  was  not  affected,  rendered  him  morbidly  sensitive  to 
his  supposed  mfirmity,  and  induced  him  to  seek  advice.    The  empiric  made  a  great 
parade  of  examining  his  urine,  and  having  received  some  of  it  into  a  glass,  he 
introduced  an  hydrometer,  and  showed  him  what  he  said  was  the  semmal  fluid 
collecting  arouna  the  bulb.    When  I  examined  this  gentleman  with  the  catheter, 
I  found  that  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  was  rather  more  sensitive  than 
natural,  and  that  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  at  the  glans  was  a  little  reddened,  and 
the  lips  of  the  urethra  agglutinated  by  mucus.     I  examined  the  rectum  with  my 
finger,  hut  could  detect  nothing  abnormal  about  the  prostate  or  neck  of  the 
bladder.    I  directed  him  to  use  a  cold  water  injection  night  and  morning,  to  take 
ext.  conii,  grs.  v.,  omni  nocte,  and  a  little  liq.  potasss  in  infusion  of  gentian.     His 
urine  was  acid,  hut  not  especially  so."  (pp.  56,  57.) 

In  reference  to  these  cases  the  author  also  observes : 

"  I  caimot  believe  that  any  escape  of  seminal  fiuid  ever  happens  without  the 
characteristic  signs  of  ejaculation,  however  modified ;  and  in  these  cases  such  signs 
are  frequently  altogether  wanting."  (p.  53.) 

The  so-called  cases  of  spermatorrhoea  are  very  common.  The  real  disease, 
which  might  be  called  paralysis  of  the  genital  organs,  is,  in  our  experience, 
equally  rare.  The  first-named  is  readily  enough  cured  by  the  application 
of  the  argentum-nitratum,  as  recommended  by  Lallemand  ;  the  cause  of 
the  last  lies  deeper,  and  is  little  influenced  by  topical  remedies. 

The  experience  of  a  large  hospital  has  brought  us  numbers  of  these 
cases;  and  we  deliberately  repeat  our  conviction,  that  spermatorrhoea  does 
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not  really  exist  in  a  tithe  of  the  examples  in  which  it  is  predicated.  The 
constant  escape  of  the  seminal  fluid  with  the  urine,  as  often  described,  is, 
we  beliere,  a  fallacy;  and  as  for  the  evidence  which  is  sometimes  adduced 
in  support  of  such  an  opinion,  that  of  a  greasy  pellicle  floating  on  the  top 
of  the  urine,  everybody  knows  that  this  appearance  is  commonly  occa- 
sioned by  the  presence  of  minute  crystals  of  the  phosphate,  and  that 
patients  who  think  themselves  impotent,  or  about  to  become  impotent,  are 
persons  extremely  liable  to  mental  depression,  and  phosphatic  urine  with 
its  rainbow  colour  and  rapid  decomposition. — Mr.  Adams  thus  accounts 
for  the  serious  effects  which  the  habit  of  masturbation  induces  in  the 
system : 

"  The  first  effect  resulting  from  the  frequent  seminal  emissions  thus  voluntarily 
induced  by  the  patient  without  the  stimulus  of  natural  copulation,  is  an  irritable 
state  of  au  those  parts  sympatheticalljr  called  into  action,  as  the  extremities  of  the 
vasa  efaeulatoria  and  adjacent  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  the  prostate  gland : 
the  urethral  membrane  at  this  part  is  endowed  with  exquisite  sensibility ;  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  aflinning  it  to  be  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the  canal.  Tiiis 
sensibility  obviously  depends  on  the  large  supply  of  nervous  filaments  distributed 
about  the  neck  of  the  bladder ;  for  although  it  is  not  possible  to  trace  with  the 
scalpel  the  ultimate  termination  of  such  nervous  filaments,  their  destination  must 
be  the  point  referred  to.  Hence  arises  the  pain,  or  at  any  rate  the  unpleasant 
sensation,  experienced  on  the  introduction  of  the  catheter  even  in  the  healthy 
condition,  and  the  acute  and  stinging  sensation  when  inflammation  exists  in  the 
canal  Through  this  nervous  distribution  arises  the  sympathy  of  tiiis  part  with 
the  bladder,  vesiculs  seminales,  and  testicles,  on  the  one  part,  and  with  the  gluos 
penis  on  the  other ;  a  sympathy  illustrated  by  the  desire  the  patient  experiences 
to  evacuate  the  bladder  the  moment  the  bougie  or  catheter  reaches  this  sensitive 
part :  a  sympathy  illustrated  also  by  the  seminal  discharges  arising  from  the  irrita- 
tion of  this  part  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies,  when  the  natural  irritability 
of  the  sentient  papillie  of  the  glans  penis  has  been  exhausted  by  the  long-continued 
practice  of  masturbation,  of  which  the  unfortunate  case  mentioned  by  liicherand 
affords  so  graphic  an  example.  This  nervous  supply,  derived  both  from  the 
cerebro-spinal  and  ganglionic  systems,  affords  a  ready  clue  to  the  explanation  of 
those  general  phenomena  attending  these  cases;  thus,  to  speak  of  natural  sym- 
pathjr,  the  fainting  and  sickness,  so  often  induced  by  the  first  introduction  of  the 
bougie,  result  from  the  irritation  propagated  to  the  heart  and  stomach  by  the 
ganglionic  nerves  :  hence,  also,  to  speak  of  unnatural  sympathies,  depend  the  pain 
in  the  loins  in  onanism,  and  the  deep  pain  in  the  dorsal  region.  The  sympathy 
between  the  testicles  and  kidneys  is  still  further  anatomically  explained  by  the 
nerves  to  both  bein^  derived  from  the  same  source :  the  irritation  of  the  kidneys, 
as  exemplified  by  tne  copious  secretion  of  limpid  urine,  results  from  the  same 
cause ;  so  further,  the  general  nervous  exhaustion,  as  shown  by  the  weakness  in 
the  gait,  by  the  tinnitus  aurium,  by  the  musccB  voUtantes,  and  by  the  general 
indisposition  to  mental  exertion  under  the  same  condition ;  it  is  the  derivation  of  the 
nerves  of  the  testis  from  the  renal  plexus,  and  the  connexion  of  the  latter  with  the 
cerebro- spinal  axis  in  the  lumbar  region,  that  explain  the  draught,  so  to  speak, 
upon  the  central  nervous  system,  which  is  constantly  taking  place  under  the 
repeated  and  unnatural  excitement  of  the  organs  of  generation  thus  constantly 
indulged  in."  (pp.  50—52.) 

Hb  treatment  of  these  cases,  besides  the  local  application  of  caustic, 
consists  in  the  exhibition  of  conium  and  soda  in  the  infusion  of  gentian, 
cold  bathing,  fresh  air,  and  almost  entire  abstinence  from  alcoholic  fluids. 
In  reference  to  wine,  he  very  sensibly  observes : 
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"  I  believe  the  internal  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  to  be  most  injurious,  and  that 
it  is  infiuitely  better  to  deter  the  patient  from  the  use  of  wine,  or  even  porter, 
altogether,  than  to  give  them  to  the  extent  of  stimulating  the  hearths  action." 
(p.  58.) 

In  our  own  practice  we  have  found  much  benefit,  after  quieting  the 
patient's  mind,  and  getting  his  secretions  into  good  order,  from  a  mixture 
containing  small  doses  of  the  tincture  of  caqtharides  and  the  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron  in  a  bitter  infusion.  With  this  it  is  often  necessary  to 
give  an  opiate  at  night,  and  to  prohibit  the  patient  entirely  from  taking 
any  sort  of  beer,  which  we  regard  as  far  more  injurious  than  wine  or  spirit. 
On  such  a  plan  as  this  it  is  often  unnecessary  to  resort  to  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  which,  we  suspect,  sometimes  leaves  behind  it  unpleasant  r^ults. 
Our  author's  observations  cpnclude  thus : 

"  This  is  a  subject  of  much  delicacy,  and  by  many  will  be  regarded,  probably,  as 
beyond  the  scope  of  ordinary  medicine ;  I  cannot  coincide  in  that  opinion,  and  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  a  careful  attention  to  this  subject  will  well  repay  the 
trouble  devoted  to  it,  and  that  good  effects  will  result  to  society  from  its  considera- 
tion ;  the  disease  being  thus  placed  in  the  category  of  those  conditions  which  are 
amenable  to  medical  treatment,  (p.  60.) 

We  hope  and  believe  that  the  day  for  such  false  delicacy  has  passed,  and 
that  all  now  recognise  the  proper  object  of  the  healing  art-^the  endeavour  to 
alleviate  every  ill  that  human  flesh  is  heir  to.  To  the  wise  and  honest 
practitioner,  no  disease  is  so  trivial,  or  disgusting,  or  painful,  as  to  be 
unworthy  of  attention.  Everything  suffered  by  a  fellow-creature  interests 
him  ;  from  flatulence  to  fever,  from  corns  to  compound  fracture,  there  is 
nothing  that  he  despises. 

Hypertrophy  is  the  great  change  to  which  the  prostate  gland  is 
obnoxious,  and  is  so  common  after  the  age  of  fifty,  that  Mr.  Adams  says  it 
may  be  almost  regarded  as  one  of  the  necessary  contingencies  of  old  age, 
supervening  in  a  manner  wholly  independent  of  inflammation.  The  con- 
dition of  the  bladder  varies  remarkably  in  this  disease;  occasionally,  it  is 
so  contracted  and  thickened  as  to  hold  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  water, 
and  in  other  cases  is  so  much  expanded  as  to  hold  many  pints. 

In  the  first  of  these  conditions,  Mr.  Adams  believes  that  there  has 
been  inflammation  of  the  prostate,  extending  to  the  bladder,  and  sudden 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  gland  *  and  in  the  second,  that  the  increase  has 
been  gradual,  and  accompanied  by  compensative  dilatation  of  the  bladder. 
This  dilatation,  proceeding  in  every  direction,  presses  sometimes  on  the 
rectum,  and  produces  obstinate  constipation,  giving  rise  to  that  pouch 
which  is  so  convenient  a  receptacle  for  small  putrefying  quantities  of  urine, 
or  for  calculi.  There  often  happens,  also,  a  hernia  of  the  mucous  coat  of 
the  bladder  through  its  thickened  muscular  fibres,  which  materially  aggra- 
vates the  patient's  danger ;  for  these  cysts  or  supplementary  bladders 
answer  admirably  to  contain  the  urine,  but,  being  destitute  of  muscular 
fibres,  are  unable  to  expel  their  contents,  which,  rapidly  decomposing, 
inflame  the  bladder,  and  not  unfrequently  set  up  the  peritoneal  inflamma- 
tion, which  finally  kills  the  unfortunate  patient.  The  author  \%y%  particular 
stress  upon  what  is  called  th%  fluttering  blow  of  the  bladder,  as  a  pathogno- 
monic sign  of  this  condition ;  and  as  this  is  an  important  practical  pointy 
"we  shall  present  our  readers  with  his  exact  words : 
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"As  this  is  a  subject  in  a  great  measure  passed  over  by  writers  on  diseases  of 
the  urinary  organs,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  dwelling  somewhat  upon  it.  So  far 
*s  I  have  observed,  these  cases  are  usually  attended  with  pain  about  the  region  of 
the  pubis,  and  in  the  perineum,  and  along  the  urethra,  especially  after  the 
evacuation  of  the  bladder ;  there  is  generally  more  or  less  irritability  ot  this  viscus 
eviDced  by  a  frequent  desire  to  pass  water;  hence  the  surgeon's  attention  is 
directed  to  the  state  of  the  bladder;  the  catheter  is  introduced — it  may  be  without 
difficulty,  or  at  any  rate  with  no  more  difficulty  than  commonly  attends  its  intro- 
duction when  the  prostate  ^land  is  hypertrophied;  and  on  the  escape  of  some 
urine,  the  flow  of  water  suddenly  stops,  and  ajluttering  blow  is  struck  against  the 
point  of  the  instrument,  as  if  a  solid  body  came  in  contact  with  it :  the  surgeon, 
ocUeving  tliat  he  has  drawn  off  the  whole  of  the  urine,  is  about  to  withdraw  the 
catheter,  when  a  small  quantity  more  escapes,  and  perhaps  the  blow  is  repeated. 
Hie  impression  first  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  one  unaccustomed  to  it  is,  that  there 
i>  a  stone  in  the  bladder;  out  the  experienced  hand  at  once  detects  the  nature  of 
the  case,  or  at  any  rate  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  stone  is  at  once  removed  from 
his  mind.  Mr.  Guthrie  suggests  that  these  are  the  cases  which  have  been  so  often 
nustaken  for  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  in  which  the  operation  for  lithotomy  has 
been  attended  with  a  cure  of  the  symptoms  from  the  division  of  the  neck  of  the 
bUdder.  Although  such  may  have  been  the  case  occasionally,  I  am  under  the 
impression,  that  in  those  cases  in  which  lithotomy  has  been  unnecessarily  per- 
fonned,  there  b  an  hypertrophied  condition  of  the  detrusor  urijue,  and  that  the 
deceptive  sensation  which  favours  the  impression  that  calculus  exists,  arises  from 
the  mting  of  the  point  of  the  sound  against  the  hard  rugis  of  the  bladder,  formed 
by  tie  columns  of  this  muscle  increased  in  size  and  density.  It  is  not  long  since 
that  I  was  in  attendance  on  a  valued  medical  friend,  who  was  labouring  under  all 
the  symptoms  of  hypertrophied  prostate,  with  its  concomitant  horrors,  the  disease 
approaching  rapidly  a  fatal  termmation,  when  his  medical  attendant  in  the  country 
assured  me  that  he  had  detected  the  cause  of  his  disease  in  the  existence  of  a  stone 
ia  the  bhidder.  On  introducing  the  catheter,  I  was  at  once  convinced  that  the 
ophuon  was  erroneous :  I  felt  the  fluttering  blow  upon  the  catheter,  and  ventured 
to  diagnosticate  a  considerable  pouch  in  the  bladder :  my  opinion  was  verified  on 
the  examination  of  the  body  after  death,  which  took  place  soon  after."  (pp.  76,  77.) 

The  morbid  anatomy  of  the  hypertrophied  prostate,  as  we  before  said,  is 
not  much  elucidated  by  Mr.  Adams ;  and  he  does  not  seem  acquainted  with 
Kokitansky's  observations  upon  the  cystic  origin  of  much  of  the  abnormal 
giand-structure  to  which  he  refers.  Of  these  and  of  his  own  inquiries  we 
take  the  following  account  from  Mr.  Paget's  lectures : 

**  We  owe  to  Bokitansky  the  knowledge  that  the  tumours  in  the  prostate  gland, 
which  were  commonly,  and  till  lately  even  by  himself,  regarded  as  fibrous  tumours, 
are  composed  of  tissues  like  those  of  the  prostate  gland.  In  enlarged  prostates 
they  are  not  onfrequentlv  found.  In  cuttmg  through  the  gland,  one  may  see, 
amids*.  its  generally  lobecf  structure,  portions  which  are  invested  and  isolated  by 
fibro-ceUular  tissue,  and  may  be  enucleated.  Such  portions  have,  I  believe,  been 
sometimes  regarded  as  tumours,  or  as  portions  of  prostate  gland,  in  operations  of 
lithotomy.  They  lie  embedded  in  the  enlarged  prostate,  as  sometimes  mammary 
glandular  tumours  lie  isokted  in  a  generally  enlarged  breast.  They  look  like  the 
less  fasciculate  of  the  fibrous  tumours  of  the  uterus ;  but  to  microscopic  examina- 
tioQ  they  present  such  an  imitation  of  the  proper  structure  of  the  prostate  itself, 
that  we  cannot  distinguish  the  gland-celb  on  the  smooth  muscular  fibres  of  the 
tumour  from  those  of  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  gland.  Only  their  several  modes 
of  arrangeraent  may  be  distinctive." 

Sometimes  these  new  glandular  growths  are  completely  isolated  from  the 
prostate.  Thus,  Mr.  Paget  mentions  a  specimen  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Wyman, 
in  which  a  mass  that  measured  2^  inches  by  I  J,  was  found  **  lying  loose 
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in  the  bladder,  only  connected  to  it  by  a  pedicle,  moving  on  this  like  a 
binge,  and  when  pressed  forwards,  obstructing  the  orifice  of  the  urethra;** 
yet  neither  in  its  general  aspect  nor  in  its  microscopical  characters  could 
this  be  distinguished  from  prostatic  substance. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Adams  that  cliiefly  bear  on  this  point,  are  as 
follow : 

"  Putting  out  of  our  consideration  all  those  accidental  conditions  which  now  and 
then  accompany  the  enlargement,  as  fibrous  tumours,  the  deposit  of  scroftdous  and 
scirrhous  tubercle,  we  may  regard  the  disease  as  an  universal  increase  in  the 
natural  elements  of  the  gland :  thus,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  its  blood- 
Tcssels  are  found  numerous  and  large,  its  ducts  and  follicles  are  immensely 
increased  in  diameter,  they  are  loaded  with  concretions,  and  there  is  a  remarkable 
increase  in  the  deposit  of  the  white  fibrous  and  muscular  elements  which  fill  up  the 
spaces  between  the  foUicles.  Occasionally  we  find  large  tumours  developed  in  the 
lobes  analogous  to  the  fibrous  tumours  which  occupy  the  female  breast,  and  which 
are  constituted  of  a  genuine  liypertrophy  of  the  glandular  tissue.  Sometimes  the 
enlar^ment  depends  on  the  growth  of  distinct  oval  and  circumscribed  tumoirrs 
growmg  within  the  gland.  And  not  uncommonly  true  hypertrophy  of  the  prost-ate 
is  accompanied  with  the  growth  of  a  laige  projecting  tumour  powing  into  the 
bladder,  and  having  no  immediate  connexion  with  the  ^land  itself,  but  attached  to 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  which  is  often  mistaken  for  an  enlargement  of  the 
prostate.  The  mistake  is  not  of  the  slightest  moment,  as  the  character  of  these 
tumours  cannot  be  verified  except  by  microscopical  examination  after  death.  They 
are  composed  of  fibrous  and  cellular  tissue."  (pp.  88,  89.) 

He  also  lays  much  stress  on  venous  congestion  induced  by  venereal 
excitement,  as  a  common  cause  of  the  sudden  retention  which  attacks  old 
men  with  enlarged  prostates. 

The  mode  of  treatment  to  be  followed  in  cases  of  hypertrophied  prostate 
gland  is  clearly  enunciated  by  the  author;  though,  of  course,  his  remarks 
are  not  strikingly  novel.  He  prefers  that  the  patient  should  be  in  the 
recumbent  posture  when  introducing  the  prostatic  catheter,  as,  in  case  the 
chief  disease  is  of  the  third  lobe,  it  is  liable  to  fall  down  and  entangle  the 
point  of  the  instrument,  should  the  operation  be  attempted  in  the  erect 
position.  We  are  somewhat  surprised,  however,  to  find  that  Mr.  Adams 
makes  no  mention  of  the  flattened  catheter,  invented,  we  believe,  by  Mr. 
Wormald,  for  use  in  extensive  enlargement  of  the  lateral  lobes;  but  as  we 
find  that  he  has  himself  contrived  an  instrument  for  the  same  class  of 
coses,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  should  entertain  a  natural  affection  for  his 
own  offspring.  Mr.  Adams's  invention  consists  of  a  silver  instrument, 
with  an  opening  at  the  end,  sufficient  to  permit  a  long  elastic  catheter  to 
be  passed  through  it,  when  the  silver  catheter  has  reached  the  prostatic 
part  of  the  urethra. 

Both  as  an  example  of  the  admirable  vein  of  good  sense  which  runs 
through  Mr.  Adams's  work,  and  also  because  his  position  in  the  profession, 
and  his  connexion  with  one  of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  of  the 
metropolitan  hospitals,  entitle  his  remarks  to  peculiar  attention,  we  shall 
bring  under  our  reader's  notice  some  observations  which  he  makes  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  neglect  of  Practical  Instruction  in  our  scientific  medical  schools. 
They  are  called  forth  apropos  of  introducing  the  catheter;  and  are  so  true 
and  forcible  as  to  require,  we  should  think,  but  little  recommendation  beyond 
their  intrinsic  merit.  Again  and  again  would  we  urge  the  parents  and 
guardians  of  medical  students  seriously  to  consider  whether  it  is  possible 
-11  that  is  professed  to  be  actually  taught  in  the  three  years  commonly 
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devoted  to  metropolitan  education.  How  much  is  it  to  be  wished,  that 
thej  would  select  hospitals  where  the  medical  (^cers  really  take  pains 
to  impart  practical  bed-side  instruction  to  their  pupils,  rather  than  such  as 
offer  their  chief  inducement  in  the  shape  of  a  long  array  of  worthless  prizes 
upon  all  conceivable  subjects.  It  was  well  said  by  one  of  our  chief  living 
physicians, — ^himself  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  clinical 
teachers,— that  it  is  appalling  to  think  of  the  quantity  of  knowledge  running 
to  waste  in  our  hospitals.     Mr.  Adams  observes : 

*'  It  is  of  the  highest  practical  importance  that  the  surgeon  should  have  clear 
and  definite  ideas  of  the  cause  of  difficulty  in  the  treatment  of  these  serious  bat 
Tery  common  cases:  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  valuable  lives  are  sacrificed 
through  ignorance  of  this  particular:  cases  of  retention,  from  enlarged  prostate, 
are  of  daily  occurrence,  and  every  surgeon  of  common  experience  has  had  cause  to 
lament  the  serious  mischief  resulting  from  a  want  of  attention  to  this  subject; 
naj,  it  occasionally  happens,  that,  on  being  called  in  consultation  to  cases  of  this 
description,  the  surgeon  finds  his  brother  practitioner  ignorant  of  the  true  cause 
of  the  retention,  totally  unpractised  in  the  use  of  the  prostatic  catheter,  and  in  ail 
probabiiitv  without  such  an  instrument  in  his  armamentarium:— i\i}&  ought  not 
to  be,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  such  negligence:  every  surgeon  on  commencing 
practice  ought  to  be  aware  that  such  cases  must  of  necessity  present  themselves 
to  his  consideration,  he  is  therefore  in  moral  duty  bound  to  provide  himself  with 
the  necessary  information  on  these  topics,  and  he  is  equallv  bound,  for  his  own 
sake  as  well  as  for  his  patient's,  to  have  such  appliances  ready  as  he  must  at  some 
period  or  other  of  his  practice  be  called  upon  to  use. 

"And,  whilst  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  help  making  a  brief  di^ession  on 
what  I  conceive  to  be  a  paramount  duty  of  those  who  undertake  the  instruction 
of  students  at  our  large  hospitals.  I  conceive  that  they  have  not  done  their  duty 
to  their  pupils,  unless  they  have  not  only  directed  their  attention  to  this  important 
point,  but  have  instructed  them  in  the  actual  manipulation  requisite  to  relieve 
their  patients  in  this  most  perilous  strait:  a  student,  however  intelligent  and 
zealous  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  cannot  attain  dexterity  by  intuition  or 
by  reading,  he  must  be  taught  under  the  eye  of  his  instructor  how  to  handle  the 
catheter,  where  to  expect  the  difficulty  in  its  introduction,  and  how  to  overcome 
^t  difficulty;  by  this  he  gets  a  confidence  which  is  essential  to  his  success,  and 
whidi  in  no  other  way  can  he  by  possibility  acquire."  (pp.  101, 102.) 

When  haemorrhage  occurs  from  the  prostate,  and  there  is  an  accumu- 
hition  of  clotted  blood  in  the  bladder,  the  author  says  he  has  formed 
an  excellent  extemporary  suction-pump,  by  introducing  into  a  catheter 
passed  into  the  bladder,  a  long  piece  of  wire,  to  which  a  bit  of  lint,  large 
enough  to  fill  the  catheter,  has  been  attached,  which  is  to  be  employed  as 
a  piston.  It  is  more  serviceable  for  removing  clots  of  blood  than  the 
common  lithotrity  syringe. 

Scrofulous  disease  and  abscess  of  the  prostate  gland  are  diseases  that 
have  occurred  to  Mr.  Adams,  in  common  with  other  surgeons,  and  he  has 
slso  met  with  cancer  in  this  situation. 

Prostatic  concretions  are  so  common,  that,  according  to  the  author,  they 
nuiy  be  found  in  almost  all  cases,  on  making  a  microscopic  examination 
of  a  thin  section  of  the  gland — and  are  consequent,  most  probably,  on  a 
<leranged  action  of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  formerly  maintained  by 
Dr.  Prout.  When  of  small  size  and  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the 
gland,  they  give  rise  to  little  inconvenience;  but  if  once  loosened,  may  of 
coarse  pass  backwards  into  the  bladder,  or  forwards  into  the  urethra, 
whence  they  may  often  be  extracted  by  forceps. 
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Examples  of  neuralgia  of  the  prostate  have  been  met  with  by  Mr. 
Adams,  and  found  as  ditBcult  to  cure  as  neuralgia  in  other  situations. 

The  book  concludes  by  a  few  observations  on  the  dilatability  of  the 
prostate,  and  on  Dr.  Willises  proposal  of  dilating  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
by  fluid  pressure — a  proceeding  which  does  not  find  much  favour  with 
Mr.  Adams. 


Art   V. 

1.  Compendium  de  Medecine  Pratique^  ou  Expose  Analytique  et  Raisonnk 

des  travaux  contemts  dans  les  principatix  Traites  de  Pathdogie  Inlemt, 
Par  M.  Louis  de  la  Beroe,  Docteur  en  M6decine,  Agr^g6  a  la  Faculte 
de  Medecine  de  Par'.s,  Chef  de  Clinique  M6dicale  a  la  meme  Faculte; 
M.  Ed.  Monneret,  Agrog6  a  la  Faculty  de  Medecine  de  Paris,  M6deciii 
du  Bureau  Central  des  Uopitaux ;  et  M.  Louis  Fleury,  Agreg6  a  la 
Faculty  de  Medecine  de  Paris,  Membre  Correspondant  de  TAcail^niic 
Royale  de  M6decine  de  Belgique.  Ouvrage  Autorise  par  le  Conseil 
Royal  de  Flnstruction  Publique  et  par  le  Conseil  de  Santc  des  Arra6cs 
de  Terre— Parw,  1836-46.  8  vols.  8vo,  pp.  698,  638,  642,  636,  639, 
634,  615,  496. 

2.  Guide  du  Medecin  Practicien,  ou  Resume  General  de  Pathologie  Interne 

et  de  Therapeutique  Appliquees.  Par  F.  L.  I.  Valleix,  M6decin  des 
Hopitaux  de  Paris,  Membre  Titulaire  de  la  Soci^t^  M6dicale  d*Ohser- 
vation  et  de  la  Soci^t6  Anatomique,  Auteur  de  la  'Clinique  des  Maladies 
des  Eiifans  Nouveau-n^s,'  du  *  Traits  des  N^vralgies,'  etc, — Paris, 
1842-47.  10  vols.  8vo,  pp.  576,  600,  627,  559,  632,  608,  5S6,  599, 
847,  1006. 

3.  Handbuch  der  Tnedictnischen  Klinik,     Verfasst  von  Dr.  Carl  Canstatt, 

koniglich-bayerischem  Gerichtsarzte  und  Mitgliede  mehrerer  gelehrten 
Gesellschaften.  Zweite  vermehrte  Auflage. — Erlangen,  1843-47.  4  vols. 
8vo,  pp.  382,  1102,  919,  1109.  Also  published  with  the  second  tiUe 
of  Die  specielie  PcUhologie  und  Therapie  vom  Jdinischen  Skmdpunkk 
aus  hearbeitet  von  Dr.  Carl  Canstatt,  <tc. 

4.  ffandbuch  der  Pathologie  und  Therapie.    Von  Dr.  C.  A.  Wunderuch, 

Professor  der  Medicin,  Vorstand  der  medicinischen  Klinik  zu  Tiibingen. 
Dritter  Band. — StuttgarL     8vo,  pp.  1238. 

We  proceed,  in  accordance  with  the  promise  made  in  our  last  Article 
(see  vol.  XIV.  p.  358),  to  the  consideration  of  the  diseases  of  the  Respira- 
tory Organs,  and  we  shall  still  retain  Wunderlicli  as  our  principal  guide. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  general  causes  of 
diseases  of  the  air-passages  and  pleura: 

A.  An  hereditary  constitutional  tendency,  as,  for  instance,  to  tuberculosis. 

B.  Causes  dependent  on  anomalies  in  the  development  of  the  air-passages, 
and  on  the  age  of  the  patient 

Passing  over  the  subject  of  Atelectasis,  we  may  observe,  that  during 
the  hrst  few  weeks  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  are  comparatively 
rare;  but,  as  Wunderlicli  suggests,  this  may  be  chiefly  owing  to  very 
young  children  being  little  exposed  to  noxious  influences :  when,  however, 
tliese  diseases  do  occur,  they  are  very  fatal.     During  early  childhood  there 
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is  a  tendency  to  inflammatory  affections,  as  coryza,  bronchial  catarrh, 
croup,  and  broncho- pneumonia,  and  to  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system, 
as  spasm  of  the  glottis  and  hooping  cough.  After  the  fifth  year,  this 
tendency  to  acute  diseases  of  the  air-passages  gradually  disappears,  and 
attacks,  when  they  do  occur,  approximate  in  character  to  those  presenting 
themselves  in  adult  life.  During  the  second  year,  or  even  earlier,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  chronic  tuberculous  depositions  in  the  bronchial  glands  and 
the  pleura,  where,  at  an  early  age,  they  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
than  on  the  lungs.  During  and  immediately  after  the  development  of 
puberty,  there  is  a  tendency  to  pulmonary  congestion,  hajraorrhage,  and 
pneumonia,  and  an  increased  tendency  to  tuberculosis,  especially  when  the 
lungs  and  thorax  are  only  imperfectly  developed.  This  disposition  is 
retained  during  adolescence  and  the  first  stage  of  adult  life.  In  declining 
life,  the  disposition  to  inflammations  of  the  air-passages  remains,  but  the 
tendency  to  tuberculosis  diminishes,  and  in  its  place  we  have  chronic 
catarrhs,  asthmatic  attacks,  and  emphysema;  wliile  in  old  age  the  motor 
fibres  of  the  air-tubes  have  a  tendency  to  paralysis,  giving  rise  to  suflbca- 
tive  catarrh,  a  frequent  termination  of  many  diseases  of  advanced  life ;  and 
hypostatic  and  ciitarrhal  pneumonias  are  also  common. 

C.  External  influences  are  next  considered.  Under  this  head  Wunder- 
lich  duly  notices  external  mechanical  injuries,  the  inlialation  of  finely 
comminuted  particles  of  steel,  stone,  wool,  (fee,  and  of  acrid  vapours  and 
gases;  the  effects  of  different  temperatures  and  degrees  of  moisture;  and, 
filially,  certain  epidemic,  miasmatic  influences  (possibly  connected  with 
the  occurrence  of  an  excess  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere),  giving  rise  to 
general  coryza,  influenza,  he, 

D.  The  causes  connected  with  incidental  conditions  of  the  air-passages 
call  for  no  remark. 

C  The  influence  of  other  organs  is  very  important  in  relation  to  the 
general  etiology  of  this  class  of  affections. 

(a)  The  simplest  way  in  which  the  air-passages  can  be  secondarily 
affected,  is  by  the  topical  extension  of  diseases  from  adjacent  parts :  thus, 
diseased  conditions  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and  pharynx  may  extend  to  the 
Urjnx ;  disease  of  the  cesophagus  (especially  cancer)  may  extend  to  the 
larynx  and  trachea;  of  neighbouring  arteries  (in  cases  of  aneurism),  to 
the  bronchi  and  trachea,  kc, 

(fi)  When  neighbouring  parts  undergo  any  great  alteration  of  volume, 
or  change  of  position,  they  may  interfere  mechanically  with  the  air- 
passages.  Thus,  injurious  pressure  on  various  parts  of  the  respiratory 
apparatus  may  be  caused  by  abscesses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trachea, 
enlarged  thyroid  and  thymus  glands,  tumours  in  the  neck,  aneurism, 
morbid  growths  in  the  mediastinum,  pleuritic  and  pericarditic  exudations, 
distention  of  the  abdomen  with  gas,  effusions  into  the  peritoneum,  and 
pregnancy. 

Under  this  head  we  may  also  place  elongation  of  the  uvula,  which  often 
acts  like  a  foreign  body,  and  sets  up  an  irritative  action  that  often  extends 
over  a  considerable  tract  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane. 

(7)  A  firm  adhesion  of  a  part  of  the  lung  to  the  adjacent  parts  often 
impedes  the  proper  respiratory  movements  and  gives  rise  to  pulmonary 
diseases,  especially  to  atrophy,  local  congestions,  and  tuberculous  deposi- 
tions. 
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{l)  Impediments  to  the  free  and  uniform  circulation  of  the  blood  through 
the  lungs  is  a  common  source  of  this  class  of  diseases.  The  cause  of 
these  impediments  may  lie  in  the  heart  itself,  in  its  imperfect  or  tumul- 
tuary motions,  in  obstruction  or  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve,  or 
in  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  of  its  different  cavities.  The  cases  are  rare 
in  which  too  much  blood  is  sent  by  the  diseased  heart  to  the  lungs.  (This 
only  occurs  in  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle.)  It  is  much  more 
common  to  find  that  the  blood  entering  the  pulmonary  veins  is  obstructed 
in  its  passage  through  the  heart.  The  free  circulation  may  also  be 
impeded  by  the  pressure  of  tumours  on  the  pulmonary  vessels,  or  by 
contraction  or  occlusion  of  some  of  the  vessels  themselves.  Moreover, 
any  great  dilatation  or  contraction  of  the  venous  trunks  opening  into  the 
right  auricle  must  more  or  less  influence  the  pulmonary  circulation.  All 
these  disturbances  create  a  tendency  to  either  acute  or  chronic  congestion, 
from  whence  arise  catarrhs,  serous  and  plastic  infiltrations,  and  frequently 
even  extravasations  into  the  tissue  of  the  lungs. 

(c)  Changes  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  blood  may  give  rise  to 
various  pulmouary  affections.  Thus,  general  plethora  may  cause  pulmo- 
nary congestion,  and,  secondarily,  catarrhal  or  asthmatic  affections;  or,  if 
it  is  associated  with  an  impeded  flow  of  any  ordinary  discharge  (as, 
for  instance,  the  menstrual  discharge,  or  hsemorrhoids),  it  may  cause 
hcemoptysis;  general  anaemia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  induce  a  tendency  to  gangrene  of  the  lungs.  In  reference 
to  changes  in  quality  of  the  blood,  an  augmentation  of  the  fibrin  disposes  to 
fibrinous  exudations^  not  only  in  the  lungs,  where  tbey  are  most  frequent, 
but  also  in  the  bronchi,  trachea,  and  larynx ;  a  diminution  of  the  fibrin, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  cause  stases  (especially  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the 
lungs),  and  give  rise  to  catarrhs,  aud  even  to  mortification  \  a  diminution 
of  the  cruor  predisposes  to  asthmatic  and  other  nervous  attacks,  to 
obstinate  catarrhs,  and  to  serous  infiltration  of  the  lungs;  pyaemia  is  very 
often  followed  by  disseminated,  circumscribed  infiltrations  of  a  purulent  or 
plastic  nature. 

(4f)  Many  constitutional  diseases,  both  acute  and  chronic,  give  rise  to, 
or  are  attended  by,  affections  of  the  air-passages.  As  examples  of  acute 
general  diseases  affecting  the  lungs,  we  may  mention  typhus,  the  plague, 
and  the  acute  exanthemata ;  and  of  chronic  diseases,  scrophulosis  (where 
there  is  almost  always  a  ten<lency  to  catarrhal  affections),  arthritis  (causing 
asthma  and  chronic  catarrh),  cancer  (when  cancerous  deposits  often  occur 
in  the  lungs),  and  syphilis  (giving  rise  to  ulceration  of  the  larynx). 

(17)  The  influence  of  the  nervous  centres  on  pulmonary  disorders  is  often 
very  distinct.  Wunderlich  refers  to  the  fact,  that  psychical  conditions  of  a 
depressing  nature  frequently  induce  spasmodic  or  paralytic  attacks  of  the 
respiratory  orgaus,  and  that  spinal  irritation  may  occasion  spasm  of  the 
glottis.  While  severe  lesions  of  the  medulla  oblongata  cause  sudden  death, 
by  suspending  the  respiration,  lesions  on  the  level  with  the  third  cervical 
vertebra  gradually  impede  the  actions  of  the  diaphragm,  render  the 
respiration  more  or  less  laboured,  and  finally,  if  the  lesion  be  severe 
enough,  induce  fatal  asphyxia;  affections  in  the  dorsal  region  exert  no 
influence  on  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm,  but  interfere  with  the  due 
respiratory  actions  in  so  far  as  the  intercostal  nerves  are  concerned. 
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^0)  The  sympathetic  relations  (to  use  a  bad  but  an  intelligible  term) 
daim  a  passing  notice  in  our  remarks  on  the  general  etiology  of  these 
diseases.  The  most  important  are — (1.)  Between  the  skin  and  the  air- 
passages,  especially  the  lungs;  thus  cutaneous  eruptions  often  alternate 
with  pulmonary  ejections;  the  too  speedy  cure  of  chronic  exanthemata, 
ulcers,  and  setons,  may  cause  the  rapid  supervention  of  pulmonary  oedema 
or  pneumonia,  or  may  even  give  rise  (according  to  Wunderlich)  to  tuber- 
colods ;  we  presume  he  only  means  that  latent  tuberculosis  may  be  thus 
excited  to  more  obvious  and  rapid  development.  (2.)  Between  the  intes- 
tinal tract  and  the  air-passages;  as,  for  instance,  the  sympathetic  cough 
in  affections  of  the  stomach  (which  is  easily  explained  by  a  consideration 
of  the  distribution  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve),  and  the  itching  of  the  nose 
in  cases  of  worms;  and  (3.)  between  the  organs  of  generation  and  the 
respiratory  organs,  particularly  the  larynx ;  thus,  in  women  especially,  an 
irritable  condition  of  the  generative  organs  may  cause  spasm  of  the  glottis, 
cough,  and  loss  of  voice ;  and  according  to  Duchatelet,  venereal  excesses 
give  rise  to  chronic  hoarseness;  in  the  other  sex  the  close  connexion 
between  the  development  of. the  larynx  and  of  the  testicles  is  too  well 
known  to  require  observation. 

The  phoenomenology,  diagnosis^  and  general  therapeutics,  are  fully  dis- 
CQBsed  in  three  somewhat  lengthy  chapters,  which  contain  an  excellent 
abstract  of  our  present  knowledge  on  these  subjects,  but  offer  no 
peculiar  novelty.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  special  consideration 
of  the  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs  and  the  plewra.  The  same 
arrangement  is  adopted  as  in  ^'  the  diseases  of  the  digestive  system ;"  he 
first  considers  the  nervous  affections  and  then  the  anatomical  dis- 
turbances. 
Spaam  of  the  glottis  is  considered  under  three  forms : 

1.  The  acute  form  of  spasm  of  the  glottis  in  children  (asthma  Millari, 
asthma  acutum  periodicum,  pseudo-croup,  laryngitis  stridulosa,  laryngitis 
stridulus,  kc,) 

2.  The  chronic  form  in  children  (asthma  Koppii,  asthma  thymicum). 

3.  Spasm  of  the  glottis  in  adults. 

Pseudo-croitp  perhaps  conveys  the  best  idea  of  the  character  of  the  first 
of  these  three  varieties.  Valleix  has  collected  records  of  twenty-six  well- 
marked  cases  of  this  affection ;  none  of  the  patients  exceeded  their  eighth 
year,  and  one  was  an  infant  only  three  days  old;  from  eighteen  months  to 
two  years  is  apparently  the  most  common  age.  It  is  a  more  frequent 
affection  in  the  rich  and  comfortable  classes,  than  among  the  extremely 
poor;  hence  it  is  much  more  commonly  encountered  in  private  than  in 
dispensary  or  hospital  practice. 

This  affection  is  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  with  which  it  developes 
itself;  and  this  is  a  point  on  which  we  would  lay  much  stress  in  diagnosing 
between  it  and  croup.  The  patient  goes  to  bed  in  the  ordinary  health, 
and  after  some  hours*  quiet  sleep — usually  about  or  after  midnight — 
suddenly  wakes  up  in  a  state  of  suffocation.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  is 
intense,  and  owing  to  the  constriction  of  the  glottis,  each  inspiration  is 
accompanied  by  a  peculiar  shrill  tone.  The  face  is  at  first  red  and  after- 
wards bluish,  the  superficial  veins  are  distended,  and  the  pulse  is  small  and 
frequent    After  some  minutes  there  is  a  remission  of  the  spasm ;  the  child 
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then  sometimes  vomits,  and  is  usually  heavy  and  anxious  to  sleep.  On 
its  waking  the  next  morning,  the  only  traces  of  the  attack  are  a  slight 
heaviness  and  drowsiness ;  and  a  careful  physical  examination  affords  no 
indication  of  disease. 

A  second  attack  soon  follows,  generally  within  twenty-four  hours.  If 
the  disease  occurs  in  a  comparatively  mild  form,  the  second  and  all  suc- 
ceeding attacks  are  milder  than  the  first,  and  the  child  is  often  well  in 
three  or  four  days;  when,  however,  it  is  going  to  terminate  fatally,  the 
second  attack  is  usually  more  severe  than  the  first,  and  leaves  the  patient 
in  a  state  of  extreme  depre  ^sion.  Fresh  attacks  of  increasing  intensity 
and  duration  follow,  and  death  either  ensues  from  suffocation  during  an 
attack,  or  from  the  general  exhaustion  of  the  ner\'ous  centres.  In  the 
latter  case  the  attacks  become  less  severe,  or  are  altogether  suspended  for 
some  hours  or  even  days  before  death ;  there  is  less  general  depression,  the 
cough  is  not  so  frequent,  and  the  respiration,  though  weak,  is  not  impeded ; 
but  the  child  generally  becomes  soporose,  the  pulse  is  thready,  and  can  no 
longer  be  counted,  the  face  blanched,  and  dissolution  occurs  without  any 
indication  of  suffocation. 

It  is  impossible  with  our  present  data  to  arrive  at  any  trustworthy 
results  in  reference  to  the  fatality  of  this  disease. 

In  regard  to  dii^osis,  we  must  be  especially  careful  not  to  confound 
it  with  true  croup.  In  one  case  the  prognosis  is  comparatively  unfavour- 
able, and  the  treatment  from  the  commencement  should  be  very  active ; 
while  in  the  other,  notwithstanding  the  violence  of  the  attack,  our  prognosis 
may  be  generally  favourable,  and  only  the  simplest  forms  of  treatment  are 
demanded. 

The  present  disease  may  be  distinguished  from  croup  (1)  by  the  greater 
severity  of  the  general  symptoms  at  the  commencement  of  the  latter 
disease.  There  is  greater  pain  in  the  larynx,  and  more  general  dis- 
turbance; but,  on  the  other  hand,  less  tendency  to  suffocation  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  attack. — (2.)  In  the  intervals  in  croup,  there  are  very  much, 
more  marked  symptoms  than  in  the  intervals  of  this  disease. — (3)  The 
voice  is  comparatively  little  altered  in  this  disease. — (4.)  There  is  al>viiy8 
(according  to  some  authors)  an  engorged  condition  of  the  Ijrmphatic 
glands  of  the  neck  in  croup,  which  is  not  present  in  this  affection ;  we  do 
not,  however,  place  much  reliance  on  this  distinction — (5.)  In  pseudo- 
croup  there  is  no  expectoration  of  false  membrane,  nor  is  any  diphtheritic 
false  membrane  to  be  seen  on  the  tonsils. 

Many  diagnostic  rules  have  (we  think  somewhat  unnecessarily)  been  laid 
down  to  prevent  our  confounding  this  disease  with  acute  laryngitis,  the 
suffocation  of  epilepsy,  capillary  bronchitis,  or  with  the  symptoms  induced 
by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  larynx. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion,  from  the  statements  of  different  writers, 
regarding  the  relative  values  of  the  different  medicines  that  have  been 
recommended  in  this  disease.  Emollients,  purgatives  of  every  degree  of 
power,  emetics,  bloodletting,  counter-irritants,  antispasmodics,  tonics,  and 
narcotics,  have  respectively  found  their  advocates.  We  believe  that  an 
injection  of  assafoetida,  as  recommended  by  Millar,  and  the  application  of 
steam  or  hot  water  to  the  neck  during  the  paroxysm,  and  attention  to  the 
digestive  organs  in  the  interval,  constitute  the  most  important  treatment. 
Passing  over  asthma  Koppii,  or  thymic  agthmoy  which  may  be  regarded 
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as  a  chronic  form  of  spasm  of  the  glottis  in  children,  we  proceed  briefly  to 
notice  constriction  of  the  glottis  in  adults.  The  rima  ghttidis  may 
be  contracted  either  by  spasm  or  paralysis,  and  in  either  case  there  is 
usually  more  or  less  hindrance  both  to  free  respiration  and  to  speech. 
Most  writers  only  incidentally  notice  this  affection  as  one  of  the  symptoms 
of  other  diseases,  and  especially  of  hysteria ;  it  deserves,  however,  a  more 
general  and  an  independent  consideration. 

As  a  general  rule,  spasm  of  the  glottis  is  most  commonly  observed  in 
the  female  sex,  and  in  young  rather  than  in  old  persons.  It  must  be 
deemed  a  more  serious  affection  in  the  male  than  in  the  female  sex,  for 
when  it  occurs  in  men,  it  most  probably  depends  on  an  anatomical  dis- 
turbance of  the  nerves  of  the  larynx,  whereas  in  women  no  anatomical 
changes  can  usually  be  detected. 

The  following  are  the  most  common  causes  of  this  constriction  of  the 
glottis : 

1.  The  cause  may  be  in  the  larynx  itself,  depending  on  the  presence 
of  a  foreign  body,  or  of  an  affection  of  the  larynx  predisposing  to  spasm. 
Prolonged  exercise  of  the  larynx,  as  in  singing,  or  reading,  or  speaking 
aloud,  occasionally  gives  rise  to  this  affection,  or  at  all  events  increases 
the  tendency  towards  it. 

2.  It  may  be  caused  by  the  pressure  of  aneurisms  or  other  tumours  on 
the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

3.  Or  by  reflex  action  from  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus, 

4.  It  is  often  connected  with  irritation  of  the  uterine  organs,  especially 
with  painful  or  disordered  menstruation. 

5.  It  often  accompanies  or  alternates  with  convulsions  of  other  muscles ; 
thus  it  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  epilepsy,  tetanus,  hydrophobia,  and 
hysteric  paroxysms. 

6.  Psychical  influences  (anger,  chagrin,  &c.)  undoubtedly  tend  to 
produce  it. 

7.  Plethora,  ansemia,  and  lead-poisoning,  have  been  likewise  mentioned 
among  the  causes  of  this  affection. 

This  form  of  disease  very  rarely  terminates  fatally ;  as,  however,  spasm 
of  the  glottis  is  sometimes  the  precursor  of  a  more  general  disorder  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  system,  these  cases  should  be  carefully  watched. 

Nervous  apJumia  may  be  regarded  as  the  mildest  form  of  this  disease. 
There  is  no  positive  constriction  of  the  glottis  in  these  cases,  but  merely  a 
want  of  control  over  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  without  paralysis.  It  is 
most  commonly  met  with  about  the  period  of  puberty,  and  may  last  for 
weeks,  months,  or  even  years,  6ften  leaving  the  patient  as  rapidly  and  as 
unaccountably  as  it  attacked  him.  In  olden  times  this  nervous  aphonia 
(like  many  other  nervous  affections)  seems  to  have  been  occasionally 
epidemic. 

Wunderlich  briefly  notices  the  singular  case  of  a  married  woman  with 
several  children,  who  for  twenty  years  has  continually  lost  her  voice,  but 
immediately  recovers  it  as  soon  as  she  has  lost  a  few  drops  of  blood,  either 
by  venesection  or  the  application  of  leeches,  and  then  retains  it  for  some 
days,  or  even  for  a  few  weeks.  The  bloodletting  must  act  psychically, rather 
than  materially.  Her  arms  are  covered  with  scars.  A  very-  singular  case 
has  also  been  recorded  bv  Ollivier.* 

*  ArchlT.  Gen.,  t.  sz.  p.  S47. 
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Asthma  next  demands  our  attention.  Wunderlich*8  statistics  oonfinn 
the  y\ew  which  we  have  long  entertained,  that  genuine  asthma  is  a  very  nure 
disease ;  for  out  of  10,000  clinical  patients  who  passed  through  his  hands  in 
six  years,  he  only  observed  three  cases  at  all  presenting  the  character  of 
asthma. 

The  pathological  anatomy  of  asthma  is  still  very  unsatisfactory  and 
imperfect.  Amongst  the  disturbances  that  may  give  rise  to  this  affectioOy 
Wunderlich  mentions — 

(1.)  Those  occurring  in  the  respiratory  organs.  Thus,  congestion^ 
extensive  tubercular  or  cancerous  deposits,  emphysema,  oedema,  chronic 
bronchial  catarrh,  affections  of  the  glottis,  pleural  adhesions,  <&c.,  have  been 
mistaken  by  some  writers  for  asthma  itself,  and  have  l^een  regarded  by 
others  as  causes  of  that  affection.  These  are  often  complications  of 
asthma,  but  we  agree  with  Wunderlich  in  doubting  whether  they  ever 
actually  give  rise  to  it 

(2.)  Asthmatic  attacks  sometimes  appear  to  depend  on  changes  in  the 
brain  or  spinal  cord  and  their  membranes,  and  on  tumours  pressing  on  the 
pneumogastric  nerve.  Alteration  of  structure  in  the  brain  near  the  origin 
of  that  nerve,  chronic  myelitis,  ossification  of  the  pulmonary  plexus,  and  a 
tuberculous  condition  of  the  bronchial  glands  pressing  on  the  pneumo- 
gastric nerve,  have  been  described  by  different  writers  as  causes  of  asthma. 
Wunderlich  narrates  an  obstinate  case  of  asthma  recurring  every  week  or 
two  for  several  years.  The  patient  was  a  man  who  had  a  small  tumour 
under  the  anterior  origin  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  which 
gradually  extended  beneath  the  clavicle,  and  probably  pressed  upon  the 
pneumogastric  nerve.  There  was  also  slight  emphysema,  but  not  enough 
to  account  for  the  severe  asthmatic  attacks,  which  usually  lasted  for  from 
three  to  eight  days,  and  occurred  at  very  short  periods. 

(3.)  Affections  of  the  heart  and  pericardium,  and  aneurism  of  the  large 
thoracic  vessels,  have  often  been  described  as  causes  of  asthma.  Rostan 
even  went  so  far  as  to  maintun  that  asthma  is  always  a  symptom  of  an 
organic  disease  of  the  heart  or  of  the  large  vessels.  We  should  think  that 
these  diseases  would  primarily  induce  mechanical  dyspnoea,  rather  than 
spasmodic  asthma;  they  may,  however,  in  a  secondary  manner,  irritate 
the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  thus  actually  give  rise  to  the  disease  in 
question. 

(4.)  It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  deranged  conditions  of  the 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  the  liver,  and  the  genito-urinary  organs,  may 
directly  induce  asthma.  Whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  it  is  at  all  events 
certain  that  errors  of  diet,  sexual  excesses,  and  derangements  of  the  digestive 
system,  increase  and  aggravate  the  attacks  of  persons  liable  to  asthma. 

(5.)  Certain  conditions  of  the  blood  may  cause  asthmatic  attacks.  A 
superabundance  of  blood,  or  blood  too  rich  in  solid  constituents,  may  give 
rise  to  symptoms  that  may  be  mistaken  for  asthma,  although  they  are  in 
reality  symptoms  pertaining  to  pulmonary  congestion  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  deficient  supply  of  blood,  or  blood  that  is  very  poor  in  solid 
constituents,  may  give  rise  to  symptoms  which  are,  however,  ratlier  those 
of  spasm  of  the  glottis  and  of  the  diaphragm,  than  those  of  true  asthma. 
The  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  occurring  in  putrid  and  purulent  poisoning  of 
the  blood,  do  not  constitute  true  asthma.     Wunderlich  seems  to  doubt 
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whether  the  attacks  of  dyspnoea,  whidi  are  so  common  when  the  kidneys 
are  inert  and  the  urinary  constituents  are  retained  in  the  blood,  are  really 
deserving  of  being  considered  asthmatic ;  indeed,  he  plainly  expresses  it  as 
hU  opinion  that  in  all  probability  the  asthma  urinosurn,  of  the  older 
physicians  and  of  Schonlein,  is  nothing  more  than  pulmonary  emphysema. 
Aa,  however,  he  grants  that  lead,  when  introduced  into  the  system,  often 
produces  asthma,  and  that  other  poisons  not  unfrequently  do  so,  we  see  no 
reason  why  he  should  object  to  allow  that  the  dyspnoea  produced  by  the 
accamulation  of  urea  in  the  blood  b  of  an  asthmatic  nature. 

Whatever  may  be  the  anatomical  changes  which  are  found  in  examining 
the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  suffered  from  asthma,  the  disease  seems 
essentially  to  consist  in  a  temporary  and  paroxysmal  spasmodic  consti-ic- 
tion  of  the  smallest  bronchial  canals  (for  the  cartilaginous  structure  of  the 
brger  tubes  will  not  allow  of  their  being  thus  affected). 

Astlima  is  seldom  the  immediate  cause  of  death ;  but  frequent  attacks 
give  rise  to  hypertrophy  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  emphysema  of  the  lungs, 
or  certain  forms  of  heart-disease,  which  modify  and  aggravate  the  original 
affection,  and  hasten  a  fatal  termination. 

We  find  very  few  points  of  novelty  in  any  of  our  authors  in  relation  to 
treatment.  Wunderlich  recommends  that  during  the  paroxysm,  if  it 
comes  on  suddenly  and  with  great  intensity,  the  bowels  should  be  emptied 
by  a  powerful  injection ;  and  he  seems  to  think  that  there  are  many  cases 
iu  which  venesection  would  be  serviceable.  As,  however,  he  adds,  the 
argmnents  for  and  against  bleeding  are  often  nearly  balanced,  it  is  sometimes 
expedient  to  open  a  vein,  and  either  to  close  it  almost  directly,  or  to  allow 
the  blood  to  flow,  according  to  the  immediate  effect  produced  on  the  patient. 
The  general  testimony  is,  however,  strongly  against  venesection.  If  the 
patient  can  drink,  he  shoidd  take  a  little  warm  tea  containing  opium, 
stramonium,  or  lobelia  inflata.  Strong  black  coffee  and  iced  drinks  have 
also  been  recommended.  In  those  cases  where  the  attack  is  more  gradual, 
an  emetic  often  gives  great  relief,  and  sometimes  at  once  cuts  short  the 
paroxysm.  Ipecacuanha  in  small  doses  is  sometimes  useful;  but  what 
Wunderlich  has  found  most  useful  is  a  combination  of  tartar  emetic  with 
large  doses  of  opium  (from  lialf  a  grain  to  one  grain  every  hour).  Stramonium 
smoked  with  an  equal  quantity  of  tobacco  relieves  the  pains  which  are 
usually  felt  in  the  chest,  but  is  of  ho  other  use.  (This,  at  least,  is  Wunder- 
lich's  experience,  who  adds,  that  the  much-praised  camphor  cigarettes  are 
even  less  efficacious.)  Canstatt,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
mention,  enters  more  fully  into  the  consideration  of  the  individual 
therapeutic  agents,  than  Wunderlich  or  any  of  our  authors.  Wc  give  his 
observations  on  a  few  of  th^  medicines  that  have  at  different  times  had  a 
high  reputation  in  asthma : 

"The  Datura  Stramonium  has  obtained  a  character  as  a  specific  against  asthma 
(Krimer,  Cruveilhier,  Reinier,  Ziegler,  Ward,  Marcet,  Meyer,  Helm,  Cunningham, 
Hegewisch,  remis,  EUiotson).  It  is  given  in  powder,  in  gradually  increased 
doses,  from  two  to  twelve  grams ;  in  extract,  from  a  quarter  of  a  graui  to  four 
^ns ;  or  in  tincture,  from  five  to  twenty  drops.  We  frequently  recommend  the 
stalks  and  leaves  to  be  smoked,  the  patient  bciuff  directed  to  swallow  his  saliva. 
H^wisch  orders  that  the  number  of  pipes  should  be  increased,  till  all  the  urgent 
thoracic  symptoms  have  disappeared ;  if  a  relapse  comes  on,  the  patient  must  again 
h^m  with  one  or  two  pipes,  and  proceed  as  before.     Unfortunately,  asthmatic 
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patients  are  often  nnable  to  inhale  the  smoke.  The  Datura  fastnosa  lias  bron 
employed  by  Adams  in  the  form  of  a  tincture,  of  which  thirty  or  forty  drops  were 
to  be  taken  every  two  hours ;  and  by  Skipton  in  the  form  of  decoction  of  its  bark. 

"  The  Lobelia  iniiata  (Indian  tobacco)  was  first  employed  by  Amencan  physicians, 
and  has  recently  obtained  a  high  reputation  as  a  remedy  for  asthma  (Eberle, 
Barton,  Chapman,  Whitlaw,  Andrews,  Bidault,  De  VUliers,  lUece,  Sigmond, 
Elliotson,  Newmann,  Eorbes,  Morelli,  Noack).  We  usually  give  twenty  or  thirty 
drops  of  the  tincture  of  the  leaves  at  the  commencement  of  the  paroxysm,  or 
shortly  before  an  attack  is  expected ;  more  rarely  we  give  the  powder  in  doses  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  grains.   It  appears  to  exert  a  specific  influence  on  the  rfcspiratory 

nervous  system.  .        •    xv, 

"  Common  tobacco  acts  in  a  similar  manner ;  it  may  be  smoked  or  given  m  tne 

form  of  tincture The  Bignonia  catalpa  (indigenous  m  Carolina)  was 

described  as  a  specific  by  Kampfer  and  Taubery;  and  has  been  more  recently 
extolled  by  Brera,  Brudent,  Antomarchi,  and  Antonisca."  (Canstatt's  *  Handbuch 
der  medicinischen  Klioik,'  vol.  iii.  part  2,  p.  450.) 

Pertussis  is  the  last  of  the  purely  nervous  diseases  to  which  we  shall 
advert,  and  our  remarks  upon  it  will  be  very  brief.  The  following  table, 
taken  from  Wunderlich,  shows  the  different  ways  in  which  this  disease 
may  prove  fatal.     Death  in  cases  of  pertussis  may  take  place, 

A.  During  the  paroxysm  of  the  cough, 

1.  By  suffocation. 

2.  In  very  rare  cases,  by  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  brain. 

B.  By  complications — namely, 

1.  By  convulsions. 

2.  By  broncho-pneumonia. 

3.  By  meningitis,  and  acute  hydrocephalus. 

4.  By  softening  of  the  stomach. 

5.  By  general  dropsy. 

C.  By  secondary  diseases: 

1.  By  tuberculosis, 

2.  By  pulmonary  emphysema,  and  dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

3.  By  marasmus. 

The  only  diseases  with  which  it  can  be  confounded  are: 
(1.)  Bronchitis  and  bronchial  catarrh,  when  accompanied  with  spasmodic 
cough ;  and  (2.)  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  and  especially  of  the  bronchial 
glands,  particularly  when  accompanied  with  a  spasmodic  cough,  strongly 
resembling  that  of  pertussis,  and  when  the  physical  signs  do  not  clearly 
indicate  the  presence  of  tubercles. 

We  extract  the  following  tables  from  Valleix : 

"  L  Distinctive  signs  bettoeen  pertussis  and  acute  bronchitis  unth  spas- 
modic cough. 


FEBTDSSIS 

Commences  with  catarrh. 

Fits  of  coughing  terminate  with  whistling 

inspiration,   tenacious   expectoration, 

and  vomiting. 
No  fever  in  uncomplic^itcd  cases. 
Respiration  natural ;  the  normal  rrspira- 

tory  miuTOur  being  heard  in  the  in- 

tervals  between  the  fits  of  couehinff 
Only  occurs  once  in  the  same  subject  * 
Symptoms  mtermittent. 


A.CUTE  BRGKCHITIS   WITH  SPASMODIC 

COUGH 

Often  commences  suddenly  with  coush. 
Fits  of  coughing  less  severe;  no  whistling 

inspiration,  tenacious  expectoration,  or 

vomiting. 
Much  fever  at  the  commencement. 
Different  rdles  in  the  chest. 

May  attack  persons  frequently. 
Symptoms  oontinaoos. 
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"  II.  Distinctive  signs  between  pertussis  and  tuberculosis  of  the  bronchial 
glands, 

TUBERCULOSIS   OF  THE  BROXCHIAL 


PERTUSSIS. 


GLANDS. 

Neither  contajjious  nor  epidemic. 


The  fits  of  coughmg  very  sliort,  and  not 
terminating  with  whistling  inspiration, 
tenacious  expectoration,  or  vomiting. 


A  contagions  and  often  an   epidemic 

disease. 
The  tits  of  coughing  prolonged,  termi- 

natiojj  with  a  whistling  inspiration, 

tenacious  expectoration,  and  vomiting. 
No  general  symptoms  in  uncomplicated    Symptoms  of  hectic  fever. 

cases. 
Voice  natural.  Voice  often  altered." 

The  treatment  both  in  France  and  Germany  is  much  the  same  as  in 
this  country.  Emetics  rank  the  highest,  and  tlien  narcotics  and  anti- 
spasmodics. Valleix  lays  down  the  following  scheme  for  the  treatment  of 
a  young  child  in  a  case  of  uncomplicated  hooping-cough.  (1.)  A  simple 
tisane.  (2.)  An  emetic  mixture  of  tartarized  antimony,  syrup  of  ii)ooa- 
cuanha,  and  infusion  of  violets,  to  be  taken  by  spoonsful  till  the  child  has 
vomited  two  or  three  times.  (3.)  Belladonna  ointment,  consisting  of 
about  one  drachm  of  extract  of  belladonna  to  four  drachms  of  cerate,  to  be 
rubbed  night  and  morning  over  the  epigastric  region.  (4.)  Diachylon 
plaster,  to  be  applied  to  the  walls  of  the  thorax  if  they  are  painful. 

The  anatomical  disturban^ies  of  the  respiratory  organs  next  claim  our 
attention.     They  are  arranged  by  Wunderlich  in  the  following  manner : 

I.  Those  of  the  nasal  cavity. 

II.  Those  of  the  larynx  and  trachea. 

III.  Those  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 

IV.  Those  of  tJie  lungs, 

V.  Hiose  of  the  arteries,  veins,  and  lymphatics  oftlve  lungs. 

VI.  Those  of  the  pleura. 

VII.  Those  of  the  mediastina. 

Croup  or  croupous  laryngo-tracfieitis,  is  the  first  disease  we  shall  notice. 
No  definite  allusion  to  this  disorder  is  found  until  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  Baillou  records  a  post-nwrtem  examination  (in 
1576),  which  is  obviously  a  case  of  croup.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  several  epidemics  of  this  disease  seem  to  have  occurred, 
and  the  symptoms  were  fairly  described ;  but  it  was  not  till  Home  of 
Edinburgh,  published  bis  '  Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Cause,  and  Cure  of 
Croup,*  in  1765,  that  the  independent  nature  and  true  pathological 
character  of  this  affection  were  fully  established;  indeed,  as  far  as  we 
recollect,  it  was  not  till  this  period  that  the  term  croup  found  its  way  into 
scientific  medical  literature. 

As  some  writers  have  denied  that  croup  is  ever  epidemic,  we  may 
observe  that  the  evidence  collected  by  ValleLx  and  the  other  writers  whose 
works  we  are  now  considering,  determines  this  point  most  satisfactorily 
in  the  affirmative.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  decisive  epidemics  on  record 
is  that  recorded  by  Ferrand  {De  VaTigine  menihr.  Thes.  Paris,  1827);  in  a 
neighbourhood  of  very  small  extent,  no  less  than  sixty  cases  of  croup,  all  of 
which  were  fatal,  occurred  in  six  months.  It  is  well  known  that  Breton- 
neau  and  Gueraant  (to  say  nothing  of  other  observers)  strongly  maintain 
the  contagious  nature  of  croup.  Its  epidemic  tendency  may  perhaps  serve 
to  explain  how  it  is  that  instances  of  apparent  contagion  have  been 
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noticed.  The  diseases  with  which^  under  certain  circumstances,  croup  may 
be  confounded,  may  be  divided  into  those  seated  in  the  pharynx,  those 
in  the  larynx,  in  the  trachea,  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  possibly  those  in 
the  thymus  gland. 

1.  Diseases  siituUed  in  the  pluirynx. — It  is  very  seldom  that  simple 
inflammation  of  the  pharynx  can  interfere  so  much  with  the  respiration 
as  to  be  mistaken  for  croup;  yet  when  the  tonsils  are  very  much  swollen, 
we  occasionally  observe  a  considerable  impediment  to  the  breathing,  and 
a  well-marked  alteration  of  the  voice.  In  this  case,  however,  the  sen- 
sation of  suffocation  is  continuous,  whereas  in  croup  it  is  more  or  less 
paroxysmal.  The  voice  is  different;  in  this  affection  it  is  nasal,  while  in 
croup  it  is  often  scarcely  perceptible ;  moreover,  there  is  little  or  no  cough, 
while  in  croup  there  is  always  a  rough,  dry  cough. 

2.  Diseases  siituUed  in  the  larynx. — We  sometimes  meet  with  cases  in 
which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  between  croup  and  intense 
acute  laryngitis.  The  following  are  the  most  important  points  in  reference 
to  the  diagnosis  between  these  diseases.  In  croup  there  is  viacid 
expectoration;  frequently  containing  shreds  of  false  membrane,  while  in 
simple  laryngitis  the  expectoration  is  viscid,  thready,  and  frothy.  In 
examining  the  throat  in  croup,  false  membranes  are  often  seen  in  the 
tonsils,  while  in  acute  laryngitis,  the  very  most  that  is  perceptible  is  a 
slight  redness  or  a  swelling  of  the  epiglottis.  We  have  already  noticed 
the  leading  points  of  distinction  between  croup  and  larjoigismus  stridulus, 
or  pseudo-croup  (see  p.  94).  The  means  of  distinguishing  between 
croup  and  the  oedema  of  the  glottis  {laryngite  oedemateuse)  are  not 
always  very  satisfactory.  The  leading  points  of  difference  are — (1.)  that 
oedema  of  the  glottis  is  most  commonly  a  consequence  of  an  old  ulcer  of 
the  larynx,  or  else  it  occurs  during  convalescence  from  some  acute  disease, 
while  croup  occurs  either  during  perfect  health,  or  at  the  close  of  one  of 
the  exanthemata;  (2.)  that  in  oedema  of  the  glottis  there  is  little  or  no 
fever,  and  there  is  no  enlargement  of  the  ganglia  of  the  neck,  both  of 
which  are  commonly  observed  in  croup;  and  (3.)  that  the  voice  is  dif- 
ferently affected  in  the  two  diseases. 

3.  Diseases  situated  w*  the  tracJiea  and  bronchial  tithes. — There  i^  little 
danger  of  confounding  croup  with  either  simple  or  pseudo* membranous 
tracheitis.  Capillary  bronchitis,  however,  in  some  respects,  presents 
symi)toms  not  very  distinct  from  those  of  croup.  The  distinctive  signs 
and  symptoms  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


CKOUP. 

Dyspnoea  in  more  or  less  marked  pa- 
roxysms. 

Whistling  inspiration;  respiration  la- 
houred. 

Voice  almost  gone. 

Expectoration  of  false  membrane  in  the 
form  of  a  large  tube,  or,  more  fre- 
quently, in  shreds. 

Oil  auscultation  we  hear  whistling  or 
hissing  inspiration,  and  a  weak  respira- 
tory murmur. 


CAPrLLART  BRONCHmS. 

Continuous  intense  dyspnoea. 

Inspiration  somewhat  stertorous;  re- 
spiration very  rapid,  short,  and  pant- 
ing. 

Voice  not  affected. 

Expectoration  of  ramifying  false  mem- 
branes. (This  does  not  very  often 
occur,  but  when  it  is  present  it  is 
decisive.) 

On  auscultation  we  have  mucous  and 
sonorous  rdles,  often  extending  over 
a  large  part  of  the  chest. 
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4.  Lastly,  Thymic  asthma  and  croup  essentially  differ  in  the  circinn- 
stanee,  that  in  the  former  affection  there  is  not  that  suppression  of  the  voice 
which  we  observe  in  the  latter. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  very  brief  abstract  of  Valleix's  observations 
on  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 

Bloodletting  has  almost  invariably  been  advocated  in  this  disease;  but 
upon  weighing  the  evidence  for  and  against  it,  we  cannot  help  feeling 
aissured  that  it  has,  to  say  the  least,  been  too  highly  extolled.  It  is,  we 
believe,  generally  acknowledged  that  the  type  of  disease,  especially  of  the 
so-called  inflammatory  disease,  has  undergone  a  great  change  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  Diseases  no  longer  present  the  vigour  which 
they  seem  to  have  enjoyed  in  days  of  yore;  and  the  heroic  treatment  which 
even  our  own  immediate  predecessors  were  in  the  daily  habit  of  employing, 
would  now  be  fully  as  likely  to  prove  detrimental  to  the  patient  as  to  the 
disease.  We  entirely  concur  in  the  opinion,  distinctly  ex})ressed  by  Bre- 
tonneau  and  Valleix,  that  bleeding,  either  general  or  local,  is  devoid  of 
that  powerful  curative  eflfect  which  the  majority  of  writers  have  assigned 
it,  and  that  it  does  not  strikingly  arrest  the  progress  of  the  case.  When 
the  disease  is  epidemic,  bloodletting  is  often  worse  than  useless.  ^ 
moderate  abstraction  of  blood,  combined  with  other  means,  is  uncjucs- 
tiouably  of  service  in  many  cases ;  but  it  must  be  candidly  confessed,  that 
at  present  we  have  not  the  statistical  data  from  which  we  can  judge  of  the 
value  of  bloodletting,  or  any  other  isolated  remedy  or  mode  of  treatment. 

Valleix  has  collected  and  analyzed  fifty-three  cases,  in  thirty-one  of 
which  emetics  (tartar  emetic  and  ipecacuanha)  were  the  principal  remedies. 
Of  th^e  thirty-one,  fifteen,  or  very  nearly  one-half,  recovered;  while  of  the 
remaining  twenty-two,  to  whom  emetics  were  either  not  at  all  or  only 
sparingly  given,  only  one  recovered — a  difference  far  too  great  to  be  the 
result  of  a  mere  coincidence.  Of  the  thirty-one  children  treated  with 
powerful  emetics,  twenty-six  ejected  false  membranes  in  the  effort  of 
vomiting;  and  of  these  twenty-six,  fifteen,  or  nearly  three-fifths,  recovered. 
In  the  five  remaining  cases,  which  all  proved  fatal,  not  a  trace  of  false 
membrane  was  ejected.  Of  the  remaining  twenty-two,  to  whom  powerful 
emetics  were  not  administered,  two  ejected  false  membranes,  and  it  was  one 
of  these  that  recovered.  Tartar  emetic,  either  alone  or  in  combination 
with  ipecacuanha,  is  chiefly  given  by  French  and  English  physicians;  the 
Germans  seem,  however,  to  prefer  sulphate  of  copper  to  any  other  reni edy 
of  this  class.  Frelitz  (in  a  memoir  in  Hufeland's  ^JournaF  for  1^'34) 
observes,  that  "  when  the  false  membrane  is  formed,  emetic  doses  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  have  a  miraculous  effect,  not  only  in  removing  the  coagulated 
l3rmph  which  has  transuded  and  accumulated  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  hut 
also  by  acting  in  a  special  manner  on  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves  of  the 
lungs  and  the  larynx,  by  setting  up  a  sort  of  counter-irritation  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  and  establishing  perspiration;  and  by  these  means 
arresting  the  process  of  transudation." 

Amongst  the  medicines  to  which  a  certain  specific  virtue  has  been 
ascribed,  Valleix  mentions — (1.)  SuljyMiret  of  potash;  Imt  as,  in  the  first 
place,  there  is  little  or  no  sound  evidence  of  its  efficacy,  and  as,  secondly,  it  is 
a  dangerous  remedy,  we  may  pass  it  over  without  further  remark.  (2.)  Poly- 
gala  Senega  has  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  croup ;   but  most  of  the 
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physicians  who  have  advocated  its  use,  at  the  same  time  employ  calomel, 
diaphoretics,  and  tartar  emetic — one  or  all;  and  commence  with  the 
abstraction  of  blood.  Hence,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  the 
efficacy  of  polygala,  given  alone,  would  be.  We  know,  however,  that  this 
plant  has  well-marked  emetic  and  purgative  properties;  and  it  is  to  these, 
and  chiefly  to  the  former,  that  it  doubtless  owes  its  v^ue  in  such  diseases 
as  eroup.  (3.)  MercurUds,  Calomel  seems  as  freely  given  in  Qermany, 
if  not  in  France,  as  in  England.  A  case  is  alluded  to,  in  which  Autenrieth 
gave  a  scruple  and  a  half  in  twenty-four  hours  to  a  child  aged  five  years 
and  a  half.  Yalleix  believes  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  calomel  can  cure 
croup. 

Local  counter-irrilants  applied  to  the  shirh, — Blisters  to  the  neck  and 
chest,  and  sinapisms  to  the  legs  and  feet,  have  been  warmly  recommended 
by  several  writers :  we  believe  that  cloths,  soaked  in  very  hot  water,  form 
the  best  counter-irritant  for  the  throat  and  neck.  The  insufflation  of 
various  powders,  especially  of  alum,  calomel  (one  part  to  twenty  of  powdered 
sugar),  and  of  red  precipitate  (one  part  to  twelve  of  powdered  sugar- candy, 
according  to  Trousseau),  has  been  found  serviceable  in  some  cases.  Dr. 
Horace  Green's  local  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  so  recently 
noticed  in  this  journal,  that  we  need  not  advert  to  it. 

Of  all  these  medicines,  then,  which  are  we  to  select?  The  answer  is  by 
no  means  easy.  Putting  out  of  the  question  Dr.  Horace  Green's  treat- 
ment, of  which  we  have  not  yet  had  sufficient  experience  to  speak  as  to  its 
safety,  we  believe  that  our  principal  reliance  must  be  placed  on  the  class  of 
emetics,  especially  tartarized  antimony,  and  on  counter-irritation,  by  hot 
cloths  or  sponges  to  the  neck  and  throat.  Whether  bloodletting  should 
be  adopted  is  a  question  that  must  be  determined  by  the  consideration 
of  two  points — viz.,  1st,  the  type  of  the  disease;  and  2ndly,  the  general 
condition  and  strength  of  the  patient 

Yalleix  devotes  a  considerable  space  to  the  subject  of  tracheotomy  in 
croup.  We  have  condensed  from  his  pages  the  following  brief  rules,  by 
which  the  practitioner  may  decide  whether  or  not  tracheotomy  is 
advisable : 

1.  Tracheotomy  should  be  practised  in  all  cases  in  which  decided  symp- 
toms of  asphyxia  have  set  in,  when  the  voice  is  gone,  and  when  the  efforts 
of  the  cough  and  of  vomiting  appear  insufficient  to  ex{)el  the  false  mem- 
branes. In  such  a  case  we  should  not  hesitate  to  operate,  unless  there  is 
present  one  of  the  contra-indications  presently  to  be  noticed. 

2.  It  is  also  expedieut  that  it  should  be  had  recourse  to  in  less  advanced 
cases — ^namely,  where  there  is  great  difficulty  of  respiration,  and  where  the 
most  powerful  remedies  will  not  cause  the  expulsion  of  the  membrane, 
before  the  forces  are  too  far  depressed,  or  a  false  membrane  is  formed  in 
the  bronchi.  The  number  of  fatal  cases  of  tracheotomy  in  croup  would 
doubtless  have  been  much  smaller,  if  the  operation  had  been  not  too  long 
postponed. 

The  following  are  the  contra-indications : 

1.  As  a  general  rule,  although  at  least  one  exceptional  case  is  on  record 
when  the  false  membrane  extends  to  the  bronchi.  ' 

2.  When  pneumonia,  pulmonary  tubercles,  or  any  far-advanced  organic 
disease,  is  present. 
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The  Dext  disease  to  which  we  shall  advert  is  oedema  glottidis,  an  affection 
essentially  of  adult  life,  and  more  common  in  the  male  than  the  female 
sex.  It  seldom  attacks  perfectly  healthy  persons,  its  most  common  victims 
being  convalescents  from  serious  diseases — as,  for  instance,  typhus,  the 
exanthemata,  pneumonia,  S^c.  Nor  is  it  uncommon  in  connexion  with 
otb^  diseases  of  the  larynx,  especially  with  ulceration,  or  abscesses  in  that 
pordon  of  the  neck. 

Sub-mucous  infiltration  of  the  glottis  is  generally  induced  by  more  or 
less  intense  hyperemia ;  when,  however,  it  occurs  during  convalescence 
frum  typhous  or  exanthematous  fevers,  there  is  mere  serous  efiusion  into 
the  cellular  tissue,  without  any  hyperaemia.  It  sometimes  also  occurs  in 
general  dropsy;  it  is  then  more  chronic  than  in  the  preceding  cases. 

Of  forty  cases  collected  by  Valleix,*  two  occurred  in  children  less  than 
tea  years  of  age ;  the  ages  of  the  others  ranged  from  eighteen  to  seventy- 
one;  twenty-nine  were  males,  and  eleven  females.  Only  four  of  the 
persons  attacked  were  previously  in  a  state  of  health ;  twelve  were  suffering 
firom  severe  laryngeal  disease;  ten  were  suffering  or  convalescent  from 
typhus  fever;  four  were  recovering  from  pneumonia;  two  from  acute 
cutaneous  eruptions;  and  two  from  surgical  accidents. 

The  followiiig  are  the  symptoms ;  we  have  slightly  condensed  them  from 
Wunderlich. 

The  disease  may  begin  as  a  common  case  of  laryngitis,  or  as  a  laryngeal 
eatarrL  There  are  hoarseness,  pain,  and  a  sensation  of  burning  and 
pricking  in  the  larynx,  with  an  obstinate,  dry,  proup-like  cough,  and  fever; 
tliese  symptoms  in  a  few  days  attain  a  degree  of  great  intensity,  and  we 
likewise  have  perfect  aphonia  and  much  dyspnoea.  The  respiration  is 
Qov  audible  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  it  may  be  easily  seen  that  the 
act  of  inspiration  is  more  interfered  with  than  that  of  expiration.  The 
tbyroid  gland  and  the  whole  neck  are  swollen.  The  patient  complains  that 
he  feds  as  if  a  foreign  body  were  in  the  larynx,  or  as  if  he  were  being 
strangled;  and  on  examining  with  the  finger,  we  can  detect  a  tumour 
projecting  behind  the  epiglottis.  As  the  dyspnoea  increases,  the  face 
becomes  blue,  the  pulse  small  and  irregular,  and  the  skin  cold.  The 
patient  throws  himself  into  all  positions,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  relief, 
bends  back  the  neck,  and  struggles  for  air.  Death  either  supervenes  during 
a  paroxysm  of  this  sort,  or  else,  as  is  more  common,  the  patient  sinks  into 
A  comatose  state,  the  respiration  gradually  becomes  slower,  and  the  pulse 
snialler,  and  he  dies  without  a  struggle. 

Recovery  without  operative  aid  can  only  l)e  hoped  for  when  the  swelling 
begins  to  diminish  after  the  first  day  or  two,  or  when  its  progress  has 
been  slow,  and  it  has  never  attained  much  size.  When,  in  addition  to  the 
dyspnoea,  there  is  the  cyanotic  coloration  of  the  face,  a  spontaneous  recovery 
]8  scarcely  to  be  expected.  As  a  general  rule,  the  danger  of  the  affection 
M  proportional  to  the  rapidity  with  which  it  comes  on. 

In  reference  to  treatment,  Wunderlich  observes  that ; 

"If  we  have  to  treat  a  vigorous  person,  and  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
"unour  is  induced  by  hyperemia,  we  must  take  a  large  quantity  of  blood  from  the 
*^  apply  leeches  freely  to  the  neck,  and  then  give  an  emetic  or  drastic  purga- 
tive, 80  as  to  establish  a  derivative  action  to  the  intestines. 

*  Mrmoiret  de  I'Acad^role  de  M^.,  1845,  t.  xU.  p.  83,  published  three  yeart  subsequenUy  to  the 
volone  <tf  Uw  <  Oaide  da  Jd^edn  Practiden,*  cooUiuing  the  article  oa  <  Lar/oglte  (Ed^ateuae.* 
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"  This  mode  of  treatment  must  be  several  times  repeated  during  the  first  few 
days,  till  the  impediment  to  the  breathing  begins  to  yield. 

"  Wiien  the  patient  was  previously  in  a  debilitated  condition,  (as,  for  instance,  if 
he  were  phthisical  or  convalescent  after  fever,  &c.,)  or  when  for  any  cause  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  no  hyperemia,  and  that  there  is  merely  a  serous 
effusion,  we  may  try  the  effect  of  strong  derivative  action  to  the  throat  and  neck, 
as,  for  instance,  vcj<iration  by  boiling  water,  hot  tincture  of  cantharides,  &c.  Strong 
emetics  Csulphate  of  zinc  and  sulphate  of  copper)  and  drastic  purgatives  are  also 
indicated. 

"  If  the  t amour  be  visible  behind  the  epiglottis,  we  may  attempt  to  scarify  it 
with  the  lancet,  or  with  the  finger-nail,  cut  to  a  sharp  point. 

"  When  the  danger  of  suffocation  becomes  very  urgent,  and  the  vesicular  respira- 
tion weak  and  inaudible  in  some  parts  of  the  cliest,  and  when,  further,  the  coun 
tenance  assumes  a  bluish  red  colour,  we  niust  no  longer  delay  opening  a  new  wav 
for  the  respiration  beneath  the  impediment.  The  best  method  is  to  cut  througL 
some  of  the  rings  of  the  trachea,  beneath  the  cricoid  cartilage.  When  that  is 
impossible,  we  select  the  space  between  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages,  and 
introduce  and  retain  a  canula,  till  the  respiration  can  again  be  conducted  through 
the  larynx."  (Wunderlicb,  vol.  iii.  p.  374.) 

The  next  disease  to  which  we  shall  advert  is  one  of  very  coniinon  occur- 
rence— namely,  acute  hranciiitis.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice,  that  no 
definite  idea  was  attached  to  the  word  bronchitis,  although  it  had  been  long 
vaguely  in  use,  till  P.  Frank  published  his  *  Interpretationes  Clinic©*  in 
1812,  and  Badham  his  'Essay  on  Bronchitis'  in  1814;  these  pathologists 
being  the  first  who  clearly  established  the  anatomical  seat  of  this  affection. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  etiology  of  this  affection,  we  find  that  Wunderlich 
mentions  the  following  diseases  as  having  a  tendency  to  induce  secondary- 
bronchitis: 

Diseases  of  the  air-passages  themselves,  extending  to  the  bronchial 
tubes ;  as,  for  instance,  corjza,  laryngitis,  and  tracheitis,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  pneumonia,  tubercular  disease,  and  cancer  and  gangrene  of  the  lung*, 
on  the  other.  Chronic  bronchitis  must  also  be  mentioned  as  predisposing 
to  the  acute  form  of  disease. 

Diseases  which  mechanically  cause  a  stasis  or  congestion  of  the  bron- 
chial mucous  membrane ;  amongst  these  we  may  especially  place  enlarge- 
ment of  the  thyroid  gland  and  heart-disease. 

Acute  exanthematous  eruptions,  especially  measles^  are  commonly 
accompanied  with  more  or  less  bronchitis. 

Affections  in  which  the  blood  is  poisoned  or  qualitatively  affected  to  any 
degree.  Among  the  acute  diseases  of  this  class  we  may  place  typhus, 
pysemia,  putrid  fever,  glanders,  Ac,  and  among  the  chronic,  lead -cachexia, 
arthritis,  Bright's  disease,  degeneration  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  the 
dyscrasia  of  spirit-drinkers,  marasmus,  <kc. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  sketch  of  the  mode  of  treatment  recom- 
mended by  the  same  author.  It  must  be  adopted  to  meet  the  following 
indications : 

1.  The  indicatio  causalis,  which,  when  the  disease  is  once  established, 
consists  merely  in  avoiding  fresh  noxious  influences,  which  might  aggra- 
vate or  prolong  the  disease,  or  might  promote  relapses,  and  in  due  atten- 
tion to  diet  and  general  hygifene. 

2.  The  indication  to  moderate  the  hypersemia ;  general  bloodletting  when 
necessary;  local  bloodletting;  cooling  salts,  as,  for  instance,  nitre;  and 
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drinks  containing  the  acetates  and  citrates ;  derivatives,  as,  for  instance, 
drastic  purgatives,  and  counter-irritants  applied  to  tlie  skin.  This  indica- 
tion can  generally  only  be  of  essential  use,  either  at  the  commencement  of 
the  disease  or  during  an  exacerbation. 

3.  The  indication  to  favour  and  promote  secretion.  Abundance  of 
mild  warm  fluids,  nauseating  doses  of  tartarized  antimony,  ipecacuanha, 
and  squill ;  the  inhalation  of  vapour;  when  there  is  much  dithculty  in  getting 
rid  of  the  secretion,  we  roust  have  recourse  to  larj^er  doses  of  the  above 
medicines,  to  muriate  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  to  senega. 

4.  The  indication  to  allay  the  cough,  general  irritation  of  the  throat,  tl'c. 
The  cough  can  often  be  moderated  to  a  great  degree  by  a  mere  effort  of 
the  will.  Large  warm  cataplasms  or  hot  fomentations  applied  externally, 
and  mild  mucilaginous  infusions,  decoctions,  and  emulsions,  are  servicealile. 
When  the  cough  is  very  hard  and  obstinate,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
narcotics  (morphia,  prus«ic  acid,  hyoscyamus,  stramonium,  and  aconite),  to 
metallic  remedies  (as  flowers  of  zinc),  and  to  counter-irritants  applied  to 
the  skin  (as  cantharides,  croton  oil,  and  tartar  emetic). 

5.  The  indication  to  limit  too  abundant  a  secretion.  This  is  eMected 
partly  by  expectorants,  as  senega,  ammoniacum,  the  balsams,  cVc,  and 
partly  by  medicines  acting  strongly  on  the  kidneys,  as  squill,  digitalis, 
juniper,  and  turpentine. 

6.  The  indication  to  support  the  strength,  especially  in  young  children, 
^reak  persons,  and  the  aged.  This  must  be  effected  chiefly  by  diet.  When 
there  is  much  collapse,  musk  may  be  given  to  children,  and  camphor  and 
wine  to  adults.  Aromatic  liniments  should  be  rubbed  over  the  chest, 
whatever  the  age  of  the  patient  may  be. 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  treatment  required  for  special  forms  of 
bronchitis,  we  may  observe  that — 

"In  the  catarrh  of  new-bom  infants  and  children  at  the  breast,  we  should 
prescribe  first  an  emetic  (kermesj  in  several  small  doses,  then  miJd  laxatives 
(calomel  and  manna),  diaphoretic  and  diuretic  infusions,  (Had.  graminis  cum 
liquiritia),  and  sweet  muciliiginous  drink  (containing  marsh-mallow).  When  the 
cough  is  very  obstinate  and  irritative,  one  or  two  drops  of  tincture  of  opium,  and  (i 
blister.  In  cases  of  greater  danger,  benzoic  acid,  scutga,  balsam  of  copaiva, 
musk:  when  there  is  much  fever,  oxide  of  zinc.  [We  much  doubt  whether  the 
safetv  of  the  "new-bom  infants"  will  be  much  promoted  by  giving  them  "one  or 
two  drops  of  tincture  of  opium."] 

"In  the  catarrh  of  aged  perstms  we  must  avoid  purgatives  and  all  depressinij 
influences.  An  emetic  shouJd  be  prescril>ed  at  the  commencement,  and  afterwards 
senega,  and  balsam  of  copaiva :  wlien  the  affection  has  existed  for  some  time,  we 
may  have  recourse  to  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  benzoic  acid;  and  when  there  is 
great  exhaustion,  quinine,  wine,  and  camphor,  must  be  ordered 

"  In  the  catarrh  of  tuberculous  patients,  if  they  are  still  tolerably  strong,  local 
abstraction  of  blood  must  be  prescribed ;  if  they  are  much  reduced,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  narcotics.  The  treatment  already  recommended  must  be  adopted, 
except  that  emetics,  drastics,  and  strong  diaphoretics  should  be  avoided.  The 
stronger  expectorants,  as  polygala  and  hchen,  should  be  tried  at  a  comparatively 
early  staee. 

"  In  the  catarrh  of  patients  with  heart- disease,  we  must  decide  from  the  general 
symptoms,  whether  there  should  be  any  local  abstraction  of  blood.  In  addition  to 
other  treatment,  digitalis  should  be  given  in  an  early  stage  of  the  afl'ection,  and 
emetics  and  diaphoretics  should  be  avoided. 

"  In  catarrh  during  pregnancy,  the  abstraction  of  blood,  especially  venesection, 
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gives  great  relief.  Narcotics  must  frequently  be  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  bad  ellVct  of  the  cuiighouthe  ovum.  The  bowels  must  be  kept  quite  open  by 
injections  and  the  mildest  laxatives,  all  drastic  purgatives,  emetics,  diaphoretics, 
and  powerful  diuretics,  being  avoided. 

"  In  catarrh  with  copious  serous  secretion,  we  must  prescribe  emetics,  drastic 
j)urgatives,  and  powerful  diuretics,  and  must  Imve  recourse  to  the  stronger  expec- 
torants, as  senega,  ammoniacum,  balsam  of  copaiva,  arnica,  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
AVhen  there  is  much  perspiration,  aromatic  washes  to  the  chest  are  veiy  useful. 

"  In  capillary  bronchitis,  venesection  must  onlv  be  had  recourse  to  in  adults,  ia 
primary  attacks,  and  at  the  commencement  of  tne  disease ;  even  under  these  cir- 
cumstances its  uses  are  very  doubtful,  and  in  opposite  conditions  the  danger  of 
such  a  practice  is  unquestionable.  Local  bloodletting  is  less  dangerous,  but  never 
of  much  service.  The  repeated  administration  of  emetics  is  the  most  serviceable 
treatment,  but  they  are  oidy  of  use  when  they  produce  actual  vomiting;  we  must 
also  apply  irritating  cataplasms  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  ^ve  warm,  mucilaginous, 
sweet  drinks,  and  be  careful  that  the  supine  position  is  avoided.  At  a  later  stage,  in. 
order  to  facilitate  the  expectoration,  we  muat  also  give  stronger  remedies,  as  senega 
and  turpentine,  and  if  the  case  becomes  chronic,  balsam  of  copal va."  (Wunderlicn, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  399,  400.) 

Wunderlich  describes  two  varieties  of  dironic  bronchitis — namely, 
chronic  bronchitis  with  abundant  secretion,  and  dry  chronic  bronchitis. 
The  former  either  gives  rise  to  dilatations  and  contractions  or  obliteratioii 
of  the  bronchial  tubes,  with  pulmonary  emphysema  and  oedema,  and 
general  droi)sy,  and  finally  (though  often  not  till  many  years  have  elapsed) 
to  suiFocation  from  the  non'removal  of  the  sputa ;  or  in  an  exacerbation 
it  merges  into  acute  oedema  of  the  lungs,  capillary  bronchitis,  or  pneu- 
monia, and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  terminates  fatally.  The  dry 
variety,  on  the  other  hand,  commonly  terminates  in  pulmonary  emphy- 
sema, or  when  this  is  simultaneously  present,  it  is  developed  to  a  greater 
degree :  moreover,  cirrhosis  of  the  lungs  and  obliteration  of  the  bronchial 
tubes,  as  well  as  oedema  of  the  lungs,  appear  to  be  developed  by  the 
influence  of  dry  chronic  bronchitis.  It  is  by  these  secondary  diseases  that 
it  most  commonly  proves  fatal,  although  it  sometimes  terminates  in  acute 
capillary  bronchitis,  or  pneumonia. 

Wunderlich  gives  an  excellent  history  of  pulnwnary  empfiysema.  In 
alluding  to  Dr.  Kamadge's  idea,  that  the  production  of  emphysema  cures 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  he  observes  that  he  has  seen  very  decided  cases 
of  chronic  emphysema,  in  which  tubercles  and  tuberculous  caverns  were 
present  in  the  lungs.  The  following  are  his  remarks  on  the  treatment  of 
this  affection.     The  indications  are : 

1 .  The  treatment  of  the  accompanying  catarrh,  by  mucilaginous  drinks, 
narcotics,  expectorants,  and  diuretics. 

2.  The  occasional  removal  of  the  stagnated  air  by  an  emetic. 

3.  The  avoidance  of  all  accidental  impediments  to  the  respiration,  such 
as  tight-lacing,  the  accumulation  of  large  fsecal  masses  in  the  colon,  &c 

4.  A  moderate  and  uniform  exercise  of  the  respiratory  muscles ;  mode- 
rate general  exercise,  and  the  avoidance  of  a  sedentuy  life;  no  over- 
exertion of  the  respiratory  organs. 

5.  A  good,  pure,  dry  atmosphere,  free  from  all  noxious  exhalations. 

G.  A  diminution  of  the  necessity  for  respiration  (Laennec)  by  the  use 
of  opium. 

7.  An  artificial  augmentation  of  the  contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  air- 
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cells;  the  breathing  of  a  somewhat  stimulating  (mountain  or  sea)  air, 
inhalations,  antimony,  strychnine,  pectoral  tonics  (such  as  senega,  polygala, 
lichen  Islandicus),  and  electricity. 

8.  The  avoidance  of  any  cutaneous  chill,  and  care  to  keep  the  functions 
of  the  skin  in  a  state  of  activity  by  wearing  ilaunel,  by  friction,  stimulating 
washes,  he 

9.  When  there  is  a  threatening  of  immediate  danger,  we  must  prescribe 
ether,  camphor,  and  other  stimulants.  Recourse  should  never  be  had  to 
general  bloodletting,  even  when  there  is  apparent  congestion  of  the 
lungs ;  if  there  is  much  impediment  to  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the 
head,  a  little  blood  may  be  taken  locally  from  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or 
the  temples. 

Bronchial  and  pulmona/ry  hcemorrJio^es  next  claim  our  attention.  Every 
practical  observer  must,  we  think,  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Wunderlich,  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  draw  a  strict  line  of  demar- 
cation between  haemorrhage  from  the  bronchial  tubes  and  from  the  lungs. 
He  adopts  the  following  arrangement  of  this  class  of  hsemorrhages : 

1.  Haemorrhage  in  which  the  blood  is  for  some  time  retained  in  the 
bronchial  tubes,  and  finally  discharged  from  them ;  the  question  whether 
the  blood  were  originally  effused  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  whether  it 
came  from  the  [yuluionary  cells,  being  put  out  of  the  question.  (Bronchial 
haemorrhage,  in  the  more  extended  sense.) 

2.  Haemorrhage  in  which  the  blood  is  entirely  or  partially  retained  in 
the  uninjured  pulmonary  tissue,  through  a  portion  of  which  it  is  uniformly 
infiltrated.  (Hasmoptoic  infarctus.) 

3.  Haemorrhage  in  which  the  blood  collects  in  a  cavity  formed  by  the 
destruction  of  the  tissue  of  the  lung.  (Pulmonary  apoplexy.) 

We  shall  briefly  notice  the  etiology  and  pathological  anatomy  of  these 
three  forms  of  pulmonary  haemorrhage. 

Blood  may  be  effused  into  the  bronchial  tubes  in  various  ways,  and 
frum  numerous  causes;  it  may  arise  from  a  perforation  of  an  artery 
(aneurism)  into  a  bronchus,  from  intense  hyperaemia  and  inflammation  of 
the  bronchial  tubes,  from  ulceration  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane, 
or  as  a  consequence  of  pulmonary  hyperaemia,  pneumonia,  tubercular 
caverns,  or  gangrene  of  the  lungs. 

Besides  the  changes  giving  rise  to  the  effusion  of  blood,  the  following 
anatomical  disturbances  are  found  to  occur  in  the  bronchial  tubes.  The 
effusion  is  observed  to  have  taken  place  either  in  the  sub-mucous  cellular 
tissue,  or  in  the  canal,  or  in  both  simultaneously :  in  the  first  case,  we 
observe  larger  or  smaller  patches  of  a  blackish-red  colour  on  the  mucous 
membrane,  which,  when  cut  through,  show  that  the  sub-mucous  tissue  is 
swollen  and  infiltrated  with  blood.  When  blood  has  accumulated  in  the 
canal,  as  indeed  usually  occurs  in  fatal  cases,  we  may  find  it  either  fluid 
or  in  clots. 

Hsemoptoic  infarctus — the  second  of  these  forms  of  pulmonary  haemor- 
rhage— was  found  by  Bochdalek  to  be  the  cause  of  death  76  times  in 
4500  examinations  of  the  dead  body  in  the  Prague  Hospital;  so  that, 
taking  into  consideration  the  cases  which  recover,  we  may  regard  this 
as  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  interstitial  haemorrhage.  It 
occurs  afi  a  consequence  of  intense  hyperaemia  of  the  lungs,  terminating  in 
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laceration  of  the  vessel.  Although  the  cause  of  the  hypeneniia  and  of 
the  infarctus  may  thus  be  regarded  as  one  and  the  same,  all  forms  of  hyper- 
aemia— even  when  of  the  same  degree  and  the  same  intensity — do  not 
equally  predispose  to  the  rupture  of  vessels  and  the  induction  of  sanguineous 
infarctus.  This  peculiar  tendency  is  most  manifest  in  cases  of  heart- 
disease,  especially  when  the  cardiac  affection  has  given  rise  to  dropsical 
eftusions,  and  in  cachectic  conditions  of  the  system,  as  in  cases  of  habitual 
intemperance,  of  diseased  spleen  and  liver,  of  Bright's  disease  and  pf 
cancer.  Tliis  variety  of  haemorrhage  is  very  rare  in  persons  who  are 
otherwise  well  and  of  strong  constitution. 

In  this  form  of  haemorrhage,  the  blood  is  effused  into  the  air-cells 
without  any  perceptible  laceration  of  tissue,  and  remains  there  in  a 
coagulated  state.  On  examining  the  pulmonary  tissue,  we  perceive  one 
or  more  black  or  blackish-  red  patches,  varying  in  size  from  a  mere  point 
to  the  magnitude  of  four  cubic  inches,  and  commonly  situated  in  the  lower 
lobes.  These  portions  do  not  crepitate,  sink  when  placed  in  water,  and 
on  great  pressure  nothing  exudes  but  a  little  thick  sanguineous  fluid. 
They  contrast  most  strongly  with  the  other  parts  of  the  lungs,  when  these 
organs  have  comparatively  little  general  tendency  to  hyperaemia.  The 
bronchial  tubes  are  usually  filled  with  fluid,  or  coagulated  blood,  are 
redder  than  usual,  and  present  an  appearance  of  ecchymosis.  If  the 
haemorrhagic  infarctus  has  continued  for  some  time  without  giving  rise  to 
a  fatal  result,  the  effused  blood  gradually  becomes  less  dark,  and  assumes 
a  brownish-red  tint;  there  is  a  sanguineo-serou-j  infiltration  around  the 
affected  spot,  and  the  blood  becomes  gradually  resorbed :  the  spot  itself, 
however,  even  in  the  most  favourable  cases,  remains  for  a  considerable 
time  dark-coloured,  flabby,  and  inelastic,  and  cannot  receive  the  proper 
supply  of  air.  The  resorption  of  the  blood  is  often  only  imperfectly 
effected ;  and  in  that  case,  the  diseased  spot,  instead  of  softening,  hardens, 
and  presents  a  black,  shrivelled  appearance.  In  some  eases,  again,  there 
is  inflammation  set  up,  and  the  whole  becomes  converted  into  a  circum- 
scribed abscess;  and  gangrene  has  been  known  to  supervene  on  this 
affection.     These  two  last-named  terminations  are,  however,  very  rare. 

Pulmonary  apoplexy,  that  is  to  say,  laceration  of  the  tissue  of  the  lung 
and  the  effusion  of  blood  within  it,  is  the  rarest  of  the  three  forms  of 
haemorrhage  from  the  respiratory  passages.  It  is  most  commonly  produced 
by  the  rupture  of  one  of  the  larger  pulmonary  vessels,  consequent  on 
atheromatous  deposition,  aneurism,  ulceration,  gangrene,  ic;  and  is  very 
seldom,  if  ever,  caused  by  capillary  haemorrhage  and  hyperaemia. 

The  extravasated  blood  thus  forms  a  cavity  in  the  pulmonary  tissue  in 
which  it  collects.  When  the  haemorrhage  occurs  near  the  outer  surface  of 
the  lung,  the  blood  often  bursts  through  the  serous  membrane,  and  accu- 
mulates in  the  pleural  sac.  Bricheteau  has  recorded  a  singular  case 
([Archiv.  Q6n.  de  M6d.  t.  xii.  p.  401),  in  which  the  blood  made  its  way 
into  the  pleural  sac,  through  five  or  six  distinct  oi>ening8. 

We  frequently  meet  with  cases  which  seem  almost  equally  pertaining  to 
infarctus  and  pulmonary  apoplexy;  indeed,  we  believe  that  although 
extreme  cases  of  each  are  well  marked,  the  two  affections  so  merge  into 
one  another,  that  no  strict  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between  them. 

The  following  are  the  principal  modes  in  which  severe  cases  of  bronchial 
and  pulmonary  haemorrhage  may  terminate  : 
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(a.)  In  cure ;  the  pulse,  skin,  respiration,  &c,,  gradually  becoming  normal. 

(h.)  Iq  pleuritis;  especially  in  cases  where  the  blood  has  been  effused 
in  the  yicinity  of  the  pleura,  or  has  perforated  that  membrane. 

(c)  In  pneumonia,  which  is  set  up  about  the  spot  in  which  the  effusion 
has  occurred ;  it  may  either  remain  circumscribed,  or  gradually  extend  itself. 

id.)  In  oedema  of  the  lungs. 

(«.)  In  gangrene  of  the  lungs ;  especially  when  the  pulmonary  vessels 
are  plugged  up  with  clots  of  blood  or  fibrin. 

(/)  In  tuberculosis. 

(^.)  In  death;  which  may  occur — (1.)  Directly,  by  suffocation,  or  by  the   . 
gradual  supervention  of  coma,  with  or  without  anaemia ;  or  (2.)  Indirectly, 
by  the  secondary  diseases  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  remarks  on  treatment  to  call  for  special  comment^ 
and  we  therefore  pass  on  to  the  next  head,  the 

Exudations  and  InfiUratlons,     These  are  arranged  under   the  seven 
following  heads  : 

1.  (Edema  of  the  lungs. 

2.  Pneumonia. 

3.  Typhous  exudation. 

4.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

5.  Cancer  of  the  lungs. 

6.  Pigmentary  deposits  in  the  lungs. 

7.  Earthy  deposits  in  the  lungs. 

(Edema  of  tJte  lungs  was  never  clearly  recognised  till  the  time  of 
Laennec;  and,  indeed,  it  is  to  that  distinguished  physician  and  to  Andral 
that  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  knowledge  we  at  present  possess  on 
the  subject.  It  is  an  affection  common  to  all  ages,  and  occurring  more 
frequently  as  a  secondary  than  as  a  primary  disease.  It  may  arise  from  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  blood,  especially  from  too  watery  a  condition  of 
that  fluid ;  occurring  either  slowly,  in  the  form  of  "  serous  cacheida"  and 
general  diropsy;  or  suddenly,  from  the  rapid  suppression  of  watery 
discbarges  from  the  skin  or  kidneys,  or  the  rapid  absorption  of  serous 
effusions.  Granular  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  the  chronic  alteration  of  the  blood  which  induces  pulmonary  oedema. 

Other  lung-diseases,  especially  gangrene,  pneumonia,  and  catarrh,  may 
give  rise  to  pulmonary  oedema,  which  in  these  cases  is  often  overlooked, 
its  symptoms  being  partially  masked  by  those  of  the  primary  disease.  It 
may  originate  in  disease  of  the  heart  or  vessels.  Any  obstacle  to  the  free 
return  of  the  blood  from  the  lungs,  either  insufficiency  or  obstruction  of 
the  mitral  valves,  or  contraction  or  occlusion  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  may 
produce  oedema.  That  it  may  depend  upon  disease  of  the  nervous  system  is 
obvious,  from  its  supervening  after  section  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and 
from  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  in  cerebral  diseases. 

Lastly,  it  sometimes  occurs  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  in  aged 
and  weakened  persons  it  rapidly  proves  fatal.  This  is  a  disease  which 
sometimes  proves  fatal  even  in  a  few  hours.  In  this  very  rapid  fonn  there 
is  sudden  dyspnoea,  the  circulation  is  impeded,  the  brain  overloaded  with 
blood,  the  face  livid,  and  a  little  bloody  froth  exudes  from  the  lips  of  the 
dying  patient.  Commonly,  however,  the  disease,  even  in  its  acute  form,  is 
not  so  rapid  in  its  progress,  and  the  following  are  the  ordinary  symptoms : 

There  is  very  painful  dyspnoea,  and  a  straining,  spasmodic  cough,  which 
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brings  up  a  little  frothy  and  watery  sputum,  often  tinged  with  blood.  The 
thoracic  movements  are  very  much  impeded.  The  respiratory  sound  is  at 
some  spots  blowing,  hissing,  or  almost  whistling,  while  at  others  there  is  a 
finely  vesicular,  moist  crepitation,  especially  at  the  posterior  and  inferior 
parts  of  the  thorax,  and  sometimes  (when  the  (edematous  lung  is  firm  and 
dense)  there  is  bronchial  respiration.  The  sounds  elicited  on  percussion 
are  generally  almost  nomial,  but  sometimes  rather  tympanitic,  and 
occasionally,  especially  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  lung,  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  disease,  somewhat  dull.  The  countenance  is  expressive  of 
suffering,  and  has  a  blanched  and  dusky  oedematous  appearance,  a  livid 
tint  supervening  shortly  before  the  fatal  termination.  If  the  cause  of  the 
CBdema  be  not  quickly  removed,  the  patient  dies  from  suffocation,  with 
which  coma  is  frequently  associated. 

Chronic  oedema  only  gives  rise  to  striking  symptoms,  when  it  affects  a 
large  portion  of  the  lungs. 

In  regard  to  treatment,  in  the  very  rapid  cases  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  we  must  have  recourse  to  powerful  counter-irritants  to  the  skin 
and  to  stimulating  enemata.  These  cases  are,  however,  seldom  amenable  to 
treatment.  In  the  less  acute  and  in  the  chronic  cases,  we  must  endeavour 
to  remove  the  cause  on  which  the  oedema  is  dependent ;  thus,  if  it  depend 
on  suppression  of  the  cutaneous  transpiration,  we  must  apply  stimulating^ 
embrocations,  hot  fomentations,  &c.;  if  on  congestion  or  pneumonia,  we 
must  abstract  blood ;  if  on  the  rapid  drying  of  chronic  ulcers,  we  must 
dress  them  with  cantharides;  if  on  renal  disease,  we  must  direct  our 
treatment  to  the  kidneys,  and  so  on.  We  must  also  attempt  to  establish 
a  derivative  action  towards  the  intestinal  canal  and  the  kidneys,  by  drastic 
purgatives  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  other,  at  first,  by  acetate  of  potash 
and  nitre,  and  subsequently  by  squills  and  juniper.  Emetics  are  only 
rarely  of  service.  In  chronic  cases  there  is  an  abundant  watery  expectora- 
tion, which  we  must  attempt  to  check  by  such  means  as  will  strengthen 
and  give  tone  to  the  lungs. 

For  this  purpose  we  must  recommend  a  dry  and  moderately  warm 
atmosphere,  and  such  remedies  as  polygala,  senega,  lichen  islandicus, 
and  iron. 

The  subject  of  pneumonia,  when  taken  in  its  general  bearings,  is  so 
extensive,  and  is  so  fully  discussed  by  all  our  authors,  that  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  review  it  in  the  present  article.  We  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  several  monographs  that  have  recently 
appeared  on  this  disease ;  and  we  can  then  introduce  any  remarks  of  Wun- 
derlicb,  Canstatt,  Valleix,  or  the  authors  of  the  Compendium,  which  we  deem 
especially  worthy  of  notice. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  etiology  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  Wimderlich 
notices  the  influence  of  age,  sex,  and  constitution,  of  external  causes  which 
may  give  rise  to  this  disease,  of  functional  derangements  of  other  organs, 
of  different  modes  and  habits  of  life,  of  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  of 
climate,  of  contagion,  and  finally  of  local  processes  in  the  respiratory  organs. 
As  the  subject  is  one  of  much  importance,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  a 
comprehensive  a}>stract  of  his  views. 

Age, — Although  pulmonary  tuberculosis  may  occur  at  any  age,  it  is 
extremely  rare  in  the  foetus,  and  before  the  third  or  fourth  month  of 
extra- uterine  existence.      This    is   regarded  as   the  first   minimnwi    of 
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frequency.  About  the  period  of  first  dentition,  there  is  an  augmented 
disposition  to  tubercular  deposits  generally,  and  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis ; 
the  bronchial  glands  are,  however,  more  frequently  affected  than  the  lungs. 
At  about  the  eighth  year,  the  frequency  of  tuberculosis  somewhat  diminishes, 
and  this  diminution  becomes  more  rapid  at  the  age  of  puberty,  the  second 
minimum  being  reached  at  about  the  twentieth  year.  From  this  ]>eriod 
the  frequency  rapidly  advances,  and  attains  its  second  maximum  at  about 
the  thirtieth  year,  when  at  least  one-half  of  the  dead  bodies  that  are 
examined  present  pulmonary  tubercles,  which  are  far  more  frecjuently  the 
actual  cause  of  death  than  the  pulmonary  tubercles  found  in  the  first 
maximum  between  the  second  and  fourteenth  years.  From  the  thirtieth 
year  the  frequency  diminishes,  at  first  very  gradually,  but  much  more 
rapidly  between  the  fiftieth  and  sixty-fifth  years,  without,  however,  attaining 
the  minimum  presented  at  about  the  twentieth  year ;  in  very  advanced 
age,  the  frequency  again  slightly  rises.  The  above  conclusions  are  deduced 
from  the  statistical  investigations  of  Guersant,  Papavoine,  Sir  James  Clark, 
Clendinning,  Loui-?,  Lombard,  Briquet,  and  Cless. 

Sex. — The  evidence  on  this  point  is  very  contradictory,  but  the  disease 
seems  to  preponderate  slightly  in  the  female  sex. 

ConttUutimi, — An  hereditary  predisposition  to  this  disease  has  been 
recognised  from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  still  undecided  whether  the 
iather  or  the  mother  exercises  the  greater  influence  in  transmitting  tlie 
disease;  when  both  are  phthisical,  or  spring  from  families  in  whith  the 
disease  prevails,  the  tendency  is  undoubtedly  increased.  Piorry  found 
that  of  269  cases  of  phthisis,  sixty-three  were  unquestionably  hereditary ; 
and  he  further  ascertained,  that  of  the  children  of  174  healthy  women,  only 
sixteen  were  tuberculous.  In  ninety-five  cases  of  phthisis  investigated  by 
Briquet,  there  were  thirty-six  in  which  an  hereditary  tendency  was  ascer- 
tained. It  may  be  confidently  expected  that  much  important  statistical 
matter  on  this  and  kindred  points  will  be  afforded  us  by  the  able  staff  of 
the  Consumptive.  Hospital.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  parents  suffering 
from  any  debilitating  causes,  and  especially  from  scrofula  or  protracted 
syphilis,  or  marrying  at  too  early  or  too  late  an  age,  are  liable  to  engender 
phthisical  children ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difiiculty  to  obtain  trust- 
worthy statistical  evidence  on  these  points. 

We  must  omit,  from  want  of  space,  any  notice  of  Wunderlich's  excellent 
description  of  the  signs  of  a  tuberculous  diathesis.  In  his  remarks  on  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  finger-nails,  so  commonly  associated  with  phthisis,  and 
formerly  regarded  as  characteristic  of  that  disease,  he  observes  that  it 
likewise  occurs  in  emphysematous  patients,  and  in  cases  of  heart-disease ; 
and  farther,  that  it  often  does  not  show  itself  till  near  the  fatal  termination 
of  the  disorder. 

"Amon^  the  acute  diseases,  typhus  presents  a  sinjjiilar  relation  towards 
tuberculosis.  Tubercles  are  very  rarely  found  in  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have 
died  from  typhus;  but  when  typhus  attacks  a  tuberculous  patient,  it  appears  to 
induce  a  rapid  softening  and  solution  of  the  tuberculous  deposits.  Moreover,  in 
convalescence  after  typhus,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  widely  diffused, 
very  acute,  and  rapidly  destroying  tuberculosis  is  developed,  which  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  fatal  of  the  sequefse  of  typhus.  Dysentery  appears  to  resemble  typhus 
in  its  relations  to  tuberculosis. 

"  Of  all  the  acute  exanthemata,  measles  the  most  frequently  give  rise  to  the 
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development  of  pulmonary  tubercles,  while  scarlatina  and  variola  appear  to  exert 

no  influence  of  this  nature.  ,    .     .        i    j 

"Billict  and  Barthez  state,  that  of  314  cases  of  tuberculosis,  twenty-two 
followed  directly  upon  measles.  As  thev  found  that  of  208  bodies  of  vaccinated 
children,  138  or  66  per  cent,  were  tuberculous,  and  that  of  ninety-five  non- 
vaccinated  bodies,  only  thirty  or  31-5  per  cent,  were  tuberculouB>  they  infer  that 
vaccination  increases  the  disposition  to  tuberculosis. 

"  Moreover,  the  disposition  to  tubercuUir  deposits  appears  to  be  augmented  duniig 
convalescence  from  various  acute  diseases,  and  especially  cpidernic  influenza. 

"Only  few  chronic  diseases  are  known,  which  heighten  the  disposition  to  tuber- 
culosis, and  in  which  tubercles  are  verv  frequently  found.  Of  these,  diabetes 
niellitus  is  the  most  striking;  for  here  it  is  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception,  to 
find  tubercles  in  the  lungs.  They  are  also  very  common  in  mental  diseases,  and 
are  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  Bright's  disease.  Phthisis  also  sometimes  super- 
venes in  chronic  skin-diseases."  (WunderUch,  voLiii.  pp.  508,  509.) 

Tli^  inflivence  of  climate  on  the  development  of  phthisis  is  a  subject  on 
which  much  has  been  written,  but  regarding  which  little  has  been  satis- 
factorily demonstrated.  Bennoiston  de  Chateauneuf  has  calculated  that 
of  one  thousand  soldiers  dying  in  the  north  of  France,  eighty-five  were 
tul>erculou8;  while  of  an  equal  number  in  the  central  parts  and  the  south, 
seventy-three  and  eighty-two  were  thus  afiected.  In  Marseilles,  one-fourth 
of  the  population  is  carried  oflf  by  phthisis.  It  is  common  in  the  West 
Indian  islands,  in  Madeira,  in  Rio  Janeiro,  in  New  Zealand,  in  Nice, 
Florence,  Naples  (where,  according  to  Joum^,  three  deaths  in  every  seven 
result  from  phthisis),  in  Malta,  Spain,  Portugal,  Calcutta,  and  Madras. 
Hence,  no  climate  appears  to  afiford  an  exemption  from  this  malady. 
WunderUch  seems  to  incline  to  the  belief  that  there  is  an  anti^onism 
between  intermittent  fever  and  phthisis;  and  hence  that  marsh- lands  do, 
to  a  certain  degree,  afford  a  protection  agidnst  this  disease. 

The  following  are  the  local  processes  in  the  respiratory  organs  which 
may  pve  rise  to  tubercular  deposits : 

Frequent  attacks  of  acute  bronchial  catarrh  seem  to  predispose  towards 
phthisis,  or  at  all  events  to  hasten  the  eruption  of  its  symptoms  :  so,  also, 
do  epidemic  catarrh  and  pertussis;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  chronic 
bronclual  catarrhs  seem  to  keep  ofiT  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

Pulmonary  congestion  is  very  favourable  to  the  development  of  tuhercle, 
especially  when  it  frequently  recurs  and  affects  the  upper  lobes. 

Haemorrhage  may  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  tubercle  in  a  secondary 
manner,  by  the  retention  of  coagula. 

Pneumonia  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  tuberculosis,  the  remains  of  the 
non-absorbed  pneumonic  infiltration  l>eing  readily  metamorphosed  into 
tubercular  matter. 

Emphysema,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  tendency  to  exclude  tuberculosis 
in  the  lungs,  or  at  all  events  to  check  its  extension. 

Pleuritis  with  adhesions  predisposes  to  tuberculosis,  the  metamorphosis 
commencing  in  the  plastic  exudation,  and  from  thence  extending  to  the 
lung.  Compression  of  the  lung,  to  a  certain  degree,  but  not  altogether, 
exchules  the  development  of  tubercle. 

The  forms  of  tuberculosis  described  by  WunderUch  are— • 

1.  Miliary  granulations. 

2.  Crude  tubercles,  or  tubercular  nodules. 

3.  Tuberculous  infiltration. 

4.  Tuberculous  exudation  in  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes. 
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"The  farther  metamorphoses  of  pulmonary  tubercle,  whether  occurring  as 
gcuulations,  nodules,  or  infiltration,  are — 

"1.  Softening. — ^This  sometimes  commences  at  the  centre,  sometimes  at  some 
other  point,  andsometimes  at  several  points  at  once.  The  mass  which  was  pre- 
Tjoaslj  firm  and  dry,  and  of  an  almost  chalky  white,  or  very  slightly  pale  yellow 
tint,  b^;ms  to  change  to  a  deeper  yellow,  and  to  become  soft  and  pulpy,  tui  it  is 
finally  couverted  into  a  fluid  containing  fragments  of  solid  tubercle,  and  which  on 
a  microscopic  examination  is  found  to  present  the  elements  of  tubercle  and  a  few 
gnumlar  corpuscles  (pus-corpuscles).  Thus  the  tubercle  is  converted  into  an 
abscess,  sometimes  only  at  particular  spots,  as  in  infiltration,  but  sometimes  over 
its  whole  extent. 

"  Simultaneously  with  this  softening  process,  there  is  generally  a  further  exten- 
sion of  the  tubercular  deposit  in  the  surrounding  part ;  and  as  this  additional 
tubercular  matter  also  softens  and  becomes  dissolved,  the  fluid  contents  unite  with 
those  in  the  first  abscess,  and  the  abscess  thus  enlarged  finally  opens  (most  com- 
monly) into  a  bronchus,  but  occasionally  (when  the  disease  has  been  very  widely 
extended)  into  the  pleura,  and  thus  discharges  its  contents.  In  this  way  aoscesses 
become  converted  into  open  caverns.  The  tuberculous  cavity  varies  in  appearance, 
•ccordmg  as  this  process  has  been  gradual  or  rapid.  In  the  former  case,  the 
tabercolar  matter  at  the  spot  is  usually  completely  fused,  and  the  cavity,  which  can 
then  tiboroughly  empty  itself,  has  smooth  and  tolerably  regular  walls.  The  sur- 
lOiuuhng  pulmonary  tissue  presents  a  bluish  tint,  is  lax  or  callous  (callose), 
eihibits  no  cellular  structure,  and  is  strewed  over  with  isolated  tubercles.  If,  on 
the  other  band,  the  progress  of  the  abscess  has  been  rapid,  and  it  has  opened 
very  rapidly,  we  seldom  find  that  the  whole  of  the  tubercular  mass  is  dissolved. 
The  cavity  is  then  generally  irregular,  opening  in  various  directions,  and  contain- 
ing undissolved,  jagged  masses  of  tubercle.  The  adjacent  tissue  is  in  a  state  of 
innltration.  Many  of  these  cavities  sometimes  communicate,  and  we  may  find  a 
whole  lung  perforated  with  them.  It  is  seldom  that  a  large  tuberculous  cavity  has 
a  simple  form ;  even  when  its  walls  are  smooth,  it  is  usually  sinuous  and  presents 
compartments,  partly  because  it  is  made  up  of  the  union  of  several  cavities,  and 
partly  because  some  portions  of  tissue  riftt  thoroughly  destroyed,  run  across  or 
projttit  into  the  cavity  in  the  form  of  rafters,  ledges,  cords,  and  bridges.  The^se 
are  generallv  composed  of  an  obliterated  bloodvessel  and  some  atrophied  and 
compressed  lung-substance,  which  in  this  state  have  resisted  further  destruction. 
It  is  rarely  that  any  blood  passes  through  such  a  vessel ;  and  it  is  only  when  the 
disntegrating  process  has  gone  on  very  rapidly,  that  the  walls  of  open  vessels  are 
<lestroyed,  and  that  blood  can  in  this  manner  escape.  The  contents  of  an  abscess, 
previously  to  its  opening,  are  usuallv  yellow,  greasy,  and  sometimes  a  little  reddish. 
After  an  opening  nas  ensued,  but  oefore  the  cavern  has  perfectly  emptied  itself, 
the  contents  sometimes  present  an  external  similarity  to  pus,  or  they  may  be  more 
diluted  and  mixed  with  nocculi,  and  be  either  of  a  dirty  red,  a  brown,  a  gray,  or 
eren  a  bbcldsh  tinge.  In  a  cavern  of  this  kind,  we  not  unfreauently  find  free 
*nd  detached,  but  not  perfectly  destroyed,  portions  of  lung.  When  the  contents 
are  completely  discharged,  the  walls  of  the  cavern  remain  the  seat  of  an  ichoro- 
pnrulent  secretion,  and  are  usually  invested  with  a  greasy  pseudo-membrane ;  these 
walls  may  become  the  seat  of  gangrene. 

"  If  an  abscess  breaks  into  the  pleural  cavity,  its  fluid  contents  are  eflused  into 
the  pleural  sac,  unless  impeded  by  the  presence  of  strong  adhesions ;  and  as  there  is 
visually  a  communication  oetween  the  cavern  and  a  bronohial  tube,  air  enters  with 
each  mspiratory  movement  into  the  pleural  sac.  Hence  there  is  developed  a 
severe  inflammation  of  the  pleura  with  a  plastic,  purulent,  and  often  ichorous 
exudation ;  and  we  have  bulging  of  the  side  of  the  cliest,  and  compression  of  the 
Inng,  in  consequence  of  the  entrance  of  the  air.  Perforation  ot  the  pleura  is, 
liowevBr,  comparatively  rare,  because  the  firmest  adhesions  usually  occur  at  the 
spot  where  the  tuberculous  deposits  make  their  way  to  the  pleura. 

"  2.  Atrophy  may  occur  among  the  miliary  granulations,  converting  them  into 
17-ix.  8 
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bard,  Tery  small,  bluish  gray,  or  black  nodules,  wbich  are  incapable  of  any  further 
development,  and  which  finally  gradually  disappear.  Whether  the  larger  tuber- 
cular deposits  can  nndereo  a  simuar  metamorpnosis  is  problematical 

*'Yanous  pathological  peculiarities  may  oe  referred  to  the  resorption  and 
obsolescence  of  tubercle.  Boudet  (*Rech.  sur  la  wikx.  nat.  et  spont.  de  la 
phthisic  pulm.,  1843,*  p.  11)  regards  the  change  which  tubercles  undergo  into  an 
oval  or  elliptic  form,  as  the  commencement  of  resorption.  Foumet  (*Rech. 
clin.'  11.  t.  929,  &c.)  explains  the  transformation  of  the  luno^  at  their  apices  into 
a  black  and  often  shrivelled  mass,  which  is  sometimes  hard,  and  intersected  by 
cellular  and  fibrous  cords,  and  is  covered  by  thickened  and  wrinkled  pleura — a 
change  of  no  rare  occurrence,  as  any  one  with  much  experience  in  post-mortem 
examinations  can  testify — as  representing  the  remains  or  cicatrices  of  old  tubercles 
which  have  been  resorbed  in  theu*  crude  state.  In  examining  the  bodies  of  persons 
who  have  died  from  other  diseases,  (once  in  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  on 
another  occasion  in  an  old  drunkard,  who  died  from  pulmonary  infarctus,)  I  have 
sometimes  found  distinct  chalky  concretions  in  spots  which  have  nnder^ne  this 
chsmge,  which  seem  to  me  to  strengthen  the  view  that  these  puckermgs  and 
shrivellings  ma^  depend  on  old  resorbed  tubercles ;  but  whether  in  other  cases 
they  may  not  originate  in  a  difl'erent  maimer,  as,  for  instance,  from  obliteration  of 
the  terminal  portions  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  from  shrivelled  pneumonic  infiltra- 
tion, or  even  irom  insidious  atelectasis,  is  a  point  which  I  cannot  decide. 

"  3.  Cretification  is  the  ordinary  mode  in  which  crude  tubercle  and  tuberculous 
infiltration  are  rendered  innocuous  to  the  organism.  Cretification  occurs  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  atheromatous  and  chalky  degeneration  of  plastic  exuda- 
tions. The  conditions  necessary  for  cretification  are,  doubtless,  poverty  of  the 
blood,  deficiency  of  the  vital  powers,  and  little  motion  of  the  surrounding  parts  ; 
and  it  appears  fo  begin  to  occur  when  softening  commences.  When  the  tuoercle 
has  become  half-softened,  the  process  stops,  and  there  is  a  deposition  of  a  prepon- 
derating quantity  of  salts  (some  of  whicn  are  soluble,  as  the  phosphate,  hydro- 
chlorate,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  while  others  are  insoluble,  as  the  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime)  and  an  abundance  of  crystals  of  cholesterin.  The  mass 
gradually  dries,  and  there  is  left  a  chalky  residue,  which  at  first  is  triturable  and 
sandy,  but  finally  is  studded  with  sharp  spicula  of  the  hardness  of  bone,  and  which 
neither  exerts  any  disturbing  infiueuce  on  the  adjacent  lung-substance,  nor  on  the 
organism  in  general.  It  is  very  probable  that  even  this  fragment  is  at  length 
disintegrated  and  disappears.  This  fortunate  mode  of  termination  is,  however,  often 
frustrated  by  the  circumstance,  that  while  some  of  the  tubercular  deposits  which 
are  favourably  situated  for  this  process  are  healing  by  cretification,  tne  disease  is 
advancing  in  other  parts  of  the  lungs. 

"  4.  In  some  very  rare  cases,  the  tubercle  becomes  encysted  bv  a  tough  wall 
formed  by  the  reaction  that  is  established  in  the  adjacent  tissue.  The  tubercle  is 
either  in  a  state  of  crudity,  or  is  calcified. 

"  5.  The  cicatrization  of  caverns  can  only  occur  when  their  contents  are 
thoroughly  discharged.  The  walls  acquire  firmness  and  toughness,  and  are 
invested  either  with  a  mucus-membrane-like  coatinor,  or  with  a  partially  ossified 
callus.  One  or  more  bronchial  tubes  open  into  the  cavity.  A  cavern  of  this 
nature  may  remain  for  a  long  time  without  undergoing  any  apparent  change,  and 
may  during  this  period  secrete  pus  either  scantily  or  copiously.  Or  its  ap<»-ture 
may  close,  while  the  investing  membrane  gradually  approximates  to  a  serous  coat, 
the  contents  become  more  aqueous,  and  the  cavern  itself  becomes  converted  into  % 
serous  cyst.  Or  finally,  the  cavern  may  gradually  diminish,  till  it  at  length  disap. 
pears,  and  there  remains  in  its  place  nothing  but  a  cartilaginous,  fibrous,  or  cellular 
cicatrix.  All  these  modes  of  termination  are  comparatively  rare,  and  only  occur 
when  the  tubercles  are  few  and  scattered,  and  wnen  the  tuberculous  dyscrasia 
has  become  extmct."  (Wunderlich,  voL  iii.  pp.  517 — 619.) 

Wunderlich's  chapter  on  the  eymptoms  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  very 
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complete ;  we  can,  however,  do  little  more  than  enumerate  the  different 
bends  under  which  he  arranges  them.     He  considers 

A.  7%e  individtuil  symptoms;  and, 

B.  The  course  of  the  symptoms  in  generoL 

First  among  the  individual  symptoms  he  places  the  local  sensations  of 
the  patient.     The  pains  which  are  so  frequently  felt  under  the  clavicle  on 
one  or  both  sides,  or  under  the  short  ribs,  and  which  often  extend  along 
the  shoulder  and  the  arm,  are  usually  caused  by  circumscribed  pleuritic 
affections ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  arm,  he  conceives  that  they  may  some- 
times depend  on  a  tuberculous  infiltration  of  the  axillary  glands.     There  is 
nothing  in  the  signs  derived  frofn  perctLSsion  cmd  auscultation  to  detain  us. 
In  the  remarks  on  the  signs  derived  from  tJis  cough,  he  directs  attention 
to  the  fiict,  that  cases  occasionally  occur,  even  when  there  is  abundant 
tubercular  deposit  and  great  destruction  of  the  lung,  in  which  cough  is 
either  altogether  absent,  or  at  most  is  very  trifling,  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  disease.  These  cases  are  usually  very  rapid  in  their  progress,  although 
the  absence  of  cough  is  sometimes  observable  in  chronic  phthisis,  at  all 
erents  for  a  long  portion  of  its  course.     In  other  cases,  again,  cough  is  one 
of  the  earliest  symptoms.     Whenever  a  cough  lasts  for  more  than  a  month 
without  diminishing  in  seventy,  and  especially  when  it  does  not  improve 
under  the  influence  of  warm  weather,  it  should  always  be  regarded  with 
suspicion.     A  spasmodic  cough  coming  on  and  continuing  at  a  period 
when  hooping  cough  is  not  epidemic,  should  still  more  excite  our  suspicion, 
whether  it  occur  in  children  or  in  adults.     In  his  observations  on  the 
txj)ectoraHon  he  remarks,  that  although  there  is  no  constant  peculiarity 
presented  by  the  sputa  in    phthisis,  even  the  absence  of  this  excretion 
may  in  some  cases  be  suspicious  if  a  patient  suffers  from  a  very  prolonged 
cough;  it  is,  however,  even  a  more  suspicious  circumstance  if  expectoration 
go  on  for  a  considerable  time  without  any  alleviation.     A  very  copious 
expectoration  may  be  dependent  on  chronic  bronchitis,  as  well  as   on 
tuberculosis.     Expectoration  lasting  for  a  considerable  time  and  brought 
up  with  extreme  and  prolonged  difficulty  from  the  extremities  of  the 
bronchial  tubes,  is  more  indicative  of  tubercles  than  any  other  variety  of 
sputa.     According  to  our  author,  blood  occurs  in  the  sputa  in  about  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  cases  of  phthisis,  but  is  rarer  in  childhood  and  old  age 
than  in  adult  life.     When  bfood  is  repeatedly  seen  in  the  expectoration, 
and  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  heart-disease,  the  case  is  extremely 
suspicious. — Passing   over  the   signs   derived   from   the  voice,  from  the 
^xn^ormaHon  of  the  thorax  and  the  movements  of  its  walls  during  respires 
^«w,  and  from  the  condition  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  from  the  skin, 
wd  from  the  muscles,  we  pause  at  the  remarks  on  the  signs  derived  from 
the  heart  and  vessels.     The  pulse  is  usually  found  to  be  accelerated  to 
ninety  or  more  in  the  minute,  even  when  the  patient  is  in  a  state  of  repose, 
Iwfore  there  is  any  indication  of  hectic  fever  or  of  general  disturbance  of 
the  health;  its  frequency  is  also  liable  to  great  variations  from  slight 
exciting  causes.     In  advanced  phthisis  it  ranges  from  110  to  130.  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  disease  it  amounts  to    160   or   even  more  in 
the  minute.     Moreover,  in  phthisical  patients  we  not  unfrequently  observe 
ft  tendency  to  powerful  contractions  of  the  heart  and  to  true  palpitation, 
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sometimes  occurring  when  the  patient  is  quiet,  but  at  all  events  readilj 
excited  by  any  corporeal  or  psychical  disturbance.  Phthisis  has  thus  been 
often  mistaken  for  chronic  disease  of  the  heart. — ^There  is  nothing  to  call 
for  special  remark  in  reference  to  the  signs  deduced  from  the  intestinal 
ca/nal,  from  peritonitis,  from  the  urinary  secretion,  or  from  the  /unction  of 
the  generative  organs. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Eymptoms  in  generaL 
Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  a  disease  that  varies  singularly  in  its  duration ; 
**  while  it  may  prove  fatal  in  a  few  days  or  weeks,  it  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  a  chronic  disease  extending  over  many  years.*'  Wunderlich 
describes  three  fonns:  (1.)  Acute  tuberculosis;  (2.)  Acute  phthisis  {Jlorid 
or  galloping  consumption)  ;  and  (3.)  Chronic  phtJUsis, 

Acute  tuberculosis  is  a  disease  to  which  English  physicians  have  paid 
very  little  attention;  instead  of  resembling  pulmonary  phthisis,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  phrase,  it  is  rather  an  acute  febrile  disorder 
which  often  very  closely  resembles  typhus.  It  generally  occurs  in  young 
and  robust  persons,  and  usually  without  any  apparent  sufficient  cause ;  or 
it  may  develop  itself  during  the  course  of,  or  immediately  after,  a  typhous 
fever  or  other  acute  disease,  or  even  during  the  confinement  following 
surgical  accidents.  It  constitutes,  according  to  our  author,  about  one  in 
every  thirty  cases  of  pulmonary  consumption. 

When   the  disease  occurs  in  the  primary  form,  it  commences  with 
shivering,  or  with  sudden  and  intense  dyspnoea,  or  with  lacerating  pains 
in  the  chest,  or  with  general  malaise  and  debility.     When,  however,  it 
presents  itself  at  the  close  of  some  other  affection,  it  generally  begins  in  an 
imperceptible  manner,  and  it  is  only  by  the  recurrence  of  the  heats  and 
chills,  and  by  the  non-improvement  of  the  patient,  that  we  are  led  to 
suspect  the  nature  of  the  case.     As  the  disease  progresses,  it  firequently 
presents  no  special  local  S3rmptoms,  and  merges  into  a  kind  of  remittent 
or  continued  fever,  with  a  rapid  and  variable  pulse,  great  lassitude  and 
depression,  dull  and  obstinate  headache,  a  sleepy  and  heavy  expression  of 
countenance,  and  slight  wandering  of  the  mind ;  the  skin  is  at  the  same 
time  either  dry  or  perspiring  very  copiously,  and  often  presents  sudamina ; 
the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  white,  brown,  or  even  blackish  dry  fur]  the 
teeth  and  lips  are  coated  with  sordes,  and  there  is  either  constipation  or 
slight  diarrhoea.     Associated  with  these  signs  are  thoracic  symptoms  of 
more  or  less  intensity,  as  dyspnoea,:  requency  of  the  respiration,  cough, 
which  may  be  either  dry  and  slight,  or  spasmodic,  and  accompanied  with  a 
little  thin  expectoration,  occasionally  containing  blood,  and  pains  in  the 
chest.     The  stethoscopic  signs  are  often  unnoticed,  from  the  circumstance 
that  tuberculosis  is   unsuspected;    if,  however,  the  chest  be   examined, 
we  may  detect  small  bronchial  respiration,  and  occasionally  mucous  rattles; 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  affection,  the  existence  of  one  or   more 
caverns  may  sometimes  be  established.     As  the  disease  approaches  its 
&tal  termination,  the  patient's  faculties  become  more  and  more  blunted, 
and  at  length  he  sinks  into  a  comatose  state.     The  disease  may  prove  fatal 
as  early  as  the  twelfth  day,  or  as  late  as  the  sixth  week.     We  have,  as  yet, 
no  evidence  that  it  is  curable,  and  indeed  the  diagnosis  is  seldom  certain 
until  it  has  been  decided  by  a  post-mortem  examination.     Waller,  who 
has  published  an  excellent  memoir  on  this  disease,  in  one  of  the  early 
volumes  of  the  '  Frager  Yierteljahrschrift/  asserts  that  it  may  take  the 
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form  of  typhus,  of  acute  pulmonarj  catarrh,  of  gastric  fever,  of  intennittent 
fever,  or  of  delirium  tremens. 

Aente  phthisis,  according  to  Wunderlich,  presents  itself  in  nine  out  of 
CYcry  thirty  cases  of  pulmonary  consumption ;  while  the  remaining  twenty 
cases  are  made  up  of  chronic  phthisis.  In  the  former,  death  usually 
oocoTB  between  the  second  and  twelfth  month;  and  in  the  latter,  the 
patient  may  live  from  one  to  twenty  years,  or  even  more,  after  the  first 
appearance  of  the  symptoms. 

The  terminations  of  phthisis  next  claim  our  attention.  The  disease 
may  terminate  in  recovery,  and  often  in  so  perfect  a  restoration  to  health, 
that  the  patient  attains  an  advanced  age.  In  the  writings  of  Ilog€e, 
Hughes  Bennett,  Beau,  Cruveilhier,  and  Prus,  we  find  abundant  evidence 
of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  obsolete  and  cicatrized  tubercles  in  the  lungs 
of  aged  persons,  who  have  died  from  causes  in  no  way  connected  with 
polmonaiy  consimiption. 

The  furUier  progress  of  tubercle  sometimes  appears  to  be  checked  by 
^  formation  of  some  other  dyscrama ;  cancer  and  scurvy  appear  to 
possess  this  power.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  termina- 
tion is  deaJtKy  which  may  result  in  any  of  the  following  ways : — 

By  gradual  emaciation  and  debility,  the  vital  powers  being  gently  and 
slowly  extinguished. 

By  rapid  emaciation  and  debility  in  acute  cases. 

By  the  retention  of  the  bronchial  secretion,  causing  a  stoppage  of  the 
tubes,  great  dyspnoea,  and  dreadful  suffering. 

By  hepatization  and  acute  infiltration  of  a  greater  portion  of  the  lungs. 

By  oedema  of  the  lungs,  usually  with  considerable  suffering. 

By  abundant  haemorrhage,  causing  fatal  ansemia. 

By  cedema  of  the  glottis,  causing  extreme  dyspnoea. 

By  perforation  of  the  pleura,  and  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  pleural  sac. 

By  inflammation  of  the  meninges,  and  effusion  of  serum  into  the 
ventricles,  giving  rise  to  coma. 

By  softening  and  attenuation  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach. 

By  perforation  of  the  intestine  and  acute  peritonitis. 

By  chronic  peritonitis. 

By  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  and  gangrenous  bed-sores,  with  the  symptoms 
of  adynamic  fever. 

Finally,  death  may  occur  suddenly  or  unexpectedly,  without  any  apparent 
cause  being  revealed  by  a  post-mortem  examination. 

We  extract  from  Valleix'  *  Guide  du  M^decin  Praticien,'  the  following 
diagnostic  tables.  He  adopts  the  arrangement  of  Laennec  and  Louis,  and 
divide  phthisis  into  two  periods  or  stages : 

"  I.  Positive  signs  ofpvlmonan^  phthisis  at  an  early  stage, 

A  dry  cough  which  has  existed  for  some  time ;  sometimes  accompanied  by 

mucous  expectoration. 
More  or  less  discomfort  in  the  respiration. 
Pains  in  the  chest. 
Nocturnal  sweats. 
Debility  and  emaciation. 

Dulness  of  sound  on  percussion  under  one  or  both  clavicles. 
Weakness  or  some  alteration  of  the  respiratory  murmur. 
Hemoptysis  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases. 
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II.  Positive  eigne  qf  puifnonary  phMeie  at  the  end  qfthefirtit  stage. 

The  cough  is  more  frequent. 

There  is  expectoration  of  opaque,  gray,  or  greenish  sputa. 

Haemoptysis. 

Night  sweats. 

Very  frequently  more  or  less  diarrhoea. 

More  marked  emaciation. 

More  extensive  and  complete  dulness. 

Blowing  respiration,  sub-crepitant  rdles,  increased  vocal  resonance. 

III.  Positive  signs  of  pulmonary  phthisis  dwring  the  second  period. 

Obstinate  cough. 

Sputa  grayish  and  dirtv-looking,  opaque,  irregular  in  form,  and  tinted  or 

streaked  with  blood. 
Increased  emaciation  and  marasmus. 
Extended  dulness. 
Tracheal  and  cavernous  respiration. 
Mucous  rdlesy  gurgling,  and  pectoriloquy. 
The  signs  of  very  large  caverns  are,  the  cracked-metal  sound  (bruit  de  pot  fSU 
of  Laennec),  amphoric  respiration,  and  metallic  tinkling. 

IV.  Distinctive  signs  hetuoeen  pvlmona/ry  phthisis  in  its  eawly  stage,  and 
pulmonary  cata/rrh. 

PULMONART   CATAARH. 

Mucous  expectoration. 

No  night  sweats. 

No  hsemoptysb. 

No  marked  emaciation. 

Much  more  obstruction  of  the  respiration. 

The  sound  under  the  clavicles  normal 

The  respiratory  murmur  normal  at  those 

parts. 
A  sub-crepitant  rale  at  the  posterior  and 

inferior  part  of  the  chest  on  both  sides. 


PHTHISIS. 

Cough  dry. 

Night  sweats. 

Haemoptysis. 

Emaciation. 

Moderate  obstruction  to  the  respiration. 

Dulness  of  sound  under  the  clavicle. 

The  respiratory  murmur  at  those  points 

altered. 
The  respiratory  murmur  normal  at  the 

posterior  and  inferior  parts  of  the  chest. 


V.  Distinctive  signs  between  pvI>mo7M,ry  phthisis  at  the  end  qf  the  first 
stage,  and  chronic  pneumonia. 


PHTHISIS 

Is  developed  spontaneously. 
Is  seated  in  the  apices  of  the  limgs  and 
chiefly  at  their  anterior  part.  . 


CHRONIC  PNEUMONIA 

Is  the  termination  of  acute  pneumonia. 
Is  frequently  seated  in  the  inferior  part  of 
the  lungs  and  almost  always  posterioriy. 


VI.  Distinctive  signs  betiveen  ptdmonary  phthisis  and  dilatcUion  qf  the 
hrondii. 


PHTHISIS. 

Emaciation  commences  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

Night  sweats. 

Haemoptysis  a  frequent  symptom. 

Frequent  diarrhoea. 

The  stethoscopic  signs  in  the  upper 
lobes. 

Dulness  or  abnormal  sound  correspond- 
ing with  the  position  of  caverns. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  important  subject  of  the  treatment  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  and  we  regret  to  state  that  none  of  our  authors  throw  any 


DILATATION  OF  THE  BRONCHI. 

Very  little  emaciation  notwithstanding 

the  length  of  the  disease. 
No  night  sweats. 
No  haemoptysis. 
No  habitual  diarrhoea. 
The  physical  signs  may  be  anywhere. 

Sometimes  no  dulness." 
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new  light  upon  the  question.  Wunderlich  truly  remarks  that  no  means 
sre  known  by  which  we  can  with  any  certainty  overcome  the  tuberculous 
dyscrasia,  remove  tuberculous  deposits,  or  effect  the  diminution  or  cicatriza- 
tioQ  of  caverns.  He  gives  a  list  of  substances  which  have  been  regarded 
as  more  or  less  certain  specifics  against  tubercles,  or  the  general  dyscrasia 
which  occasions  them:  in  this  list  are  comprised — Lichen  islandicus, 
gileopsis  grandiflora,  the  seeds  of  phellandrium  aquaticum,  polygala, 
dDchona  tutrk,  digitalis,  lactucarium,  hydrocyanic  acid,  dulcamara,  hydro- 
chlorate  of  ammonia,  chloride  of  sodium,  chlorine,  iodine,  iodide  of  iron, 
cod-liver  oil,  Dippel's  oil,  naphtha,  phosphorus,  mercury,  antimony,  arsenic, 
pitch,  creosote,  myrrh,  and  camphor.  His  observations  on  the  general 
treatment  to  be  pursued  in  the  tubercular  diathesis,  and  on  the  treatment 
of  the  different  varieties  of  the  disease,  are  thoroughly  sound  and  practical, 
bat  contain  nothing  to  detain  us.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that 
in  his  section  on  the  treatment  of  phthisis,  he  makes  no  allusion  to  the  use 
of  cod-liver  oil  further  than  by  simply  naming  it  in  the  above  list.  Canstatt 
has  the  following  paragraph  bearing  on  this  subject : 

'*  Cod-liver  oil  and  innnctions  with  fats  and  oils  have  been  already  mentioned 
under  the  head  of  anU-phthisica.  I  am  enabled  to  speak  favonrably  of  both  these 
iDodes  of  treatment  from  my  own  experience,  and  in  several  cases  the  fatal 
catastrophe  of  phthisis  has  apparently  be^n  averted  by  their  use.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  a  man  alive  with  undoubted  caverns  in  his  lun^,  who,  four  years 
ago,  was  suffering  from  colliquative  diarrhcea,  and  whose  life  has  imquestionably 
been  prolonged  by  the  use  of  the  oil,  which  he  has  taken  in  enormous  quantities. 
When  the  oU  becomes  very  loathsome  to  my  patients,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  giving 
th  m  for  a  time  poppy  or  almond  oil."  (Canstatt,  vol.  iii.  p.  120.) 

The  value  of  oily  and  fatty  inunctions  is  attested  by  several  Gkrman 
physicians  (Wunderlich  among  the  numl)er),  as  a  means  of  checking  the 
colliquative  sweats,  supporting  the  nutrition,  and  of  diminishing  the 
hectic  fever. 

Valleix  and  the  authors  of  the  Compendium  speak  in  very  doubtful 
terms  of  cod-liver  oil.  It  seems  to  have  had  a  fairer  and  more  successful 
trial  in  this  country  than  elsewhere.  Ergot  of  rye  is  mentioned  by 
Wunderiich  as  the  most  eflScient  remedy  for  haemoptysis;  and  the  extract 
of  DUX  vomica,  and  the  injection  of  starch,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  are  among 
the  means  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  the  diarrhoea  which  so  often 
accompanies  this  disease. 

Cancer  of  the  lungs  was  so  fully  discussed  a  few  years  ago  in  the  pages 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review  (vol.  xx.  p.  430),  that  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  advert  to  it  in  this  general  sketch  of  the  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  organs :  and,  indeed,  we  may  pass  over  the  other  diseases 
of  the  lungs  without  further  comment. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  Anatomical  Disturbances  affecting  the  arteries, 
veins,  and  lymphatic  system  of  the  air-passages^  which  include  contraction, 
occlusion,  and  dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  pulmonary  veins, 
iaflanunation  and  rupture  of  these  vessels,  tuberculosis  of  the  bronchial 
glands,  kc  But  as  most  of  these  affections  are  beyond  the  reach  of  art, 
we  shall  proceed  to  a  more  tractable  class  of  disorders,  the  AncUomical 
I>idurbances  (effecting  the  Pleura, 

Pleurisy  is  very  fully  discussed  by  Wunderlich.     It  b  one  of  the  most 
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coramon  forms  of  disease,  for  we  open  few  bodies  of  adults,  and  scarcely  an  j 
of  aged  persons,  in  whom  there  are  not  plenritic  adhesions.  It  maj  occur 
at  any  age,  even  during  foetal  life,  but  severe  cases  seldom  occur  before 
the  second  year.  It  is  most  common  in  youth  and  middle  life,  and  more 
frequent  in  the  male  than  the  female  sex.  It  may  be  either  a  primary  or 
a  secondary  disease.  When  it  occurs  as  a  primary  affection,  which  is  com- 
paratively  rare,  ft  may  often  be  traced  to  a  blow,  a  penetrating  chest-wound, 
or  a  fractured  rib.  Wunderlich  considers  it  very  doubtful  whether  other 
alleged  causes — as  a  chill  for  instance — can  induce  the  disease;  for  granting 
that  pleurisy  is  most  common  during  the  colder  part  of  the  year,  it  is  Tery 
possible  that  other  disturbances  may  be  established  in  the  respiratory 
organs  by  the  coldness  of  the  atmosphere,  which  may  be  the  precursors  of 
inflammation  of  the  pleura.  Secondary  pleurisy  may  most  commonly  be 
traced  to  pre-existing  disease  of  the  lungs :  indeed,  any  pulmonary  disorder 
which  causes  much  hypertrophy  in  the  superficial  parts  of  the  lung  may 
induce  it.  Hence  it  b  not  only  almost  invariably  associated  with  the 
graver  pulmonary  disorders — as  pneumonia,  pulmonary  apoplexy,  &c. — 
when  they  affect  or  extend  to  the  periphery  of  the  lung,  but  also  with 
slighter  and  often  idmost  unnoticed  affections — as  hyperemia,  bronchial 
catarrh,  (Src.  The  mere  quiescence  of  a  portion  of  lung,  and  the  abs^ice  of 
the  ordinary  movement  of  the  pleural  surfaces  on  one  another,  is  often 
sufficient  to  induce  them  to  coalesce,  in  short,  to  give  rise  to  inflammation. 
In  pulmonary  tuberculosis  we  almost  invariably  find  numerous  pleuritic 
adhesions;  and  in  cancer,  when  it  is  superficial,  the  same  is  observed. 
The  most  severe  and  intense  cases  occur  when  a  cavern  opens  and  pours 
its  purulent,  tubercular,  or  ichorous  contents  into  the  pleural  sac;  gene- 
rally, however,  the  hypersemia  which  precedes  this  destructive  process 
induces  coalescence  of  the  pleural  layers  and  prevents  this  catastrophe. 
Morbid  processes  in  other  organs  may  excite  inflammation  in  adjacent 
portions  of  the  pleura :  enlarged  and  hypersemic  bronchial  glands,  aneu- 
risms, dilated  veins,  pericarditis,  cancer  in  the  pericardium,  tumours  in  the 
mediastinum,  and  even  diseases  of  the  oesophagus,  may,  according  to  Wun- 
derlich, exert  a  prejudicial  influence  of  this  nature.  Affections  of  the 
walls  of  the  thorax  and  of  the  diaphragm  may  also  cause  pleurisy;  indeed, 
the  close  sympathy  between  the  pleura  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  chest  is 
demonstrated  by  the  utility  of  blisters  &c  over  the  inflamed  portion  of 
pleural  membrane.  Moreover,  the  pleura  sometimes  becomes  inflamed 
when  there  has  been  pre-existing,  or  is  simultaneous,  disease  of  other  serous 
membranes;  this  is  often  seen  in  common  peritonitis,  and  still  more 
frequently  in  the  puerperal  variety,  and  in  acute  articular  rheumatism. 
In  pyaemia,  and  probably  in  other  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood,  a 
pleuritic  effusion  is  of  common  occurrence;  and  finally,  pleurisy  often 
occurs  as  a  sequela  of  the  acute  exanthemata,  and  in  advanced  stages  of 
Bright's  disease. 

AH  parts  of  the  pleura  are  not  equally  predisposed  to  inflammation. 
The  products  deposited  on  the  pulmonary  pleura  are  always  less  abundant 
than  on  the  diaphragmatic  and  costal  pleura.  It  is  only  between  the  lobes 
and  at  the  roots  of  the  lungs,  that  we  find  copious  exudations  on  the  pul- 
monary pleura.  There  is  more  abundant  effusion  laterally  and  posteriorly 
than  anteriorly,  and  inferiorly  than  superiorly.  These  relations  most 
probably  depend  on  the  difference  of  vascularity  in  the  sub-serous  tissues 
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ftt  the  different  parts,  and  perhaps  partly  on  the  var^dng  density  of  the 
serous  coats. 

We  extract  from  Yalleix  the  following  diagnostic  table  : 

"  I.  Positive  signs  of  acute  pleurisy. 

Extended  and  complete  dulness  at  the  base  of  the  chest,  and  absence  of 
elasticity  on  percussion. 

Bespiration  at  that  part  weak,  absent,  or  distant. 

Thoracic  vibration  destroyed. 

Respiration  normal  for  a  limited  space  between  the  inner  border  of  the 
scapula  and  the  vertebral  column. 

Euphony  a  little  below  this  spot. 

Displacement  of  these  phenomena  when  the  patient  chancres  his  position. 

Cough  not  very  Tiolent,  and  either  dry  or  accompanied  wita  mucous  expecto- 
ration. 

II.  Distinctive  signs  of  incipient  pleurisy  and  of  pneumonia. 


INCIPIENT  PLEURISY. 

On  application  of  the  hand  the  vibrations 

of  tne  chest  are  diminished. 
Bronchial    respiration    over    a  limited 

space  below  the  lower  angle  of  the 

scapula. 
A  bronchial  souffle  usually  distant  from 

the  ear,  with  a  ringing,  silvery  sound. 
No  rdles. 

i^ophonv  (a  doubtful  sign). 
These    pnenomena    sometimes    chan^ 

their  place  when  the  patient  alters  his 


PNEUMONIA. 

On  application  of  the  hand  the  vibrations 

of  tne  chest  are  augmented. 
Bronchial  respiration  wherever  dulness 

occurs. 

A  bronchial  souffle  usually  near  the  ear. 

Crepitant  or  sub-crepitant  rAles. 
Bronchophony  (a  doubtful  sign). 
The  seat  of  the  phenomena  is  fixed. 


position. 

III.  Distinctive  signs  of  pleu/risy  with  extensive  superficial  bronchial 
respirati^m  and  of  pneumonia. 


PLEUKISY. 

The  general  symptoms  are  in  no  degree 

proportional  to  the  widely-extended 

local  symptoms. 
The  bronchial  respiration  is  usually  more 

distant  from  the  ear,  and  less  strong 

at  the  inferior  part. 
There  is  either  no  expectoration,  or  it  is 

mucous. 
No  rides. 


PNEUMONIA. 

The  general  symptoms  are  usually  in  a 
direct  ratio  with  the  extent  of  the 
local  symptoms. 

The  bronchial  respiration  usually  be- 
comes stronger  as  we  descend. 

There  are  the  characteristic  sputa. 

Crepitant  or  sub-crepitant  r6les. 


rV.  Distinctive  signs  of  pleurisy  and  ofpneum>onia  wJien  the  respiratory 
sounds  are  inaudible. 


PLEURISY. 

Chest  dilated,  intercostal  spaces  effaced. 
General  symptoms  not  proportional  to 

the  extent  of  the  local  symptoms. 
There  is  either  no  expectoration  or  it  is 

mucous. 


PNEUMONIA. 

Chest  not  dilated. 

General  symptoms  usually  proportional 

to  the  extent  of  the  local  symptoms. 
The  characteristic  sputa.  » 


V.  Distinctive  signs  of  pleurisy  withotU  effusion  and  of  plewrodynia. 


DRY   PLEURISY. 

More  or  less  intense  febrile  disturbance. 
Pleuritic  friction-sound. 


PLEURODYNIA. 

Little  or  no  febrile  disturbance. 
No  sign  afforded  by  percussion  or  aus- 
cultation. 
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YI.  Distinctive  signs  of  double  pleurisy  and  of  hydrothorax. 


DOUBLE   PLEUBISY. 

A  primary  affection. 

Occupies  the  two  sides  of  the  chest 

successively. 
General  symptoms  proportional  to  the 

extent  of  tlie  local  symptoms. 


HYDBOTHOBAX. 

A  secondary  affection. 
Occurs  in  both  sides  at  once. 


General  symptoms  have  reference,  and  are 
proportional,  to  the  primary  affection.'' 

(Valleix,  voL  iii.  pp.  523,  524.) 

The  treatment  recommended  both  by  the  German  and  French  writers  is 
80  nearly  the  same  as  that  usually  adopted  in  this  country,  that  we  may 
pass  over  this  subject  without  remark.  Wunderlich  gives  an  excellent 
resume  of  the  conditions  in  which  j}a/racentesis  thoracis  or  thoracentesis  is 
advisable,  basing  his  views  on  the  cases  and  observations  of  Schuh,  Skoda, 
Heynatld,  Sedillot,  Krause,  Hughes  and  Cock,  Roe,  and  Trousseau. 

F7ieutn0'thorax  was  first  described  by  Itard  in  1803,  in  a  thesis  in  which 
it  is  commonly  believed  he  was  assisted  by  Bayle ;  but  until  the  time  of 
Laennec,  little  was  accurately  known  regarding  the  conditions  under  which 
air  accumulates  in  the  pleura,  or  the  symptoms  to  which  it  gives  rise;  and 
if  in  his  explanations  of  the  phenomena  he  is  somewhat  in  error,  his 
description  of  the  disease  is  at  all  events  nearly  perfect.  Amongst  those 
who  have  since  devoted  their  attention  to  this  subject,  we  may  especially 
mention  Horry,  Reynaud  (who  has  collected  eighty  cases),  Andral,  Louis, 
Stokes,  Saussier,  Schuh,  Chomel,  Fuchelt,  Skoda,  Castelnau,  and  Houtier. 

Our  limited  space  forbids  us  from  following  him  over  the  pathological 
anatomy  and  symptoms  of  this  affection.  Most  patients  with  pneumo- 
thorax, he  observes,  die  within  the  first  ten  days,  or  at  all  events  in  the 
course  of  the  first  month ;  and  it  is  only  seldom,  and  in  very  slight  cases, 
that  recovery  ensues.  Saussier  has  collected  the  results  of  147  cases  of 
pneumo-thorax,  of  which  only  sixteen  recovered ;  and  in  none  of  these  was 
there  tuberculous  perforation.  Of  eighty-four  patients  with  pneumo- 
thorax from  various  causes,  sixty-one  lived  less  than  a  month,  nineteen 
from  a  month  to  half  a  year,  and  four  for  a  longer  period. 

There  is  considerable  discrepancy  of  opinion  regarding  the  treatment  of 
this  affection,  and  we  must  be  very  much  influenced  by  the  consideration 
of  the  causes  on  which  the  pneumo-thorax  depends.  In  tuberculous 
pneumo-thorax,  paracentesis  can  at  most  yield  only  temporary  relief; 
but  this  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  objection  to  its  use,  if  we  ascertain 
from  the  physical  signs  that  the  non-affected  lung  is  being  seriously 
encroached  upon.  Sedatives  and  anti-spasmodics,  especially  opium,  should 
be  given  very  freely.  Venesection,  or  the  copious  application  of  leeches, 
also  gives  decided  relief,  and  seems  to  check  the  violence  of  the  secondary 
pleurisy. 

This  section  of  Wunderlich's  '  Handbuch*  concludes  with  a  sketch  of 
the  affections  of  the  thoracic  walls  and  the  diaphragm,  and  of  the  thyroid 
and  thymus  glands. 
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Abt.  VI. 

Cages  in  Midwifery,  By  the  late  John  Green  Crosse,  M.D.,  F.R  S., 
Arranged  (with  an  Introduction  and  Remarks)  by  Edward  Copeman, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Consulting  Accoucheur  to  the  Norwich  Lying-in 
Charity,  and  Physician  to  the  Norwich  Magdalen. — London.  8yo. 
pp.  228. 

There  is  no  class  of  medical  literature  of  more  value,  than  that  which 
contains  personal  experience.  Works  on  clinical  medicine,  clinical  sur- 
gery, and  clinical  midwifery,  convey  far  more  solid  instruction  to  the 
student,  than  the  most  elaborate  or  classic  dissertation  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  any  of  these  subjects.  A  bed-side  education  is  the  only  certain 
foundation  upon  which  a  sound  knowledge  of  medicine  can  be  built,  and 
the  nearer  the  student  can  approach  to  it,  even  in  his  hours  of  studious 
retirement  the  more  benefit  he  will  receive.  We  hail,  therefore,  with 
much  pleasure,  another  contribution  to  obstetric  literature  of  a  clinical 
character,  which  is  valuable,  not  alone  because  it  is  clinical,  but  also 
because  it  is  the  experience  of  so  distinguished  a  man  as  Dr.  Crosse,  of 
Norwich.  His  high  reputation  extended  the  limits  of  his  consultation 
practice  considerably,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reporting  for  himself  such 
obstetric  cases  as  he  was  called  upon  to  relieve.  The  great  pressure  of  an 
extensive  practice  did  not  give  him  time  or  opportunity  to  arrange  them 
for  publication.  He  therefore  adopted  the  next  best  course,  and  confided 
his  manuscript  to  a  gentleman  who  was,  as  it  were,  trained  up  in  his  own 
school,  and  was  perfectly  conversant  with  his  practice.  He  writes  thus  to 
Dr.  £.  Copeman,  who  has  undertaken  to  arrange  the  collection : 

"  My  dear  Sir, — ^You  are  well  acquainted  with  my  habit  of  noting,  daring  many 
years  of  an  active  professional  life,  all  cases  connected  with  the  subject  of  Mia- 
wifery.  With  increasing  and  diversified  occupations  pressing  upon  me,  there  is  no 
prospect  of  my  turning  these  accumulated  documents  to  any  use ;  I  am  unable  to 
determine  whether  they  can  be  turned  to  any  useful  account  by  other  hands;  but 
confiding  in  your  judgment,  industiy,  and  zeal,  I  commit  these  documeuts  to  you, 
to  he  d^t  with  in  whatever  mauher  you  may  consider  best ;  remaining  always, 

"  My  dear  Sir,  yours,  most  sincerely, 

J.  G.  Crosse. 

*'  To  Edward  Copeman,  Esq.,  Bmgeon,  Obltishall,  Norfolk.'* 

Dr.  Copeman  therefore  undertook  the  task,  and  published  the  work 
before  us.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  :  one  on  Abortion,  containing 
a  brief  account  of  100  cases;  a  second  on  Parturition,  which  comprises 
a  number  of  cases  attended  by  Dr.  Crosse  in  consultation ;  they  amount  to 
161.  Independently  of  these  consultation-cases.  Dr.  Copeman  has  arranged 
in  an  introduction  (to  which  we  shall  have  presently  to  refer)  1377  labours 
occurring  in  Mr.  Crosse*s  private  practice,  in  which  is  shown : 

1.  The  average  age  at  which  labour  has  occurred — namely,  30  years. 

2.  The  number  of  children,  male  and  female;  males  737 ;  females  657; 
total  1394. 

3.  The  number  of  twin-cases,  17. 

4.  The  average  duration  of  labour,  8  hours. 

5.  The  number  of  cases  in  each  pregnancy — namely,  1st,  356 ;  2nd, 
249;  3rd,  189;  4th,  155;  5th,  122;  6th,  83;  7th,  68;  8th,  48;  9th,  35; 
10th,  27;  11th,  19;  12th,  13;  13th,  6;  14th, 2;  15th,  2;  16th,  1;  17th,  2. 
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6.  Number  of  children,  male  and  female,  stillborn — namely,  males  42; 
females  29;  total  71. 

7.  The  number  of  cases  in  which  instruments  were  used,  specifying  how 
many  times  they  were  used  in  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  8cc.  labours. 
These  were  84  cases  ;  the  forceps  being  used  25  times,  the  yectis  59. 
It  is  observed  in  a  note,  that  '*  in  five  of  the  forceps-cases,  the  vectis  bad 
been  previously  tried  without  effect."  These  instruments  were  used  in 
first  labours  42  times,  in  second  labours  1 1  times,  and  then  in  diminished 
frequency,  being  in  sixth  labours  only  twice,  in  tenth  labours  three  times. 

8.  The  presentations;  of  which  1320  were  natural,  74  irregular,  being 
2Q  face  to  pubes,  5  face,  25  breech;  the  remaining  18  being,  1  breech  and 
arm,  1  hand  and  arm,  1  knee,  1  hand,  6  feet,  2  feet  in  twins,  3  breech  in 
twins,  1  hand  and  arm  in  twins,  and  two  placenta-previa  cases. 

9.  The  number  of  deaths,  and  the  names  of  the  diseases  which  occasion 
them.  There  were  14  deaths,  7  of  which  arose  from  puerperal  fever,  1 
from  haemorrhage,  1  difiuse  inflammation  of  cellular  tissue  of  pelvis,  1 
uterine  disease,  1  hemiplegia,  1  influenza,  2  consumption. 

Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  plan  of  the  work.  We  shall  now 
proceed  to  consider  it  a  little  more  in  detail.  The  first  part  contains 
several  interesting  cases  of  abortion,  which  convey  a  great  deal  of  instruc- 
tion, in  respect  both  to  the  management  and  mismanagement  of  these 
cases.  For  instance,  case  85  illustrates  the  injurious  effect  of  extreme 
refrigeration,  which,  as  the  practice  is  so  common  in  haemorrhage,  we  shall 
relate  in  Dr.  Crosse*s  words. 

"Bailey,  aet.  thirty-five  years.  Several  children.  Delicate,  nervous,  emaciated, 
pallid.  Miscarried  at  two  months,  but  her  surffeon  was  not  convinced  whether  it 
were  a  miscarriafi^e  or  purely  menorrhagia ;  the  Toss  was  great,  reducing  her  feeble 
system  excessively.  Mr.  W.  immediately  adopted  the  refri^rating  system,  cloths 
(upped  in  cold  lotion  to  the  region  of  the  uterus  and  labia ;  open  windows  and 
curtains;  cold  milk  drinks  only;  no  fire;  besides  which,  aperients  were  given; 
lowish  diet :  and  inf.  ros.  with  acid,  sulph.  dil.  After  this  system  had  been  con- 
tinued above  a  week,  the  menorrhagia  still  going  on  in  a  degree,  I  was  summoned, 
owing  to  the  distressing  and  threatening  symptoms;  hysteria,  with  hall  in  the 
throat ;  excessive  difficulty  of  breathing ;  convulsive  tremor  of  limbs ;  stammering, 
so  that  she  could  scarcely  articulate ;  no  locked  jaw  however ;  vomiting ;  diarrhoea; 
the  state  was  really  threatening;  and  the  view  I  took  was,  that  the  excessive 
rrfrigeraUng  treatment  was  injurious  and  had  caused  the  most  distressing 
^mpioins  ;  the  windows  were  still  open ;  only  cold  drinks  had  been  offered ;  no 
fire  allowed,  though  in  October,  and  the  nights  frosty ;  I  changed  the  measures,  but 
gradually,  with  a  view  to  restore  warmth  and  power  of  system ;  closed  wiudows ; 
had  a  small  fire  in  the  room  at  night,  allowed  a  covering  of  blanket ;  a  starch 
opiate  mjection  to  quiet  the  bowels ;  a  little  warm  tea,  broth,  jelly,  ext.  pap.  alb. 
at  night ;  an  effervescing  dose  and  a  mild  bitter  as  tonic ;  clean  dry  napkins.  In 
eighteen  hours  there  was  scarcely  a  stain  on  the  napkius ;  warmth  of  system  had 
returned,  and  before  it  the  hysterical  symptoms  had  in  a  great  decree  vanished. 
The  h vsterical  attacks  returned  a  few  times ;  and  there  was  occasionally  severe 
convulsive  tremor  of  the  hmbs ;  but  these  ceased,  correct  speech  was  regained,  and 
indeed  recovery  speedily  established  under  a  select  nutritious  diet  and  liq.  cin- 
chonsB."  (p.  41.) 

This  case  is  very  interesting,  as  showing  the  exhausting  effects  of  a  pro- 
tracted though  slight  haemorrhage,  when  following  one  of  a  more  severe 
character.  It  illustrates  the  gradual  loss  of  nervous  power  and  consequent 
atony  of  the  uterus,  but  is  chiefly  valuable  in  showing  by  contrast  the 
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effects  of  the  refrigerant  and  the  stimulant  treatment.  We  believe  that 
Uiere  is  nothing  more  misunderstood  in  the  practice  of  midwifery,  than  the 
use  of  cold  in  arresting  uterine  h»morrhf^e.  Flooding  suggests  to  us 
vinegar  cloths  to  the  hips  and  yulva,  ice  in  the  vagina,  cold  water  dashed  on 
Uie  abdomen,  cold  drinks,  cold  air,  and  every  mode  of  refrigeration  we  can 
tliink  of;  but  it  does  not  always  occur  to  us  that  this  may  be  carried  too 
£ftr,  that  the  action  of  the  heart  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the 
patient  sink  rather  from  extreme  refrigeration  than  from  actual  loss  of 
blood.  The  case  just  quoted  is  an  instructive  example  of  one  error  in 
practice.     Case  90  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  another. 

"S  ,  8Bt.  thirty-three.  Seven  living  children.  Eleventh  pregnancy; 
between  three  and  four  months.  Began  to  flow  on  a  Sunday,  continuea  to  lose 
dailj,  and  on  following  Friday  the  foetus  passed,  but  no  membranes.  The  loss  still 
weffit  on,  and  on  Simcmy  following  a  surgeon  was  sent  for,  who  gave  some  general 
diiectioQs,  but  did  not  examine  per  vaginam.  Daily  loss  continued  until  the 
patient  was  brought  to  theibliowinff  state,  fifteen  days  from  the  commencement  of 
the  loss,  and  ten  days  after  the  birtn  of  the  fcctus — viz.,  pulse  scarcely  to  be  felt ; 
constant  call  for  cold  water  to  sip ;  emaciated  body ;  the  greatest  prostration  and 
almost  syncope,  clearly  from  continued  loss  of  blood,  till  the  system  was  nearly 
bloodless ;  putrid  coagula  lodged  in  the  vagina,  and  as  thev  escaped  gave  a  most 

oiEensive  stench  in  the  room.    Mr. had  been  there  before  me,  but  never 

examined  per  vaginam  since  first  called,  beUeving  the  old  woman's  account  that  the 
afler-birth  had  passed  away  early  this  morning.  The  window  was  open ;  patient 
covered  only  with  a  sheet,  drenched  in  cold  vinegar  raas ;  bed  already  spoiled 
from  the  moisture  and  hsemorrhage.  On  examining,  I  iound  the  placenta  pro- 
jecting at  OS  uteri — the  external  parts  were  enough  relaxed,  and  I  found  it  easy  to 
mtiocmce  a  finger  into  the  os  uteri  and  remove  tne  placenta,  which  seemed  to  me 
to  be  still  adherent  in  one  part  to  the  uterus ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  other  reason  to 
think  the  placenta  had  continued  in  part  adherent,  as  it  was  not  putrid.  I  removed 
it  with  finger  and  thumb ;  from  this  time  the  heemorrhage  ceased.  Brandy  had 
been  already  ordered.  I  llook  care  to  place  dry  linen  under  her ;  to  cover  her 
lightly  but  sufficiently ;  got  the  stomach  to  bear  a  little  milk-and-water,  and  a 
morsel  of  bread-and-butter;  and  by  deffrees,  in  the  course  of  the  next  thirty-six 
hours,  she  rallied ;  the  stomach  was  able  to  bear  food  better  and  better,  and  no 
donbt  was  felt  as  to  her  recovering  from  the  alarming  state  to  which  she  had  been 
hronght  purely  by  loss  of  blood."  (p.  43.) 

Dr.  Crosse  justly  remarks,  "It  is  surprising  that  in  this  case  the 
surgeon,  a  well-informed  man,  and  experienced,  did  not  examine  per 
vaginam  during  the  several  visits  he  had  made.**  This  omission,  on  the 
part  of  the  gentleman  referred  to  by  Dr.  Crosse,  seems  to  have  been 
accounted  for, — 

"  Ist,  from  his  never  having,  as  he  states,  known  a  case  of  miscarriage  fatal  from 
luemorrha^.  2nd,  his  impression  that  no  manual  assistance  can  be  given  at  so 
eariy  a  ocriod  of  utero-gestation,  when  abortion  is  impending,  and  attended  by 
bemorrhage."  (p.  44.) 

We  need  hardly  say  that  reasons  like  these  are  too  puerile  to  excuse  such 
negligence,  and  we  therefore  quote  the  case  as  being  equally  instructive 
with  the  preceding. 

Mr.  Crosse  also  records  in  his  collection  some  cases  of  abortion  of  a 
very  obscure  character,  which  have  been  met  with  occasionally,  and  always 
cause  no  Httle  embarrassment  to  the  practitioner  to  explain  them.  We 
shall  quote  three  of  them  : 
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"  Funnel,  let.  thirty.  Third  pregnancy;  two  months.  Loss  for  two  or  three 
days,  then  a  mass  passed  having  the  form  of  the  uteros,  with  a  cavity  enclosed  bj 
membranes,  but  nofcettu,**  (p.  32.) 

"  Wilde.  Seven  children.  Flooding  at  three  months.  No  fatut  to  be  found 
in  the  membranes,  though  these  were  entire  and  the  liq.  amnii  clear.  There 
were  two  or  three  small  white  bodies  loose  and  floating  in  the  liquor,  which  might 
be  the  detritus  of  the  foetus;  for  I  can  only  explain  this  state  by  supposing  that 
the  foetus  dies  and  dissolves  in  the  liquor ;  or  I  rather  suppose  this  than  that  the 
foetus  should  originally  be  wanting."  (p.  34.) 

"  Blazeby.  Four  or  five  living  children.  Six  or  eight  weeks  gone.  Slight  loss 
recurring  several  times  at  intervals  of  several  days  each,  then  the  loss  continued 
and  considerable,  and  when  I  was  called  it  had  been  profuse,  soaking  the  bed 
as  well  as  bed-clothes.     I  found  the  ovum  at  os  uteri,  and  was  able  with  my 

finger  and  thumb  (hand  bein^  in  the  vagina)  to  remove  the  ovum  entire The 

ovum  showed  signs  of  not  being  fresh,  and  on  opening  the  membranes  I  found  no 
trace  of  foetus  orjknu;  the  contained  liquor  was  turbid  rather,  and  my  explana- 
tion is,  that  from  some  cause  the  placenta  became  detached  in  part  or  principally 
from  the  uterus  when  the  loss  first  appeared — ^that  the  foetus  died  in  consequence 
and  putrefied  away  in  the  liquor,  thus  accounting  for  no  trace  of  foetus  on  exa- 
mination." (p.  4i.) 

In  these  three  cases  no  foetus  or  trace  of  a  foetas  was  to  be  found  withia 
the  membranes  containing  a  liquor  amnii.  The  question  at  once  suggests 
itself,  Were  these  true  or  false  conceptions  ?  and  if  true,  What  became  of 
the  foetus  ?  We  know  that  in  certain  states  of  deranged  menstruation  a 
coagulum  will  form  within  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  be  retained  so 
long  as  to  have  its  characters  quite  altered ;  the  fibrin,  assuming  the  shape 
of  the  uterus,  forms  an  outer  layer  or  dense  cyst  which  contains  a  clear 
fluid,  the  serum.  The  cyst  has  the  rough  exterior  of  the  deciduous 
membrane,  and  is  also  internally  lined  by  a  thin  false  membrane  very  much 
like  the  amnion.  In  these  cases  the  menses  are  generally  suspended  for 
one  or  two  periods,  and  the  mass  is  then  thrown  off  just  like  an  abortion. 
Such  might  be  the  explanation  of  these  cases,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  a 
man  of  Mr.  Crosse's  experience  would  be  thus  deceived ;  we  can  onlj 
conclude,  therefore,  that  they  were  true  conceptions,  and  if  so,  the  absence 
of  the  foetus  might  be  more  apparent  than  real.  We  are  more  disposed 
to  think  that  the  foetus  had  never  grown,  than  that^  baying  grown,  it  was 
subsequently  dissolved.  We  rather  look  upon  these  cases  as  instances  of 
a  totaJ  arrest  of  development  in  the  foetus,  than  agree  in  Mr.  Crosse's 
explanation  "  that  the  foetus  died  and  putrefied  away  in  the  liquor."  The 
change  that  we  call  putrefaction  in  the  foetus,  is  generally  pari  passu 
with  a  similar  change  in  the  membranes,  of  which  we  have  no  evidence 
here;  and  besides,  in  the  two  first  cases  the  liquor  amnii  was  quite  clear. 
If  we  assume  that  the  development  of  the  embryo  was  arrested,  that  as  a 
germ  it  retained  its  primitive  form  and  size,  while  the  membranes  continued 
to  increase  with  the  uterus,  we  can  readily  conceive  that  the  little  gelatinous 
trace  of  foetal  existence  might  escape  Dr.  Crosse's  notice.  However  this  may 
be,  we  present  these  cases  to  our  readers'  notice  as  enigmas  which  we  trust 
an  improved  knowledge  of  intra-uterine  pathology  will  hereafter  explain. 

The  advance  that  has  been  made  in  the  pathology  of  the  uterus  reveals 
to  us  many  causes  of  abortion  only  lately  understood.  Among  them  none 
stands  more  prominently  forward  than  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the 
neck  of  the  womb.     The  following  case  proves  that  at  a  time  when  nothing 
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wbaterer  was  known  of  such  causes,  the  acute  mind  of  Dr.  Crosse  foresaw 
the  probability  of  their  existence. 

**Page,«t.  thirty-eight.  Several  children.  Between  two  and  three  months.  After 
some  fEitigue,  profuse  loss ;  and  to  kuow  if  the  placenta  were  away,  I  examiaed. 
Did  not  feel  it,  but  felt  one  lip  of  the  os  uteri  very  large,  thick,  prominent,  rough 
on  the  surface,  impressing  me  with  the  belief  that  an  ulcerated  tumour  was  situated 
at  the  OS  uteri ;  but  no  preceding  pain,  nor  loss  till  within  a  few  days,  had  occurred ; 
general  health  quite  good ;  all  contradicting  any  preceding  disease.  But  it  sug- 
gested to  me,  that  disease  ofos  uteri  maif  be  one  cause  qf  abortion"  (p.  38.) 

Had  that  much-abused  instrument  th^  speculum — abused  equally  by 
the  hands  of  unscrupulous  practitioners,  as  by  the  pen  of  malicious 
writers — ^been  known  to  Dr.  Crosse,  he  would  have  used  it  here,  and  what 
were  only  suspicions  might  have  proved  to  be  a  certainty. 

• 

Fart  II.  of  Dr.  Copeman's  collection  comprises  a  number  of  cases 
(chiefly  labours)  attended  by  Dr.  Crosse  in  consultation.  They  are 
arranged  under  twelve  heads,  but  may  be  included  in  four  divisions 
— namely,  1.  Diseases  and  displacements  of  soft  parts  complicating 
labour;  2.  Difficulties  and  complications  during  labour;  3.  Diseases 
occurring  in  consequence  of  labour ;  and  4.  Diseases  of  infants.  The  first 
cue  of  disease  of  the  soft  parts  is  described  as  '*  ulcer  on  the  os  uteri," 
. . . .  "  indicated  by  pain,  and  a  foul,  dark,  stinking  discharge."  ..."  Her 
health  was  in  a  few  weeks  reduced  by  this  painful  disease,  and  she  took  to 
her  bed.  In  August,  the  abdomen  was  found  increased  in  size ;  she  was 
emaciated  and  haggard  from  suffering  and  discharge.*'  She  miscarried  at 
the  end  of  August,  and  the  night  after  this  unexpected  change  "  she  was 
horned,  had  a  rigor,  pulse  160,  and  died  on  the  6th  of  December."  (p.  49.) 
No  examination  was  allowed ;  had  it  been  permitted  we  are  sure 
Dr.  Crosse  would  have  recognised  the  malignant  character  of  the  ulcer, 
such,  perhaps,  as  Sir  Charles  Clarke  has  described  as  the  corroding  ulcer 
of  the  uterus.  We  quote  the  case  as  a  good  example  of  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  "  ulcer  on  the  os  uteri"  was  generally  used  at  a  time  when 
our  knowledge  of  these  morbid  changes  was  extremely  limited.  The 
next  case  is  so  remarkable,  that  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  it  at  length  : 

"  Malianant  Tumour  of  the  Uterus. — The  most  extraordinary  and  anomalous 
case  which  I  have  hitherto  met  with  in  the  whole  course  of  my  practice  is  the 
following: — Some  of  the  circumstances  appear  so  monstrous,  that  credit  would 
not  be  given  to  the  narrator,  except  by  those  to  whom  he  was  known  by  the 
station  he  held,  or  the  correct  statements  he  had  offered  to  the  public  on  other 
subjects.  Yet  were  I  to  publish  this  case,  I  could  scarcely  refer  by  name  to  other 
parties — ^fellow-witnesses  of  the  dissection — for  delicate  reasons  that  must  occur 

to  every  one.     I  was  called  up  at  two  o'clock  this  morning  by  Mr. ,  to  go  to 

H ,  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  to  a  case  of  midwifery,  attended  with  some 

unaccountable  circumstances ;  and  though  the  woman  was  dead,  the  three  surgeons 
who  had  been  with  her  wished  me  to  go  for  their  satisfaction,  as  they  did  not  like 
to  quit  the  house,  leaving  the  woman  undelivered,  imless  thev  could  explain  what 
had  happened ;  and  they  moreover  wished  to  inspect  the  boay,  which  tney  feared 
would  not  be  allowed  if  they  once  quitted  the  house. 

"  The  history  I  learned  was,  that  this  woman,  near  forty  years  of  age,  had  borne 
six  or  seven  children ;  the  last  labour  happened  near  two  years  ago,  which  was 
natural  She  thought  herself  a^ain  pregnant  and  near  her  full  time.  A  month 
ago  or  more,  she  had  been  blooded  on  accoimt  of  pain  on  the  right  side  of  the 
liody.    She  was  a  feeble  woman,  and  these  symptoms  were  then  attributed  by 
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Mr.  H to  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  pregnancy.  She  also  became  some- 
what jaundiced,  and  continued  so.     She  compudned  of  labour-pain,  as  it  was 

supposed,  at  noon  yesterday  (Saturday).     Mr.  H ^  who  had  been  engaged  to 

attend,  was  sent  for  in  the  afternoon — ^he  was  from  home,  but  arrived  at  five 
o'clock ;  and  on  examining,  though  there  was  very  slight  pain,  he  found  a  soft 
tumour  in  the  vagina,  reaching  nearly  to  the  ertemal  labia,  which  he  suppowd 

UHU   the  liq,  amnii  distending  the  membranes.      Soon  after,  Mr.  (who 

had  been  sent  for  on  its  being  found  that  Mr.  H  was  from  home)  arrived,  and 
on  examining,  thought  the  placenta  was  at  the  os  uteri.  At  seven  o'clock,  they 
left  the  patient  for  two  hours,  during  which  time  she  slent  a  little,  and  had  not 
much  pain.  On  returning  and  agi^in  examining,  they  believed  the  placenta  was 
preseniing,  and  that  it  was  a  case  for  turning.    Mr.  H  ruptured  the 

presenting  part,  or  the  part  low  in  the  vagina,  expecting  the  waters  to  escape,  but 
only  a  little  blood  flowed :  he  brought  away  several  portions  of  solid  substance^ 
not  unlike  the  placenta  after  being  well  washed  in  water.  Some  of  these  portions 
were  bigger  than  a  hen's  ^^^,  and  were  shown  to  me  on  my  arrival  Having^ 
acted  thus  far  under  the  impression  that  the  case  was  a  placental  presentation, 
the  same  belief  was  entcrtamed  by  both  gentlemen  present ;  and  whatever  was 
the  position  of  the  child  Tat  one  time  the  breech,  at  another  the  occiput,  was 
thought  to  be  felt),  they  believed  turning  would  be  the  proceeding ;  so  Mr.  H 
having  removed  his  coat  and  bared  his  arm,  introduced  it  throu^  the  mass  in  the 
vagina ;  and  believing  he  must  reach  the  uterus,  could  not  explain  why  he  did  not 
distinctly  feel  the  child,  but  thought  at  one  time  he  ^t  the  loot  of  the  child;  he» 
however,  could  not  retain  it ;  he  got  hold  of  something  else,  and  no  doubt  used 
some  force  with  the  hand ;  but  throughout  the  whole  of  this  history  I  am  unable 
to  give  a  statement  of  what  force  was  employed ;  it  must  be  inferred  from  the 
subscauent  part  of  the  case.    On  withdrawing  his  hand,  he  brought  away  a  firm 

whitisn  substance,  which  appeared  like  a  bean.     Mr.  H s  likened  it  to  a  bile* 

stone — it  was  soft  enough  to  be  powdered  readily.     Mr.  H s  next  introduced 

his  hand,  but  could  not  detect  a  foetus ;  he,  however,  felt  the  spine — said  he 
could  feel  a  bag  of  such  stones  as  the  one  brought  away  by  his  more  active  and 
more  experienced  companion;  neither  ofthem^  however,  suspected  that  the  hand 
had  been  introduced  anywhere  but  into  the  uterus.  Numerous  portions  of  the 
whitish  soft  mass,  resembling  by  candle-light  well-washed  placenta,  were  brought 
away.  The  woman  died  half  an  hour  after  these  attempts,  though  there  had  not 
been  much  loss  of  blood ;  a  gradual  loss,  but  no  rapid  flooding."  (pp.  49 — ^51.) 

Dr.  Crosse  arrived  three  hours  after  the  patient  had  expired,  and  found 
"The  corpse  was  lying  on  the  bed,  on  her  left  side,  doubled  up  in  the  usual 
position  for  examining  during  labour,  with  her  clothes  on;  and  the  quantity  of 
coagulated  blood  on  the  bed,  reaching  down  to  the  feet,  showed  there  had  been  no 
inconsiderable  hieraorrha^.  I  introduced  my  hand  into  the  vagina,  felt  lacerated 
parts,  but  could  not  distinguish  foetus  or  os  uteri.  My  coat  being  on,  I  could  not 
proceed  far  with  the  hand,  and  I  did  not  wish  it,  preferring  to  leave  the  parts  for 
internal  inspection  lust  as  thcv  were.  On  withdrawing  my  hand,  portions  of  a 
substance,  twice  as  big  as  a  walnut,  escaped,  of  precisely  the  same  appearance  and 
soft  consistence  as  what  had  been  removed  during  life.  Enough  of  this  mass,  in 
detached  pieces,  was  shown  me,  to  fiU  perhaps  a  pint  mug.  Placing  the  corpse  on 
the  back,  I  made  an  mcision  in  the  course  of  the  Unea  alba  into  the  abdomen, 
extending  from  sternum  to  pubes ;  and  as  soon  as  the  peritoneal  cavity  wm 
opened,  I  dis«>vered  a  quantity  of  coagulated  blood,  as  much  as  eight  or  ten 

^IT^f  J^r'^r  ""^  ""  1^^  .^y^'  ''^''\  ^^  intestines.  The  uterus  immediately 
d^i'^i  contamed  an  acephalous  foetus,  plump  and  fuU  grown  in  ili 
hmbs  and  body,  and  apparently  not  less  than  eight  months  old  ^e  placenta 
r  lti^^\  "^  Trh  "  f  ^t^di?^  i»<^i«ioS  into  the  uterus,  answE  to 

S:^^Ti:?  "'^f  ^™^^  ^ere  entire-only  an  ounce  or  two  of  KquSr  amnii  in 
them-the  08  uten  open  to  the  extent  of  a  shilling,  but  »<  W  ,,eJZ«^ 
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nor  imeddled  wUk  in  all  the  examinations  which  had  taken  place  during  the 
supposed  labour ;  for  the  nteros  lay  high  above  the  pubes  and  forwards,  {)ressing 
immediateW  behind  the  anterior  parictes  of  the  abdomen.  Pulling  aside  the 
aterus,  ana  also  the  intestines,  so  as  to  examine  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  I  found 
the  ▼iM)le  of  this  cavity  occupied  by  a  morbid  mass  of  tumour,  soft  and  elastic  to 
the  touch,  altogether  in  bulk  sufficient  to  fill  two  quart  mugs— some  tumours 
were  bigger  than  the  largest  orange,  others  the  size  of  a  walnut,  all  united  together 
with  serous  or  peritoneal  membrane.  Through  the  most  compact  of  this  morbid 
mass,  in  the  centre  qfthe  pelvis,  anterior  to  the  rectum,  was  a  lacerated  opening 
UadiHg  into  the  vagina ;  and  it  was  clear  the  hand  of  the  accoucheur  had  mad(e 
its  way  through  this  passage  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  One  inexplicable  circum- 
stance during  life  was  now  explained — the  gall-hladder  was  ruptured  at  its 
larger  end — several  small  whitish  biliary  calculi  were  amongst  the  viscera  near 
it— numerous  others  were  in  its  cavity,  one  big  as  a  nut,  occupying  the  cystic 
duct— others  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  bean ;  altogether  I  collected  fifty-six 
of  these  calculi — not  tjujluding  two  or  three  removed  per  vaginam  during  life. 
The  Hver  was  of  a  slate  colour  by  candlelight,  and  particularly  soft  in  its  structure, 
so  as  to  be  easily  torn  with  the  fingers — kidneys  and  bladckr  healthy,  as  well  as 
the  surfaces  of  the  peritoneum ;  but  upon  the  spine,  behind  the  mesentery,  by  the 
side  of  the  aorta,  there  were  large  moroid  masses,  precisely  like  the  tumour  in  the 
pelvis— soft — brainular.  I  took  out  the  uterus  and  the  morbid  parts.  On  strict 
examination,  and  unravelling  as  it  were  the  latter,  I  found  that  tlie  great  mass  of 
these  tumours  had  originated  in  the  right  ovarium;  one  single  tumour  of  the  same 
structure  occupied  the  left  ovarium.  .  .  .  The  facts  I  deem  to  be  made  out  are,  that 
malignant  tumours,  forming  in  the  right  ovarium  chiefly,  medullary  sarcoma  or 
soft  cancer  in  nature,  growing  rapidly  as  they  are  known  to  do,  ...  .  attained  a 
huge  ^wth,  filled  the  pelvis — aescended  into  the  va^pna,  carrying,  I  presume, 
the  hnmg  of  the  vagina  before  them— the  tumours  thus  impacted  in  the  pelvis  and 
vaeina  would  be  pressed  and  fixed  by  the  gravid  uterus.  Such  was  their  position 
aad  snob  the  circumstances  when  labour  was  supposed  to  be  indicated  oy  pain 

wd  forcing  down;  though  I  doubt,  and  Mr.  M *  expressed  to  me  that  he 

now  doubts  whether  any  real  labour  or  contraction  of  the  uterus  to  accomplish 
expulsion  qfa  mature  foetus  took  phice.  However,  it  was  supposed  to  be  labour 
~-the  mass  in  the  vagina  was  mistaken  for  placenta  presenting— ^^  loss  qf  blood 
•Of  not  so  great  as  to  make  active  measures  urgent,  even  under  this  impression 
—bat  in  examining,  force  enough  was  used  with  the  finger  to  break  through  the 
membrane  of  the  vagina ;  the  liand  entered  one  ^of  these  soft  tumours ;  and,  being 
piuhed  on  in  the  idea  of  searching  for  the  foetus  to  turn  it,  readily  broke  through 
the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  tumours,  and  was  free  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
In  searching  for  the  Imibs  of  the  child  (monstrous  as  the  narration  must  sound  in 
the  cars  of  every  practitioner  who  hears  it),  the  gall-bladder,  which  contained 
numerous  gall-stones,  was  grasped  and  pulled  at  with  sufficient  force  to  rupture 
its  coats — a  calculus  or  two  escaped — one  was  seized  by  the  fingers  of  the 
Acooocheur,  and  from  the  peritoneal  cavity  brought  through  the  lacerated  openiujg 
erf  the  tumour  and  through  the  vagina  so  as  to  be  examined  externally.  All  this 
thne  the  uterus  remained  untouched — the  os  uteri  was  over  the  pubes — the  hand 
passed  just  anterior  to  the  rectum  and  near  the  prominent  lumbar  vertebra.  The 
carved  posture  of  the  patient,  with  knees  drawn  up  to  the  sternum,  pressed  down 
the  liver  and  gall-bladder.  A  second  gentleman  introduced  his  hand  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  so  as  to  feel  the  bag  of  bile-stones  and  the  liver,  as  he  assured 
me  afterwards.  No  wonder  the  woman  should  die  shortly  after  such  mischief  was 
effected."  (pp.  52—54.) 

We  have  read  of  an  ignorant  midwife  mistaking  an  inverted  uterus  for 
a  second  child,  and  pulling  at  it  with  such  force,  that  she  tore  the  womb 
«it  of  the  body.*     A  drunken  surgeon  was  brought  to  trial  at  Derby  for 

*  Medical  Gazette,  Sept.  9»  1842. 
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manslaughter,  because  he  did  the  very  same  thing,  having  mistaken  the 
inverted  womb  for  the  placenta.*  We  have  been  told  of  two  sagacious 
practitioners  who  held  a  consultation  in  a  case  of  protracted  labour,  and 
having  decided  that  a  very  large  tumour  obstructed  the  delivery,  agreed 
that  it  should  be  removed.  The  operation  was  performed  and  the  tumour 
removed,  which,  when  carefully  examined,  turned  out  to  be  the  scrotum 
and  testicles !  We  think  the  case  just  quoted  may  well  follow  these  as  a 
kind  of  climax  of  ignorance,  of  inexcusable  ignorance,  because  the  warn- 
ings that  were  given  were  so  entirely  disregarded.  The  presenting  mass 
lay  almost  at  the  vulva ;  at  first  supposed  to  be  the  membranes,  they  were 
punctured,  but  no  water  flowed ;  then  it  was  called  the  placenta,  and  several 
portions  of  a  solid  substance  brought  away,  which  they  imagined  to  be 
fragments  of  placenta.  It  is  not  stated,  however,  that  this  tearing  up  of 
the  placenta  gave  rise  to  any  increase  of  haBmorrhage,  nor  that  the  os 
uteri  was  felt;  but  having  detected  some  solid  substance,  they  were  uncer- 
tain whether  it  was  the  breech  or  the  occiput  of  the  child.  Notwithstanding 
the  absence  of  all  these  evidences,  and  although  "  there  was  no  flooding 
urging  the  immediate  proceeding  for  delivery,"  the  gentlemen  agreed  to 
turn  the  child ;  the  hand  and  arm  were  thrust  through  the  morbid  mass, 
behind  the  gravid  uterus  into  the  abdomen,  as  far  as  the  liver  and  gall- 
bladder. The  operator  was  no  doubt  surprised  that  he  did  not  distinctly 
feel  the  child ;  he  caught  hold  of  the  gall-bladder  and  thought  he  had  the 
foot,  used  some  force  to  bring  it  down,  and  succeeded  in  delivering  a 
whitish  substance,  "  very  like  a  bile-stone."  Our  readers  will  be  equally 
surprised  that  when  the  gentleman  got  his  hand  into  the  abdomen  among 
the  intestines,  and  found  that  he  had  extracted  something  very  like  a  bile- 
stone,  he  was  not  enlightened,  and  perhaps  be  still  more  astonished  to  read 
that  ''  his  more  active  and  more  experienced  companion"  then  introduced 
his  hand  just  in  the  same  way,  said  he  could  feel  a  hag  of  such  atones  as 
the  one  brought  away,  and  yet  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ever  sus- 
pected that  the  hand  had  been  introdu4^ed  anytohere  bid  into  the  uterus  I 
Such  ignorance  as  this  is  inconceivable  in  any  man  who  has  obtained  a 
licence  to  practise — we  will  not  say  midwifery — because,  unfortunately, 
there  is  no  such  licence  required,  but  simply  a  licence  to  practise  surgery. 
Here  is  the  important  fact,  that  should  be  indelibly  impressed  on  the  mind 
of  every  one  who  is  anxious  for  the  honour  of  his  profession,  that  two 
surgeons,  having,  we  presume,  their  diploma  to  practice  on  her  Majesty's 
subjects,  absolutely  had  their  hand  and  arm  in  the  abdomen  of  this  unfor- 
tunate woman,  felt  her  liver  and  tore  her  gall-bladder,  and  yet  never 
imagined  that  they  were  anywhere  else  but  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  If 
they  knew  nothing  whatever  of  midwifery,  if  they  had  never  attended  a 
labour  in  their  lives,  yet  as  surgeons  they  must  be  supposed  to  know 
something  of  anatomy,  something  of  the  sensation  communicated  to  their 
fingers  when  touching  the  liver,  \ki%  gall-bladder,  and  the  intestines: 
however,  it  appears  that  their  knowledge  of  anatomy  did  not  extend  so  far, 
and  consequently  the  woman  was  sacrificed  to  their  ignorance. 

No  doubt  many  of  our  readers  will  at  once  exclaim — such  gross  mis- 
management should  have  been  exposed ;  it  was  a  case  for  the  inquiry  of  the 
coroner,  perhaps  for  a  trial  for  manslaughter.     Buch  a  course  would  no 

*  Lancet,  vol.  U.  1844,  p.  383. 
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doubt  have  all  the  justification  that  these  frightful  facts  could  give  to  it ; 
but  we  must  ask,  cui  bono  ?  If  Dr.  Crosse  had  so  acted,  these  unfortunate 
gentlemen  would  of  course  have  their  reputation  ruined,  their  practice 
destroyed,  their  families  beggared:  in  their  own  neighbourhood  their 
names  would  hang  like  skeletons  on  a  gibbet,  a  terror  to  all  practising 
surgeons ;  but  would  it  prevent  another  ignorant  surgeon  from  committing 
a  similar  mistake?  We  doubt  it  exceedingly.  Had  the  case  been  brought 
before  a  court  of  justice,  we  can  imagine  the  judge,  in  his  charge  to  the 
jury,  stating  that  this  case,  although  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  medical  profession,  was  not  manslaughter ;  there  was  no  proof  of  any 
want  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon ;  he  sought  the  best  assistance 
he  could  get  to  relieve  his  patient ;  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  other  inten- 
tion than  to  save  her  life,  and  therefore  he  could  not  be  found  guilty  of  any 

other  charge  than  gross  ignorance.     We   think   Mr.    H would  he 

acquitted,  and  the  effect  would  be,  as  it  has  happened  in  other  trials,  that 
the  law  would  seem  to  shelter  ignorant  practitioners.  But  had  the  gen- 
tleman been  found  guilty  and  punished,  we  still  ask,  cui  bono  ?  The 
example  might  frighten,  but  it  would  not  communicate  knowledge  to,  other 
%norant  surgeons ;  they  might  be,  for  a  time,  more  cautious,  but  when  the 
excitement  subsided  they  would  return  to  their  former  habits,  and  perhaps 
commit  another  awful  mistake.  We  are  much  more  disposed  to  trace  such 
a  want  of  knowledge  to  its  true  source,  and  to  inquire  how  such  persons 
could  have  obtained  diplomas  to  practise :  how  it  happened  that  men  of 
iuch  calibre  were  given  an  authority  which  was  practically  a  deception  on 
the  public,  and  were  allowed  to  call  themselves  surgeons.  We  think  that  if 
the  law  were  a  little  altered  in  this  respect,  and  if,  instead  of  permitting 
these  examples  of  ignorance  to  escape  either  scot  free  or  only  with  a  slight 
punishment,  it  looked,  beyond  the  accused,  to  the  college  they  came  from, 
and  placed  it  at  the  bar  for  giving  a  diploma  that  was  not  justified,  such  a 
course  might  perhaps  limit  the  number  of  ignorant  practitioners,  and  more 
effectually  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  abuses.  This  novel  mode  of 
correcting  the  evil  we  have  described,  may  perhaps  take  our  readers  by 
surprise;  but  possibly  on  reflection  they  may  agree  with  us,  that  a  heavy 
fine  levied  upon  those  who  grant  the  right  to  practise  to  an  incompetent 
person,  would  have  a  far  more  useful  effect  than  the  ruin  of  the  hapless 
being  who  obtained  his  diploma  and  fancied  himself  a  surgeon. 

We  believe,  also,  if  such  were  the  law.  Midwifery  would  not  stand  in  its 
present  isolated  position,  neither  admitted  for  examination  by  the  physician 
nor  recognised  by  the  surgeon :  being  a  kind  of  orphan,  or  rather  foundling, 
wbidi  neither  wfll  acknowledge,  though  begotten  of  both,  and  which  would 
perish  bnt  that  it  is  sheltered  by  the  compassionate  apothecary.  If 
8udi  a  trial  as  we  have  supposed  took  place,  if  Colleges  were  brought  to 
the  bar  of  public  justice,  we  can  imagine  the  interest  that  would  be 
excited;  we  confess  that  we  might  ourselves  be  drawn  into  court  to  hear 
the  cross-examination.  .  If  the  defence  of  the  physicians  were,  that  they 
only  gave  authority  to  practise  medicine,  we  can  fancy  a  queen's  counsel 
demanding  proof  that  the  practice  of  midwifery  is  not,  in  many  respects, 
the  practice  of  medicine.  Or  if  the  surgeon  should  say,  "  they  do  not 
<pialify  midwives,"  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  a  powerful  special  pleader 
levelling  with  his  thunders  the  assumed  distinction  between  an  operation 
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in  surgery  and  an  operation  in  midwifery.  If  such  took  place,  we  think 
that  the  foundling  would  be  received,  and  a  proper  provision  made  for  it ; 
but  as  matters  are,  we  cannot  blame  Dr.  Crosse  for  keeping  this  case 
quietly  at  rest  in  his  case-book,  rather  than  expose  the  unfortunate 
delinquents. 

In  the  chapter  on  "  Displacement  of  the  Soft  Parts  Complicating  Labour/' 
we  regret  to  find  another,  but  not  quite  so  bad  an  instance  of  mismanage- 
ment.  It  is  a  case  of  "  inversion  and  protrusion  of  the  bladder  through  an 

opening  into  the  vagina."     Mrs.  C ,  eet.  twenty-nine,  had  a  labour  ten 

years  previously,  that  required  instruments  to  effect  delivery.  "  After  this 
labour,  which  was  protracted  several  days,  the  paiierU  never  retained  her 
urine,  it  always  dribbled  awayP  Her  present  labour  took  place  prema- 
turely at  the  seventh  month,  and  she  was  delivered  in  two  hours  of  a  dead 
fcetus : 

"  The  nurse  waited  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then  sent  for  a  surgeon,  on  accoant 
of  the  placenta  not  coming  away,  and  her  not  feeling  it,  but  something  irregular, 
on  examining.  Mr.  R came,  broke  the  cord,  but  did  not  get  the  placenta- 
two  other  surgeons  were  called  by  him,  but  could  not  explain  the  case.  At  3  p.  m. 
Mr. saw  the  case,  and  at  6  p.  m.  requested  me  (Dr.  C.)  to  meet  him."  (p.  62, 63.) 

The  cause  of  all  this  difficulty  was  a  swelling,  the  size  of  a  very  large 
pear,  prolapsing  so  as  to  be  visible  between  the  labia.  The  os  uteri 
could  be  felt  behind  it. 

"  The  patient's  condition  was  very  bad — ^rapid  small  pulse — ^tender  abdomen — 
anxious  countenance.  There  was  no  reason  to  suppose  ruptured  uterus;  and  the 
practice  seemed  clear — to  sooth  by  anodynes,  to  support  the  patient  by  bland 
food,  and  to  leave  the  placenta  to  come  away  of  itself,     (p.  63.) 

These  judicious  directions  were  followed,  the  placenta  was  expelled  the 
next  morning  naturally,  but  the  patient  showed  signs  of  peritoneal  inflam- 
mation, of  which  she  died  the  day  following.  A  post-mortem  examination 
was  made,  which,  like  many  others,  produced  some  unpleasant  disclosures. 
It  was  found  that — 

"  The  uterus  was  healthy  in  size  and  every  other  appearance,  except  its  peri- 
toneal covering.  Just  behmd  the  pubes  and  anterior  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus, 
it  seemed  ^A^^^^on^um  had  been  injured,  if  not  torn  through;  which  hap^ 
pened  no  doubt  within  a  few  hours  after  the  expulsion  of  the  child,  from  rough 
usage  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  presenting  tumour,  and  to  remove  the 
retained  placenta."  (p.  63.) 

This,  then,  was  the  first  evidence  of  mismanagement,  of  ignorance,  and 
of  violence.  The  peritoneum  torn  through  by  the  fingers,  which  intended 
to  enter  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  but  mistaking  their  way  passed  up  just 
behind  the  pubes,  and  anterior  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  The  peritoneum 
was  evidently  healthy  (and  in  this  respect  differs  from  the  preceding  case), 
but  such  was  the  force  used  that  it  was  torn  through.  The  second 
evidence  of  mismanagement  applies  to  the  woman's  first  labour : 

"  The  prolapsed  tumour  was  the  bladder  itself  inverted  through  the  large 
opening  into  the  vagina,  formed  by  sloughing  after  the  first  labour — consequenUy 
the  limng  membrane  of  the  bladder  was  the  covering  of  the  tumour  presented  to 
our  view  between  the  labia."  (p.  63.) 

A  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  so  large  as  to  admit  through  it  an  inversion 
of  the  bladder  1 

These  examples  are  valuable,  not  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
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ignorance  of  some  surgeons  who  practise  midwifery,  but  as  proofs  of  the 
importance  of  correcting  the  very  imperfect  obstetric  education  which 
surgeons  at  present  receive.  The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  England 
do  not  examine  in  midwifery,  and  merely  require  a  short  summer  course 
of  sixty  lectures  as  evidence  of  obstetric  knowledge.  The  College  of 
Physicians  exclude  it  altogether.  The  Apothecaries'  Company  alone  have 
given  it  their  attention.  The  same  laudable  zeal  for  the  improvement  of 
medical  education  that  has  raised  them  so  far  above  their  original  position, 
has  led  them  to  require,  in  their  examinations,  a  knowledge  of  midwifery, 
and  to  demand,  both  in  respect  to  lectures  and  practice,  a  more  extended 
study  of  it.  By  them  much  has  been  done,  nevertheless  much  is  still 
wanted;  and  we  trust  that  the  instances  we  have  quoted  may  have  a 
useful  eflfect,  in  proving  the  importance  of  a  more  formal  obstetric 
examination  than  at  present  exists.  We  hope  they  may  expose  the  fallacy 
of  an  error,  that  we  fear  too  generally  exists — viz.,  that  parturition  being 
a  natural  process  requires  not  the  aid  of  an  accomplished  physician,  nor  of 
a  skilful  surgeon ;  that  its  management  is  the  business  of  midwives,  and 
requires  no  more  knowledge  than,  they  possess.  These  examples  give 
the  best  reply  to  such  absurd  reasoning,  and  trumpet-tongued  proclaim 
the  inexcusable  neglect  of  an  adequate  obstetric  education. 

Dr.  CVosse*s  next  chapter,  on  **  Difficult  Labour  requiring  Vectis  or 
Forceps,**  is  extremely  interesting,  as  pointing  out,  not  only  the  use,  but  the 
abuse,  of  these  instruments.  His  observations  confirm  in  a  great  degree 
our  suspicions,  that  both  are  far  too  frequently  and  too  often  employed, 
not  on  the  principle  of  necessity,  but  of  convenience.  A  case  of  labour 
that  might  terminate  naturally  in  twelve  hours,  may  be  finished  in  six  by 
the  forceps  or  vectis;  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  are  over,  the  child 
perha[m  bom  living,  and  the  practitioner  crowned  with  the  applauses  of 
friends,  who  admire  the  skilful  operator,  and  imagine,  what  perhaps  they 
were  previously  told,  that  the  woman  never  would  have  got  well  without 
this  admired  operation.  These  temptations  are  great,  and  only  to  be 
corrected  by  the  enlarged  experience  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Crosse,  who 
know  the  opposite  side  of  the  picture,  and  who  have  too  many  painful 
instances  of  mischief  from  such  meddling  brought  before  them  not  to 
know  the  truth,  who  are  all  aware  that  this  seeming  triumph  has  only  a  short 
existence,  and  that  although  the  patient  may,  at  the  time  of  delivery, 
escape  any  recognised  injury,  nevertheless,  that  her  after-life  of  ill-health 
too  often  is  dated  from  her  last  confinement.  We  gladly,  therefore,  quote 
Dr.  Cro38e*s  protest  against  such  practices : 

"  The  use  of  instruments,"  he  observes,  "  to  hasten  labour  may  be  suflSciently 
discouraged  in  books,  and  the  cases  in  which  they  are  strictly  required  clearly 
pointed  out  in  lectures;  but  amongst  the  circle  of  practitioners  of  midwifery, 
under  my  own  observation,  I  have  the  means  of  knowing  that  there  are  many 
»Ao  inditcrimincUely  employ  them  against  all  ruUt  reason,  or  propriety.  I 
refer  more  particularly  to  the  vectis;  with  which  I  am  told  delivery  is  easilv 
cipedited  without  any  injury  to  the  mother.  This  may  be  generally  stated  with 
truth  by  those  who,  always  armed  with  this  weapon  of  offence^  employ  it  on 
f^^  occasion  that  they  approa^ch  the  bedside  of  a  female,  when  the  child 
happens  not  to  be  born  before  their  arrival;  because  a  good  pelvis,  rekxed 
pwts,  and  an  advanced  position  of  the  child's  head  (the  state  of  things  in  a  great 
nujority  of  patients  at  the  time  the  accoucheur  is  sent  for),  enable  him  to  effect 
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delivery  with  a  single  pain,  and  so  little  force  as  shall  leave  all  parties  safe  and 
uninjured.  But  such,  however,  are  not  the  circumstances  that  call  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  vectis;  though,  I  believe,  it  is  better  fitted  to  these  cases  than 
to  any  other,  having  in  many  instances  of  real  difficulty  seen  it  attempted  to  be 
used,  and  relinquished  for  tlie  forceps,  which  never  disappoint  the  experienced 
man:'  (p.  80.) 

These  sentiments  are  most  valuable,  because  they  bear  the  stamp  of 
experience,  and  are  free  from  all  spirit  of  controversy ;  they  are  the  private 
opinion  of  one  who  had  a  full  opportunity  of  ascertaining  their  correctness. 
With  regard  to  this  frequent  use  of  the  vectis,  Dr.  Crosse  speaks  witb  just 
reprobation. 

"  The  act  of  parturition  is  a  painful,  a  most  nnaccoimtably  painful  process,  and 
to  lessen  the  suffering  by  shortening  its  duration  (instruments  never  lessen  it  in 
any  other  way  than  oy  shortening  it,  as  they  invariably  increase  the  degree  of 
suil'ering  at  the  moment)  must  be  the  anxious  wish  of  every  humane  mind.  JBui 
let  those  who  are  forward  to  interfere  with  the  regular  efforts  of  nature,  be  sure 
that  they  are  not  conrndering  th^ir  mtm  personal  convenience,  instead  of  acting 
from  feelings  of  humanity,  and  under  the  guidance  of  sound  experience  and  good 
reasoning.  1  can  readily  believe  that  if  the  vectis  be  used  when  the  pelvis  is 
large,  the  maternal  parts  relaxed,  and  the  foetus  properly  placed,  it  may  at  once 
complete  delivery,  which  would  be  delaved  many  hours  from  the  {)ains  being 
sli^lit,  and  occurring  at  distant  intervals;  and  that  mother  and  child  may  be 
uninjured,  (except  that  both  must  suffer  some  pain  from  the  means  employed,)  and 
even  where  some  difficulty  has  to  be  overcome,  the  experienced  in  the  use  of  the 
vectis  may  succeed  without  injury  to  the  mother;  but  the  foetus  whose  sense  of 
touch  is  fully  developed,  though' it  has  no  means  of  expressing  pain  but  by  a 
movement  of  Its  limbs,  suffers  whenever  either  the  vectis  or  forceps  is  used,  and  is 
brought  into  the  world  exhausted,  still,  or  lifeless,  re(]^uiring  great  care  for  its 
revival.  I  wish  tliose  who  are  forward  to  use  tlie  vectis,  and  who  ar^e  that  it 
does  no  injury,  inflicts  no  suffering  upon  the  child,  would  sleep  in  an  iron  night- 
cap once  in  a  week,  and  tell  us  what  sort  of  repose  they  ^et.  Let  the  advocates 
for  the  use  of  instruments,  vectis  or  forceps,  to  expedite  labour  that  might 
be  naturally  terminated  without  them,  ask  themselves  what  are  the  effects  of  a 
vectis  or  end  of  a  spoon  used  as  a  scoop  to  remove  feeces  from  the  rectum,  and  how 
they  would  like  to  nave  such  an  instrument  employed  to  expedite  the  delivery  of 
a  costive  motion?  ....  This  compaiison  is  sufficiently  just,  and  puts  in  its 
proper  dis^sting  and  inhuman  light,  the  practice  of  certain  accoucheurs  of 
employing  instruments  upon  every  occasion  where  labour  is  a  little  delayed,  so  as 
to  give  them  the  opportunity.  Iiappy  for  the  patient,  whom  such  practitioners  are 
engaged  to  attend,  if  a  circumstance,  that  needlessly  alarms  her  and  all  around, 
happen — viz.,  the  child  being  born  before  the  accoucheur  arrives."  (pp.  81,  82.) 

As  illustrations  of  bis  forcible  and  just  arguments,  Mr.  Crosse  quotes 
two  instances,  in  one  of  which  the  forceps  did  such  injury,  that  a  bowel 
escaped  per  vaginam,  and  on  dissection,  post-mortem,  the  exact  miscliief 
was  ascertained  by  other  surgeons,  wlio  hvslied  up  the  business.  In  another, 
the  forceps  were  used  after  six  hcmri  labour!  "The  patient  died  of 
flooding  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  before  another  practitioner  could  be 
got  to  the  spot."  Would  that  we  could  enumerate  the  many  instances 
of  such  abuses  which  we  doubt  not  exist,  but  which  for  obvious  reasons 
cannot  be  ascertained,  unless  indeed  the  death  of  the  patient  is  the  conse- 
quence; and  even  then,  unless  it  is  too  obvious,  it  may  be  very  con- 
veniently "  hushed  up.'*  When  we  find  men,  the  most  distinguished  for 
practical  experience,  condemning  the  too  frequent  use  of  these  instruments-^ 
when  we  find  the  recorded  results  of  their  practice  confirming  the  justice 
of  their  opinions,  (we  may  readily  conjecture  why  they  found  it  necessary. 
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like  Dr.  Crosse,  thus  to  protest,)  we  may  imagine  the  number  of  '' hushed- 
up*"  cases  that  come  within  the  reach  of  their  observation ;  their  language 
sufficiently  expresses  the  painful  feelings  which  such  instances  excited,  and 
which  account  for  the  energy  of  their  warnings.  Dr.  Blundell^s  remark, 
"a  meddlesome  midwifery  is  a  bad  one,*'  has  become  a  proverb;  but 
unfortunately,  like  other  proverbs,  is  too  little  attended  to.  The  motives 
•ssigned  for  meddling  are  too  powerful;  the  convenience  of  termi- 
natiDg  labour,  and  the  credit  of  a  skilful  operatioa,  are  temptations  that 
we  fear  too  often  seduce  the  practitioner  from  an  honest  and  straight- 
forward course ;  and,  as  Dr.  Crosse  observes,  lead  "  certain  accoucheurs  to 
employ  instruments  upon  every  occasion  where  labour  is  a  little  delayed, 
80  as  to  give  them  the  opportunity.*'  When  we  find  in  the  great  Euro- 
pean Lying-in  Hospitals,  the  forceps  used  not  more  than  once  in  200  cases, 
we  can  judge  how  frequently  such  assistance  is  absolutely  required,  and 
can  estimate  the  practice  of  those  who  employ  it  in  every  eighth  or  tenth 
labour.  In  these  establishments,  the  motives  to  which  we  have  alluded 
are  no  inducements  to  interfere  with  natural  labour,  and  form,  therefore,  a 
better  criterion  to  judge  by,  than  the  private  practice  of  individuals.  In 
the  great  hospital  at  Vienna,  Boer  used  the  forceps  only  once  in  251  births. 
In  the  Maternity  at  Paris,  Boivin  and  La  Chapelle,  in  42,000  cases, 
delivered  with  the  forceps  only  173  cases,  or  one  in  246.  Collins,  in  the 
Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  employed  it  once  in  574  cases;  and  Dr.  Rams- 
botham,  in  the  Maternity  Charity  of  London,  the  largest  district  charity  in 
the  metropolis,  uses  the  forceps  but  once  in  every  535th  case.*  In  this 
Charity,  the  practice  of  which  can  be  best  compared  with  private  practice, 
the  mortality  was  only  one  in  306  cases,  a  most  favourable  return, 
inasmuch  as  the  Registrar  Oeneral*s  Reports  give  an  average  of  about  one 
in  150,  as  the  proportionate  mortality  in  childbirth  in  London.  The 
result,  therefore,  of  this  extensive  range  of  experience  establishes  the  safety 
of  a  practice  in  which  instruments  are  very  seldom  used;  it  proves  that 
tltey  are  not  necessary  once  in  at  least  two  hundred  labours ;  necessity  is 
the  only  argument  that  we  can  admit  as  a  justification  for  their  employ- 
ment ;  and  therefore  we  must,  with  Dr.  Crosse,  protest  against  the  abuse 
he  80  ably  points  out.  Dr.  Copeman,  in  his  Introduction,  gives  a  series  of 
tables,  in  which  the  results  of  private  practice  are  shown.  They  prove  a 
remarkable  difference  in  the  frequency  with  which  these  instruments  are 
used  by  different  practitioners.  Mr.  Waddington,  of  Margate,  uses  the 
forceps  only  once  in  449  cases;  Mr.  Mantell,  of  Lewes,  once  in  401  cases; 
Mr.  Earle,  of  Cromer,  once  in  135  cases;  Dr.  Toogood,  of  Bridgewater, 
once  in  75  cases ;  and  Dr.  Copeman  has  used  the  vectis  once  in  about 
nine  and  three-quarter  cases. 

We  confess,  that  we  were  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  Dr.  Copeman 
interferes  with  labour  so  frequently  as  the  above  numbers  indicate,  in 
this  respect  departing  so  completely  from  the  precepts  of  Dr.  Crosse  ;  and 
we  could  not  explain  this  constant  use  of  the  vectis,  until  we  found  that 
the  position  in  which  Dr.  Copeman  was  placed  compelled  him  to  employ 

i  it  much  oflener  than  was  necessary. 

I  "The  gentleman  with  whom  I  (Dr.  Copeman)  entered  into  partnership  had, 

during  his  whole  professional  life,  employed  the  vectis,  and  that  only;  and 
lf(mnd  U  absohUelv  necessary  to  my  success  in  midwifery  to  use  it  also,'* 
(p.  84.) 

*  Medkal  Gazette,  Nov.  7$  1SA1»  P*  70S. 
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He  further  observes, 

"  I  do  not  desire  to  advocate  the  use  of  iustniments  when  they  are  not  abso- 
lutely necc&hary,  bcin»»  fully  aware  of  Xht possibility  of  their  causing  much  severe 
and  sometimes  irreparable  mischief;  I  can  therefore  only  say  in  justification,  that 
in  some  instances,  /  have  been  implored  to  use  the  vectis  by  patients  who  have 
before  experienced  its  bcHeJicial  effects;  that  I  have  never  seen  a  patient  die 
whom  I  had  subjected  to  its  operation ;  and  that  I  have  never  witnessed,  in  my  own 
practice,  the  occurrences  so  frequently  attributed  to  the  abuse  of  instruments — 
viz.,  ruptured  perineum,  inflammation,  and  sloughing  of  vagina,  vesico-vaginal 
fistula,  or  any  such  prejudicial  clTcct."  (p.  17,  18.) 

Dr.  Copeman,  then,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  be  allied  to  a  partner 
who  was  evidently  very  unscrupulous  in  the  use  of  the  vectis,  was  obliged, 
at  the  risk  of  losing  his  practice,  to  follow  this  vicious  example;  his 
patients  imploring  him  to  deliver  them  as  they  had  been  delivered  before. 
Finding  that  he  could  do  so  with  impunity,  he  was  encouraged  to  proceed; 
and  as  he  has  not  yet  met  with  any  accident,  seems  inclined  to  adopt  hia 
predecessor's  practice.  The  passages  we  have  quoted  will  explain  the 
reason  that  Dr.  Copeman  operates  in  every  ninth  case.  As  Dr.  Copeman 
uses  the  vectis  (an  instrument  which,  we  agree  with  Dr.  Crosse,  is  perfectly 
useless  in  a  really  difficult  labour),  we  infer  that  he  has  been  fortunate  in 
the  class  of  cases  that  have  formed  his  practice;  they  offered  no  real 
difficulties ;  but  the  patients  were  intolerant  of  their  pains,  and  were  easily 
and  safely  delivered  by  the  vectis.  We  would  caution  Dr.  Copeman 
against  the  deception  of  such  success ;  an  accident  may  happen,  and  if  so, 
necessity  cannot  be  offered  as  a  plea  in  justification;  he  becomes  respon- 
sible for  all  the  consequences  of  this  imprudent  meddling,  although  they 
may  not  manifest  themselves  for  months  afterwards. 

"  Whilst  therefore,"  observes  Dr.  Copeman,  "  it  is  incumbent  upon  ns  to  qualify 
ourselves  for  emergencies,  let  us  at  the  same  time  never  cease  to  remember  that 
our  best  judgment  and  kindest  feehngs  should  be  exerted  to  the  utmost  to  dis- 
cover in  how  many  cases  instruments  may  be  avoided,  and  how  few  there  are  in. 
which  they  are  imperatively  demanded."  (p.  85,  86.) 

With  such  a  disposition  for  inquiry,  we  have  no  doubt  that  when  the 
second  edition  of  this  little  work  arrives,  we  shall  find  a  very  different 
result  from  Dr.  Copcman*s  more  enlarged  experience;  we  think  for  nine  w^e 
shall  read  ninety,  as  the  proportionate  number,  and  perhaps  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  errors  into  which  a  temporary  success  in  his  early  career 
had  betrayed  him. 

Dr.  Crosse  performed  embryotomy  eight  times, — in  four  of  these  ope- 
rations the  death  of  the  child  had  been  previously  ascertained,  so  as  to 
remove  the  great  objection  to  this  operation, — in  two,  the  head  was  above 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  iu  consequence  of  deficient  space  in  the  conjugate 
measurement, — one  was  a  face-presentation,  and  one  was  thus  delivered 
because  the  forceps  failed;  but,  observes  Mr.  Crosse, 

T  *L^  ^^  *^  f®^*  ^°^  having  used  Naegle's  long  forceps,  a  little  curved,  as 
i  thmk  I  might  have  succeeded,  and  given  a  chance  of  the  child  being  bom 
hving."  (p.  98.)  ^ 

We  fear  that  not  a  few  of  these  operations  are  performed,  because  of 
the  ill  success  of  the  attempt  to  deliver  with  a  badly-contrived  forceps. 
Every  practitioner  in  midwifery  selects  his  favourite  forceps,  which  is  to 
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gait  every  variety  of  case  where  such  an  operation  is  required.  If^  on  the 
contrary,  he  would  not  confine  himself  in  this  way ;  if  he  would  seek 
rather  to  adapt  his  forceps  to  the  case,  than  his  case  to  the  instrument 
that  he  happens  to  have  at  hand,  his  success  would  he  greater,  his  failures 
not  so  frequent,  and  perhaps  the  injury  done  to  the  soft  parts  by  its  appli- 
cation would  not  be  so  common  an  occurrence. 

Dr.  Crosse  relates  one  case  of  spontaneous  evolution,  very  imperfectly 
however : 

"  The  patient  in  her  third  precnancy,  groaned  a  month  prematurely  of  a  dead 
child,  the  arm  presenting.  Mr.  H —  was  with  her  eight  hours,  unable  to  tura  or 
to  bring  the  child  forth  arm  first.  At  length,  decBning  to  examine  for  a  short 
time,  he  found  the  feet  had  come  down,  and  the  child  was  soon  bom,  spontaneous 
erolation  having  taken  place."  (p.  105.) 

K  this  be  the  same  Mr.  H —  whom  we  have  before  introduced  to  our 
readers  as  having  delivered  his  patient  of  something  "  very  like  a  bile- 
stone,"  it  will  account  for  the  notion  that  he  had  of  "  bringing  the  child 
forth  arm  first."  The  skill  with  which  the  former  was  accomplished 
justifies  the  belief,  that  he  would  not  have  failed  to  drag  away  the  child 
even  in  this  unusual  manner.  Our  readers,  however,  will  agree  with  us, 
tiiat  the  Woman  had  a  most  fortunate  escape  by  the  provident  interposition 
of  Nature.  Dr.  Copeman  quotes  a  case  that  had  occurred  in  his  own 
practice: 

"The  OS  uteri  was  fully  dilated;  and  the  child  was  now  discovered  to  be  lying 
across  the  pelvis,  with  the  hack  presenting  ;  but  I  could  feel  neither  shoulders  nor 
hips  with  the  finger,  so  as  to  be  able  to  ascertain  in  which  direction  the  head  was 
situated.  Neither  could  I  feel  spinous  processes  or  ribs,  but  determined  the 
nature  of  the  presentation  more  from  the  breadth  and  flatness  of  the  presenting 
part;  and  a  mark  on  the  skin  made  with  my  finger-nail,  indicated  after  birth  the 
correclness  of  the  diagnosis.  As  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  were  but  slight, 
and  occurring  at  long  intervals,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  sending  for  my  partner, 
that  he  might  witness  the  case,  and  be  at  hand  to  assist  if  required ;  meanwhile 
the  natient  took  some  nourishment,  and  was  encouraged  to  submit  with  fortitude 
to  the  proposed  operation  of  turning.  During  this  time  she  sat  up  in  the  bed,  and 
»id  it  was  the  easiest  position.  In  less  than  two  hours,  Mr.  Evans  arrived ;  the 
patient  was  then  properly  placed  in  bed,  and  1  prepared  to  tura  without  further 
delay;  but  to  ray  surprise  I  found  the  pelvis  filled;  there  had  been  several  good 
pains  just  before,  which  had  forced  the  back  of  the  neck  and  shoulders  down^ 
beards  at  the  right  side  of  the  pelvis.  I  feared  valuable  time  had  been  lost,  and 
that  turning  would  now  be  very  difficult  to  accomplish.  1  at  once  endeavoured  to 
pass  my  hand  over  the  right  side  of  the  child  towards  the  pubes,  but  in  doing  so  I 
iclt  the  child  recede,  and  therefore  confined  myself  to  raising  the  child*s  pelvis 
with  ray  flat  hand  and  fingers ;  whilst  the  pains  lorced  down  the  occiput,  the  head 
descended,  and  dehvery  was  quickly  completed.  I  think  if  I  had  waited  a  Httlc 
longer,  spontaneous  evolution  would  have  occurred,  and  the  child  have  been  born 
head  foremost,  even  without  manual  interference.  The  child  was  a  full-grown 
male,  hYcly  and  vigorous ;  the  placenta  followed  easily. — Both  mother  and  child 
did  well"  (p.  106,  107.) 

Dr.  Copeman  quotes  this  as  a  case,  that  if  left  to  itself  would  have  been 
^>cntAneous  evolution  j  but  he  evidently  mistakes  the  sense  in  which  this 
t^rm  is  generally  understood.  Had  the  child  presenting  the  back  so 
<^ged  its  position  as  to  bring  the  head  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  the  evolu- 
tion would  certainly  have  been  spontaneous,  but  it  would  not  have  been 
the  "spontaneous  evolution"    of  Denman,  Douglas,   and  all  obstetric 
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authorities.   The  case  is  remarkable  as  being  the  very  unusual  presentation  of 
the  back  in  a  full-grown  child,  and  also  in  the  success  with  which  Dr.  Cope- 
man  pushed  up  the  hips  and  buttock  of  the  child,  and  brought  the  he^d  into 
the  pelvis — a  feat  which  the  older  authors  used  always  to  recommend  to  be 
done  in  cross-births,  but  which  being  exceedingly  difficult  to  accomplish,  the 
attempt  was  given  up  for  the  present  more  usual  practice  of  bringing  down 
the  buttock  and  feet,  and  so  delivering  it.     Dr.  Copeman's  success  we 
attribute  to  the  extremely  wide  pelvic  cavity,  which  admitted  a  full-grown 
child  to  be  so  doubled  up  in  it,  and  which  of  course  could  present  no  im- 
pediment to  the  passage  of  the  head.     As  a  rule  of  practice,  however,  we 
would  caution  Dr.  Copeman  against  adopting  it  in  the  next  back -presenta- 
tion he  meets  with,  lest  he  might  find  it  not  quite  so  easy  to  bring  the 
head  into  the  pelvic  cavity  as  in  the  case  related. 

Under  the  head  of  Haemorrhages  there  are  many  interesting  cases  that 
we  must  omit,  but  two  of  them  are  too  important  to  pass  by.  One  is  a 
case  of  transfusion;  every  means  to  arrest  haemorrhage  and  revive  the 
patient  had  failed. 

"  When  seeing  the  patient  must  soon  die,  and  not  wishing  to  delay  the  trial  till 
jactitation  was  prese'nt,  I  injected  six  ounces  of  blood  into  the  right  cej^alic  vein, 
which  I  took  from  her  husband's  arm.  Whilst  tliis  was  doing,  the  patieitt  became 
more  distressed — the  pupils  dilated — purplish  pallor  of  face — pulse  no  longer  per- 
ceptible— death  within  an  hour  after.  The  transfusion,  though  done  readily,  and  as 
far  as  I  can  judge,  in  a  right  manner,  not  only  failed  to  rally,  but  really  seemed  to  have 
a  bad  effect."  (p.ll5.) 

The  case  also  illustrates  another  professional  error. 

"The  mistake  here,"  Dr.  Crosse  observes,  "was  in  the  surgeon  not  calling 
advice  as  soon  as  he  suspected  a  placenta  praevia;  when  artificial  dehvery,  so 
clearly  unavoidable,  so  urgently  called  for,  mignt  have  been  timely  and  successfully 
adopted."  (p.  116.) 

Another  case  of  retained  placenta  proves  the  mischievous  effect  of  ergot 
of  rye,  which  we  quote  because  this  medicine  is  so  constantly  given  in  these 
cases.    Mrs.  J.  L--,  after  three  days'  labour,  was  delivered  of  a  dead  child. 

"The  placenta  not  following,  and  the  funis  bcin^  somehow  broken  off,  Mr. 

R ,  alter  an  hour  or  so,  tried  to  remove  the  afterbirth  with  his  hand,  but  conld 

not,  and  says  he  found  hour-glass  contraction.    He  sent  for  Mr.  W ,  who 

arrived  at  8  p.  m.    Before  Mr.  W 's  arrival,  but  I  know  not  whether  before  or 

after  the  birth  of  the  child^  an  infusion  of  5  i  of  erffot,  in  two  doses,  had  been 

given.    Mr.  W examined  soon  after  his  arrival;  but  removing  his  hand  to 

take  off  his  coat  that  he  might  proceed  to  introduce  the  full  arm  to  extract  the 
placenta,  the  patient  would  not  let  him  again  proceed — and  thus  things  rested,  the 
patient  not  having  perceptible  afterpains,  until  I  arrived  at  half-past  five  on 
Saturday  morning.  1  proceeded  to  introduce  my  left  hand  (after  spending  an  hour 
in  the  house,  hearing  the  history  of  the  case,  and  examining  the  patient),  and 
never  felt  such  pressure  as  the  uterus  made  on  my  hand  ;  so  much  as  to  make 
me  complain,  and  to  convince  me  that  1  could  not  long  bear  it — by  perseverance, 
and  also  fortitude  I  may  say,  I  got  the  hand  to  the  fundus  uteri,  where  the 
placenta  lodged,  directly  at  the  very  fundus.  I  could  just  feel  the  placenta — it 
could  scarcely  be  called  hour-glass  contraction,  because  all  the  lower  three-fourths 
of  the  uterus  were  contracted,  leaving  only  the  cavity  at  the  fundus.**  (p.  121.) 

Dr.  Crosse  with  extreme  difficulty  removed  a  small  placenta,  and 
remarks  : — 

"  It  would  seem  that  this  was  partial  contraction  of  the  uterus,  in  an  extreme 
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deojee,  shutting  up  the  placenta  at  the  fundus.  The  case  for  erffot  is  when  tlicre 
is  feeble  contraction,  usually  accompanied  by  flooding  more  or  less.  Was  ergot 
called  for  here?  and  might  it  not  ratlier  have  increased  tlie  contraction  by  which 
the  placenta  was  retained 't  I  think  the  ergot  had  this  eiiect,  and  was  not  called 
for."  (p.l2L) 

Mosst  assuredly  it  was  not  j  there  is  no  greater  abuse  in  practice,  than 
giving  ergot  in  this  indiscriminate  way; — a  placenta  is  retained  by  irregular 
contraction  of  the  uterus,  ergot  is  given,  and  the  irregular  contraction  is 
increased ; — the  head  of  the  child  is  delayed  in  a  pelvis  too  narrow  for  it 
to  pass  ;  the  pains  are  suspended,  and  ergot  is  given ;  they  return  with 
violence  and  rupture  the  uterus. 

We  trust  that  these  examples  may  have  their  proper  effect  in  limiting 
the  abuse  of  this  medicine.  The  cases  really  requiring  it  are  few;  those 
in  which  it  is  improperly  given  are  of  e very-day  occurrence. 

We  cannot  dwell  longer  on  this  little  work,  but  shall  merely  quote  one 
more  instance  of  nuda  praxis;  a  case  of  lacerated  os  uteri. 

**  The  patient  forty-four  years  old.  In  her  several  former  labours  had  long  con- 
tinuance of  pains,  but  always  regular  and  good — began  to  groan  well  the  preceding 
evening;  at  two  in  the  morning  the  membranes  protruded,  and  were  ruptured  by  a 
surgeon,  who  afterwards  found  os  uteri  very  thick ;  and  using  his  finger,  he  tore  it 
at  one  part,  so  that  the  end  of  his  finger  entei'ed  the  s^ubstance  of  the  neck  of 
the  viems.  Violent  pains  continumg  without  progress  for  four  hours,  1  was 
called — it  seemed  a  case  in  which  the  state  of  the  os  uteri  presented  all  the  dif- 
ficulty to  delivery — it  was  swollen,  and  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  thick  on  the  side 
next  \he  pabes ;  on  the  right  side  the  edge  of  the  os  uteri  was  hicerated,  and  my 
finger  went  into  the  opening.  The  pelvis  teas  sufficiently  large — the  child  s 
head  not  impacted  in  it  or  fixed  at  all^  but  driven  down  at  each  pain  and  rising 
up  afterwards — pains  violent  and  forcing.  lu  such  a  state  of  os  uteri  I  did  not 
wish  to  use  instruments,  so  I  waited  five  hours,  violent  pains  continuing  all  the 
while.  There  was  very  Httle  change ;  the  woman  impatient  and  getting  exhausted. 
By  introducing  my  whole  hand  I  could  feel  an  ear;  so  1  applied  the  forceps,  and 
after  a  few  pams  effected  the  delivery  of  a  fair-sized  boy,  whom  1  revived  from  the 
still  state  he  was  bom  in,  and  left  him  well.  The  membranes  should  not  have  been 
ruptured,  and  the  os  uteri  had  been  meddled  with  too  much."  (p.  138.) 

Such  an  example  of  ignorant  meddling  as  this  may  well  follow  those 
we  have  related.  A  woman  who  had  several  former  labours  regular  and 
good,  but  tedious,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  imbued  with  the 
doctrine  that  the  membranes  and  contained  liquor  amnii  are  useless  in  labour, 
and  therefore  should  be  ruptured.  The  waters  being  discharged,  the  cervix 
and  OS  uteri  became  congested ;  consequently  the  surgeon  "  afterwards  found 
the  08  uteri  very  thick;**  he  thereupon,  intending  to  adopt,  we  presume, 
another  rule  of  artificial  dilatation,  ttirast  his  finder  through  tJie  svhstwiice 
of  the  cervixj  so  that  Dr.  Crosse's  finger  "went  into  the  opening.*'  Had 
this  woman  been  in  charge  of  a  timid  midwife,  who  would  have  let  her 
alone,  she  would  have  got  well,  as  in  her  former  labours ;  but  being  in  the 
hands  of  a  more  adventurous  surgeon,  she  was  indebted  to  the  superior 
judgment  and  prudence  of  Dr.  Crosse  for  her  escape. 

With  this  case  we  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  this  interesting  collec- 
tion ; — a  work  that  is  valuable,  because  it  gives  the  experience  of  a  most 
eminent  provincial  surgeon;  more  valuable,  inasmuch  as  that  experience 
is  so  candidly  and  faithfully  related;  but  most  valuable^  as  it  exposes 
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the  present  state  of  the  practice  of  midwifery,  even  in  a  district  where  we 
should  least  expect  deficiencies.  We  have  not  scrupled  to  notice  these 
examples  of  nuda  praxisy  and  even  to  give  them  a  prominence  that  would 
be  unnecessary,  were  it  not  for  the  worse  than  apathy  that  exists  respecting 
an  improved  education  in  midwifery.  The  sophism  that  we  have  alluded 
to — ^that  because  parturition  is  a  natural  process,  no  great  amount  of 
knowledge  is  required — has  had  a  most  mischievous  effect  in  retarding  its 
progress;  and  we  believe  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Monument  at  London- 
bridge,  it  is  only  when  several  lives  have  been  lost  through  negligence,  that 
proper  means  will  be  adopted  for  the  public  safety.  It  is  because  we  think 
that  the  injuries  which  result  from  an  ignorance  of  midwifery  must  be  put 
conspicuously  forward, — must  be  thrust,  as  it  were,  before  the  eye  of  the 
professional  public — that  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  thus  to  notice  the  misad- 
ventures narrated  in  this  excellent  work.  When  one  surgeon  forces  his  finger 
through  the  substance  of  a  thickened  cervix  uteri  for  the  purpose  of  dilating 
it  'y  when  another  tears  his  way  through  a  hetdthy  peritoneum,  passing  his 
hand  along  the  front  of  the  uterus,  in  place  of  into  its  cavity;  when  two 
surgeons  in  succession  force  their  way  through  a  morbid  mass  into  the 
I  bdomen,  tear  the  gall-bladder,  deliver  gall-stones,  and  yet  never  imagine 
that  their  hands  are  anywhere  but  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus ;  when 
such  things  are  read  of,  it  is  time  to  reflect  a  little  on  the  causes  of  such 
gross  mismanagement,  and  to  remove  the  evil  that  obviously  exists. 
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1.  TraUe  Elemeniaire  d^ Hygiene  Privee  et  Ptd>liqtie,  Par  A.  Becquerel, 
Professeur  Agreg^  a  la  Facult6  de  M^decine,  <kc. — Paris,  1851,  8vo, 
pp.  640. 

An  Eleraenta/ry  Treatise  on  Pvhlic  and  Individual  Hygihie.  By  A. 
Becquerel,  &c. 

2.  UaiuUnich  der  Hi/gieine  fur  den  JEinzdnen  toie  fur  eine  Bevolkerung, 

Von  Dr.  Fr.  Oesterlen,  Professor  der  Medicin  in  Heidelberg. — 
Tubingen,  1851.     8vo,  pp.  838. 

A  Mantud  of  both  Personal  and  Public  Hygiene.     By  Prop.  Oesterlen. 

3.  Report  of  a  General  Plan  for  tlte  Promotion  of  Public  and  Personal 

Health,  devised,  prepared,  and  recommended  by  tJie  Commissioners 
appointed  under  a  Resolve  of  iJte  Legislature  of  MassacJi^usetts,  SfC, 
Presented  in  April,  1850. — Boston,  U.  S.     8vo,  pp.  544. 

4.  First  Report  of  tJie  Committee  of  Public  Hygiene  of  the  American 

Medi<xU  Association:  with  an  Appendix,  containing  Sketches  of  tfui 
Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Cities  of  Concord^  Portland,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Lowell,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  New  Orleans, 
Louisville,  and  Cincinnati, — Philadelphia,  1849.     8vo,  pp.  654. 

5.  SoiUliem  Medical  Reports :  consisting  of  General  and  Special  Reports 

on  the  Metlical  Topography,  Meteorology,  and  Prevalent  Diseases  in 
the  following  [ten  Soutfteni]  Stat^,  Sfc,  Edited  by  E.  1).  Fe^ner, 
M.D.,  of  New  Orleans.     Vol.  1.,  1849.     8vo,  pp.  472. 
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6.  Report  on  tJie  Present  StcUe  of  Certain  Parts  of  the  Metropolis,  and  on 
the  Model  Lodging-HouLses  of  London.  By  R.  D.  Grainger,  Esq. 
Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  13  June,  1851. 
Royal  8vo,  pp.  60. 

7.  Summary   of   Experience    on  Disease,   and  Comparative    Bates    of 

Mortality,      By    William    Lee,    Esq.,    Superintending    Inspector. 
Official  Report  to  the  Board  of  Health.     1851.     8vo,  pp.  78. 

Few  medical  practitioners  can  neglect  the  principles  and  practice  of 
General  Hygiene,  if  they  would  succeed  in  attaining  or  maintaining  a  good 
position.  Individual  exceptional  instances  may  occur,  but  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  thoughtful  and  intelligent  men  in  the  profession  will  agree  with 
as  in  the  general  proposition  we  announce.  This  circumstance  arises  from 
the  great  and  increasing  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  matters  relating 
to  the  public  health  and  to  personal  hygiene,  and  from  the  necessity  the 
layman  feels  himself  under  of  appealing  to  the  professional  man  for 
information.  A  very  brief  act  of  reminiscence  will  indicate  to  the  senior 
practitioner,  how  greatly  things  have  changed  in  this  respect  since  he  was 
young.  Twenty  years  ago  "  the  privy  odour**  was  only  thought  of  as  a 
nuisance  to  the  sense  of  smell,  to  be  coarsely  joked  about,  or,  at  most, 
abominated  as  merely  an  odious  stench ;  now  it  is  seen  to  have  important 
relation  to  the  origin  and  intensity  of  disease,  especially  of  the  febrile 
class,  both  by  the  profession  and  laity ; — and  so  also  with  other  matters. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  Hygiene  constitute,  therefore,  a  practical 
question,  and  this,  whether  we  consider  the  subject  in  its  relations  to 
professional  success  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  or  to  professional  success  in 
combating  disease.  Whether  the  majority  of  the  profession  be  or  be  not 
wearied  with  their  unavailing  appeals  to  local  boards  of  health,  or  boards 
of  guardians,  or  to  even  higher  authorities,  is  another  question.  We 
believe  many  have  felt  that  they  have  laboured  in  vain,  and  have  therefore 
experienced  bitter  disappointment  and  that  helpless  lassitude  which  want 
of  success  excites.  To  them  this  subject  may  be  distasteful ;  nevertheless, 
although  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle,  to  the  strong, 
we  have  the  same  high  authority  for  a  more  encouraging  observation — 
namely,  that  no  effort  to  do  good  is  unavailable.  "  Cast  thy  bread  upon 
the  waters,"  said  the  wise  man,  "  and  it  shall  be  found  after  many  days." 

The  list  of  hygienic  publications  before  us  (and  it  might  be  made  far 
more  lengthy)  is  a  convincing  proof  that  the  important  subject  of  the  pre- 
vention of  disease  has  lost  nothing  of  its  interest,  or  rather,  that  the  medical 
profession  in  the  four  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  world  is  true  to  its 
high  mission.  Ever  so  brief  a  statement  of  the  various  facts  and  conclu- 
sions advanced  by  the  writers  under  notice,  would  only  be  rendered  weari- 
some by  dry  details,  and  would  be  unsatisfactory  from  its  condensed  form. 
We  are  therefore  compelled  to  select  a  topic  for  illustration  from  the 
hirge  mass,  and  we  cannot  think  of  one  more  important  than  the  Hygiene 
of  Cities.  The  wider  spread  and  greater  prevalence  of  epidemic  diseases, 
concurrently  with  the  rapid  increase  of  civic  populations,  cannot  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  the  most  unobservant.  Even  the  sweating 
sickness  has  re-appeared  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  having  proved  very 
fetal  in  several  districts  of  France.  With  a  closer  aggregation  of  mankind 
in  cities,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  greater  development  of  numerous  causes 
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of  disease ;  and  it  is  to  these  that  we  would  briefly  recal  the  attention  of 
our  readers. 

We  must  premise,  however,  a  few  words  respecting  each  of  the  publica- 
tions before  us.  M.  Becquerel's  treatise  is  eminently  French  in  its  arrange- 
ment and  details,  but  it  contains  little  that  is  novel,  or  not  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  Metard  and  L6vy.  It  is  concise,  comprehensive,  portable,  and 
moderate  in  price,  and  is  therefore  suitable  to  the  library  of  the  union  officer 
or  medical  inspector.  Professor  Oesterlen*s  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  com- 
panion work  to  Professor  Becquerel's.  The  arrangement  is  nearly  the 
same;  the  general  principles  are  not  different,  but  the  subjects  are  looked 
at  from  different  points  of  view.  They  are  treated  in  a  less  scholastic  and 
generalizing  manner;  they  are  illustrated  more  extensively  by  special  facts 
and  statements,  and  the  handling  is  altogether  more  practical  and  more 
suitable  to  every-day  work.  To  the  German  scholar  this  work  may  also 
be  recommended  as  a  book  of  reference  and  a  storehouse  of  precise  facts, 
such  as  English  literature  cannot  afford. 

The  American  works  are  of  a  different  character ;  they  are  English ; 
that  is  to  say,  facte  are  observed,  deductions  drawn,  and  special  applica* 
tions  advocated.  The  admirable  method  of  the  French,  and  the  laborious 
research  and  minuteness  of  the  German,  writer  are  wanting;  but  there  is  a 
homely  origin  and  a  tone  of  earnestness  running  throughout  the  publica- 
tions, which  more  than  compensate  for  this  want.  In  some  respects  the 
American  works  are  amusing,  from  the  glimpses  they  give  us  of  profes- 
sional doings  and  habits  of  thought  in  the  New  World,  or  interesting,  from 
the  information  they  convey  as  to  the  social  condition  of  the  people. 
Apropos  of  quackery  and  orthodox  practice,  we  find  the  following  in  a 
report  on  the  topography,  climate,  and  diseases  of  Madison  county^ 
Alabama,  by  S.  G.  Bassett,  M.D.,  of  Huntsville,  in  Dr.  Fenner's  volume: 

"There  are  thirty  physicians  in  the  countv,  who  do  an  aggregate  of  about 
thirty  thousand  dollars  of  good  practice  annually ;  to  which  may  be  added  ten  or 
twenty  per  cent,  for  charity.     There  are  six  irregular  or  nondescript  practitioners, 

who  claim  an  aggregate  practice  of  six  thousand  dollars  annually We  have 

also  a  German  root-doctor,  a  homceopathist,  a  steam -doctor,  and  several  negro 
faith-doctors.  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  their  practice,  though 
it  is  certain  that  the  last  who  comes  generally  does  a  respectable  amount  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  which  dcpcuds  upon  his  individual  tact  and  church- 
membership." 

The  same  vivacious  writer  gives  the  following  illustration  of  medical 
practice,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  from  the  traditional  archives  of  the 
village : 

"  Case. — A  man  was  knocked  down  on  an  election-day,  and  lay  senseless.    Dr. 

H forced  his  wa^  through  the  crowd,  and  seized  the  wrist  of  the  patient. 

(The  radial  artery  dividing  high  up,  dodged  the  doctor's  thumb  by  passing  over 


reaching  for  his  smashed  hat !" 

We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  an  English  medical  work  has  not  to 
answer  for  these  and  other  amusing  escapades  of  Dr.  Bassett ;  for  there  is 
internal  evidence  that  the  writer  is  acquainted  with  '  Medical  Bibliography, 
A  and  B,'  by  the  late  learned  and  witty  James  Atkinson,  of  York;  a  work 
sui  generis  in  medical  literature,  whether  we  consider  the  research  it 
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displajs  or  the  wit,  humour,  and  copiousness  of  the  writer;  and  Dr.  Bassett 
seems  to  have  taken  his  tone  from  this  curious  book. 

The  "  introductory  address"  of  Dr.  Fenner  is  creditable  to  his  judgment 
and  feelings.  In  common  with  his  brethren  in  the  north,  he  laments  the 
Bad  Delect  of  Public  Hygiene  by  the  state,  and  the  fearful  destruction  of 
buman  life  thence  resulting. 

"From  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  Southern  States  by  the  white  man,  their  his- 
torian had  to  note  the  prevalence  of  the  most  destructive  diseases.  If  the  thousands 
who  have  fallen  into  untimely  graves  could  rise  from  the  dead  and  stand  before  us, 
how  appalling  would  be  the  sight !  In  view  of  this  great  destruction  of  human 
life,  we  might  r^dily  suppose  that  the  diseases  to  which  man  has  been  exposed 
in  the  soutn  had  been  objects  of  special  attention,  and  that  the  profession  which 
is  devoted  to  their  study  and  management  had  received  every  possible  encourage- 
ment and  support  —moreover,  that  every  physician  who  had  witnessed  the  sufferings 
of  his  fellow-beings,  and  discovered  any  oetter  method  of  relieving  them,  had  not 
only  been  richlv  rewarded  for  his  services,  but  urged  by  every  noble  impulse  to 
kansmit  his  observations  to  those  who  were  to  lollow  him.  But  how  aifferent 
are  the  facts !  The  governments  organized  by  the  people  of  this  region  to  provide 
for  their  welfare  ana  safety,  have  deemed  the  preservation  of  human  Ufe  either 
beneath  their  notice  or  beyond  their  comprehension  ;  whilst  the  physicians,  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  bereft  of  all  the  customary  stimulants  to  ambiti(in, 
have  spent  their  toilsome  lives  in  obscurity,  and  carried  with  them  to  the  tomb 
whatever  useful  knowledge  they  may  have  gathered  from  the  lessons  of  experi- 
ence." Q).  8.) 

Dr.  Fenner*8  volume  contains  thirteen  Reports  on  the  medical  topo- 
graphy, epidemics  (especially  yellow  fever  and  cholera),  and  medical 
charities  of  New  Orleans ;  four  from  Alabama,  three  from  Georgia,  four 
from  Mississippi,  one  from  Memphis  (Tennessee),  three  from  South 
Carolina,  and  two  from  Texas.  There  are  also  practical  communications  in 
medicine,  and  surgery,  and  miscellaneous  articles;  the  whole  constituting 
an  interesting  volume. 

The  American  Medical  Association  occupies  in  the  United  States  a  far 
more  important  position  than  any  single  medical  society  or  association  in 
England.  The  attention  of  the  British  profession  has  already  been  drawn 
to  the  excellent  code  of  ethics  of  this  body,  as  well  as  to  its  transactions. 
The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Hygiene  is  an  interesting  indication 
of  a  high  tone  of  professional  morals,  and  contains  a  mass  of  valuable 
data.  The  general  views  entertained  by  the  committee  may  be  gathered 
from  the  subjoined  extract  from  the  Report  on  the  Public  Hygiene  of 
Boston  and  Lowell,  by  Dr.  J.  Carter : 

**  The  diseases  which  are  most  fatal  among  us  are  those  that  are  the  most  easily 
prevented  by  hygienic  prophylactics,  yet  they  are  increasing,  and  so  subtracting 
irom  the  vafuation  of  human  life  in  our  midst,  that  in  our  state,  our  cities,  and 
villaffes,  longevity  is  taking  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  increasing  density  of 
population.  In  tnis  particular  we  are  falling  into  the  rear  of  other  nations,  llie 
dwellings  of  the  masses  and  the  factories  of  the  few  seem  less  cared  for  than  our 
prisons.  Municipal  authorities  dictate  the  mode  of  building  for  the  protection  of 
property,  but  not  for  the  protection  of  life.  Typhus,  dysentery,  and  struma,  visit 
Ae  offending^,  especially  in  dense  urban  localities  ....  The  germs  of  malignant 
disease  incn^ted  in  these  nests,  extend  their  infectious  toils  to  those  who  visit  to 
connsel  and  succour,  as  well  as  spread  over  juxtaposite  localities  ....  Between 
the  last  two  annual  meetings  of  the  medical  society  of  this  state,  seven  of  its  mem- 
bers died  m  this  city  (Boston).    Four  of  these  died  of  fever  contracted  while  on 
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professional  duty.  The  best  testimony  inforras  us  that  near  4000  deaths  and 
over  75,000  cases  of  sickness  might  have  beeu  avoided  in  Boston  within  the  last 
three  years ;  and  that  over  800  deaths  and  16,000  attacks  of  sickness  might  have 
been  prevented  in  Lowell  within  the  same  time.  (p.  532.) 

In  January,  1848,  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  State  Legislature,  calling  its  attention  to  the  sanitary 
proceedings  of  "  some  of  the  European  governments  ;**  to  the  fact  that 
sanitary  surveys  had  been  made  by  public  authority,  by  which  means 
''  many  of  the  causes  of  disease  have  been  revealed,  and  many  of  them  are 
proved  to  be  removable;"  and  requesting  the  legislature  to  "cause  a 
similar  sanitary  survey  to  be  made  of  the  State."  This  request  was 
supported  by  the  various  cogent  reasons  which  have  been  continually 
adduced  in  England  on  behalf  of  an  improved  system  of  public  hygiene. 
About  the  same  time  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  same  body,  with  a 
similar  request,  and  adducing  similar  arguments,  by  the  American  Statis- 
tical Association.  This  petition  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Jarvis,  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  the  chairman  :  it  is  a  lucid  document, 
and  embodies  many  important  statistical  facts  bearing  on  the  hygiene  of 
the  State,  some  of  which  we  shall  make  use  of.  The  American  public  is 
also  indebted  to  Dr.  Jarvis  for  an  article  on  public  hygiene,  in  the  form  of 
a  review  of  recent  English  reports  and  publications  bearing  on  the  sanitary 
question,  and  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science.  It 
is  an  able  abstract  of  the  more  important  facts  collected  by  the  Royal 
Commissioners,  or  found  in  the  Health  of  Towns  Eeports. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  in  accordance  with  these  steps, 
appointed  three  commissioners  to  prepare  and  report  a  plan  for  a  sanitary 
survey  of  the  State,  embracing  a  statement  of  such  facts  and  suggestions  as 
they  may  think  proper  to  illustrate  the  subject.  Lemuel  Shattuck,  an  able 
statist,  of  Boston,  as  chairman  and  reporter,  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  of  Wal- 
tham,  and  Schiel  Abbott,  were  nominated  to  this  duty.  They  appear  to 
have  taken  as  their  model  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  for 
inquiring  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  towns  and  populous  districts  in 
Great  Britain,  embodying  at  the  same  time  the  facts  collected  by  the 
Statistical  Association.  In  addition  to  a  voluminous  and  interesting 
report,  a  bibliography  of  hygiene  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  catalogue  of 
works  suitable  for  sanitary  libraries.  We  feel  satisfaction  in  observing  that 
our  own  labours  have  been  appreciated  by  the  commissioners  of  Massachusetts, 
and  that  we  occupy  a  place  in  their  catalogue  as  "an  able  advocate  of 
sanitary  reform,"  and  as  "  the  leading  medical  review  of  the  world." — We 
subjoin  the  general  conclusion  to  which  their  inquiries  have  led  them. 

"  We  believe  that  the  conditions  of  perfect  health,  either  public  or  personal, 
are  seldom  or  never  attained,  though  attainable;  that  the  average  length  of  human 
life  may  be  very  much  extended,  and  its  physical  power  greatly  augmented;  that,  in 
every  year  within  this  commonwealth,  thousands  of  lives  are  lost  which  might  have 
been  saved;  that  tens  of  thousands  of  cases  of  sickness  occur,  which  might  have  been 
prevented;  that  a  vast  amount  of  unnecessarily  impaired  health  and  physical  debihty 
exists  among  those  not  actually  confined  by  sickness;  that  these  preventible  evils 
require  an  enormous  expenditure  and  loss  of  money,  and  impose  upon  the  people 
unnuuibered  and  unmeasurable  calamities — pecuniary,  social,  physical,  mental,  and 
moral — ^which  might  be  avoided;  that  means  exist,  within  our  reach,  for  their 
mitigation  or  removal ;  and  that  measures  for  nrevention  will  effect  infinitely  more 
than  remedies  for  the  cure  of  disease."  (p.  10.) 
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We  shaU  return  to  these  American  publications  shortly,  but  we  would 
here  take  the  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  Dr.  Jarvis,  Mr.  Shat- 
took,  and  the  members  of  the  American  Association  generally,  to  our 
article  on  "  Sanitary  Reform,"  published  in  the  first  number  of  this  journal, 
and  also  to  Mr.  Neison's  paper  therein  quoted.  We  think,  upon  re-consi- 
deration, they  will  doubt  whether  the  "  average  age  at  death**  is  so  useful 
and  certain  an  index  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  a  population,  as  Mr. 
Chadwick  (whose  example  they  follow)  conceives  it  to  be.  And  although 
the  inspectors  of  the  general  board  still  adopt  the  formula,  we  are  not  the 
less  satisfied  that  it  is  a  mistake. 

We  have  next  to  call  our  readers'  attention  to  the  report  by  one  of 
these  inspectors  (Mr.  Grainger),  on  the  sanitary  state  of  certain  parts  of 
London.  It  is  a  remarkable  document  in  every  way — partly,  because  it 
describes  a  state  of  things  almost  incompatible  with  modern  civilization — 
))artly,  because  it  demonstrates  how  much  good  modern  civilization  may 
eflfect.  He  asks  his  readers  to  look  on  two  pictures — namely,  the  model 
lodging-houses  of  London,  and  the  populous  districts  of  London.  During 
the  prevalence  of  epidemic  cholerat  in  1848-49,  these  localities  were 
examined  very  carefully  by  inspectors.     Mr.  Grainger  states : 

"  The  uniform  evidence  of  every  medical  man  engaged  durinjf  that  period, 
whether  as  an  inspector,  visitor,  or  poor-law  surgeon,  showed  that,  m  all  parts  of 
the  metropolis,  the  dwellings  of  the  industrious  classes  were  in  a  most  deplorable 
condition;  that  they  were  filthy,  unwholesome,  and  neglected;  that  they  were 
deficient  in  all  the  arrangements  demanded  by  decency,  comfort,  and  health ;  that 
there  were  in  many  locauties,  houses  utterly  unfit  for  human  habitation;  that  the 
water-supply  was  miserable,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  the  privies  foxil  and 
overflowmg,  and  the  scavenging  grossly  neglected;  and  that  as  the  direct  con- 
sequence of  all  this,  there  was  extreme  misery,  sickness,  and  mortality."  (p.  4.) 

Some  improvements  have  been  made  since  the  inspection  referred 
to ;  but  how  much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  may  be  gathered  ftrom  the 
results  of  Mr.  Grainger's  recent  inquiries.  Of  Agar  Town,  St.  Pancras, 
he  observes : 

"  This  district  has  the  aspect  of  one  of  the  most  n^lected  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis; from  the  appearance  of  the  roads,  it  might  indeed  be  supposed  that  one  was 
snddenlv  transported  to  the  poorest  locality  of  some  decayed  country- town.  In* 
many  places,  tne  roads  are  in  deep  ruts,  filled  in  with  mud  and  filth ;  in  various 
directions  are  large  heaps  of  dry  mud,  which  have  evidently  been  lon^  accumu- 
lated ;  here  and  there  were  deposits  of  manure,  either  lying  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  or  within  the  small  enclosures  belonginsj  to  the  cottages,  all  adding  to  the 
contamination  of  the  atmosphere  and  general  discomfort.**  (p.  7.) 

The  ditches,  sewers,  and  drains  reek  with  miasm;  the  stench  being 
described  by  the  inhabitants  as  **  enough  to  knock  them  down."  But 
more  horrible  descriptions  follow :  here  is  one,  from  the  purlieus  of  St. 
Giles: 

"  At  the  top  of  a  narrow  alley  in  Church-lane,  I  saw  an  old  hole  full  of  excre- 
ment, and  sickening  to  the  smell.  In  this  alley  are  four  small  dark  huts,  or  single 
rooms,  black  with  mth,  crowded  with  children  and  adults.  In  one  of  these  hovels,  in 
which  I  could  not  stand  upright,  was  a  poor  woman,  cowering  over  a  few  embers, 
in  the  cold  stage  of  ague;  a  girl  with  fever;  and,  standing  at  the  door,  a  man  who 
was  attacked  with  typhus  last  January,  had  been  three  months  ill  in  the  work- 
honse,  and  although  discharged  was  still  ill  and  ailing,  and  his  eyesigUt  so  much 
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affected  from  the  fever  that  he  cannot  go  up  any  scaffolding,  and  conseqnentlj 
is  unable  to  get  work."  (p.  9.) 

Another  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  supply  of  water  (?)  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Jacob's  Island : 

"  On  the  first  day  of  my  visit  (April  28, 1851),  the  water  in  the  mill-stream 
was  low,  so  that  the  mnddy  banks  were  uncovered  to  a  considerable  extent.  Many 
privies  overhang  the  stream,  and  I  saw  a  large  quantity  of  excrement  lying  on  the 
mud;  the  water  was  filthy  and  green,  and  poisonous  gas  was  bubbling  up  on  the 
surface.    I  found  on  this  and  a  subsequent  visit,  that  many  of  the  poor  are  still 

compelled  to  use  and  even  drink  this  horribly  polluted  water Some 

of  the  poor  people  stated,  tliat  on  complaining  to  their  landlord  of  the  want  of  a 
proper  supply,  they  were  told  that  the  water  qf  the  ditch  was  good  enough  for 
themr  (p.  11.) 

"  The  Potteries,"  Kensington,  were  inspected  by  Mr.  Grainger,  and  be 
thus  describes  the  condition  of  a  putrid  pool  there : 

"  Standing  by  the  side  of  the  National  School  (!),  I  found  the  stench  arising 
from  *  the  Ocean*  most  oppressive;  the  water  is  saturated  with  putrid  oi^anic 
matter,  proceeding  partly  from  the  numerous  pieties,  which  empty  their  contents 
into  the  pond,  and  partly  from  the  many  dead  animals  which  are  thrown  into  it.  I 
counted  the  bodies  of  twelve  pigs,  and  the  schoolmaster  informed  me,  that  he  had 
seen  twenty  dead  animals  at  one  time  in  'the  Ocean.' "  (p.  12.) 

In  Jennings'  Buildings,  Kensington,  the  privies  are  in  a  frightful  state, 
that  is,  wbere  there  are  such  things  at  all. 

"  It  is  impossible,  by  any  description,  to  convev  an  idea  of  the  horrible  con- 
dition of  the  few  privies  that  are  provided  for  this  large  population.  Many  of  the 
houses  are  altogether  unprovided.  One  yOung  married  woman  said,  there  was  no 
privy  for  the  house  where  she  lived,  and,  consequently,  she  was  obliged  to  use  the 
common  convenience  described  below,  adding,  that  *  it  was  a  shameful  thine.' 
Another  person  said  he  lived  in  Cooper's  Gardens;  that  there  was  a  privy  for  the 
back  rooms,  but  that  it  was  locked  up;  and  he  had  a  front  room.  Some  time  since, 
it  appears,  a  public  privv  was  provided;  but,  owing  to  gross  neglect,  it  is  in  a 
most  disp^ceful  state,  the  whole  area  being,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  covered 
deeply  with  excrement,  and  emitting  so  foul  a  stench  as  nearly  to  induce  vomiting. 
To  this  place  there  is  no  outer  door,  and,  in  this  horrible  state,  men,  women,  and 
children  are  compelled  to  resort  to  it  in  common.  In  another  part  was  a  second  privy, 
open,  and  in  a  most  foul  condition ;  in  other  coarts  and  roads  excrement  was  lying 
aoout,  producing  altogether  a  most  loathsome  appearance,  and  poisoning  the 
atmosphere  with  that  peculiar  stench,  which,  when  permanently  present,  is  always 
accompanied  with  a  large  amount  of  disease  and  mortality."  (p.  13.) 

This  is  a  state  of  things  not  peculiar  to  London.  In  all  the  reports  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  to  whatever  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  they 
relate,  the  bestial  state  of  the  privies,  and  their  noxious  influence  on  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  people,  are  placed  by  the  inspectors  in  a  promi- 
nent point  of  view. 

Turning  to  the  Model  Lodging-houses,  we  find  the  picture  reversed. 
Instead  of  sickness,  health;  instead  of  filth,  cleanliness;  instead  of  a  very 
high  rate  of  mortality,  a  rate  below  the  average  of  the  whole  country. 
Out  of  a  population  of  mechanics,  <kc.,  amounting  to  1082  in  four  establish- 
ments, the  deaths  were  one  per  cent,  per  annum;  while  the  average  mortality 
of  England,  including  all  ranks,  is  more  than  double,  or  above  two  per 
cent.     Infantile  viability  is  so  much  diminished  by  defective  bygiene,  that 
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the  number  of  deaths  under  ten  years  of  age  may  be  considered  as  a  fair 
exponent  of  the  sanitary  condition  ol*  a  district.  In  Old  Pancras  Buildings, 
the  ayerage  annual  mortality  was  somewhat  more  than  two  per  cent,  for  the 
three  years  ending  May  31, 1851 ;  but  then  there  was  a  large  infantile  popu- 
lation. In  1841,  the  number  of  children  living  in  the  metropolis  under  ten 
years  of  a^e,  was  in  the  proportion  of  2 1  '7  per  cent,  on  the  total  popula- 
tion, and  the  mortality  on  an  average  of  seven  years  5*2  per  cent.;  but  in 
the  Metropolitan  Buildings  the  proportion  of  children  was  nearly  treble, 
or  62*3  per  cent.,  while  the  mortality  amongst  them  was  less  than  one 
half,  or  2*5  per  cent. ;  so  that  if  the  children  in  these  Buildings  had  suffered 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  mass  of  children  in  the  metropolis, 
the  deaths  would  have  been  56  instead  of  28.  This  test  of  salubrity  is 
very  decisive;  but  it  is  the  more  decisive  when  we  rem  mber  that  the 
general  infantile  mortality  includes  aU  ranks ;  whereas,  in  these  Buildings, 
the  population  is  purely  of  the  working  class,  amongst  whom  the  infantile 
mortality  is  elsewhere  excessive,  the  mean  duration  of  life  at  "  the  Pot- 
teries" being  only  10  years !  The  absence  of  fever  from  these  exemplar 
itmctures  is  a  remarkable  circumstance.  Mr.  Grainger  has  ascertained 
from  evidence  received,  that  in  six  out  of  seven  of  these  model  establish- 
ments, including  the  lodging-houses  for  single  men,  and  containing  about 
957  persons,  there  has  not  been  a  single  case  of  typhus ;  whilst  in  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings,  opened  upwards  of  three  years,  and  having  an 
srerage  population  of  about  550,  there  has  been  only  one  case,  and  that 
hardly  to  be  considered  as  true  typhus.  Mr.  Grainger  remarks  on  these 
&cts: 

"  Now,  if,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  the  1507  of  the  working  population  of  the 
model  baildixigs,  several  of  which  are  situated  in  the  most  crowded  and  unhealthy 
parts  of  London,  and  where,  as  in  Church*lane,  fever  prevails,  be  contrasted  with 
the  working  population  of  Liverpool,  about  iixty  cases  of  low  fever  ought  to  have 
occurred  annually."  (p.  31.) 

This  improvement  in  the  health  of  a  population  is  a  constant  result 
of  the  appropriate  means.  It  has  been  proved  in  the  Beport  of  the 
General  Board  of  Health  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera,  that  in  the  metropolis 
every  efficient  sanitary  improvement  has  been  followed  as  directly  as  cause 
ind  effect  by  a  corresponding  decrease  of  sickness  and  mortality.  There 
is  no  exception, Mr.  Grainger  asserts,  to  this  rule;  it  applies  to  public 
institntions  of  every  kind,  to  prisons,  to  hospitals,  to  lunatic  asylums. 

This  glimpse  at  the  condition  of  the  mighty  metropolis  of  the  British 
nM»  under  its  two  aspects,  will  enable  us  to  contrast  that  condition  with 
the  state  of  provincial  towns,  cities,  and  districts.  Now,  for  the  purposes 
of^this  comparison  and  inquiry,  Boston,  New  York,  or  New  Orleans,  are 
is  much  provincial  cities  as  Liverpool,  Manchester,  or  Bristol.  This  is 
true,  at  least,  in  all  eaaerUicd  respects,  for  the  difference  of  climate  is  not  so 
great  as  to  modify  the  results.  Let  us  take  a  glance>  then,  at  the  provinces, 
in  this  wide  meaning  of  the  term,  and  begin,  first,  with  the  facts  accumulated 
in  Dr.  Fenner's  "  Reports."  It  appears  that  a  Board  of  Health  exists  in 
New  Orleans,  whose  principal  duty  is  "  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
several  councils,  as  to  the  health  of  the  city  for  the  preceding  year,  and  to 
•uggest  means  for  improving  the  same."  It  appears  that  the  powers  of 
the  Board  are  even  more  limited  than  of  boards  in  this  country,  since  it 
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has  not  even  the  power  to  obtain  the  means  of  intimating  correctly  the 
actual  sanitary  condition  of  the  city;  but  they  have  enabled  it  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  average  annual  mortality  amounts  to  5*99(!)  per  cent,  in 
a  population  of  about  105,347.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans,  as  of  all 
other  cities  and  districts,  "  with  a  reputation  abroad  for  perennial  pesti- 
lence, boast  at  home  of  imparalleled  salubrity.**  The  average  annual  tem- 
perature for  nine  months  in  the  year  inside  tl»e  houses,  is  72*81*';  while 
the  least  reflected  temperature  it  is  possible  to  obtain  is  80*40®.  The 
results  may  be  readily  inferred,  and  the  unparalleled  insalubrity  compre- 
hended, by  the  intelligent  reader,  from  the  following  description  of  the 
sewage  and  cleansing  of  the  city. 

"  The  removal  of  street  and  backyard  filth,  according  to  an  ordinance  of  the  city 
conncils,  and  the  strong  and  urgent  recommendation  and  even  entreaty  of  this 
board,  has  been  essayed  in  vain ;  in  fact,  the  proper  and  effectual  cleansing  of  the 
city,  its  effectual  drainage,  so  far  as  to  ascertam  how  these  conditions  inflaence  the 
health  and  well-being  ofthe  inhabitants,  has  never  yet  been  tried  I  The  offal 
from  the  houses  has  not  been  removed  from  the  streets,  at  the  periods  directed 
bv  the  board ;  the  filth,  scraped  up  into  masses,  has  been  suffered  to  He  for  days, 
often  until  washed  into  the  gutter  by  rains,  or  scattered  by  carts  and  drags,  the 
gutters  left  choked  up  by  filth."  (p.  92.) 

Add  to  this,  that  the  mighty  Mississippi  is  prevented  overflowing  the 
city  by  a  bank  "  the  Level,"  seven  feet  higher  than  the  city  level ;  that 
marshes  surround  it ;  that  one  half  of  the  streets  are  not  paved ;  that  there 
are  no  settlers  ;  that  the  open  gutters  often  present  the  most  disgusting 
aspect ;  that  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  vacant  plots  of  ground  in 
the  city,  many  of  which  are  lower  than  the  level  of  the  streets,  and  during 
wet  weather,  contain  stagnant  water,  which  breeds  myriads  of  mosquitoes; 
and  that  stagnant  water  is  to  be  found  under  many  houses; — and  we  have  a 
picture  of  a  locality  in  which  the  mortality  from  fevers  must  be  frightfbl. 
But  the  report  of  Dr.  Fenner  shall  speak  for  itself  on  this  point. 

"  Tlie  New  Orleans  Charity  Hospital  is  probably  the  most  extensive  fever 
hospital  in  the  world  ....  It  appears  from  the  records,  that  in  a  period  of  nine 
years,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1841,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1850,  there  were 
admitted  into  this  hospital  73,216  patients ;  of  which  number  were  admitted  for 
all  the  different  forms  of  fever  33,381  (and  among  these  last)  for  inUrmiUina 
fevers,  17,*217." 

During  25  years,  the  average  mortality  of  yellow-fever  cases  in  the 
hospital  was  44  per  cent. 

In  the  face  of  this  fearful  amount  of  absolutely  preventible  disease,  we 
think  it  psychologically  curious  to  find  the  following  passage  in  reference 
to  England  in  the  report  of  the  New  Orleans  Board  of  Health. 

"  The  towering  pride  of  the  loftiest  power  that  uitellectual  man  has  ever  seen, 
even  now  totters  to  its  fall  from  an  oppression  in  Ireland,  nay,  under  her  very  nose 
in  "  happy  England  "  and  India,  the  like  of  which  defies  the  records  of  history,  and 
the  naked  facts  of  which  stagger  the  credulity  of  the  present  day.  But  it  is  thus 
that  an  all-seeing  eye  avenges  oppression  and  punishes  miscondnct,  and  it  is  thus 
that  He  gives  lessons  to  nations  and  warns  them  of  the  consequences  of  their 
misdeeds. 

We  presume  this  was  written  with  special  reference  to  the  famine  and 
pestilence  of  Ireland.  Poor  John  Bull  J  Thy  ten  millions  sterling,  thy 
lavish  private  subscriptions,  thy  unresting  efforts  to  ameliorate  and 
improve   thy   people,   undertaken  with   a  sincerity  and   earnestness  un- 
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qaestionable,  cannot  save  thee  from  this  reproof — a  reproof,  too,  from  a 
people  who  thus  treat  their  fellow-men,  when  suffering  from  a  disease 
induced  by  "  a  deficiency  of  suitable  nutriment." 

"To  cure  the  habit  of  dirt-eating,  many  (slaveowners)  resort  to  the  cruel 
methods  of  preventing  the  indulgence  of  it  by  tin  masks  for  the  face,  iron  gags, 
chaining  on  plank  floors,  Sfc.**    (Report  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Duncan.) 

We  have  many  abuses  to  assuage  in  England,  but  we  can  come  into  court 
with  clean  hands  and  say,  the  meanest  pauper  and  labourer  amongst  us 
experiences,  when  suffering  from  the  consequences  of  a  "  deficiency  of 
suitable  nourishment,"  no  treatment  like  this.  We  thank  Dr.  Duncan 
for  protesting  against  it 

Passing  from  the  south  to  the  north,  we  note  the  condition  of  Boston, 
the  Athens  of  the  United  States.  In  sixty-five  miles  of  streets  there  are 
only  twenty-five  miles  of  sewers,  and  those  so  very  imperfect  as  to  be  little 
ebe  than  elongated  cesspools.  Dr.  Buckingham,  one  of  the  physicians  to 
the  Boston  Dispensary,  states  : 

"  Speculation  has  built  up  houses  and  streets  long  before  the  new  ground  has 
become  solid,  and  at  such  slight  elevation,  that  waste  water  can  run  on  only  with 
ibe  tide's  fall,  uid  on  its  return  the  water  is,  in  some  places,  to  be  heard  under 
the  houses,  and  instances  are  not  unknown  where  the  water  regularly  comes  up  so 
IS  to  be  seen  from  the  rooms  below.  I  have  seen  the  tide  pourmg  iuto  a  back  yard, 
from  all  four  sides,  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  and  have  known  men  to  sail  around 
their  kitchens  in  pursuit  of  their  dinners,  and  coast  along  the  shores  of  their  cellars 
in  tubs  for  their  winter's  wood." 

The  poor  in  Boston  (and  even  more  in  Lowell,  in  which  "  the  Acre" 
rivals  St.  Giles's)  suffer  from  over-crowding  and  defective  conveniences 
much  in  the  same  way  as  in  London.     Dr.  Buckingham  states  : 

"  Almost  all  the  houses  are  provided  with  privies,  into  which  chamber-slops  are 
thrown.  There  are  some  houses,  however,  improvided  with  these  buildiuG^s;  in 
such  cases,  as  well  as  in  some  others,  excrement  is  thrown  into  the  yard,  ana  even 
under  the  lower  floor  of  the  houses.  The  dwellings  of  the  poor  are  mostly  filthy, 
often  from  neslect  on  the  part  of  the  occupants ;  as  often  from  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  landlords,  who  get  large  rents,  and  do  not  provide  suitable  drains,  privies, 
vards,  &c.  The  number  of  families  in  a  house  varies  with  the  number  of  rooms. 
I  have  found  from  six  to  forty  or  more  in  one  house  of  two  stories ;  eleven  or 
more  in  one  room  constantly,  and  eight  in  one  bed  (men  and  women).  This  latter 
WM  in  a  physician's  house. 

The  experienced  hygienist  would  easily  predicate  from  these  data  the 
class  of  zymotic  diseases  to  which  the  people  of  Boston  are  most  liable. 
We  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  crediting  the  statement  of  the  Massachusetts 
Sanitary  Report : 

**  It  is  proved  that  the  people  of  this  State  are  constantly  liable  to  typhus, 
cholera,  dysentery,  scarlatina,  small-pox,  and  the  other  great  epidemics,  and  to 
consumption  and  the  other  fatal  diseases  which  destroy  so  many  of  the  human 
race  in  other  parts  of  the  world." 

Referring  to  the  statistical  tables,  we  find  that  the  greater  number  of 
deaths  take  place  during  the  hot  months  of  August  and  September ;  and 
that  infantile  cholera,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery  (the  diseases  caused  by 
sewer-poison),  are  the  causes  of  the  increased  mortality. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  the  mention  here  of  circumstances  which  take 
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away  a  great  deal  of  the  blame^  which,  without  explanation,  might  be 
attributed  to  the  intelligent  citizens  of  Boston.  It  is  well-known  in 
England  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  our  town  populations  has  been 
very  much  lowered  by  the  immigration  of  large  numbers  of  the  Irish 
peasantry.  We  need  not  enter  into  any  special  details  touching  these 
people;  their  habits  and  conduct  are  too  well  known  in  both  hemispheres. 
We  have  only  to  say  that  they  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  population 
of  Boston.  During  the  four  years  ending  with  1849,  the  population  of 
Boston  increased  by  about  23,000,  the  whole  of  which  is  attributed  to 
foreigners,  three-fourths  being  Irish  labourers,  and  the  remaining  one- 
fourth  from  all  nations,  and  of  all  professions  and  occupations.  Hence 
it  is  obvious  the  terms  "foreigner"  and  "Irish  labourer"  are  nearly 
synonymous  in  the  Massachusetts  Sanitary  Report.  Of  the  births  in 
1849,  62  per  cent,  were  the  children  of  foreigners;  of  the  1066  vagabond 
children  in  the  city  in  January,  1849,  90*3  were  foreigners;  of  1170 
dram-shops,  70  per  cent,  were  kept  by  foreigners.  "  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  arrests  by  the  night-watch  and  police  in  Boston,  and 
nearly  three-fourths  of  all  the  commitments  to  the  county  jail,  and  of  the 
cases  before  the  police  and  municipal  courts,  were  those  of  foreigners," 
Of  the  Dispensary  patients  88  per  cent,  were  foreigners;  so,  also,  97  per 
cent,  of  the  inmates  of  the  Boston  almshouses.  Of  the  total  number  of 
deaths  from  cholera,  81  per  cent,  were  foreigners;  of  the  entire  number  of 
deaths  from  all  causes,  59  per  cent,  were  foreigners;  and,  finally,  there  has 
been  actually  a  decrease  in  the  American  population,  while  the  foreign 
element  has  increased  so  much  as  to  amount  to  nearly  one-half,  or  45*62 
per  cent  A  significant  diagram  pointedly  indicates  the  unhappy  people 
amongst  whom  all  this  misery,  physical  and  moral,  concentrates.  It  gives 
the  mortality  at  different  ages,  and  shows  that  while  of  the  healthy  popula- 
tion of  England,  82  per  cent,  survived  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  50  per  cent, 
of  the  general  population  of  Boston  attained  the  same  age,  the  proportion 
among  the  "  Catholics"  was  only  34  per  cent. !  We  also  find  it  stated  in  the 
petition  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  that  while  in  Massachu- 
setts the  deaths  of  children  under  five  years  were  33  per  cent  of  the  total 
deaths,  they  amounted  to  61  per  cent,  among  the  "  Catholics"  of  Boston. 
We  mention  these  facts,  because  we  shall  presently  refer  to  the  preventible 
agencies  recommended,  and  shall  have  to  point  out  the  circumstance,  that 
ignorance  is  tlie  great  source  of  evil. 

An  interesting  general  fact  of  very  great  importance  is  noticed  in  the 
Sanitary  Report  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  "  Summary"  of  Mr.  Lee — 
namely,  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  towns  has  rapidly  deteriorated  for 
some  years  past.  The  reporters  of  Massachusetts,  justly  premising  that 
the  extent  to  which  epidemic,  endemic,  and  contagious  diseases  prevail  as 
causes  of  death,  is  the  great  index  of  the  public  health,  show,  by  an  inte- 
resting table,  that  they  have  gradually  increased  in  Boston  in  fatality,  until 
they  have  doubled  in  thirty  years;  or,  in  other  words,  have  risen  from  15*85 
per'  cent  during  1810-20,  to  2132  per  cent  during  1820-30,  to  27-56  per 
cent,  in  the  next  decennium  ending  1840,  and,  finally,  for  the  ten  years 
ending  1849,  reached  the  average  of  31-59  per  cent  These  fects  are  the 
more  pregnant  with  warning,  because,  even  in  Massachusetts,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  increase  of  the  population  is  to  be  found  in  cities  and  villages, 
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and  not  in  the  mral  districts.  "  The  tendency  of  our  people,"  the  Report 
observes,  ^'  seems  to  be  towards  social  concentration  :  and  it  is  well  to 
inquire  what  will  probably  be  the  consequences  of  these  central  tenden- 
cies." On  this  point  the  petition  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
contains  some  striking  facts.  Thus,  while  twenty-four  cities  and  towns  of 
Massachusetts  have  increased,  in  twenty  years,  1 02  per  cent.,  the  rest  of 
the  country  increased  only  20  per  cent. ;  and  while  twenty-two  cities  of  the 
United  Stat^  increased,  in  the  same  time,  at  the  rate  of  155  per  cent., 
the  rest  of  the  great  republic  increased  only  72  per  cent. 

The  deterioration  of  the  health  of  several  English  towns  is  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Lee  in  a  very  conclusive  series  of  tables,  comprising  Reading, 
Gainsborough,  Ely,  Selby,  Wisbeach,  and  Norwich.  He  attributes  it  to 
the  cesspool  system,  (fee. : 

"  The  cesspool  and  open-privy  system,  the  surface  gutter,  and  stagnant  pools 
and  ditches,  perform  a  cumulative  work,  that  of  saturating  the  whole  subsoil  of 
towns.  Perfect  saturation,  when  the  whole  mass  in  any  case  would  become  a 
doogbeap,  is  but  a  question  of  time.  In  ever^  place  I  have  visited,  the  earth  is 
tainted,  and  the  evaporation  from  its  surface  poisons  the  atr,  which  the  inhabitants 
are  compelled  to  breathe;  in  most  towns  the  accumulated  filth  already  percolates  to 
the  wells,  and  pollutes  the  water,  which  the  people  are  compelled  to  cinnk."  (p.  47.) 

With  the  object  of  showing  more  distinctly  the  injurious  operation  of  civic 
miasm,  Mr.  Lee  compares  the  mortality  of  towns  with  that  of  the  adjoining 
rural  districts ;  he  also  arranges  the  deaths  from  "  preventible"  and  "  inevi- 
table" diseases  under  distinct  headings.  The  tables  are  very  elaborate, 
and  must  have  cost  the  compiler  an  immense  amount  of  labour ;  we  sub- 
join the  conclusions  to  which  they  lead : 

"  Statistical  analysis  proves,  that  the  inevitable  mortality  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country  is  probably  not  greater  than  the  proportion  of  ten  to  a  thousand  of 
the  population  per  annum. 

"  The  analysis  of  vital  statistics  proves  that  the  existing  annual  mortality  in 
differently  conditioned  parts  of  the  same  town,  varies  from  17  to  45  in  a  thousand; 
that  the  deduction  of  tne  deaths  arising  from  preventible  diseases,  from  the  whole 
deaths,  leaves  an  inevitable  mortality  of  only  11  per  thousaud;  and  that  this  is 
nearly  a  constant  quantity  in  healthy  and  unhealthy  districts."  (p.  64.) 

It  follows  from  these  remarkable  results  of  statistical  inquiries,  that  the 
populations  of  towns  lose  at  least  one-half  the  attainable  period  of  life. 
Whether  full  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  figures  or  not  (and  figures 
are  much  doubted),  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  general  principles,  how- 
ever the  minute  accuracy  of  the  details  may  be  questioned.  . 

The  remedies. — Mr.  Lee  lays  considerable  stress  on  the  pecuniary  loss 
inflicted  by  these  high  rates  of  mortality,  with  the  view  of  demonstrating 
that  sanitary  improvement  is  a  measure  of  economy  as  well  as  of  duty.  We 
doubt  much,  whether  this  constant  putting-forward  of  the  money  argument 
(sound  as  it  is)  has  had  a  favourable  infiuence  on  public  opinion.  It  has 
deadened  the  enthusiasm  of  those  likely  to  guide  the  public  mind,  and  has 
fiuled  to  convince  the  hebete  judgments  of  those  to  whom  it  is  mainly 
addressed — namely,  guardians  of  the  poor,  and  other  civic  authorities. 
We  should  prefer  that  active  legislation  be  defended  on  the  broad  ground 
of  Christian  duty,  and  as  a  large  question  of  morals.  It  is  true  that 
"  godliness  has  the  promise  of  the  life  which  now  is"  has  been  asserted 
by  high  authority^  and  adduced  as  a  persuasive  to  a  Christian  life ;  but  the 
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argument  is  ever  placed  subordinately  to  those  of  a  higher  nature.     So 
also,  in  this  case,  the  hope  of  reward  for  well-doing  may  earnestly  he  held 
out  to  encourage  effort,  hut  not  otherwise. — The  principal  means  that  have 
been  recommended  as  adapted  to  abate  the  evils  demonstrated,  may  be 
traced  to  government  employes;  it  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the 
agency  of  officials  is  involved.     Two  plans  are  before  us — namely,  first, 
the  recommendation  of  the  Massachusetts  Sanitary  B«port ;  and,  secondly, 
the  circular  issued  to  town-councils  by  the  General  Board  of  Health,  in 
February  last.    In  the  latter,  the  Board,  in  pursuance  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  §  40,  direct  what  duties  shall  be  performed  by  "Officers  of  health." 
These  are  comprised  under  thirty  heads,  and  require  the  "  officer"  to  take 
all  practicable  means  to  obtain  the  earliest  information  of  the  occurrence 
of  cases  of  fever,  small-pox,  measles,  or  other  diseases  of  the  zymotic  class; 
to  visit  the  locality  affected,  make  a  "  house-to-house  visitation,"  and  give 
such  warning  or  instructions,  and  take  such  measures,  as  the  circumstances 
may  seem  to  require.     In  case  of  the  disease  being  small-pox,  he  is  to 
look  after  the  unvaccinated,  and  urge  on  the  guardians  the  duty  of  seeing 
that  all  such  are  vaccinated.     If  the  locality  be  overcrowded,  he  is  to  give 
instructions  for  the  removal  of  the  sick,  or  the  diminution  of  the  over- 
crowding ;  and  if  a  death  occur  in  a  room  occupied  as  a  living  or  sleeping- 
room  by  the  survivors,  he  is  to  give  instructions  either  for  the  removal  of 
the  corpse,  or  of  the  inmates.     In  cUl  cases  of  death,  he  shall  give  instruc- 
tions  t^  the  survivors  as  to  the  care  of  the  body,  as  to  the  sort  of  coffin, 
as  to  the  antiseptic  precautious,  and  as  to  the  removal  and  interment  of 
the  corpse.     He  must  examine  the  locality  of  epidemics,  with  a  view  to 
the  discovery  and  removal  of  preventible  causes ;  inspect  schools  in  which 
small-pox  &c.  have  broken  out,  and  officiate  accordingly.     Under  similar 
circumstances  he  must  inspect  factories,  "  and  inquire  and  examine  whether 
there  be  symptoms  of  the  disease  amongst  the  workers,  and  give  such 
instructions,"  &c.  That  he  may  attain  to  all  possible  sources  of  knowledge, 
he  is  to  "  maintain   a  constant   communication  with   the   inspector    of 
nuisances  for  the  district,  .  .  .  with  the  ministers  of  religion,  the  registrar 
of  his  district,  and  the  Union  medical  officers;"  and  is  to  appoint  and 
notify  convenient  times  at  which  he  will  personally  attend  daily  at  his 
office  to  receive  information.     He  is  also  to  find  out  the  consumptive,  to 
note  the  pallid,  feeble,  or  sickly  in  schools,  factories,  or  workshops;  he 
must  superintend  "  works  of  amendment"  recommended  by  him ;  perform 
all  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  local  boards  of  health  as  to  inspection 
&c.   of  slaughter-houses,  lodging-houses,  cleansing  of  cesspools,  <kc. ;  he 
must  report  noxious  smells  and  atmospheric  pollutions  of  all  kinds,  and 
collect  evidence  for  courts  of  law  as  to  nuisances.     If  a  person  die  without 
having  a  medical  certificate,  he  is  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  death,  and  if 
violence  be  suspected,  collect  evidence  to  aid  the  investigations  of  coroners 
or  magistrates.     He  must  attend  all  meetings  of  the  local  board,  keep  "  a 
diary"  and  "a  register  of  complaints,"  and  he  must  make  a  quarterly 
report,  and  prepare  annually  another  report,  full  of  all  kinds  of  statistics, 
such  as  Mr.  Chadwick  delights  in.     The  instructions,  unfortunately,  do 
not  say  when  he  is  to  eat  or  sleep,  or  enjoy  a  day's  holiday — ^a  grievous 
omission,  as  with  such  multifarious  duties  we  do  not  see  how  he  could 
possibly  find  time  for  either. 
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This  brief  abstract  sets  forth  very  imperfectly  the  nature  of  the  duties 
sketched  out  by  the  General  Board  of  Health ;  but  we  need  hardly  observe 
to  those  acquainted  with  '*  the  local  authorities,"  and  the  habits  and 
feelings  of  the  people  of  England,  that  the  scheme,  however  well  devised, 
is  at  present  quite  impracticable,  and  must  remain  so  until  there  is  a 
sound  public  opinion,  and  the  people  perfectly  comprehend  the  importance 
of  public  hygiene,  and  the  value  of  preventive  measures. 

While  we  write,  a  vigorous  attempt  is  being  made  by  the  General  Board 
of  Health  to  expurgate  the  filthy  localities  of  our  towns,  suppress  eel  ar- 
dwellings,  and  reform  the  lodging-houses,  by  a  special  application  of 
Lord  Ashley's  rider  to  the  Public  Health  Act,  taken  in  connexion  with 
two  admirable  Acts  passed  during  the  last  session  of  Parliament — which 
are  among  the  most  important  moves  that  sanitary  legislation  has  yet 
made,  one  of  them  being  for  the  imperative  regulation  of  the  common 
lodging-houses  at  present  in  existence,  by  the  local  authorities;  the  other 
for  enabling  local  boards  of  health  and  other  local  authorities  to  borrow 
money  for  the  establishment  of  such  well-ordered  houses,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Treasury  and  of  the  (general  Board  of  Health.  How  urgently  such 
changes  are  needed  for  the  moral  as  well  as  physical  improvement  of  our 
labouring  population,  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  extracts  from  the 
*  Notification'  recently  issued  by  the  General  Board  of  Health. 

"  The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Crime,  and  the 
Means  of  establishing  a  Constabulary  Force,  showed,  by  evidence  received  from 
cveiT  part  of  the  country,  that  the  common  lodging-houses  form,  in  most  cases,  the 
chief  hotbeds  of  crime  in  county  towns ;  and  it  subsequently  appeared,  from  similar 
evidence  set  forth  in  the  First  Sanitary  Report,  that  overcrowded  and  filthy 
lodging-houses  are  the  places  where  epidemic  disease  usually  first  breaks  out,  and  is 
the  roost  obstinate  and  fatal. 

"  The  evil  influences  of  such  houses  are  not  confined  to  common  mendicants  or 
tramps,  but  seriously  affect  large  numbers  of  honest  and  industrious  persons,  such 
as  wayfarers  and  handicraftsmen  in  search  of  work  or  in  temporary  work ;  sailors 
returning  to  or  from  their  ships  or  waiting  for  them  ;  poor  emigrants,  labourers  in 
husbandry,  such  as  those  who  go  hop-pickmg,  or  are  seekuig  general  harvest  work, 
and  who,  not  having  proper  lodgings  in  farms  or  in  villages  (where  two  families 
are  now  frequently  huddled  into  one  cottage),  are  driven  into  sheds,  or  oblijjed  to 
encamp  in  fields,  and,  as  was  found  during  the  prevalence  of  the  last  visitation  of 
Asiatic  cholera,  were  crowded  into  the  worst  description  of  common  lodging-houses 
in  towns.  Whilst  the  attention  of  the  Union  meoical  and  relieving  otncer  is  con- 
stantly required  for  the  relief  of  the  sickness  created  by  the  condition  of  these 
houses,  and  the  consequent  helplessness  and  destitution  among  this  class  of  lodgers, 
the  reports  of  inspectors  and  chaplains  of  prisons  show  that  the  vigilance  of  the 

Solice  and  constabulary  is  constantlv  callea  for  in  these  places,  andthat  the  first 
eriation  from  courses  of  honest  industry,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  instances  of 
delinquency  by  young  persons  of  honest  parentage,  is  due  to  the  same  influence. 

"  Among  the  worst  of  the  places  in  which  some  of  the  labouring  classes  are 
driven  to  herd  together  are,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  beershops. 
Hitherto,  beershops  have  not  been  under  any  magisterial  or  other  supervision : 
but,  under  the  Common-lodging  Houses  Act,  whenever  a  beershop  or  a  part  of  the 
house  in  which  a  beershop  is  kept,  is  used  as  a  common  lodging-house,  it  is  to  be 
regulated  under  that  Act. 

"Tlie  investigations  into  the  health  of  town  populations,  the  measures  taken  for 
the  relief  of  severe  epidemics,  and  the  house  to  house  visitations  of  the  clergy  and 
home  missionaries,  have  also  disclosed  the  fact  that  some  of  the  worst  forms  of 
human  misery  exist  amongst  the  comparatively  settled  kbouring  classes  of  towns 
crowded  together  in  cellar-dwellings. 
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"  Hitherto  the  excuse  or  defence  of  local  administratioiiB  for  these  admitted 
states  of  misery  and  depravity,  and  for  the  continuance  of  a  condition  of  the  poor 
disgraccfid  to  a  Christian  community,  has  been  the  want  of  power  or  means  either 
to  regulate  the  existing  lodging-houses  or  cellar-dwellings,  or  to  make  other  and 
suitable  provision  for  the  accommodation  of  their  inmates.  To  attempt  to 
diminish  the  overcrowding  of  common  lodging-houses  by  ejecting  the  lodgers 
without  providing  fitter  habitations,  would,  it  has  been  said,  and  often  very 
justly,  only  increase  the  number  of  miserable  outcasts,  who  are  found  sleeping 
in  out-houses  or  in  the  streets.  To  eject  families  dwelling  in  cellars,  without  any 
suitable  provision  for  housing  them,  would  be  to  force  tliem  to  overcrowd  upper 
rooms,  and  a  doubly  crowded  upper  room  might  be  even  worse  than  a  less 
crowded,  though  damper,  cellar-dwelling."  (p.  1 — 3.) 

This  has  been,  in  fact,  the  result  of  the  weliintentioned  attempt  to  put 
down  cellar-dwellings  in  Liverpool,  for  which  purpose  a  local  act  was 
obtained  a  few  years  since. 

"When  proceeding  were  taken  to  execute  that  Act,  it  was  found  that  it 
involved  the  unhousmg  of  a  population  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand 
people,  without  any  provision  whatsoever  for  their  reception.  The  board  have 
been  informed  that  under  these  circumstances  the  partial  attempts  to  execute  that 
Act  have  been  attended,  as  might  be  expected,  with  an  increase  of  the  evil  of 
overcrowding  the  upper  tenements ;  and  that  the  want  of  other  provision  is  proved 
by  the  continual  occupation  of  the  police  in  the  re-eiection  of  persons  who  have 
been  driven  back  into  cellars  declared  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation."  (p.  3.) 

It  is  considered  by  the  General  Board  of  Health,  however,  that  as  the 
local  authorities  are  now  themselves  bound  to  provide  the  accommodation 
required,  the  time  has  come  for  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Health  of 
Towns*  Bill ;  and  accordingly  they  impose  upon  churchwardens  and  over- 
seers of  the  poor  the  duties  there  marked  out  for  them.  To  let  or  occupy 
as  a  dwelling  any  vault,  cellar,  or  underground  room,  built  or  rebuilt 
after  August  31,  1848,  or  not  let  or  occupied  before  that  date,  rendered 
the  person  so  letting  or  occupyin^^  liable  to  indictment  from  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  the  Act ;  and  the  letting  or  occupation  of  such  cellars  &c. 
as  were  previously  in  use,  became  illegal  a  year  after  that  date ;  or,  in 
districts  under  the  Public-Health  Act,  in  six  months  from  the  application 
of  that  Act.     The  '  Notification'  concludes  with  the  following  admonition : 

"The  Board  woidd  forewarn  the  members  of  local  boards  and  others,  that  the 
due  execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  will  need  especial  attention  and  support 
against  the  opposition,  indirect  as  well  as  direct,  which  it  is  matter  of  experience 
-will  be  raised  against  them  by  owners  of  the  worst-conditioned  houses,  who  in  most 
towns  are  found  in  array  against  the  introduction  of  the  Public-Health  Act,  or  the 
application  of  its  provisions,  on  the  representation  that  they  will  eventually 
increase  local  expenses,  whereas,  when  properly  executed,  they  are  found  to 
diminish  them.  It  is  moreover  necessary  to  state,  that  the  evils  are  too  large  to 
be  completely  met  hy  the  legislative  provisions  referred  to,  and  that  they  wiU 
require  all  the  aid  wluch  may  be  rendered  bv  voluntary  associations  or  by  private 
exertions,  in  providing  means  for  arresting  the  moral  and  physical  deterioration  of 
the  population  by  ill-constructed  and  overcrowded  dwellings."  (p.  10,  II.) 

In  company  with  this  document,  the  Board  has  issued  an  Appendix, 
containing  a  selection  from  the  Reports  made  through  Dr.  Lyon  Play  fair 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston,  on  the  state  of  the  cellar-dwellings  and 
common  lodging-houses  in  Lancashire  up  to  1848.  As  these  have  been 
for  some  time  before  the  public,  we  need  not  now  add  any  lengthened 
extn&cts  from  them;  but  we  may  cite  a  few  short  passages  which  will 
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serve  to  indicate  the  pbjsical  and  moral  condition  of  the  occupants  of  these 
worse  than  bestial  dens. 

"  Some  time  ago  I  visited  (says  Mr.  Holme  of  Liverpool)  a  poor  woman  in 
distress,  the  wife  of  a  labouring  man ;  she  bad  been  contiaed  only  a  few  days,  and 
herself  and  infant  were  lying  on  straw  in  a  vault  through  the  outer  cellar,  with  a 
day  floor  impervious  to  water.  There  was  no  light  nor  ventilation  in  it,  and  the 
air  was  dreadful.  I  had  to  walk  on  bricks  across  the  floor  to  reach  her  bedside,  as 
the  floor  itself  was  flooded  with  stagnant  water.  This  is  by  no  means  an  extraor- 
dinary case,  for  I  have  witnessed  scenes  equally  wretched."  (p.  2.) 

"  I  know  numerous  instances  of  families  (says  Dr.  Playfair)  whose  united  wages 
amount  to  iOs.  or  50*.  per  week,  yet  possessing  only  one  sleeping  room,  so  that 
the  grown-op  members  of  the  family,  male  and  female,  sleep  together  often  in  the 
same  bed. 

'*  J.  S.  has  a  father  and  mother  who  live  with  him;  he  and  his  wife  sleep  in  one 
bed,  his  father  and  mother  in  another,  his  two  grown-up  sisters  in  a  third,  his 
brother,  a  lad  of  19,  and  a  young  man  lodger  *  who  is  courting  one  of  his  sisters/ 
in  a  fourth,  all  in  the  same  room.  J.  S.  does  not  know,  or  wiQ  not  tell,  how  much 
thev  all  make,  but  thinks  it  '  a  good  lot,'  as  iiis  wife  and  sisters  and  brother  are 
at  factory,  himself  on  a  print-ground,  and  his  father  a  labourer. 

'*  Mr.  Holland  gives  me  the  following  instance  in  the  case  of  one  of  his  dis- 
peosarv  patients : — D.  F.  is  a  widower  with  one  sleeping  apartment,  in  which 
sleep  Lis  adult  son  and  daughter.  The  latter  has  a  bastard  child,  which  she 
affiliates  on  the  father,  he  upon  hb  son,  and  the  neighbours  upon  both."  (p.  4.) 

"  These  common  lodging-houses  (says  Mr.  Rawunson,  in  liis  Report  on  Sun- 
derland) are  a  prolific  source  of  crime,  vice,  and  human  misery.  They  are  frequented 
by  vagrants,  thieves,  tramps,  and  beggars.  Savages  have  more  regard  for  the 
rules  of  morality  than  the  outcasts  who  frequent  them.  Men,  women,  and  children 
crowd  the  same  room,  the  old  with  the  young;  and  the  most  vicious  leaven  the 
whole  mass.  Males  and  females,  strangers  to  each  other  it  may  be,  occupy 
adjoining  beds,  almost  touching,  but  without  the  slightest  division  or  curtain  of 
any  kino.  The  males  habituaUy  strip  themselves  naked  before  lying  down,  even 
in  the  presence  of  young  girls  and  children,  and  women  are  connned  surrounded 
by  such  inmates,  it  is  considered  that  800  or  1000  cubic  feet  of  breathing  space 
is  requisite  for  health;  criminals  in  their  cells  have  this  allowance ;  but  in  many  of 
the  common  lodging-houses  there  is  frequently  less  than  100  cubic  feet  of  space 
to  each  occupant.  I  have  seen  a  room  packed  until  there  was  only  35  cubic  feet 
of  air  for  each  person;  the  atmosphere  was  almost  suffocating;  how  it  could  be 
breathed  a  whole  ni^ht,  and  the  inmates  live,  seemed  a  wonder.  These  places  are 
hotbeds  for  fever,  vice,  crime,  and  pauperism."  (p.  18.) 

We  anticipate  that  these  objects  will  be  more  attfunable  than  those 
ftimed  at  by  the  appointment  of  "  officers  of  health,"  because  self-interest 
and  the  desire  for  popularity  will  render  local  boards  williug,  if  not 
eflScient,  co-operators  with  the  General  Board.  We  fear,  however,  that 
even  these  glaring  evils  will  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  ignorance  and 
inertness  of  civic  hygienists.  It  is  well  known  that  the  whole  question  of 
public  hygiene  is  distasteful  to  them,  because  they  cannot  act  much  with- 
out betraying  tbeir  ignorance ;  and  to  be  convicted  of  incapacity  would  be 
a  fearful  hurt  to  their  vanity.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  the  members  of 
our  profession  will  not  shrink  from  the  duty  which  we  consider  to  be 
specially  incumbent  upon  them — ^that  of  ceaselessly  urging  upon  the  civic 
aothoritiea  to  exercise  the  powers  with  which  they  are  now  armed,  for 
the  improvement  of  the  public  health  and  morality. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Massachusetts  Commissioners  are  fifty  in 
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number;  the  majority  are  identical  with  those  made  hj  our  own  Health  of 
Towiib'  Commission ;  hut  there  are  some  which  are  worthy  of  notice  here. 
In  recommending  the  formatton  of  a  General  Board  of  Health,  they  proptose 
that  it  be  constituted  of  seven  penutns — namely,  two  physicians,  a  chemist 
or  natural  philosopher,  a  harrister,  and  two  of  other  professions  or  occupa- 
tions having  special  hygienic  qualifications,  and  at  the  same  time  of  practical 
experience  in  tlie  common  business  of  life.  In  r(M:ommending  tlie  estab- 
lishment of  local  boards  of  health,  they  surest  the  ajipointmeiit  of  a  "City 
physician,"  who  should  perform  the  duties  of  the  hurgeon  to  the  jail  and 
the  Union  medical  officer  with  us,  as  well  as  of  the  inspector  of  nuisances; 
of  a  "  Port  physician,"  to  superintend  the  quarantine  arrangements  at 
BoBtun  ;  and  of  five  "  consulting  physicians"  to  constitute  a  medical 
council  for  Ihe  city  in  all  cases  of  emergency.  It  is  recommended  that  an 
annual  grant  be  made  by  the  State  for  tlie  purchase  of  books  for  the  use  of 
the  General  Board,  and  by  each  city  and  town  for  their  respective  local 
boards.  The  Board  of  Health  of  Philadelphia  has  already  commenced  a 
sanitary  library.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Census  and  General  Registration 
be  placed  under  the  i^amc  management.  But  the  most  important  fact  of 
all  is,  that  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  principles  of  physiology  and 
hygiene  is  already  made  imperative  under  certain  restrictions,  in  the  ^ehoola 
of  Massachusetts.  We  quote  the  provisions  of  the  Act  passed  April  24th, 
I860. 

"Sect.  1.  Physiology  and  hygiene  shall  hereafter  be  tauRht  in  all  llie  pubhc 
schools  of  Ibis  commonwealth,  m  all  cases  in  wliieh  llie  scEooI  commitlee  shall 
deem  it  expedient.— Sect.  2.  All  school  teachers  shall  hereafter  be  examined  in 
their  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  phjsioli^  and  hygiene,  and  their 
ability  to  give  instructioDs  in  the  same." 

The  commissioners,  in  calling  attention  to  this  law,  recommend  that 
the  scholars  he  required,  on  the  first  day  of  every  mouth,  to  make  a 
sanitary  examination  of  themselves  and  their  associates,  by  filling  up 
a  printed  schedule,  under  the  direction  of  the  t«acher.  The  commissioners 
recommend  tliat  insane  and  idiotic  persons  be  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Health  ;  all  cemeteries  and  funerals  to  be  under  their 
management,  as  well  as  the  passengers  by  merchant- ships ;  quarantine ; 
the  sanitary  regulation  of  emigrants.  They  further  note  the  effects  of  the 
emoke  nuisance  ;  the  jiatent-medicine  swindlers  ;  and  the  adulteration  of 
food,  drink,  and  medicines,  with  the  view  of  placing  the  remedy  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  boards  of  health.  The  extent  to  which  drugs  are 
adulterated  ia  almost  incredible. 

"  The  subject  was  brought  to  the  altenlion  of  Congress,  and  on  the  SOIh  June, 
181S,  'an  act  lo  prevent  llie  imporliiiiou  of  adulterated  and  spurious  drugs  and 
medicines '  was  oasscd.  Under  this  art  special  examiners  are  appointed  to  reside 
of  entry,  lo  cany  llie  law  iiito  exeeution.  Dr.  IV.  J.Bailey, 
L'ork,  has  ie|korted  that  during  leu  months,  ending  Apnl, 
ounds  of  various  kinds  of  drugs  have  been  rejected  and 
the  enstom  bouse  in  that  city  alone!  Among  tliese  were 
barb;  325S  pounds  of  opium;  3t,570  pounds  of  spurious 
Dunds  of  jalap ;  5053  pounds  of  iodiite,  and  large  quantities 
s."tp.2!*2.) 

the  punishment  for  adulterating  drugs  is  one  year's 
ine  of  four  hundred  dollars  ;  and  for  adulterating  any 
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wine  or  other  drink  with  any  substance  injurious  to  health,  one  year's 
imprisonment,  or  a  fine  of  three  hundred  dollars. 

In  addition  to  these  general  recommendations,  the  Commissioners 
advise  that  institutions  be  formed  to  educate  nurses  for  the  sick;  that  a 
class  of  medical  practitioners  be  educated  to  practise  as  preventive  advisers 
as  well  as  curative ;  that  physicians  keep  records  oF  all  their  cases  (for 
which  a  form  is  supplied);  that  clergymen  of  all  denominations  make 
public  health  the  subject  of  one  or  more  discourses  annually;  that  each 
family  keep  records  of  its  physical  and  sanitary  condition,  for  which 
suitable  schedules  are  prepared ;  and  that  parents  and  others  apply  a  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  health  to  the  management  of  infancy  and  childhood. 

Of  ail  these  more  or  less  valuable  suggestions,  the  most  noteworthy  are 
those  which  recommend  that  the  people  be  made  practically  acquainted 
with  physiology  and  hygiene.  In  relation  to  these  important  subjects,  it  is 
emphatically  true  that  "  the  people  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge,"  and  it  is 
(we  think)  equally  true,  that  unless  the  lack  be  supplied,  the  best  directed 
efforts  of  the  public  authorities  will  be  comparatively  useless.  The  intelli- 
gent Americans  fully  recognise  the  great  principle,  that  a  free  people  can 
only  be  governed  by  guiding  their  judgments,  and  establishing  a  sound 
public  opinion.  With  them  this  recognition  is  the  inevitable  necessity  of 
their  form  of  government  and  their  political  institutions.  Hence  the 
strenuous  efforts  to  educate  every  citizen,  and  hence  their  numerous  and 
well-established  schools.  The  more  restricted  institutions  of  this  country 
do  not  render  this  great  necessity  so  apparent ;  but,  in  reality,  education 
is  with  us  also  become  absolutely  necessary  to  the  safety  of  our  institutions, 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  our  position  amongst  nations.  Although  we 
cannot  but  regret  that  our  American  brethren  have  anticipated  us  in 
making  hygiene  a  part  of  their  established  system  of  education,  we  feel  that 
it  is  not  too  late  to  profit  by  their  example,  and  to  be  encouraged  by  their 
success.  In  1843,  of  150,000  scholars  in  the  public  schools  of  Massachu- 
setts, only  416  were  pursuing  the  study  of  human  physiology,  while  2333 
were  studying  the  less  important  branch  of  algebra.  The  Hon.  Horace 
Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  made  some  very  valuable 
remarks  on  this  incongruity,  in  his  able  Report  for  that  year.  As  a  proof 
how  much  may  be  done  by  an  earnest  and  intelligent  functionary,  we 
quote  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  sent  by  Mr.  Mann  to  Dr.  S. 
Curtis,  the  reporter  on  the  Public  Hygiene  of  Massachusetts  to  the 
American  Medical  Association.     It  is  dated  April  12th,  1849. 

"  A  vast  change  has  taken  place  in  the  public  mind  since  that  time ;  perhaps  on 
no  other  subject  a  greater.  All  the  teachers  just  out  qfour  normal  schools  are 
well-grounded  in  this  elements  of  human  physiology.  They  introduce  it  wherever 
they  go.  It  has  been  prominent  at  all  our  teachers*  institutes.  I  have  lectured 
upon  it  hundreds  of  times  to  teachers  and  school  associations.  Mj  estimate  is, 
that  not  less  than  15,000  of  the  170,000  children  in  our  pubUc  schools  attend  to 
this  subject." 

These  are  encouraging  facts  for  the  consideration  of  British  statesmen 
and  philanthropists.  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  parent  country, 
we  have  no  fears  that  the  transatlantic  stock  will  degenerate,  with  so  able 
and  earnest  and  wise  a  corps  of  labourers,  and  such  a  vast  scheme  of  physical 
and  moral  advancement  of  a  free  people,  as  is  comprised  in  the  applica- 
tion of  medical  science  to  every  branch  of  its  social  economy. 
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With  these  remarks  we  must  close  this  article;  not,  however,  without 
recommending  the  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commissioners  (for  which 
that  State  is  mainlj  indebted,  we  understand,  to  Mr.  Bhattuck)  to  our 
readers,  and  especially  to  those  officially  engaged  in  sanitary  operations. 
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1.  Aneesthesia,  or  the  Employment  of  Chloroform  amd  Ether  in  Surgery, 

Midwifery^  S^c.  By  J.  Y.  Simpson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Mid- 
wifery in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Physician- Accoucheur  to  the 
Queen  in  Scotland,  &c.  &c. — Philadelphia,  1849.     pp.  248. 

2.  A  Treatise  on  Etherization  in  Childbirth^  illuMraied  by  Five  Hundred 

and  Eighty-one  Caries.  By  Walter  Channing,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Midwifery  and  Medical  Jurisprudeoce  in  the  University  at  Cambridge, 
V.^.—BoeUm,  1848.     pp.  400. 

3.  On  Anceathesia  amd  Ancesthetic  Suhatatices  generally.  By  Thomas 
NuNNELEY,  Esq.,  F.RC.S.E.,  Transactions  of  the  Provincial  Medical 
and  Surgical  Association. — London,  1849.     pp.  381. 

4.  Traiti  de  la  Methode  Anoesth^tique  appliquee  d,  la  Chirurgie  et  a/ux 
differentes  Branches  de  VArt  de  Guerir.  Par  le  Docteur  E.  F.  BouissoK, 
Professeur  de  Clinique  Chirurgicale  k  la  Faculty  de  Medicine  de  Mont- 
pellier,  Chirurgien  en  Chef  de  THdpital  Saint  Eloi,  <kc. — Pwris,  1850. 

Treatise  on  the  Ancesthetic  Method  applied  to  Surgery  and  to  the  different 
Branches  of  the  Healing  Art  By  Dr.  E.  F.  BouissoN,  Professor  of 
Clinical  Surgery  to  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Mont}>ellier,  Chief-Surgeon 
of  the  St.  Eloi  Hospital,  <fec. — Paris,  1850.     pp.  560. 

5.  Ether  and  Chloroform  :    their  Employment  in  Surgery,   Dentistry^ 

Midwifery,  Therapeutics,  Sfc.  By  J.  B.  Flagg,  M.D.,  Surgeon-Dentist, 
Member  of  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society. — Philaddphia,  1851. 
pp.  189. 

6.  On  the  Inhalation  of  the  Vapour  of  Ether  in  Surgiccd  Opercbtions;  con- 
taining a  Description  of  the  various  stages  of  Etherization.  By  JoHX 
Snow,  M.D. — London,  1847.     8vo,  pp.  88. 

The  time  appears  to  have  come,  when,  from  the  accumulation  of  facts 
and  the  lessons  of  experience,  we  may  be  enabled  to  arrive  at  satisfactory 
conclusions  generally,  with  regard  to  the  whole  subject  of  Anaesthesia. 
Since  the  discovery  of  the  anaesthetic  powers  of  ether,  a  prodigious  amount 
of  labour  has  been  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  the  properties  of  this 
substance  and  of  the  other  anaesthetic  agents  which  have  been  since  dis- 
covered, to  the  best  modes  of  administering  them,  to  their  physiological 
and  toxicological  action,  and  to  the  still  disputed  questions  connected  with 
their  use  in  midwifery.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  review  all  the  works  of 
importance  which  have  appeared  on  Anaesthesia,  still  less  the  host  of  essays 
and  pamphlets,  many  of  them  of  a  controversial  character;  but  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  the  titles  of  such  as  appeared  of  most 
importance ;  and  many  others  will  incidentally  come  under  our  notice. 
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The  work  which  stands  first  is  an  American  reprint  of  the  various  puh- 
lications  on  this  subject  which  have  issued  from  the  pen  of  Professor 
Simpson.  The  second  work  contains  a  very  complete  account  of  the 
various  questions  connected  with  the  practice  of  Anaesthesia  in  midwifery. 
The  paper  of  Mr.  Nunneley  contains  the  fullest  investigation  which  has 
heen  published,  of  the  physiological  properties  of  the  various  aneesthetic 
agents.  The  work  of  M.  Bouisson  is  the  most  complete  treatise  on  the 
whole  subject  that  has  yet  appeared.  The  little  work  of  Dr.  Flagg  is 
valuable  as  showing  the  present  state  of  opinion  in  America,  with  regard 
to  the  comparative  merits  and  disadvantages  of  ether  and  chloroform ;  for 
it  appears  that  many  of  our  trans-atlantic  brethren  have  returned  to  the 
use  of  the  former  substance.  And  the  various  publications  of  Dr.  Snow, 
while  containing  a  large  amount  of  information  upon  the  whole  subject, 
treat  most  fully  of  the  instrumental  means  of  applying  aneesthetic  agents. 

We  shall  divide  our  present  article  into  three  parts: — We  propose,  1st, 
to  speak  of  the  history  of  aniesthesia;  for  there  are  several  rectifications 
yet  to  be  made;  2ndly,  we  shall  treat  of  the  physiological  and  toxicolo> 
gical  action  of  anaesthetic  agents ;  and,  in  the  3rd  place,  of  their  natural 
history  and  comparative  merits.  We  shall  devote  a  subsequent  article 
to  the  discussion  of  the  purely  practical  matters  connected  with  the  subject. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  present  article,  many  practical  points  will  necessarily  be 
alluded  to. 

1.  The  history  of  great  discoveries  exhibits  a  kind  of  uniform  outline. 
Minerva  does  not,  except  in  fable,  spring  at  once  from  the  head  of  Jupiter. 
One  human  being  has  rarely  in  himself  sufficient  power  both  to  excogitate 
a  great  principle,  and  to  carry  it  out  in  its  details  and  practical  applications. 
We  almost  invariably  find  two  classes  of  persons  engaged  in  these  cases ; — 
those  who  originate  the  ideas,  and  those  who  make  them  useful;  and  as 
mankind  only  pay  in  general  for  actual  value  received,  the  latter  class  are 
sure  to  receive  the  more  substantial  reward.  History,  therefore,  should 
embalm  the  memory  of  the  former. 

The  practice  of  Anaesthesia  appears  to  have  existed  in  very  remote 
times.  The  root  of  the  mandrake,  to  which  so  many  extraordinary  pro> 
perties  were  ascribed  by  the  ancients,  is  distinctly  stated  by  Dioscorides 
and  Pliny  to  have  the  power  of  throwing  patients  into  such  a  deep  sleep, 
as  to  render  them  insensible  to  the  pain  of  surgical  operations.  In  the 
middle  ages,  the  vapours  of  somniferous  plants  appear  to  have  been  used 
for  the  like  purpose.  A  secret  agent  was  used  to  render  a  king  of  Poland 
insensible  during  a  surgical  operation,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.*  But  the  art  of  inducing  anaesthesia  had  so  completely  fallen 
into  desuetude,  that  the  announcement  of  the  application  of  vapours  for 
this  purpose,  as  recently  made  from  America,  deserves  the  entire  merit  of 
a  discovery.  It  is  true,  that  it  was  known  how  compression  of  a  limb 
may  induce  insensibility  below  the  part  compressed ;  and  insensibility  to 
pain  during  the  mesmeric  state  had  been  much  canvassed.     It  was  also 

*  See  Dr.  SSiDp«on*s  paper  *  On  the  History  of  AnteAtbetic  Agents/  read  before  tbe  Medico- 
Cbimrglcal  Society  of  Edinbargb,  (Edinbureh  Montblr  Jourual  of  Medical  Science,  for  lti47. 
p.  4ft I J  and  Dr.  Silvester  *Oti  tbe  Administration  of  Aniestbetics  in  Former  Times/  (Medical 
Gazette,  for  1848,  vol.  vi.  p.  513.)  Tbe  King:  of  Poland  referred  to  most  bave  been  Aa^astus  tbe 
tecood,  tbe  rival  of  Leexfaiski  and  enemy  of  Charles  the  Twelfth }  and  we  bave  read  that  this 
priooe  had  rtalfy  lost  part  of  his  foot  by  some  disease  or  operation. 
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generally  known  that  little  sensibility  to  pain  existed  during  intoxi- 
cation. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  has 
the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  propose  the  application  of  nitrous 
oxide  gas  to  the  removal  of  pain  in  surgical  operations.  "As  nitrous  oxide, 
in  its  extensive  operation,  appears  capable  of  destroying  physical  pain,  it 
may  probably  be  used  with  advantage  in  surgical  operations,  in  which  no 
great  efiusion  of  blood  takes  place."* 

The  idea  of  Davy  was  not  put  into  practice  until  the  year  1844.  In 
the  autumn  of  that  year,  the  late  Mr.  Horace  Wells,  of  Connecticut,  was 
led  to  use  nitrous  oxide  gas  as  an  ansesthetic  agent,  not,  according  to  his 
own  account,  from  the  expressed  idea  of  Davy,  but  from  analogical  infer- 
ence from  the  effects  of  great  excitement  in  producing  insensibility,  from 
what  has  been  observed  in  drunkenness,  and  so  forth.     He  says, 

**  I  accordingly  procured  some  nitrous  oxide  gas,  resolving  to  make  the  first 
experiment  on  myself,  by  having  a  tooth  extracted,  which  was  done  without  any 
painful  sensation.  I  then  performed  the  same  operation  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
others,  with  the  like  results.  This  was  in  the  fall  of  1S44.  Being  a  resident  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  I  proceeded  to  Boston,  in  December  of  the  same  year,  in 
order  to  present  my  discovery  to  the  medical  faculty ;  first  making  it  known  to 
Drs.  Warren,  Hayward,  Jackson,  and  Morton;  the  last  two  of  whom  expressed 
themselves  in  the  disbelief  that  surgical  operations  could  be  performed  without 
pain, — both  admitting  that  this  tnodus  operandi  was  quite  new  to  them,  and  these 
are  the  individuads  who  now  claim  my  discovery."f 

Mr.  Wells  states,  that  he  remained  in  Boston  several  days,  in  order  to 
administer  the  gas  in  a  case  where  an  arm  was  to  be  removed ;  but  the 
operation  was  postponed.  The  only  public  exhibition  of  the  agent  which 
he  seems  to  have  made,  was  in  a  case  of  tooth-drawing,  where  he  was  not 
successful,  owing,  as  he  says,  to  the  boy  being  removed  too  soon.  So  far, 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Wells  is  supported  by  undeniable  evidence. 

Drs.  Jackson  and  Morton,  of  Boston,  had  been  both  cognizant  of  the 
researches  of  Wells.  Morton  had  received  the  information  direct  from 
Wells,  whose  account  is,  that  the  former  having  gone  to  Jackson  to  get 
some  gas  prepared,  received  the  ether  instead,  as  less  troublesome  to 
prepare,  or  rather  at  hand.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  from  the  report  on 
the  respective  clai^is  of  Morton  and  Jackson,  laid  before  the  American 
House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  23,  1849,  and  from  that  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  at  the  annual  meeting,  Jan.  1848,  Morton  had 
several  conversations  on  the  subject  with  Jackson,  after  the  idea  was  sug- 
gested by  Wells.  Whether  Jackson  or  Morton  first  proposed  to  employ 
the  ether  is  uncertain.  Jackson,  however,  seems  to  have  considered  it 
hazardous,  and  of  doubtful  utility.^  Morton,  after  trying  the  ether  on 
himself,  first  used  it  in  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  with  success  on  the  dOth 
September,  1846.  After  this,  and  other  successful  applications  of  the 
kind,  the  first  surgical  operation  of  a  general  character — viz.,  removal  of  a 
tumour  under  the  influence  of  ether  —  was  performed  at  Mr.  Morton^s 

*  Remarks  on  Nitrous  Oxide. 

t  A  History  of  the  AppiicAtion  of  Nitrous  Oxide  Gfts.  Ktlier,  and  other  Vsipours,  to  Surgical 
Operations,  by  Horace  Wells,  Hartford,  U.S.,  1847. 

t  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Students  at  the  Castleton  Medical  College,  on  the  History  of 
the  Origiiial  AppUcaUon  of  Aniesthettc  Acents,  May  17th,  1848,  by  E.  Smihe,  M.D.,  Boston,  1848. 
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Buggestion  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.      As  to  Dr.  Jackson's 
merits,  the  following  is  decisiye : 

"  Bat  to  settle  the  whole  matter,  and  it  might  have  been  done  in  the  outset, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  every  candid  mind,  after  Dr.  Morton  began  to  use  the  ether 
in  his  practice,  and  for  some  weeks,  it  is  well  known  to  a  large  number  of  our  most 
respectable  citizens,  that  Dr.  Jackson  clearly  and  distinctly  washed  his  hands  of 
the  whole  thing.  He,  on  many  occasions,  as  is  well  known  to  his  friends,  dis- 
claimed all  connexion  with  the  oiscovery  or  use  of  ether  in  surgery."* 

The  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  quoted  also  by  the  Committee  of  Congress^  is 
very  decisive  : — 

*'  Ist.  Dr.  Jackson  ddbs  not  seem  at  any  time  to  have  made  any  discovery  with 
regard  to  ether,  which  was  not  in  print  in  Great  Britain  some  years  before."  [That 
is  to  say,  he  was  aware  of  the  soothing  effect  of  ether-vapour  when  inhaled  in  some 
chest  affections  J 

"  2nd.  Dr.  Morton,  in  1846,  discovered  the  fact,  before  unknown,  that  ether 
would  prevent  the  pain  of  surgical  operations,  and  that  it  might  be  given  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  effect  this  purpose  without  danger  to  life.  He  first  estab- 
lislied  these  facts  b^  numerous  operations  on  teeth,  and  afterwards  induced  the 
surgeons  of  the  hospital  to  demonstrate  its  general  applicability  and  importance  in 
surgical  operations. 

"  3rd.  Dr.  Jackson  appears  to  have  had  the  belief  tbit  a  power  in  ether  to 
prevent  pain  in  surgic^  operations  would  be  discovered.  He  advised  various 
parties  to  attempt  the  discovery ;  but  neither  he  nor  they  took  any  measures  to 
that  end,  and  the  world  remained  in  entire  ignorance  of  both  the  power  and  the 
safety  of  ether,  until  Dr.  Morton  made  his  experiments. 

"4th.  The  whole  agency  of  Dr.  Jackson  appears  to  consist  only  in  his  having  made 
certain  su^igestions  which  led  or  aided  Dr.  Morton  to  make  the  discovery;  a  dis- 
covery which  had  for  some  time  been  the  object  of  his  labour  and  researches.*' 

It  is  clear  that  no  vague  idea  of  the  soothing  properties  of  ether,  when 
inhaled  in  asthma  or  bronchitis,  should  be  put  in  the  scale.  In  the  works 
on  toxicology,  as  in  those  of  Orfila  and  Christison,  indications  of  the 
insensibility  of  animals  when  submitted  to  ether  may  be  found.  The 
inhalation  of  ether,  too,  as  a  remedial  measure,  was  distinctly  stated  in 
treatises  on  Materia  Medica,  as  for  instance  in  the  JHctionnaire  de  McUihre 
Medicals  et  de  Therapeutiqtie  of  Merat  and  Delens  in  1831.  Richard 
Pearson,  of  Birmingham,  had  prescribed  ether  as  a  remedy  in  phthisis, 
either  alone  or  with  extract  of  conium,  in  the  way  of  inhalation,  about  the 
year  1795;  and  Beddoes,  in  his  work  on  Factitious  Airs,  published  some 
observations  of  Thornton,  in  which  ether-vapour  was  found  beneficial,  not 
merely  in  phthisis,  but  was  stated  to  be  efi&cacious  in  preventing  the  pain 
of  an  inflamed  mamma.  According  to  Mr.  Robinson,  the  late  Dr.  Wool- 
combe,  of  Plymouth,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  causing  his  patients  to  inhale 
ether  as  a  sedative  and  aneesthetic  in  pulmonary  complaints.t 

A  work  by  Chambert  "  Sur  lea  Effete  Phyeiohgiquee  et  Therapeutiquea 
dee  Ethers,^  quoted  in  an  American  journal  before  vls,X  describes  the 
experiments  of  a  M.  Dauriol,  in  1832.  This  experimentalist  had  tried 
inhalations  with  ether  containing  extracts  of  conium,  henbane,  or  stramo- 
nium, on  animals,  and  states  distinctly  that  they  were  thus  made  insen- 

«  Some  Account  of  the  Letheon,  by  Edward  Wuren,  Boston,  1848. 
t  ▲  Tr«fttiae  on  the  InhalatUm  of  the  Vapour  of  Ether,  by  J.  Robinson.     London,  1947. 

t  UtteU's  UTing  Age,  March  18,  1848. 
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Bible  to  operations.  No  knowledge,  then,  of  merely  general  facts,  such  as 
he  may  well  have  possessed,  is  sufficient  to  give  to  Jackson  the  credit 
which  he  has  so  generally  received  in  regard  to  the  ether  discovery.  But 
Dr.  Jackson,  who  seems  to  have  a  wonderful  name  as  a  scientific  man  in 
America,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  claiming  the 
discovery  as  his  own,  without  making  mention  of  any  one  else,  except  in 
the  most  subordinate  degree.  A  sealed  letter  from  Jackson,  dated  Boston, 
November  13th,  1846,  was  opened  on  the  1 8th  of  January,  by  M.  Elie  de 
Beaumont,  before  the  Institute.  In  this  communication  he  says,  **  I  ask 
permission  to  communicate  through  you  a  discovery  which  I  have  made, 
and  which  I  believe  important,  for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity."*  The 
consequence  is,  that,  on  the  Continent  at  least,  Jackson  has  got  the  un> 
deserved  credit  of  having  >made  a  discovery  which  he  at  first  ridiculed. 
One  French  writer  has  proposed  that  a  world's  testimonial  should  be  got 
up  to  the  "  illustrious  Jackson  !"t  But  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether 
another  party  is  not  entitled  to  the  merit  of  having  first  used  the  vapour  of 
ether  to  relieve  pain  in  surgical  operations  on  the  human  subject.  This  is 
the  Dr.  Smilie  to  whose  paper  we  have  already  referred.  This  gentleman, 
while  residing  at  Derry,  N.  H.,  before  1844,  used  inhalations  of  an 
ethereal  tincture  of  opium  to  relieve  irritation  of  the  bronchi,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1844  he  operated  on  a  patient  under  the  an»sthetic  influence  of 
these  inhalations,  having  opened  a  sinous  abscess  without  the  least  pain 
being  caused.  He  however  laid  aside  the  practice,  from  fear,  as  he  says,  of 
dangerous  consequences. 

After  the  performance  of  the  first  operations,  the  use  of  ether  rapidly 
spread  in  America.  The  first  intimation  of  the  discovery  was  conveyed  to 
England  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  to  Dr.  Boott,  of  London, 
dated  November  28th,  accompanied  by  a  report  containing  an  account  of 
several  important  operations,  with  such  comments  as  the  early  experience 
seemed  to  warrant.  On  the  19th  December,  the  agent  was  used  by  Mr. 
Robinson  in  a  case  of  tooth-drawing;  and  on  the  2 1st,  by  Mr.  Liston, 
with  complete  success,  in  two  cases,  one  of  amputation  of  the  thigh,  and 
another  of  removal  of  the  great  toe-nail.  And  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
practice  of  aufesthesia  in  England  showed  how  willing  the  majority  of 
medical  men,  in  the  present  day  at  least,  are  to  adopt  improvements 
calculated  to  relieve  human  suffering.  In  France  the  ether  discovery 
was  applied  to  practice  before  the  communication  of  Jackson  had  been 
made  public.  Information  of  the  success  of  Liston  soon  penetrated  there ; 
and  the  discovery,  says  M.  Bouisson,  with  true  French  gratulation, 
"received  the  glorious  extension  which  useful  truth  finds  in  this  country 
of  science  and  enthusiasm.**  M.  Malgaigne  was  the  first  in  France  to 
apply  ansBsthesia  in  practice.  He  communicated  some  satisfactory  results 
to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  on  the  12th  January,  1847.  The  further 
progress  of  the  ciimis  triumphalig  of  ether  does  not  come  under  our 
scope  at  present ;  nor  shall  we  here  speak  of  the  various  kinds  of  apparatus 
that  were  invented  to  facilitate  the  inhalation. 

*  Boolsaon,  p.  49. 
t  De  rinsenBibUit^  produlte  par  le  Chloroform  et  par  PRther,  par  le  Dr.  SedilloC.  Paris  et  Londres, 
1848,  p.  35.     Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  Uie  claimant  of  the  ether  dUcoveiy,  must  be  distingalsbed  from 
Dr.  J.  Jackson,  also  of  Boston. 
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But  soon  a  cloud  began  to  appear  on  the  hitherto  brilliant  horizon. 
Experiments  on  animals  showed  that  etherization  continued  beyond  a 
certain  point,  might  terminate  in  death;  and  it  was  not  long  before  cases 
occurred  in  the  human  subject,  in  which  death,  although  not  immediate, 
might  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  ether.  M.  Jobert,  at  the  sitting  of 
the  Academy  of  Medicine,  of  February  16th,  stated  that  in  two  cases 
in  his  wards  where  death  had  occurred  after  operations,  he  was  inclined  to 
believe  the  ether  not  unconnected  with  the  fatal  result.  In  the  *  Medical 
Gazette'  of  March  5th,  there  is  a  case  of  lithotomy  related  by  Mr.  Nunn, 
where  also  the  ether  was  supposed  by  the  operator  to  have  something  to 
do  with  the  death  of  the  patient. 

The  next  stage  in  the  progress  of  ansesthesia  is  an  important  one;  we 
allude  to  the  application  of  it  to  midwifery.  The  merit  of  this  is  entirely 
due  to  Professor  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  who  observed,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  February,  that  the  uterine  contractions  were  not  suspended  under 
the  influence  of  ether ;  and  very  shortly  afterwards  proposed  the  use  of 
anaesthesia  generally  in  midwifery. 

A  more  decided  case  of  fatal  etherization  was  about  to  occur.  On  the  9th 
of  March,  at  Grantham,  a  Mrs.  Parkinson  had  a  tumour  removed  while  in 
a  state  of  partial  anaesthesia.  She  died  two  days  after  the  operation;  and 
a  coroner's  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "died  from  the  effects  of  ether."  The 
post-inortem  appearances  were  not  very  decided — ^fluidity  of  the  blood,  and 
slight  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  brain,  being  the  principal  appearances 
observed.  One  or  two  similar  cases,  where  death  took  place  some  time 
after  the  use  of  ether,  are  recorded;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  cases  of 
instant  death  from  the  use  of  this  agent,  similar  to  what  have  occurred 
from  chlorofoim,  if  we  except  one  which  occurred  at  Auxerre,  in  August, 
1847.  A  man  aged  55,  operated  on  for  cancer,  was  rendered  quite 
insensible  by  ether,  when  suddenly,  just  as  the  operation  had  commenced, 
the  face  turned  violet  and  then  livid  ;  the  pulse  became  low,  and  then 
ceased  to  beat ;  and  he  was  found  to  be  quite  dead  in  ten  minutes  from 
the  commencement  of  the  inhalation.  The  post-mortem  appearances  were 
chiefly  congestion  of  the  posterior  portions  of  the  lungs  with  frothy  mucus 
in  the  air-tubes,  which  were  stained  of  a  dark  colour,  and  darkness  and 
fluidity  of  the  blood.  A  case  occurred  in  America,  where  phrenitis  was 
alleged  to  be  produced;  and  one  in  England,  where  alternate  fits  of  delirium 
and  depression,  and  death  in  three  hours,  were  ascribed  to  the  use  of 
ether ;  and  numerous  after-consequences  of  an  unpleasant  and  dangerous 
character,  as  convulsions,  severe  headaches,  &c.,  began  to  be  noted  as 
among  the  occasional  effects. 

Whilst  considerable  controversy  still  existed  with  regard  to  the  merits 
and  dangers  of  ether,  and  especially  concerning  the  application  to  mid- 
wifery, the  world  was  startled  by  the  announcement  of  a  new  agent,  to 
which  was  ascribed  both  superior  power  and  an  almost  harmless  character. 
This  was  Chloroform. 

It  may  be  premised  that  after  the  first  introduction  of  sulphuric 
ether,  numerous  experiments  were  made,  principally  on  animals,  and 
especially  in  France,  with  other  allied  bodies;  as  muriatic,  nitric,  acetic, 
and  formic  ethers,  <fec.  These  and  other  bodies  had  all  been  experimented 
OD  at  a  very  early  period,  and  found  to  possess  more  or  less  of  the  general 
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aneBthetic  properties,  without  offering  any  specific  advantages.  On  the 
8th  of  March,  1847,  M.  Flourens,  in  a  communication  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  related  some  experiments  made  by  him  on  animals  with  the  yapour 
of  chloroform. 

"  It  was  especially  by  the  observation  of  the  effects  of  muriatic  ether,  that  he 
was  led  to  try  the  new  body  known  by  the  name  of  chloroform.  At  the  end 
of  some  minutes,  of  six  in  a  first  experiment,  and  of  four  in  two  others,  the 
animals  submitted  to  the  operation  were  distinctly  etherized.  The  spinal  cord 
was  then  exposed ;  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spmal  nerves  were  found  to  be 
insensible;  of  five  anterior  roots  only  two  preserved  their  motive  power,  the  three 
others  had  lost  it.  Thus  it  is  incontestable  that  the  discoveiy  of  the  anaesthetic 
properties  of  chloroform  is  due  to  a  French  philosopher  ....  Unfortunately  he 
connned  his  operations  to  animals."* 

After  the  proposition  to  employ  chloroform  by  Professor  Simpson,  a  kind 
of  claim  was  set  up  in  favour  of  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  who  used  the  agent, 
according  to  the  'Medical  Gazette,*  as  far  back  as  1847,  under  the  name  of 
chloric  ether.  But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  what  the  substance  formerly 
called  chloric  ether  was.  The  name  appears  to  have  been  given  to 
muriatic  ether,  to  the  Dutch  liquid,  and  to  an  impure  solution  of  chloro- 
form in  alcohol.  Dr.  Hayward  has  recently  stated  that  what  is  called 
chloric  ether  in  America  consists  of  one  part  of  pure  chloroform  and 
nine  parts  of  alcohol. 

Thus  the  entire  merit  of  applying  chloroform  in  the  human  subject 
should  rest  with  Dr.  Simpson.  The  physiological  properties  of  this  body 
given  in  the  liquid  form,  had  been  described  by  Dr.  Glover  from  experi- 
ments on  animals  as  early  as  1842;  its  analogies  with  the  other  bodies, 
which,  like  it,  have  been  since  found  to  possess  ansesthetic  properties, 
pointed  out,  and  the  remarkable  effects  produced  by  the  whole  group  much 
insisted  on.t  With  this  exception  and  the  experiments  of  M.  Flourens, 
chloroform  may  be  considered  almost  unknown  till  Dr.  Simpson  issued 
his  first  publication  on  the  subject,  dated  15th  of  November,  1847. J 
From  thb  it  appears  that  Dr.  Simpson  had  long  entertained  the  idea  of 
finding  a  substitute  for  ether  superior  to  the  original  substance,  that  he 
had  made  inquiries  of  several  chemists  what  fluids  might  be  sufficiently 
volatile  to  be  respirable,  and  that  Mr.  Waldie  first  suggested  chloroform, 
while  Dr.  Gregory  recommended  the  Dutch  liquid.  After  some  trials  on 
himself  and  friends.  Dr.  Simpson  applied  the  new  agent  in  sui^cal 
operations,  and  in  midwifery,  and  became  satisfied  of  its  superiority  to 
ether,  as  he  states  in  his  first  pamphlet — "  1st,  because  less  chloroform  is 
required  ;  2nd,  because  its  action  is  more  complete  and  persistent;  3rd, 
because  it  is  more  agreeable ;  4th,  because  it  is  less  expensive,  and  more 
portable,  and  does  not  require  any  apparatus  for  its  application.** 

The  substitute  for  ether  was  as  rapidly  made  to  replace  its  forerunner, 
as  this  itself  had  been  brought  into  use ;  and  all  for  a  time  was  again 
covlewr  de  rose;  when  a  fatal  accident  occurred,  which  gave  rise  to  much 
discussion.     We  allude  to  the  well-known  case  of  Hannah  Greener,  which 

*  BouiMon,  op.  dt,  p.  77. 
t  '  On  the  Fropertiea  of  Bromine,'  &c.,  (Edinburgh  Medical  and  Bargical  JonroaX,  for  July  and 
October,  1849.)   See  section  on  the  Chloride  and  Bromide  of  Oleflant  Gas,  Chlorofonn,  Bromoform* 
and  Iodoform* 

}  On  a  New  AnK»thetic  Agent. 
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oocarred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Meggison,  at  Whickham,  near  Newcastle.* 
Sir  John  Fife  and  Dr.  Glover,  who  were  employed  by  the  coroner  to 
examine  the  body  and  report  on  the  case,  attributed  the  death  of  the 
deceased  to  the  chloroform  used ;  and  the  jury  returned  a  yerdict  accord- 
ingly. Professor  Simpson  maintained  at  the  time,  that  the  death  was 
really  caused  by  the  injudicious  forcing  of  brandy-and- water  into  the  mouth 
when  the  girl  was  unable  to  swallow ;  that,  in  fact,  she  was  choked  or 
drowned,  and  not  poisoned.  But  the  majority  of  medical  men  evidently 
took  a  different  view;  and  it  has  since  been  shown  that  the  morbid 
appearances  in  the  case,  although  very  similar  to  those  of  ordinary 
asphyxia  in  many  respects,  were  yet  in  others  decidedly  more  like  what 
are  found  in  animals,  and  have  since  been  found  in  human  bein^^s, 
undoubtedly  poisoned  by  chloroform.  And  unfortunately  the  fatal  cases 
which  have  since  occurred,  and  are  sufficiently  numerous  in  themselves, 
however  small  a  proportion  they  may  bear  to  the  vast  number  of  patients 
who  have  been  put  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  can  hardly  leave  any 
doubt  that  this  girl  was  really  poisoned  by  chloroform,  not  unduly  or 
improperly  administered. 

These  fatal  cases  of  death  from  chloroform,  recorded  and  established  on 
reasonable  grounds,  seem  to  us  to  be  twenty-three  in  number :  we  exclude 
cases  of  determined  suicide,  like  a  recent  case  at  Vienna,  or  cases  of  death 
from  the  excessive  use  of  chloroform,  like  that  of  the  druggist*s  apprentice  at 
Aberdeen,  or  from  the  undue  use  of  the  agent,  as  in  tlie  case  of  Dr.  Adams, 
and  others,  as  they  only  show  the  danger  which  may  arise  from  the  excessive 
use  of  chloroform,  and  the  impropriety  of  taking  it  habitually  for  purposes 
of  intoxication — positions  which  nobody  doubts;  and  we  conflne  the  enume- 
ration of  these  deaths  solely  to  patients  who  may  be  believed  on  reasonable 
grounds  to  have  died  from  the  fair  and  legitimate  employment  of  the  agent. 

It  may  be  stated  that  no  list  of  the  number  of  deaths  up  to  the  present 
time  has  been  published ;  and  that  some  deaths  are  recorded  in  certain 
journals,  and  omitted  in  others.  Dr.  John  Warren,  of  Boston,  United 
StateSyt  and  M.  Bouisson,  have  published  lists  up  to  the  date  of  their 
works,  and  which,  although  pretty  full,  do  not  exactly  correspond ;  the  fol- 
lowing is  however,  we  believe,  a  pretty  correct  enumeration.  For  the 
sake  of  brevity,  we  insert  little  more  than  the  particulars  required  to 
verify  the  facts,  and  omit  the  post-^mortem  appearances,  which,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  see,  have  a  general  correspondence.  The  cases  are  in  the 
order  of  their  occurrence  up  to  the  present  time. 

1.  Hannah  Greener,  aged  fifteen,  was  greatly  afraid  of  respiring  the 
chloroform, — only  about  two  drachms  were  used, — insensibility  was  pro- 
duced in  half  a  minute,  when  the  removal  of  a  great  toe-nail  was  com- 
menced ;  death  occurred  in  about  two  minutes. 

2.  Case  at  Cincinnati,  aged  thirty-five,  apparently  in  good  health ;  was 
chloroformed  for  about  a  minute  for  extraction  of  a  tooth;  death  occurred 
in  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 

3.  Patrick  Coyle,  chloroformed  for  fistula ;  he  inhaled  for  about  a  minute, 
and  almost  instantly  expired.^ 

•  Janaaiy  98.  1848. 

t  EfllBCto  of  Chlorofonn  and  of  Stronir  Chloric  Ether  as  Narcotic  Agents,  Boston,  1849- 

t  The  ease  of  Coyle  Is  giTen  by  Dr.  Warren  alone. 
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4.  Mdlle.  Stock,  Boulogne,  aged  thirty,  subject  to  palpitation,  and 
chlorotic;  inhaled  about  fifteen  or  twenty  drops;  operation,  opening  of  an 
abscess  in  hip ;  death  almost  instantaneous. 

5.  Daniel  Schlyg,  aged  twenty- four,  had  a  thigh  fractured  by  a  ball 
during  the  days  of  June,  in  Paris,  and  was  in  a  state  of  profound  depres- 
sion; he  inhaled  the  chloroform  for  about  three  minutes,  amputation  at  the 
hip-joint  was  performed,  and  death  occurred  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

6.  Walter  Badger,  aged  twenty-three,  had  heart  and  liver  disease;  he 
inhaled  chloroform  for  about  a  minute,  previous  to  the  extraction  of  a 
tooth ;  the  operator,  Mr.  Bobiuson,  of  London,  was  absent  for  less  than  a 
minute  to  seek  more  chloroform,  and  found  his  patient  dead  on  his  return. 
The  inhalation  took  place  from  an  apparatus. 

7.  A  young  woman  of  Hyderabad  was  chloroformed  for  amputation  of 
middle  finger  of  left  hand;  about  a  drachm  of  chloroform  was  used;  death 
almost  instantaneous. 

8.  John  GriflSth  (Warren)  had  chancres  and  hemorrhoids ;  inhaled  about 
three  drachms,  and  died  in  about  ten  minutes,  during  the  excision  of  the 
haemorrhoids. 

9.  Abbey  Pennock  (Warren)  inhaled  about  three  drachms  in  two  appli- 
cations, to  relieve  the  pain  of  toothache,  and  died  almost  immediately 
after  the  second  application. 

10.  Example  by  M.  Malgaigne.  A  man,  one  of  the  wounded  of  the 
three  days  of  June,  had  the  humerus  broken  by  a  ball,  and  was  a  good  deal 
weakened  by  haemorrhage  and  gangrene  of  the  w^ound ;  was  chloroformed, 
and  the  humerus  disarticulated ;  new  inhalations  were  taken  during  the 
search  after  the  ball,  and  he  died  during  the  last  incision.* 

11.  Charles  Denoyers,  aged  twenty  two,  was  affected  with  white 
swellings  of  the  left  wrist,  and  chloroformed  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  of  Lyons, 
for  five  minutes  before  and  during  cauterization  of  the  tumours ;  death  took 
place  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  operation. 

12.  Case  of  M.  Eoux;  removal  of  a  scirrhous  breast;  death  before 
quitting  the  amphitheatre. 

13.  Case  described  by  M.  Guerin,  as  having  taken  place  at  the  Bicetre. 
A  man  affected  with  a  lesion  of  the  thigh  was  chloroformed  for  amputation 
at  the  hip-joint ;  death  took  place  before  the  end  of  the  operation. 

14.  Case  at  Go  van;  a  young  man  chloroformed  for  removal  of  a  great 
toe-nail ;  death  almost  immediate. 

15.  Case  of  M.  Barrier,  of  Lyons;  a  young  man,  named  Verrier,  aged 
seventeen,  inhaled  from  six  to  eight  grammes  of  chloroform  for  about  six 
minutes,  for  an  amputation  of  the  finger,  and  died  in  about  half  a  minute 
afterwards. 

16.  At  the  Hospital  of  Madrid,  (Bouisson,)  a  child  of  twelve  years  being 
chloroformed  for  an  amputation  of  the  leg,  was  seized  with  a  tetanic  spasm, 
and  died  in  a  minute  and  a  half 

1 7.  By  M.  de  Confevron,  of  Langrcs.  Madame  Labrune,  aged  thirty- 
three,  of  a  nervous  temperament,  was  chloroformed  for  the  extraction  of  a 
tooth ;  almost  instant  death. 

•  Dr.  Warren  grivei  lo  fatal  cases,  but  Inserts  the  cases  which  we  have  omitted  for  the  reasons 
above  given.  This  last  case  is  our  9th  i  an<t  our  llth  »  the  7th  of  M.  Boaisson,  who,  like  na, 
excludes  suicidal  cases,  and  such  like.     He  gives  l&  cases  j  his  last  is  our  I7ih. 
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18.  Mr.  Solly's  case;  a  man,  aged  forty-eigbt,  apparently  in  perfect 
health,  inhaled  rather  more  than  a  drachm  of  chloroform  from  an  inhaler 
for  about  three  minutes ;  then  a  toe-nail  was  removed ;  and  death  took 
place  in  about  six  or  seven  minutes  from  the  beginning. 

19.  Case  at  Leeds,  Robert  Mitchell;  chlorofonn  applied  during  an 
attack  of  delirium  tremens  by  Mr.  Teale;  death  about  an  hour  afterwards. 
(Hardly  a  clear  case.) 

20.  Case  at  Shrewsbury;  a  girl  named  Jones  ;  only  a  small  quantity  of 
chloroform  was  given  before  proposed  extirpation  of  the  eyeball;  almost 
instant  death,  as  if  from  apoplexy. 

21.  Case  at  Berlin;  a  young  lady  died  during  the  extraction  of  a  tooth, 
from  the  alleged  effects  of  about  half  a  drachm  of  chloroform. 

22.  Case  at  Guy'g  Hospital,  referred  to  in  *  Med.  Gaz/  for  June,  1850. 

23.  Aschendorfs  case;  a  child  of  one  year  old  operated  on  for  a  naevus 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform;  only  about  nine  drops  were  used;  death 
on  removal  from  the  table. 

These  cases  are  independent  of  at  least  five  well-authenticated  deaths 
£rom  needless  and  careless  use  of  chloroform  in  this  country  alone,  of  one 
case  of  determined  suicide  at  Vienna,  of  numerous  cases,  where  dangerous 
symptoms  have  been  observed,  or  death  obscurely  traced,  and  perhaps  of 
some  unrecorded  death  during  surgical  operations. 

Two  modes  of  applying  anaesthetic  vapours  otherwise  than  by  the 
lungs  have  been  proposed;  the  1st  is  the  rectal  method;  the  2nd,  local 
anaesthesia.  M.  Pirogoff,  of  St.  Petersburgh,  first  proposed  the  rectal 
method  in  Europe;  but  he  had  been  anticipated  by  Mr.  Crawford  in 
India,*  who  had  ascertained  that  in  this  way  animals  could  be  affected; 
and  the  phenomena  of  etherization  by  the  ordinary  way  produced.  M. 
Pirogoff  proposed  to  administer  the  vapour  in  this  way  by  means  of  a 
syringe  included  in  a  tin  vessel  filled  with  hot  water,  so  as  to  volatilize 
the  agent.  '^  The  advantages  of  rectal  inhalation  are,  according  to  M. 
Pirogoff — 1st,  that  it  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  respiratory  organs; 
2nd,  that  it  renders  the  etherization  aJtogether  independent  of  the  will  of 
the  patient;  3rd,  that  it  gives  rise  to  no  excessive  excitement,  and  deter- 
mines an  etherism  much  more  difficult  to  extinguish,  and  consequently  more 
liavourable  in  long  and  severe  operatious."t  And  he  maintains  that  this 
mode  is  peculiarly  useful  in  spasmodic  affections  of  the  intestines ;  and  in 
some  diseases  of  the  urinary  and  genital  organs.  It  seems  to  us  indeed 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  in  some  of  the  class  of  affections  indicated,  the 
rectal  method  may  be  found  beneficial;  although  further  experience  has 
removed  all  probability  of  its  ever  being  used  generally  in  surgical  opera- 
tions, &Q. 

Mr.  Nunneley  has  the  merit  of  having  first  pointed  out  the  local  phy- 
siological effects  of  anaesthetic  agents,  at  the  Leeds  meeting  of  the  Provincial 
Medical  Association  in  June  1848. 

2.  Of  the  Physiological  cmd  Toxicological  A  ction  of  A  ncesthetic  A  gents, — 
Here  we  must  be  understood  to  speak  of  the  principal  ansssthetic  agents ; 
as  some  bodies  have  been  added  in  particular  works  to  the  group,  which 
diUcT  very  widely  in  their  physiological  properties  from  ether  and  chloro- 

•  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  It.  for  I849.  t  Cbamben,  op.  cit.  p.  24a. 
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form.  The  external  pheuomena  of  ansesthesia  and  local  anaesthesia,  and 
internal  experience  of  patients  who  have  been  etherized  (a) ;  the  effect  oa 
particular  systems,  organs,  and  functions  (6) ;  the  post-mortem  appearances 
and  toxicological  action  (c) ;  and  lastly,  the  vnodus  operandi  {d)  may  be 
considered. 

(a.)  The  external  phenomena  produced  by  etherization*  do  not  differ 
materially  in  the  lower  animals  from  what  are  observed  in  man,  making 
allowance  for  the  lower  degrees  of  intelligence  in  the  animals.  In  man 
we  observe  that  at  first  there  is  for  the  most  part  a  little  cough,  with 
expectoration  of  mucus  and  flow  of  saliva,  and  some  impediment  of  the 
respiration ;  that  then  the  respirations  take  place  without  difficulty,  and 
become  strong  and  deep;  the  pulse  becomes  quickened  and  the  eyes 
injected.  With  these  early  sym;;toms  there  are  often  irregular  movements 
of  the  limbs,  and  expressions  of  various  kinds  are  uttered ;  sometimes  a 
patient  will  try  t6  put  away  the  sponge  or  instrument  used,  but  more 
generally  he  is  anxious  to  retain  it.  If  the  inhalation  goes  on,  the  face 
generally  becomes  distended,  the  eyes  brilliant,  and  turn  in  different 
directions,  often  upwards ;  soon  the  eyelids  droop ;  very  often  now  there 
are  laughter  and  incoherent  expres  ions ;  the  pulse  begins  to  be  slower,  and 
a  general  insensibility,  with  muscular  relaxation,  follows.  This  is  the  true 
surgical  period  of  anaesthesia.  If  this  period  be  surpassed,  and  the 
etherization  be  pushed  to  its  utmost  limits,  the  respirations  become  ster- 
torous, the  face  livid,  the  pulse  slow  and  weak,  and  death  may  take  place.  To 
sum  up ;  temporary  excitement,  then  stupefaction  or  disorder  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers,  insensibility  and  death,  are  the  three  great  visible  and 
observable  stages  of  etherization  pushed  to  its  utmost  limits. 

The  periods  occupied  by  the  first  two  stages  may  vary  in  every  case. 
Almost  instant  insensibility  may  be  produced,  especially  by  chloroform, 
which  agent  has  also,  in  some  rare  cases,  occasioned  instantaneous  death. 
The  insensibility  may  last  for  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  or  a  much  longer 
period,  and  may  be  prolonged  by  a  skilful  management  of  the  inhalation 
for  hours.  The  symptoms  are  often  far  from  succeeding  each  other  in 
regular  rotation.  Tetanic  convulsions  are  sometimes  observed.  Varieties 
are  less  common  in  the  lower  animals  than  in  man,  owing  doubtless  to 
their  simpler  intelligence.  Escape  of  urine  and  fasces  aometimes  takes 
place  towards  the  latter  periods  of  etherization,  and  is  veiy  common  in 
animals  poisoned  by  chloroform  vapour.  Frothing  at  the  mouth  is  also 
observed  in  similar  cases,  and  whining  and  other  expressions  of  pain  at 
the  beginning. 

The  general  experience  of  individuals  under  the  influence  of  etherization, 
putting  aside  exceptional  ca.ses,  is  really  very  simple.  At  first  there  is 
irritation  of  the  mouth  and  air- passages;  then  a  sense  of  heat  in  the 
chest,  optical  illusions,  flashes  of  light,  ringing  in  the  ears,  &c, ;  these  are 
followed  by  an  irresistible  desire  of  repose.  Finally,  there  is  total  loss  of 
sensation  and  suspension  of  the  intellectual  powers,  or  sometimes  a  dreamy 
state  with  certain  hallucinations. 

The  fact  that  during  an  operation  the  patient  often  exhibits  signs  of 
feeling,  as  wincing  or  calling  out  at  the  use  of  the  knife,  and  afterwards 
declares  that  he  has  felt  nothing,  has  led  to  the  discussion  of  a  curious  and 

*  Bth«rlzatloa  ia  used  aa  the  more  feneral  tenn. 
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interesting  question — ^namely,  whether  actual  pain  is  felt  and  afterwards 
forgotten,  or  to  what  the  phenomena  alluded  to  are  to  he  ascribed.  This 
question  has  been  ably  discussed  by  M.  Bouisson.  He  observes,  that  it 
has' "  naturally  arisen  from  the  kind  of  contradiction  which  exists  in 
certain  patients,  between  the  symptoms  of  pain  observed,  and  the  denial  of 
any  such  sensation  by  the  patients  themselves  afterwards."  He  establishes 
the  following  categories,  under  which  he  ranges  etherized  patients. 

1.  Those  who  suffer  and  preserve  their  intelligence;  2.  Those  who  lose 
all  sensibility  with  their  intelligence ;  3.  Those  who  preserve  their  intelli- 
gence without  suffering;  4.  Those  who  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  their 
intelligence  appear  to  suffer. 

"  The  jMktients  of  the  first  class  are  those  who  have  scarcely  respired  the 
anaesthetic  vapours,  or  have  improperly  respired  them,  or  in  whom  the  slowness 
of  the  effect  leads  us  to  suppose  a  peculiarity  opposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
agent ;  or  perhaps  the  operation  has  been  commenced  too  soon,  and  the  ether  has 
unly  had  time  to  exercise  its  primary  action  on  the  organism ;  it  has  produced 
excitement,  but  has  not  destroyed  the  ordinary  relations  between  the  sensibility 
and  intelligence"  ....  the  former  "has  been  rather  exalted  than  abated." 

The  patients  of  the  second  category  are  in  a  better  condition.  They 
enjoy  the  benefit  which  the  surgeon  always  seeks  to  obtain,  and  this 
benefit  they  owe  to  the  temporary  but  complete  loss  of  sensibility  and 
intelligence. 

"  The  state  in  which  the  patients  are  planed  is  that  which  is  to  be  desired  for 
the  use  of  surgical  applications.  In  the  patients  of  the  preceding  category,  pain 
is  experienced  on  account  of  the  exalted  impressionability  of  the  organism ;  in  the 
others  it  is  annulled  to  the  wished  degree,  especially  when  to  the  extinction  of  the 
psychological  sensibility  is  joined  that  of  the  proper  sensibility  of  the  nervous 
centres  whence  the  reflex  power  emanates." 

Some  remarkable  facts  have  been  observed  with  regard  to  the  third 
class  of  M.  Bouisson.  Persons  have  preserved  their  intelligence,  and  been 
aware  of  what  was  going  on  around  them,  although  totally  insensible  to 
pain.  The  following  curious  experiment,  related  by  Dr.  Flagg,  may  be 
quoted  here  as  bearing  on  this  part  of  the  subject : 

"  It  had  so  frequently  happened  in  my  practice  that  my  patients  had  expressed 
to  me  their  utter  impossibihty  of  doing  any  way  difl'erent  from  what  I  directed 
them  to  do;  as  if,  for  example,  they  attempted  to  get  out  of  the  chair,  my  saying, 
'  Sit  stiir  to  them,  was  a  law  too  potent  for  them  to  think  of  breaking;  or  if  they 
inclined  to  laugh,  my  suggestion  of  *  perfect  quiet  and  calmness*  was  as  instantly 
obeyed;  it  occurred  to  me  to  propose  the  following  experiment.  One  of  the  ladies 
was  to  administer  the  ether  to  this  gentleman,  with  the  express  understanding 
that  he  was  to  obey  any  directions  she  mi^ht  eive  him  under  its  influence,  if  by 
possibility  he  could  do  so.  The  ether  was  inhaled  sufficiently  to  secure  a  painless 
operation  had  it  been  necessary  to  extract  a  tooth ;  and  the  lady  immediately  asked 
him,  *  What  o'clock  is  it?'  His  hand  was  carried  to  his  vest  pocket  to  remove 
his  watch;  he  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  carried  his  other  hand  to  the  same 
place.  He  soon  changed  his  hands  very  rapidly  in  the  vicinity  of  his  watch,  but 
did  not  take  it  out.  Whilst  doing  so,  the  lady  requested  him  to  sing.  The 
gentleman  was  known  to  possess  considerable  musical  powers,  but  the  noise  he 
made  resembled  more  the  howling  of  a  wolf  than  anything  else  I  could  liken  it  to. 
He  then  whistled  almost  as  much  of  a  tune  as  he  sang,  but  soon  stopped;  and, 
setting  up,  made  castanets  of  his  fingers,  waltzed  around  his  chair,  smd  resumed 
his  seat.  Tlie  ether  passed  off.  The  gentleman  put  his  hand  to  his  head  and 
exclaimed, '  Oh,  heavenly!' 
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"  Wlien  entirely  restored  to  himself,  he  gave  this  explanation.  He  knew  every- 
thing that  liad  transpired.  When  the  lady  asked  him  '  the  time/  he  was  not 
prepared  for  the  question,  and  felt  somewhat  eonfused,  but  recollected  that  he 
was  to  obey  this  lady.  In  feeling  for  his  watch,  it  occurred  to  him  as  he  could 
not  see  it  would  be  folly  in  him  to  take  it  out,  and  he  moved  his  hands  about  to 
indicate  that  fully.  Wlien  requested  to  sing,  he  was  equally  taken  by  surprise,  if 
not  more  so  than  at  first ;  for  he  was  not  quite  clear  in  his  mind  that  he  had 
complied  with  the  lady's  first  requirement,  or  that  she  fully  understood  him.  Still 
he  felt  a  binding  obligation  to  do  his  best.  What  to  sing  became  now  a  serious 
question  with  hini,  and  the  noise  he  made  was  trying  his  voice.  He  was  aware 
that  there  was  no  regularity  or  gradation  of  sounds,  but  could  not  help  it.  In 
his  anxiety  to  obey,  and  finding  he  could  not  sing,  he  attempted  to  whistle.  Here 
he  was  as  much  at  a  loss  for  a  tune  as  at  first,  when  a  lucky  expedient  presented 
itself :  *  If  I  dance  and  keep  time,'  he  thought,  '  she  must  be  satisfied  that  I  have 
done  all  in  tiie  way  of  music  it  is  possible  for  me  to  do.'  And  this  gentleman 
attributes  a  large  share  of  his  happmess  to  bein^  able  to  accomplish  the  dance. 
He  likewise  asserts  that  he  knew  of  no  one  being  present  but  the  kdy  who 
administered  the  ether."* 

As  regards  the  fourth  class  of  cases,  M.  Bouisson  observes  : 

"  In  other  individuals  etherized  and  submitted  to  surgical  operations,  the  pheno- 
mena are  differently  manifested.  The  intelligence  is  plunged  in  torpor,  the  sensi- 
bility appears  benumbed,  when  only  superficial  stimulants  are  applied;  but  during 
the  course  of  a  surgical  operation  it  seems  to  awaken,  sometimes  with  the 
appearance  of  a  greater  vivacity,  sometimes  preserving  its  ordinary  expression. 
.  .  .  ."VVe  should  believe  in  the  suff'ering  of  the  patient,  but  when  all  is  over  and  he 
has  recovered  his  intelh'genee,  and  is  interrogated,  he  is  astonished  at  having 
undergone  the  operation. 

A  few  days  ago  we  were  present  at  the  excision  of  a  mamma  where  we 
applied  chloroform.  The  patient  gave  a  loud  scream  at  the  first  incision, 
but  afterwards  lay  perfectly  still  and  insensible,  and  on  recovering  her 
senses,  declared  that  she  had  felt  nothing  whatever  during  the  operation. 
Some  parties,  as  MM.  Blandin  and  Longet,  have  maintained,  that  in  such 
cases  the  patient  only  forgets  the  sensation  of  pain  which  he  has  really 
experienced,  and  that  this  is  owing  to  the  enfeebled  state  of  the  intelli- 
gence, which  renders  it  unable  to  retain  the  impression  which  it  at  the 
moment  actually  received.  Many  of  the  phenomena  of  dreams  have  been 
quoted  in  support  of  this  view.  We  often  at  the  moment  of  waking  have 
the  greatest  diflSculty  in  putting  together  the  odd  and  sometimes  painful 
impressions  w^iich  we  have  received  during  sleep,  and  after  a  few  instants 
can  render  no  account  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  etherized  patients  can  generally  give  an  account  of  any  dreams  they 
may  have  had;  and  if  of  their  dreams,  why  not  of  any  feelings  of  pain,  if 
such  had  been  really  experienced  ?  M.  Bouisson  sums  up  as  follows :  that 
those  patients  "  who  declare  that  they  have  not  suffered  pain  in  any  way, 
either  in  fact  or  in  a  dream,  have  really  been  exempt  from  pain  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word."  If  we  consider  that  the  complete  exercise  of 
sensibility  in  man  (perception)  requires  an  act  of  the  intellect,  that  the 
perception  of  the  sensation  implies  the  conjunction  of  the  sentient  and 
understanding  entity;  that  the  action,  as  it  were,  of  the  human  soul  can  be 
suspended  in  given  circumstances  and  conditions,  and  that  etherization 
can  effect  this  most  powerfully ;  that  the  impossibility  of  perceiving  is  a 

*  There  in  some  resemblance  between  tbese  phenomena  and  thoee  described  by  electro-bioiogfstB. 
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necessary  consequeDce  of  the  state  of  torpor  which  exists,  and  that  to 
forget  presupposes  the  sensation  of  pain  to  have  been  once  felt ; — upon  all 
these  grounds  he  maintains  that  the  phenomena  which  appear  to  indicate 
pain  in  the  cases  referred  to  are  really  of  a  reflex  character.  In  our 
opinion  this  conclusion  is  not  quite  sufficiently  warranted.  It  may  be 
true  of  the  mere  writhings  and  convulsions  which  we  often  see,  but  not  of 
the  more  reasonable  expressions  of  pain,  so  to  speak,  which  are  occasionally 
uttered. 

Patients  under  the  influence  of  anaesthetic  agents  sometimes  exhibit 
movements,  or  utter  expressions  indicative  of  erotic  sensations,  and  lasci- 
vious dreams  are  occasionally  experienced;  but  phenomena  of  this  kind 
are,  on  the  whole,  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  production  of  local  anaesthesia  is  an  idea,  as  Dr.  Simpson  has  shown, 
by  no  means  confined  to  modem  times.*  Recently  the  application  of  cold 
for  this  purpose  has  been  a  good  deal  spoken  of.  In  the  human  subject, 
or  in  the  higher  animals,  but  little  eflect  can  be  produced  by  the  local 
application  of  anaesthetic  vapours,  or  the  fluids  from  which  they  are  disen- 
gaged, if  we  except  the  local  effects  produced  by  such  agents  as  prussio 
acid,  which  we  would  carefully  distinguish  from  the  true  anaesthetic  sub- 
stances. Nor  does  it  appear  that  local  anaesthesia  in  the  human  subject 
is  capable  of  any  considerable  practical  application.  Mr.  Nunneley,  indeed, 
before  operating  on  a  difficult  case  of  artificial  pupil,  applied  the  vapour  of 
chloroform  to  the  eye,  for  about  twenty  minutes,  and  succeeded  in  ren- 
dering the  parts  nearly  insensible.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  local  effects 
are  too  slight  to  realize  any  important  practical  application.  Dr.  Simpson 
has  obtcdned  some  results  from  the  local  use  of  chloroform  in  particular, 
which  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  general  action  of  anaesthetic  agents. 
The  creatures  in  which  the  local  action  M'as  most  remarkably  shown,  were 
anoelida,  Crustacea,  and  fishes : 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  curious  and  satisfactory  than  the  experiments  alluded 
to,  on  the  production  of  local  anaesthesia  by  the  local  application  of  cldoroform 
Tapour  to  different  parts  of  the  body  of  the  earth-worm.  The  resulting  degree  of 
local  anaesthesia  in  the  part  exposed  is  generally,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
minutes,  most  complete,  as  regards  both  sensation  and  motion;  in  fact,  after  being 
sufficiently  exposed,  the  chlorol'ormed  portion  of  the  animal  is  quite  flat  and  flaccid, 
does  not  move  under  any  irritation,  and  can  be  doubled,  and  twisted  up  on  itself, 
like  a  piece  of  loose  wetted  cord.  If  the  part  paralyzed  by  the  chloroform  be 
small,  it  will  be  dragged  along  by  the  movements  of  the  other  unaffected  portions 
of  the  worm.  GJcneraliy,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  it  gradually  regains  its 
powers  of  motion,  and  its  irritability  and  contraction  under  stimuU." 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  part  of  the  animal  exposed  to  the 
anaesthetic  vapour  is  thrown,  for  a  minute  or  two,  into  excessive  and  even 
Tiolent  excitement,  manifested  by  its  motions,  before  the  local  torpor  and 
insensibility  are  induced.  In  centipedes,  chloroform  applied  by  a  brush 
to  the  head,  or  some  of  the  middle  rings,  or  the  tail,  always  anaesthetized 
and  paralyzed  the  part  to  which  the  application  had  been  made.  Mr. 
Nunneley  produced  complete  paralysis  of  the  individual  limbs  of  frogs  and 
toads,  by  immersing  them  in  the  vapour  of  chloroform.  He  also  rendered 
the  limb  of  a  rabbit  sufficiently  auajsthetic  in  the  same  way,  to  enable  it 

•  Dr.  SimiMon  on  Local  AnaesUiesia,  Provlndal  Medical  and  Surreal  Joamal,  Joly  is,  1848. 
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to  bear  mutilation  without  pain.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  further 
detail  of  experiments  of  the  kind.  It  b  evident  that  the  local  action  of 
anaesthetic  agents  is  greater,  as  the  nervous  system  of  the  animal  experi- 
mented on  is  less  highly  developed ;  and  when  the  nervous  sjrstem  of  an 
animal  is  localized  in  a  particular  part,  to  that  part  the  action  of  the  ancts- 
thetic  agent  may  he  more  strictly  confined, 

(6.)  Under  this  head  may  be  noticed  the  more  special  action  of  antes- 
thetic  agents  on  the  nervous  system,  the  respiration,  and  circulation,  the 
animal  temperature,  and  some  of  the  functions  of  organic  life. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Serres,  when  the  peripheral  nerves, 
—as,  for  example,  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  frog, — are  exposed  to  the  action  of 
ether,  the  sensibility  below  the  point  to  which  the  ether  is  directly  applied 
is  destroyed,  while  that  of  the  parts  above  remains  intact,  precisely  as  in 
cases  of  destruction  or  section  of  the  nerve  at  a  given  point;  and  this  is 
accompanied  with  loss  of  contractility  in  the  muscles  supplied  with 
nerves  from  the  same  point  This  double  result  is  attributed  by  M.  Serres 
to  the  solvent  action  of  the  ether  on  the  fatty  principles  of  the  nervous 
matter,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  the  organization  on  which  the 
due  performance  of  the  fiinctions  depends.  We  cannot  subscribe  to  this 
chemical  explanation,  especially  after  what  we  know  of  local  ansesthesia. 
The  effect  takes  place  before  there  is  time  for  the  chemical  action  sup* 
posed.  No  doubt,  the  prolonged  steeping  of  a  nerve  in  ether  will  lead  to 
some  slight  chemical  action  of  the  kind.  M.  Longet  has  determined 
two  stages  in  this  species  of  direct  etherization.  Ist,  Where  the  insen- 
sibility to  pain  below  the  point  exposed  to. the  ether  exists;  but  where  the 
galvanic  current  directed  from  above  may  produce  muscular  contractions ; 
and,  2ndly,  where  both  sensibility  and  contractility  are  entirely  destroyed. 
These  effects,  and  the  local  anaesthesia  just  spoken  of,  are  analogous  to  the 
effects  produced  by  the  local  application  of  substances,  like  opium,  bella* 
donna,  prussic  acid,  dec,  which  should  be  separated  from  the  group  of  true 
anesthetics. 

The  sensibility  of  the  skin  in  anaesthesia  appears  to  be  lost  in  a  part,  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  its  natural  sensibility  to  pain.  It  is  said,  that  the 
skin  over  the  temporal  region  retains  its  sensibility  longest. 

The  effects  of  anaesthetic  agents  are  sometimes  so  gradual,  as  to  admit 
of  our  tracing  their  action  successively  on  the  different  nervous  centres ; 
so  that  Longet,  Flourens,  and.  others,  have  compared  the  results  thus 
obtained  to  those  derived  from  vivisections,  as  a  means  of  isolating  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  localizing  them  in  particular  organs. 
Thus,  in  the  progress  of  anaesthesia  we  observe,  first,  disorder  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties;  and  then,  in  animals  particularly,  incapacity  of  sustaining 
themselves  on  their  limbs,  and  other  phenomena  which  may  be  ascribed 
to  an  action  on  the  cerebellum,  according  to  the  views  of  M.  Flourens  with 
regard  to  the  functions  of  that  organ : 

"  Hovever,  if,  before  pushing  the  etherization  further,  we  pinch  them  strongly 
in  a  sensible  part  of  the  body,  tney  cry  and  are  agitated,  without  however  arousmg 
themselves  to  oppose,  in  an  efficacious  manner,  the  violence  to  which  they  are 
subjected.  M.  Lonset  sees  in  this  impotcDce  a  proof  of  the  etherization  of  the 
cerebral  lobes,  and  dififerent  parts  of  the  encephalon,  as  the  cerebellum,  corpora 
quadrigemina,  optic  thalami,  and  corpora  striata,  while  there  is  still  integrity  of 
the  aaaular  protuberance,  and  medulla  oblongata.'*  (Bouisson.) 
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If  the  etherization  he  continued  after  the  suspension  of  the  intellect, 
the  derangement  of  the  movements,  and  the  loss  of  voluntary  power,  the 
eensihility  is   extinguished,  and   the  reactions  against  pain — or  rather 
against  impressions  which  are  calculated  in   ordinary  circumstances    to 
occasion  pain — are  only  instinctive  or  reflex,  until  at  last  every  kind  of 
evidence  of  sensation  disappears.     The  complete  loss  of  sensibility  is  attri- 
buted to  the  etherization  of  the  annular  protuberance,  and  those  parts 
connected  with  it,  which  are  regarded  as  essentially  instrumental  in  the 
perception  of  sensations — ^the  perceptive   centre,  or  centres,  of  general 
sensihility  and  tactile  impressions.     M.  Longet  performed  the  following 
experiment : — He  took  three  rabbits  or  dogs,  exposed  their  sciatic  nerves, 
and  concealed  the  bodies  carefully  from  the  eyes  of  the  spectators.     The 
nerves  in  the  three  were  successively  pinched  and  torn,  and  every  time 
there  was  great  excitement^  and  plaintive  cries  were  heard  from  each  of 
the  animals.     The  unanimous  opinion  of  all  present  was,  that  in  these 
three  cases  there  inoontestably  was  pain.     Now,  of  the  three  animals,  one 
'was  etherized  to  the  first  degree  (etherization  of  the  cerebral  lobes) ;  the 
second  retained  no  other  part  of  its  encephalon  but  the  annular  protube- 
rance and  medulla  oblongata;  and  the  third,  except  the  wound  in  its 
thigh,  was  quite  intact.     After  this,  in  the  second,  the  protuberance  was 
cut  off;  and  although  the  animal  continued  to  live  and  respire,  it  remained 
calm,  and  did  not  utter  the  least  cry  under  the  scalpel  and  the  pincers. 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  appears  sufficiently  obvious. 

The  spinal  *cord  is  more  easily  experimented  on,  than  the  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  within  the  cranium.  M.  Flourens  has  exposed  the  spinal 
cord  in  animals  completely  etherized,  has  cut  and  pinched  both  anterior 
and  posterior  roots,  and  even  tne  spinal  cord  itself,  without  producing 
either  signs  of  pain,  or  any  motion  whatever. 

The  part  of  the  nervous  system  most  essential  to  life  is  the  medulla 
oblongata.  It  is  closely  connected  with  the  nerves  of  the  respiratory 
organs;  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  uUimum  moriens  of  the  whole 
nervous  system :  and  it  is  likewise  the  last  part  of  this  system  to  submit 
to  the  influence  of  ansesthetic  agents.  When  it  is  at  leugth  paralyzed, 
death  is  inevitable.  M.  Flourens  seems  to  have  praved  from  experiments 
on  animals  that  this  is  really  the  case. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  then,  we  may  conclude  the  action  of  etheri- 
zation on  the  different  nervous  centres  to  be  successive  and  progressive ; 
and  that  it  goes  first  to  the  cerebral  lobes  and  the  cerebellum,  then  to 
the  annular  protuberance  and  centres  of  perception  of  common  sensation, 
and  afterwards  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  at  length  to  the  medulla  oblongata. 
Thus  the  animal  at  first  loses  intelligence  and  the  equilibrium  of  its 
motions ;  it  then  loses  sensation  and  motion ;  and  when  it  has  lost  these, 
if  a  strong  action  of  the  aneesthetic  agent  be  continued,  it  may  lose  life 
as  well. 

In  an  able  paper  by  Mr.  Dunn,  nearly  the  same  view  is  taken  of  the  pro- 
gressive action  of  anaesthetic  agents  on  the  nervous  centres,  to  that  just 
given.*  Adopting  the  opinion  that  the  thalami,  being  in  commissural 
connexion  with  the  paeteriar  segmental  ganglia  of  the  cord,  are  with  these 
ganglia  the  great  centres  of  tactile  and  common  sensation,  and  that  the 

*  Medical  Gaxette,  Aug.  1851. 
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corpora  qaadrigeinina  **  are  the  seat  of  simple  emotional  impulses  readily 
excited  into  action  by  sight,  and  quite  independent  of  the  cerebrum,**  he 
endeavours  to  show  that  the  paralysis,  for  a  time,  of  these  centres  of 
common  sensation  and  tactile  and  visual  impressions,  and  emotions  to 
which  they  give  rise,  is  essential  for  the  completion  of  anaesthesia. 

But  although  the  action  on  the  nervous  centres  is  generally  progressive, 
it  is  not  always  so ;  and  perhaps  some  of  the  cases  of  sudden  death,  or  other 
untoward  accidents  of  a  less  formidable  character,  may  be  owing  to  devia- 
tions from  the  regular  course,  arising  from  causes  which  at  present  we 
are  unable  to  detect.  In  actual  practice  it  is  frequently  impossible  to 
trace  the  progressive  development  of  the  phenomena  in  a  gradual  manner  ; 
and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  rapid  aniesthesia  often  induced  by 
chloroform. 

The  oyly  other  action  on  the  nervous  system  to  which  we  think  it 
necessary  to  allude,  is  that  which  the  vapours  of  ether  or  chloroform,  when 
inhaled,  have  been  supposed,  on  good  analogical  grounds,  to  exercise  on 
the  extreme  fibres  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  in  the  lungs.  The  first 
feeling  of  heat  and  irritation  is  probably  owing  to  the  contact  of  the 
vapour  with  them,  because  the  direct  application  of  ether  and  chloroform 
to  other  nerves  causes  pain  at  first,  and  then  paralysis ;  afterwards  these 
nervous  filaments  may  lose  their  power,  and  hence  may  result  accumu- 
lation of  mucus,  imperfect  hiematosis,  and  cessation  of  the  hesoin  de 

m 

The  respiratory  functions  are  considerably  affected  in  anaesthesia.  M. 
Bouisson  has  observed  that  the  respirations,  which,  at  the  first,  were 
twenty-two,  became  twenty-five  at  about  the  third  minute,  and  nineteen  at 
the  sixth.  And  something  like  this  appears  to  be  generally  the  case — that 
is  to  say,  the  respirations,  which  at  first  are  more  rapid,  in  the  end  become 
slower.  The  expired  air  at  first  contains  rather  more  carbonic  acid  than  in 
the  normal  state ;  afterwards  it  contains  less.  This  fact  is  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  Magnus  and  others,  and  the  experiments  of  Edwards  on 
the  products  of  the  respiration  in  animals  obliged  to  respire  pure  hydrogen; 
and  also  with  the  now  generally  admitted  theory,  that  the  oxygen  inspired 
does  not  efiect  its  combinations  in  the  lungs,  but  in  the  course  of  the  cir- 
culation ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  inhaled  chloroform  or  ether  vapour  absorbed 
into  the  blood  expels  the  ready-formed  carbonic  acid,  and  at  first  it  expels 
a  larger  quantity ;  but  as  the  changes  in  the  blood  do  not  go  on  so  rapidly 
afterwards,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  a  short  time  undergoes  dimi- 
nution. 

Auscultation  is  not  without  its  possible  use  in  some  cases  of  etherization ; 
the  nature  of  the  changes  going  on  in  the  lung  might  thus  be  detected  in 
suspicious  cases. 

The  pulse,  as  has  been  said,  is  at  first  increased  in  frequency  during 
etherization  ;  and  then  it  becomes  slower.  The  same  is  true  of  its  force. 
It  has  sometimes  been  observed  to  rise  to  170  or  180,  and  to  fall  again 
to  60  or  even  40.  The  heart's  action,  at  first  augmented,  may  afterwards 
become  exceedingly  enfeebled.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  several  of 
the  deaths  from  chloroform  have  arisen  from  a  genuine  syncope.  The 
heart  in  animals  poisoned  by  chloroform  or  ether  vapour,  has  been  found 
flaccid  and  empty,  at  other  times  distended  with  blood.     M.  Qosselin,  in 
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some  recent  experiments,  as  Dr.  Glover  long  ago,  found  that  liquid  chloro- 
form injected  into  the  jugular  almost  immediately  paralyzed  the  heart. 
Although  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  examine  the  state  of  the  blood  in 
etherization,  but  little  has  been  determined,  except,  perhaps,  that  if  the 
action  of  the  agent  be  much  prolonged,  the  arterial  blood  acrpiires  a  dark 
hue.     (Researches  of  Amussat  and  others.) 

The  temperature,  at  first  increased,  soon  shows  a  remarkable  diminution. 
Thus,  the  external  temperature  l>eing  16*5  of  the  centigrade,  and  the 
temperature  of  a  dog  under  the  influence  of  ether  being  40°  at  the  end 
of  the  first  three  minutes,  it  gradually  sunk  until  death  at  the  thirty-fifth 
minute,  when  it  was  only  37 '5.  In  an  experiment  related  by  Dr.  Glover, 
where  the  chloride  of  olefiant  gas  (Dutch  liquid)  was  injected  into  the 
jugular  of  a  dog,  very  remarkable  lowering  of  the  temperature  was 
observed.  "  The  respirations  gradually  became  slower,  the  heart's  action 
imperceptible ;  the  animal  heat  declined  rapidly ;  towards  the  third  hour,  a 
little  before  death,  the  temperature  was  63**  in  the  axilla,  72°  in  the  groin, 
and  82**  in  the  rectum,  the  temperature  of  the  room  being  42°.** 

Etherization  has  some  slight  effect  upon  the  abdominal  organs;  M. 
Mandl  has  observed  that  in  dogs  profoundly  etherized,  the  peristaltic  action 
of  the  intestines  is  diminished.  Vomiting  is  not  a  very  uncommon  effect 
either  during  or  after  etherization.  Diarrhoea  occasionally  follows.  The 
saliva  is  very  often  secreted  in  larger  quantity ;  and  abundant  sweating 
sometimes  occurs.     The  urinary  secretion  does  not  seem  to  be  affected. 

(c.)  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  fatal  cases  recorded,  that  much  uncer- 
tainty  exists  with  regard  to  the  action  of  anaesthetic  agents  on  different 
individuals.  In  many  of  the  fatal  cases  which  have  occurred,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  detect  an  adequate  cause  either  in  the  quantity  of  the 
substance  employed,  the  mode  in  which  it  was  used,  or  the  known  condi- 
tion of  the  patient.  Are  we  reduced  to  use  the  word  idiosyncrasy  to  cover 
our  ignorance? 

Some  circumstances  have  been  observed  in  individuals,  which  tend  to 
modify  the  action.  As  a  general  rule,  there  may  be  assumed  to  be  less 
danger  in  adults,  than  in  the  very  young  or  the  aged.  Children  are  easily 
etherized,  except  when  they  resist  much ;  in  them  there  is  less  excitement, 
more  profound  anaesthesia,  and  greater  relaxation  of  the  limbs.  We  have, 
however,  in  practice  met  with  great  exceptions.  Abatement  of  the  animal 
heat,  too,  is  remarkable  in  young  subjects.  Young  animals  of  all  kinds 
die  more  readily  under  the  action  of  anaesthetics,  than  those  of  more 
advanced  life.  But  children,  almost  newly  bom,  have  been  successfully 
etherized.  M.  Guersant  has  a  high  opinion  of  the  value  of  anaesthesia  in 
children.  In  old  men  the  effects  of  etherization  are  longer  in  passing  off; 
and  the  danger  of  sanguineous  congestion  is  greater.  The  action  is  more 
prompt  in  women  than  in  men ;  and  they  are,  as  might  be  supposed,  more 
subject  to  hysterical  and  erotic  symptoms.  Fatal  accidents  have  been 
more  common  in  them. 

The  effects  of  anaesthetic  agents  on  animals  are  much  more  powerful  in 
the  lower  animals  than  in  man.  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  some  time  ago,  remarked 
that  from  the  action  of  chloroform  vapour  on  animals,  no  one  could  conceive 
it  could  be  used  with  such  impunity  on  the  human  subject.  Can  the 
habitual  use  of  alcohol  have  any  effect  in  rendering  human  beings  less 
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liable  to  this  action  ?  It  is  certain  that  it  is  reiy  difficult  to  etherize 
drunkards;  and  almost  every  human  being,  either  personally  or  from. 
inheritance,  may  be  supposed  to  have  some  antidote-power  of  the  kind; 

If  we  take  for  a  basis  the  post'tnartem  appearances  observed  in  the  first 
fatal  case  of  poisoning  by  chloroform  in  the  human  suhject,  we  shall  find 
in  the  statements  since  recorderl  as  to  other  cases  of  the  kind,  as  well  as 
in  what  has  been  found  in  animals  poisoned  by  ether  and  <ddorofonu,  the 
strongest  general  resemblance.     It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  the  whole  of 
the  account  of  the  post-mortem  examination  of  Hannah  Greener.     The 
principal  appearances  were,  great  congestion  of  the  lungs,  which  **  were 
mottled  with  patches  of  a  deep  purple,  bluish,  or  scarlet  hue;"  much 
hloody  froth  in  the  pulmonary  tissue,  reddening  of  the  epiglottis,  and 
general  congestion  of  the  air-passages,  dark  fluid  hlood  in  both  sides  of 
the  heart,  and  some  congestion  of  the  membranes  of  the  hndn.    In  almost 
all  the  recorded  cases  of  poisoning  by  chloroform  we  find  similar  appear- 
ances, except  that  in  some  cases  the  heart  was  flaccid  and  empty;  and  in 
some  few,  the'lung^  were  not  engoiged. 

Mr.  Wakley  states  that  in  all  his  experiments,  where  the  animal  died,  the 
heai  t's  action  continued  for  some  time  after  cessation  of  the  respiration.  He 
thus  sums  up  the  results  of  his  post-^noriem  examinations.  After  insisting 
on  the  dangerous  consequences  likely  to  ensue  from  the  use  of  chloroform 
in  such  cases  as  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Liston,  where  it  had  been  tried  without 
benefit,  he  says — **  The  examinations  prove  that  blood  almost  black  had 
collected  in  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  the  great  vessels  connected  with  these 
organs,  to  a  degree  of  intensity  which  was  probably  never  surpassed.  Any- 
thing of  the  kind  more  striking,  probably,  was  never  witnessed  inpost-mortem 
examinations.*'*  In  several  of  Dr.  Bennett's  experiments  on  animals,  the 
lungs  were  found  quite  healthy.  "  On  examining  the  bodies  of  the  pigeon, 
rabbit,  and  dog,  thirty  hours  after  death,  it  was  found  that  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart  were  distended  with  blood,  which  was  firmly  coagu- 
lated. The  lungs  and  other  organs  were  perfectly  healthy.**  Nevertheless^ 
he  relates  such  facts  as  the  following: 

"  A  strong  rabbit  vas  killed  by  causing  him  to  inhale  two  drachms  of  chloroform. 
Ou  its  first  application  he  struggled  a  little ;  but  speediij  lost  sensation.  The 
inhalation  was  continued,  and  the  respirations  became  accelerated.  In  two 
minutes  there  were  slight  spasms  of  the  hind  legs.  There  were  convulsive  heavings 
of  the  chest,  which  in  thirty  seconds  more  ceased.  The  heart's  action,  however, 
continued ;  but  in  three  and  a  half  minutes  from  the  commencement  of  the  experi- 
ment these  also  ceased.  The  animal  was  dead.  On  examining  the  body  four 
hours  afterwards,  the  n^ht  side  of  the  heart  was  found  inordinately  distended  with 
dark,  firmly  coagulated  blood.  Both  lungs  were  intensely  injected,  and  of  a  dark 
colour,    llie  brain  and  other  organs  were  healthy." 

In  another  experiment  on  a  rabbit,  where  a  drachm  of  chloroform  was 
injected  down  the  throat,  and  had  got,  apparently,  into  the  windpipe, 
"  both  lungs  were  dark  coloured,  condensed,  exactly  resembling  the  liver 
of  the  same  animal,  except  at  the  margins,  where  a  fringe  of  spongy  lung 
surrounded  the  organ,  "t 

In  Mr.  Nunneley  s  experiments  with  anaesthetic  agents  on  animals, 
there  was  likewise  found  much  congestion  of  the  lungs  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases. 

*  Lancet,  Jan.  l,  1848. 
See  hii  Report  on  the  sul^ect,  Edinburffb  Monthly  Journal,  Jan.  1848. 
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It  id  very  extraordinary  how  this  enormous  congestion  of  the  lungs  can 
ao  suddenly  arise.  This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  curious  pathological  phe- 
nomena, of  which  we  have  been  made  aware  through  the  practice  of 
ansesthesia. 

From  the  symptoms  and  post-mortem  ap])earances,  then,  it  seems  to  us 
that  death  may  take  place  in  more  ways  than  one,  from  the  action  of  the 
chief  anaesthetic  ajjents.  In  some  cases  the  fatal  effect  seems  to  arise  from 
stoppage  of  the  circulation  through  the  lung,  either  through  some  action 
on  the  minute  nervous  filaments,  or  from  constriction  of  the  capillary 
vessels  by  the  direct  action  of  these  agents ;  when,  the  heart's  action  con- 
tinuing, the  congestion  and  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  might  be  accounted  for.  And  cw  t^ie  general  rule,  tits  heart's  action 
continues  f  hawever feebly,  of ter  the  respiration  has  ceased*  In  other  cases, 
the  cause  of  death  appears  to  be  syncope  —  a  sudden  cessation  of  Uie 
heart's  action.  In  the  case  of  death  which  occurred  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  at 
Lyons,  under  M.  Barrier,  it  is  particularly  noted  that  some  respiration  con- 
tinued after  the  pulse  ceased ;  and  in  this  case  the  heart  was  found  flaccid 
and  empty,  and  the  lungs,  although  of  a  dark  colour,  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  much  loaded  with  blood. 

We  know,  also,  that  chloroform  is  capable  both  of  congesting  the  lungs 
enormously,  and,  in  some  instances,  of  paralyzing  the  heart,  when  injected 
into  the  jugular.  Under  these  circumstances,  there  seems  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  poisonous  action  of  chloroform  may  be  manifested  either 
on  the  lungs  or  heart  in  the  first  instance ;  and  we  may  be  unable  to  deter- 
mine what  shall  direct  the  action  primarily  on  one  or  on  the  other  organ. 
Of  the  power  of  a  sudden  check  to  the  circulation  through  the  pulmonary 
tissue,  and  suspension  of  the  hoematosis,  there  can  likewise  be  no  doubt. 
But  may  not  the  chloroform,  being  absorbed  into  the  blood,  exert  a  directly 
poisonous  action  on  the  brain]  Dr.  Glover  killed  a  dog,  almost  instan- 
taneously, by  injecting  chloroform  into  the  carotid  in  the  direction  of  the 
circulation,  and  apparently  from  such  direct  action  on  the  brain.  In  the 
case  of  Madame  Labrune,  related  by  M.  De  Confevron,  where  only  about 
a  gramme  of  chloroform  was  used,  the  fatal  effects 

"  Were  manifested  in  eight  seconds,  and  the  operator  remarked  constant  wiuking 
of  the  eyehds.  The  patient  repulsed  the  dentist's  hand,  making  signs  that  the 
effect  was  not  complete.  She  then  made  four  or  live  fuller  ins[)iration3.  At  that 
instant,  M.  De  Confevron  removed  the  handkerchief,  and  ouly  took  his  eyes  off  her 
for  the  instant  occupied  by  placing  it  on  the  table ;  but  in  tliis  brief  instant,  he 
found  the  patient's  face  turned  pale,  the  lips  discoloured,  the  features  altered,  the 
eyes  tamed  upwards,  the  pupils  horriblv  dilated,  the  jaw  closed,  the  head  drawn 
backwards,  the  pulse  coula  not  be  felt,  the  limbs  were  all  relaxed,  and  a  few  inspi- 
rations at  long  intervids  were  the  only  indications  of  life."t 

Here  the  membranes  of  the  brain  were  found  greatly  congested,  and  the 
veins  at  the  base  of  the  skull  gorged  with  dark  fluid  blood ;  the  ventricles 
also  contained  much  serum. 

In  some  cases  of  alleged  poisoning  by  ether  and  chloroform  in  animals 
and  men,  air  has  been  found  in  the  veins  and  heart. 

It  is  very  evident  that  many  of  the  appearances  found  in  chloroform 

•  Bouisson,  op.  dt.,  p.  SOO.    Wakley,  m  qaoted. 
t  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  ix.  1849,  p.  953. 
17-ix.  12 
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poisoning  are  nearly  identical  with  those  exhibited  in  ordinary  asphyxia, 
and  especially  in  drowned  persons.  It  has  been  observed,  in  comparing' 
the  appearances  presented  by  drowned  with  those  of  chloroformed  dogs,  that 
in  the  former  "  the  congestion  was  more  livid,  not  so  florid  ;  in  patches  not 
so  uniform;  and  there  was  much  froth  and  apparently  water  in  the  lungs. 
The  larynx  and  epiglottis  not  so  vascular/'* 

The  remarkable  power  of  penetrating  the  tissues,  which  chloroform  and 
all  its  allied  bodies  possess,  was  long  ago  observed.  Dr.  Cogswell  many 
years  ago  demonstrated  this  of  the  curious  body  iodoform.  He  detected 
this  substance  after  death,  by  its  iodine,  in  nearly  all  the  tissues  of  the 
body;  and  in  the  secretions  and  excretions.  In  animals  poisoned  hy 
liquid  chloroform,  or  chloride  and  bromide  of  olefiant  gas,  injected  into 
the  stomach,  the  smell  of  the  poison  can  be  detected  in  the  muscles  after 
death,  t 

It  appears  to  us  that  Dr.  Snow  has  too  rashly  denied  the  possibility  of 
chloroform  being  used  by  thieves  to  produce  a  sudden  insensibility.^:  Used 
for  such  a  purpose,  it  would  not  be  given  sparingly,  but  a  handkerchief 
soaked  in  some  ounces  of  it  would  probably  be  applied  at  once ;  and  what 
with  the  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air  and  the  filling  of  the  lungs  with  the 
vapour  of  chloroform,  we  see  no  reason  why  almost  instantaneous  insensi- 
bility should  not  be  produced.     Experience  tends  to  confirm  this. 

The  precautions  to  be  taken  against  fatal  accidents  resolve  themselves, 
1st,  into  the  purity  of  the  agent  employed;  2nd,  into  a  care  that  the 
patient  has  plenty  of  atmospheric  air  along  with  the  vapour;  and  if  there 
is  reason  to  apprehend  danger  from  the  symptoms,  after  discontinuing  the 
inhalation,  it  does  not  seem  that  anything  more  can  be  done  than  merely 
dashing  cold  water  on  the  face,  and  practising  artificial  respiration.  Mr. 
Nunneley  has  shown  that  ammonia,  galvanism,  and  other  remedial  means 
proposed  are  useless  or  prejudicial.  § 

{d,)  The  modus  opercmdi  of  anesthetic  agents  in  producing  temporary 
insensibility,  bas  of  course  been  a  matter  of  considerable  dispute.  We 
might,  in  the  first  place,  re-open  the  whole  general  question  respecting  the 
operation  of  remedial  and  poisonous  agents  by  sympathy  or  absorption. 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  matter,  by  likening  the  action  of 
ansesthetic  agents  to  ordinary  intoxication.  But  although  there  is  some 
analogy,  there  is  also  a  good  deal  of  difference.  In  ordinary  intoxication 
the  intelligence  never  remains  after  complete  insensibility  to  pain  is  pro- 
duced; and  Again,  the  anaesthesia  is  rarely  complete ;  and  almost  always 
very  slight  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  mental  disorder.  And 
alcohol  acts  more  powerfully  when  it  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  less 
powerfully  when  its  vapour  is  inhaled;  while  the  reverse  is  the  case  with 
the  true  anaesthetics. 

It  appears  to  us  that  anaesthetics  may  act  in  more  than  oneway; — ^thus, 
1st,  they  may  produce  a  sudden,  temporary,  and  partial  asphyxia,  or  a 

*  Lancet,  vol.  1.  1848,  pp.  441,  443. 
t  Chloroform  majr  be  detected  in  the  blood  or  tissue*  by  the  following  meant : — Place  the  blood 
in  a  sand-bath,  pass  the  resulting:  vapour  through  a  tube  heated  in  the  centre  to  a  red  heat,  and 
lined  at  its  extremity  with  a  paste  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch ;  its  open  end  being  also 
covered  with  paper  moistened  with  the  same  mixture.  If  chloroform  be  present,  the  paper  will  be 
tinged  blue.  This  process  depends  on  the  decomposition  of  the  chloroform  at  a  red  heat.  The 
simple  distillation  of  the  chloroform  would  often  be  better. 

t  Medical  Gazette,  Feb.  itfdO.  >  See  his  paper,  pp.  378—381. 
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modiftcation  of  that  state  ;  2nd,  they  may  destroy  the  power  of  the  nerves 
to  carry  impressions  to  the  centres  of  common  sensation,  or  the  power  of 
the  hrain  to  perceive  them.  The  experiments  of  Flourens  on  the  spinal 
cord  of  animals  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  already  stated,  would 
seem  to  confirm  the  idea  of  the  nerves  being  rendered  incapable  of  car- 
rying impressions  to  the  centres ;  although  the  same  effects  would  result 
from  insensibility  of  the  centres  themselves.  Then  the  experiments  of  the 
same  philosopher  and  others,  and  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Dunn,  appear,  to 
show  a  regular  progressive  action  on  the  nervous  centres.  We  believe  that 
the  action  of  anesthetics  is  not  simple,  but  compound,  and  that  they 
produce  the  result  through  the  coml)ination  of  the  modes  just  stated. 
Sufficient  arguments  in  support  of  this  view  may  be  found  by  the  reader 
himself  in  the  course  of  this  article. 

M.  Robin  endeavours  to  make  out  that  ether  and  chloroform  received 
into  the  circulation  in  sufficient  quantity  '^  prevent  the  combustion  of  the 
blood  and  its  conversion  from  venous  to  arterial,  and  that  their  anaesthetic 
effects  proceed  from  this  condition  and  constitute  a  true  asphyxia."* 

3.  AruBsthetic  Agents  and  tJielr  Comparative  Merits. — We  have  said 
that  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  the  anaesthetic  properties  of  ether, 
attempts  were  made,  especially  in  France,  to  ascertain  how  far  similar 
properties  were  possessed  by  other  bodies.  Flourens,  Chambert,  Simpson, 
and  Nunneley,  have  particularly  distinguished  themselves  in  this  inquiry. 
The  list  of  bodies  given  by  the  last  is  the  most  extensive,  and  we  shall 
therefore  allude  more  especially  to  his  researches.  The  substances  tried  by 
him,  the  effects  of  which  are  detailed,  are  the  following  : — chloroform, 
alcohol,  spiritus  vini  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  sulphuric  ether,  spiritus  etheris 
nitrici,  nitric  ether,  acetic  ether,  chloric  ether,  chloroform  and  spirit  of 
wine  mixed,  hydrochloric  ether,  hydriodic  ether,  hydrobromic  ether, 
Dutch  liquid,  oleum  ethereum,  heavy  oil  of  wine,  aldehyde,  two  or  more 
of  these  mixed,  iodoform,  olefiant  gas,  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  coal 
gas,  benzoyle,  camphor,  naphtha,  oil  of  turpentine,  creosote,  protoxide  of 
azote,  hydrocyanic  acid,  coneiue,  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide, 
bisulpharet  of  carbon,  suphuretted  hydrogen  and  bromoform.  To  this 
list  should  be  added  formomethylal,  of  which  mention  is  made  by  M. 
Bouisson,  and  with  which  we  ourselves  have  made  some  experiments,  and 
acetone. 

This  extensive  list  admits  of  classifications.  We  would  arrange  the  groups 
in  the  following  order  : 

1.  Protoxide  of  azote,  N  O. 

2.  Carbonic  oxide,  C  O  ;  carbonic  acid,  C  Oj 

3.  Light  carburetted  hydrogen,  C  H, ;  olefiant  gas,  Cj  Hg 

4.  Ethyle  series  : — Alcohol,  C4  H5  0-hH  O  ;  sulphuric  ether,  C^  H,  O; 
nitric  ether,  C^  H,  0-hN  O, ;  acetic  ethers,  C,  H,  0-f  C,  H,  O3 ;  hydro- 
chloric ether,  C4HjChl.;  hydrobromic  ether,  C4  H,  Br.;  hydriodic  ether, 
C^  H,  I ;  formic  ether,  C4  H^  O-hCa  H  O, 

5.  Acetyle  series :— Aldehyde,  C,  H  0+H  O  ;  Dutch  liquid,  C^  H,  Chl.+ 
Chl.  H  ;  and  doubtless  the  corresponding  iodide  and  bromide. 

6.  Formyle  series  : — Chloroform,  C^  H  Chlj, ;  bromoform,  Cj  H  Brgj 
iodoform,  C,  H  I, 

*  Medical  Gazette,  Feb.  1850. 
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7.  Compounds  of  metliyle;  pyroxylic  spirit  or  wood  naphtha,  Cj  H3  04- 
H  O;  rock  naphtha,  C^  H^;  coal  naphtha;  formomethylal  (uncertain  com- 
position); methylal,  C  HO,  HO  +  2  C^  H.,  O. 

8.  Turpentine,  Cw  H,;  benzoyle,  C,2  H  ;  camphor,  Cw  HO;  creosote, 
CuH,0, 

9.  Bisulphuret  of  carbon,  C  S, 

10.  False  anaesthetics,  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  pmssic  acid,  coneine,  &c- 

1 1 .  Mixed  bodies,  as  oleum  ethereum,  chloric  ether,  &c. 

12.  Acetone,  C,  H,  O. 

Mr.  Nunneley's  great  and  praiseworthy  object,  in  the  laborious  series  of 
experiments  on  animals  which  he  relates  in  the  paper  before  us,  was  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  ansBsthetic  properties  of  bodies  corresponded  with 
their  chemical  relations.  This  is  a  subdivision  of  a  general  investigation 
into  the  relation  between  the  natural  history  of  bodies  and  their  action  on 
the  living  systems  of  men  and  animals;  an  investigation  which  has 
enabled  us  to  state,  both  with  regard  to  plants  and  to  chemical  groups, 
that  such  a  connexion  or  relation  does  exist,  and  thus  to  frame  one  of  the 
grandest  laws  bearing  on  physiology,  toxicology,  and  therapeutics.  The 
aniesthetic  properties  of  bodies  offer  no  exception  to  this  law. 

It  will  be  observed  that  almost  all  the  true  ansesthetic  agents  are 
compounds  of  carbon.  The  protoxide  of  azote  is  an  exception ;  and  its 
properties,  contrary  to  what  we  might  anticipate  from  the  observations  of 
Wells,  are  very  different  from  those  of  ether  and  chloroform.  It  may^be 
premised  that  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting  the  purity  of  the 
protoxide  employed  by  Mr.  Nunneley.  He  says  that  his  experiments  are 
quite  sufficient  to  show 

"  That  nitrons  oxide  never  could  be  employed  as  an  ansesthetic,  and  that  the 
inhalation  of  it  is  not  altogether  so  harmless  as  is  generally  stated.  Probably,  when 
inhaling  it  in  the  ordinary  way  as  a  kughing  gas,  almost  as  soon  as  it  beeins  to  pro- 
duce its  effect,  very  little  iroVe  is  taken  into  the  lungs,  and  insensibility  is  not 
very  frequently  occasioned,  but  only  its  first  effect,  the  drunkenness  and  excite- 
ment, though  even  a  very  small  quantity  will  quickly  stupify  some  persons ;  these 
experiments,  however,  clearly  prove  tliat  with  animals  the  state  of  insensibility 
when  safe  passes  off  so  quickly  as  to  be  practically  useless,  while  if  it  be  reuderea 
more  profound  or  more  prolonged,  it  is  highly  dangerous.  Moreover,  they  indi- 
cate its  action  to  be  very  uncertain :  that  of  three  animals  of  the  same  species, 
and  similar  as  to  ag^e,  size,  and  sex,  with  the  same  quantity  of  gas,  one  was  killed 
in  five  minutes,  while  the  others,  after  being  exposed  to  the  gas  for  nearly  three 
times  as  long,  showed  hardly  any  symptom  of  bemg  affected  by  it." 

The  post-mortem  appearances,  too,  were  very  different  from  those  found 
in  animals  killed  by  the  true  anaesthetics. 

It  seems  to  us  that  an  immense  difference  exists  between  the  true 
aneesthetic  agents  and  such  bodies  as  hydrocyanic  acid,  coneine,  and  the 
like,  where  the  ansesthetic  action  is  only  subordinate  to  one  destructive  of 
life.  It  is  very  clear  that  if  by  the  administration  of  a  poison  we  destroy 
the  natural  sensibility,  a  kind  of  secondary  anaesthesia  may  be  induced. 
If  we  were  to  call  these  poisonous  agents  anaesthetics,  there  is  hardly  a 
single  deleterious  substance  which  might  not  be  ranged  in  the  list ! 

Of  the  less  known  bodies  in  the  list,  none  seems  so  worthy  of  attention 
as  the  Dutch  liquid.  This  beautiful  substance  is  made  by  causing  chlorine 
and  defiant  gas  to  come  in  contact;  they  instantly  form  a  heavy,  colour- 
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less,  and  volatile  liquid,  which  in  smell  and  taste  considerably  resembles 
chloroform.  The  result  of  some  of  Mr.  Nunneley's  investigations  would 
seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion,  that  this  substance  is  quite  as  powerful  as 
chloroform,  and  more  free  from  dangerous  and  disagreeable  effects.  The 
animals  were  quite  as  soon  and  as  completely  etherized  by  the  one  body  as 
by  the  other.  Mr.  Nunneley  has  used  it  in  surgical  operations  with  per- 
fect success.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Smipson  and  Dr.  Snow  have  tried 
it,  and  consider  it  a  dangerous  preparation.  We  have  ourselves  used  it 
with  perfect  safety,  but  some  tendency  to  nausea  was  left  afterwards^ 
Tiie  enormous  cost  of  its  preparation,  judging  from  the  price  we  were 
charged  for  it  by  a  London  druggist,  would  eflectually  prevent  its  use. 

The  analogous  body,  bromide  of  olefiant  gas,  is  a  remarkably  agreeable 
substance  to  the  taste  and  smell ;  animals  are  easily  etherized  by  it,  with- 
out the  least  irritation  or  other  untoward  symptom,  excci)t  some  laborious 
breathing;  they  readily  came  round,  but  all  died  in  a  few  hours. 

None  of  the  ethers  have  any  advantage  over  the  sulphuric.  The  formic 
ether  might  be  supposed  to  unite  the  good  properties  of  ether  and  chloro- 
form, but  it  is  found  to  create  too  much  irritation.  Aldehyde,  which  is  a 
true  amesthetic,  is  exposed  to  the  same  objection.  Of  the  bodies  analogous 
to  chloroform,  bromoform  in  all  probability,  and  iodoform  certainly,  are 
not  sufficiently  volatile. 

The  light  carburetted  hydrogen  possesses  feeble  anaesthetic  properties. 
These  are  enjoyed  more  powerfully  by  olefiant  gas,  but  the  latter  is  only 
capable  of  producing  insensibility  when  it  begins  to  be  dangerous. 

Common  coal  gas  seems  to  be  a  very  effectual  aneesthetic ;  animals  are 
quickly  brought  under  its  iufluence,  and  it  appears  to  be  both  safe  and 
manageable. 

Carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid  act  as  powerful  narcotic  poisons,  as  is 
well  known,  and  cannot  therefore  be  justly  ranked  with  the  anaesthetic 
bodies. 

The  chloride  of  carbon  very  much  resembles  chloroform  and  the  Dutch 
liquid  in  physiological  action. 

Of  the  compounds  of  methyle,  the  naphthas  do  not  possess  much 
anasathetic  power,  resembling,  in  this  respect,  the  analogous  body,  alcohol. 
The  coal  naphtha  is  the  most  powerful.  The  substance  called  formo- 
methylal,  procured  from  the  reaction  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  sulj)huric 
acid,  and  wood  spirit,  is  considered  by  M.  Bouisson  to  be  an  anesthetic 
agent  of  very  considerable  power.  This  body  is  an  ethereal,  colourless 
liquid^  possessed  of  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour.  It  boils  at  about  42° 
cent.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0-855.  It  is  very  inflammable,  and  burns 
with  a  luminous  flame.  Liebig  considers  it  a  compound  of  oxides  of 
formyle  and  methyle.  In  some  experiments  performed  by  M.  Bouisson, 
animals  were  readily  brought  under  its  influence,  and  without  any  un- 
pleasant effects.*  We  have  ourselves  performed  several  experiments  on 
animals  with  this  substance,  and  can  corroborate  his  opinions.  But  in 
preparing  the  agent,  two  formidable  explosions  occurred — fortunately  in 
the  temporary  absence  of  parties  from  the  laboratory ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  these  accidents  may  arise  from  some  unknown  cause,  and 
require  considerable  precautions  to  obviate  them. 

•  Op.  dt.  pp.  94 — 96. 
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The  bisulphuret  of  carbon  is  less  effectual  than  chloroform  or  the 
ordinary  ethers;  it  is  evidently  more  dangerous,  and  infinitely  more 
disagreeable. 

Acetone  appears  to  us  to  be  a  feeble  ausesthetic  agent,  and  was  found 
by  Dr.  Simpson  to  cause  considerable  irritation  of  the  chest,  manifested  by 
cough  and  dyspnoea. 

The  class  of  bodies  represented  by  benzoyle,  turpentine,  camphor,  &a, 
admit  of  being  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  They  possess  the  feeblest 
anaesthetic  powers,  or  these  are  accompanied  with  such  irritant  qualities 
as  to  render  their  use  quite  inadmissible. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  may  be  gathered,  that  of  the  numerous 
class  of  substances  which  we  have  cited,  there  are  only  three  or  four  likely 
to  be  of  practical  use ;  and  the  principal  question  at  present  is  with  regard 
to  the  relative  merits  of  ether  and  chloroform.  Hitherto,  ether  has  been 
decidedly  less  fatal  than  its  rival ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  less  prompt  in 
its  action,  and  more  apt  to  cause  inconvenience  to  the  patient  at  first. 
In  America,  many  practitioners  have  returned  to  its  use,  preferring  it 
decidedly  to  chloroform.     Thus,  Dr.  Hayward  states : 

"  I  have  not  seen  convulsions  follow  its  exhibition,  nor  any  delirium,  except  a 
slight  and  transitory  kind,  such  as  arises  from  intoxicating  liqnors.  I  confess 
that  I  was  much  surprised  to  learn,  by  carefully  watching  its  effects,  to  what  a 
small  extent,  and  for  how  short  a  time,  it  disturbed  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  how  rare  it  was  to  find  headache  among  the  consequences  of  its 
inhalation. 

"The  only  objections  of  wliicli  I  am  aware  to  sulphuric  ether  as  an  anaesthetic 
agent,  are,  its  pungent  odour,  which  is  offensive  to  some  persons,  and  the  no 
inconsiderable  degree  of  irritation  which  its  inhalation  produces  in  the  air-passages ; 
this  irritation,  1  am  confident,  may  be  in  great  measure  prevented,  by  proper 
attention  to  the  mode  of  its  exhibition,  and  the  quality  of  the  article  used. 
Admitting  these  obiections  to  be  as  great  as  they  have  been  said  to  be  by  those 
who  have  urged  them  with  the  most  earnestness,  they  do  not,  in  my  opinion, 
counterbalance  the  advantages;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  should 
give  it  the  preference  over  any  other  article  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  that  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  producing  insensibility."* 

Dr.  Warren  evidently  prefers  ether  ;t  and  Dr.  Flagg  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  "  chloroform  has  now  ceased  to  be  used  in  this  section  of  the  country, 
except  to  be  mixed  in  very  small  proportion  with  the  ether,  and  occa- 
sionally by  local  application."^  The  author  just  named  prints  a  corre- 
spondence with  several  medical  men  in  the  United  States,  from  which  we 
may  gather  that  ether  has  never  at  any  time  been  superseded  there  by 
chloroform,  and  that  the  former  substance  is  still  preferred  by  many. 

No  great  advantages  are  attainable  by  mixing  these  substances,  or  by 
using  the  mixture  called  chloric  ether,  or  any  of  the  solutions  of  chloro- 
form. It  would  seem  more  reasonable,  if  chloroform  be  considered  too 
powerful,  to  take  care  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  be  inhaled  along 
with  it,  than  to  use  any  other  kind  of  dilution. 

Dangerous  consequences  or  fatal  effects  have  been  ascribed  to  the  impu- 

*  American  Joarnal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Jaljr,  1850. 
t  See  Etherization,  with  Sur^rical  Remarks,  by  Jobn  Warren.     Boston,  1848. 
t  Op.  cit.  p.  35.   On  the  other  hand,  Profeaaor  Gross,  of  New  York,  decidedly  prefers  chlorofonn. 
See  Edlnborgh  Mouthly  Journal,  Feb.  rssi. 
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rities  mixed  with  ether  and  chloroform.  The  only  admixtures  of  this 
kind  likelj  to  be  present  in  chloroform,  are  certain  oily  compounds  of 
indefinite  composition,  alcohol,  and  muriatic  acid,  or  free  chlorine.  Dr. 
Gregory  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  remarkable  success  which  has  attended 
the  administration  of  the  agent  in  Edinburgh  to  the  excellence  of  the 
preparation.     He  says : 

"  In  London  and  elsewhere  chloroform  has  been  extensively  sold  so  bad,  that  I 
have  examined  specimens  which  did  not  contain  half  of  their  bulk  of  ciiloroform, 
in  some  cases  not  a  third  or  a  fourth  part,  and  I  have  seen  one  which  hardly 
contained  any  at  aU.  But  to  make  up  for  this,  they  were  rich  in  poisonous  oils, 
and  often  in  free  hydrochloric  acid."* 

Of  the  three  kinds  of  impurity,  the  oils  are  probably  the  most  dangerous. 
From  what  we  know  of  the  feeble  anaesthetic  powers  of  alcohol,  and  the 
use  of  the  substance  called  chloric  ether  in  America,  we  should  not  be 
disposed  to  regard  the  adulteration  with  alcohol  as  of  any  great  conse- 
quence, except  as  weakening  the  anaesthetic  effect.  Either  chlorine  or 
muriatic  acid  must  of  course  produce  very  great  irritation,  and,  if  in 
quantity,  render  the  chloroform  irrespirable.  Oil  of  vitriol  perfectly  pure 
and  colourless  is  a  very  delicate  test  for  the  oils,  leading  to  a  precip.tation 
of  their  carbon  and  a  brown  discoloration.  The  ordinary  process  for 
purifying  chloroform,  was  to  agitate  it  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  distil 
from  lime  or  barytes.  Instead  of  the  latter  part  of  this  process,  Dr. 
Gregory  proposed  to  leave  the  chloroform  in  contact  with,  or  to  filter 
through,  peroxide  of  manganese.  But  this  process,  although  yielding  a 
perfectly  pure  chloroform,  has  been  found  to  furnish  a  body  more  liable  to 
decomposition  than  that  prepared  by  the  process  formerly  in  use.t 

Dr.  Fleming  never  uses  chloroform,  without  first  examining  it  by  litmus 
paper  and  water,  and,  if  at  liand,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

"  If  the  former  remains  unaffected  by  the  vapour,  and  some  of  the  specimen, 
dropped  into  a  test-glass  containiug  either  of  the  latter  fluids,  occupies  the  bottom 
of  the  glass  in  a  transparent  globule,  I  am  satisfied  that  ii  is  genuine,  or,  at  all 
events,  suited  for  practical  purposes.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  litmus  paper  is 
reddened  or  bleached,  and  the  globule  appears  oj)alescent,  or  like  a  muddy  lens, 
I  reject  it  as  adulterated,  and  unsafe  for  use."{ 

These  simple  tests  have  the  merit  of  easy  applicability  to  practice. 

As  the  strength  of  sulphuric  ether  is  of  great  importance  to  its  anaes- 
thetic action,  this  agent,  if  it  be  preferred,  should  previously  be  tested  by 
the  pharmacopoeia  tests,  the  specific  gravity,  the  action  on  litmus,  and  the 
action  of  mujjiate  of  lime;  and,  if  necessary,  it  should  be  well  washed, 
and  treated  with  dry  subcarbonate  of  potass,  and  distilled  after  being 
treated  with  chloride  of  calcium. 

In  our  next  number,  we  propose  entering  fully  into  the  various  appli- 
cations of  Anaesthetic  agents,  in  the  practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and 
Obstetrics. 

•  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  May,  18&0. 
t  Christbon,  in  Edinburgb  Monthly  Journal  for  September,  1850. 
t  Etberizatiun  in  Surgery,  by  Dr.  Fleming.     Dublin,  1851,  p.  22. 
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Art.  IX. 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  By  Bransby  B. 
Cooper,  F.R.S.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital,  kc. — London, 
1851.     8vo,  pp.  964. 

Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  is  well  known,  both  to  the  public  and  to  his 
professional  brethren,  to  be  a  surgeon  of  large  experience,  much  skill,  and 
disciplined  judgment ;  but  authorship  is  certainly  not  his  forte;  and 
whoever  may  happen  to  have  no  better  materials  for  forming  an  opinion 
of  his  powers  than  such  as  are  supplied  by  the  volume  before  us,  might 
very  readily  come  to  a  conclusion  respecting  the  writer  directly  the  reverse 
of  that  which  his  very  great  professional  attainments  would  really  warrant. 
The  title-page  of  Mr.  Cooper's  work  does  not  convey  an  altogether 
correct  idea  of  its  contents.  If  it  did,  we  should  dismiss  the  volume  with 
a  very  few  remarks ;  since  a  mere  course  of  Lectures  on  Surgery,  such  as 
are  delivered  in  the  class-room,  must  of  necessity  be  a  somewhat  meagre 
performance.  As  Mr.  Cooper  himself  very  reasonably  says,  in  an  intro- 
ductory discourse  at  the  commencement  of  the  volume, 

"  The  time  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  lecturer  in  a  public  school  of  medicine- 
such  as  our  own,  for  example — is  far  too  limited  to  permit  of  the  subject  being 
treuted  fully ;  the  teacher  is  therefore  compelled  to  seize  the  most  saUent  points 
only,  furnishing  to  the  student  a  well-considered  and  carefully-arranged  sketch, 
to  which  he  must  himself  supply  the  details,  the  fiUing-in,  as  it  were,  from  know- 
ledge derived  from  reading  and  other  means  of  study  within  his  reach."  (p.  xii.) 

If,  then,  the  present  book  corresponded  to  the  foregoing  description,  if 
it  purported  to  be  merely  a  sketchy  and  imperfect  outline,  we  should  deal 
with  it  as  such.  But  Mr.  Cooper's  Lectures  are  not  published  in  the 
shape  in  which  they  were  delivered.  The  author  himself  says,  in  the 
preface  to  the  work  :  "  I  have  spared  no  pains  in  its  preparation,  and  in 
its  i)reseDt  form  a  considerable  addition  of  matter  has  been  made  to  that 
originally  given  in  the  Lectures."  Mr.  Cooper,  in  fact,  (again  to  quote 
his  own  words),  offers  the  volume  as  one  "  of  a  practical  character, 
embodying  the  experience  of  twenty-five  years,  during  which  he  has 
occupied  the  position  of  Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital,"  and  also  as  furnishing 
''  a  useful  compendium  of  surgery,  in  which  the  student  may  meet  with  a 
clear  account  of  the  practice  of  that  science,  established,  not  only  on  the 
author's  experience,  but  likewise  upon  the  best  acknowledged  authorities." 
The  publication  of  a  compendium  of  surgery,  written  by  the  senior  surgeon 
of  Guy's  Hospital,  and  offered  as  a  guide,  "  not  only  to  the  student,  but 
also  to  those  who  have  entered  upon  the  practice  of  their  profession' 
(p.  ix.),  is  a  rather  noticeable  event  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
republic  of  letters;  and  we  are  therefore,  in  a  manner,  constrained  to 
inquire  in  what  manner  the  successor  of  Cline  and  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
has  executed  his  self-imposed  task. 

In  attempting  to  do  so,  however,  we  encounter  a  diflBculty  which  we 
almost  despair  of  surmounting.  The  structure,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase, 
of  the  present  work,  is  peculiar.  Whatever  it  may  profess  to  be,  it  is  not 
a  compendium  of  surgery.     It  does  not  contain  anythiug  like  a  complete 
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account  of  the  anatomical  characters,  natural  history,  or  treatment,  of  any 
one  surgical  affection;  not  a  few  very  important  surgical  affections  are 
merely  mentioned,  and  literally  nothing  more  than  mentioned ;  and  many 
others  are  passed  hy  in  absolute  silence.  Nor  is  this  all.  for  the  subjects 
that  are  touched  upon,  though  often  treated  with  much  diffuseness  and  a 
copious  expenditure  of  words,  are  yet  very  commonly  discussed  after  a 
fashion  so  fragmentary,  unmethodical,  and  confused,  that  our  author  is 
not  uufrequently  betrayed  into  point-blank  contradictious  of  statements 
antecedently  made.  These  are  the  radical  faults  of  the  work ;  and  obvi- 
ously it  would  be  only  possible  to  show  that  they  pervade  it  throughout, 
by  adducing  cumulative  evidence  co-extensive  with  the  work  itself;  but 
such  a  criticism,  it  is  plain,  would  rival,  or  rather  exceed,  its  subject 
matter  in  bulk.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  confining  ourselves  within 
reasonable  limits,  we  incur  the  risk  of  seeming  to  assign  insufficient 
grounds  for  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Cooper's  treatise.  We  must,  however,  of 
necessity,  select  the  latter  alternative,  and  rest  content  with  exhibiting  a 
few  samples  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  constructe<l. 

In  the  first  two  lectures,  Mr.  Cooper  touches  discursively  upon  the 
physiology  and  pathology  of  the  blood  and  the  bloodvessels.  It  may  be 
that  these  lectures  are  intended  to  give  a  kind  of  Hunterian  colouring  to 
the  work,  or  possibly  the  "  filling-in"  of  this  part  of  the  "  sketch"  has 
been  designedly  omitted,  with  the  view  of  stimulating  the  student,  at  the 
outset,  to  independent  inquiry.  If  the  former  hypothesis  be  the  true  one, 
the  contrast,  thus  inevitably  provoked,  between  our  author  and  the 
"  prophet  of  surgery"  (as  Mr.  Cooper  terms  Hunter,  p.  2),  were  much 
better  avoided ;  but  if  the  latter  supposition  is  correct,  we  freely  admit 
that  full  scope  is  left  for  the  investigations  of  the  inquisitive  learner.  To 
point  out  the  omissions  in  these  chapters  would  be  nearly  equivalent  to 
writing  an  essay  on  the  subjects  Mr.  Cooper  professes  to  treat.  We  can 
only  adduce  a  very  few  instances,  by  way  of  sample,  of  Mr.  Cooper's 
matter  and  manner.  We  cannot,  of  course,  make  any  objection  to  the 
grave  dictum  that  ''  we  must  consider  the  human  body  not  as  an  inanimate 
but  as  a  vital  mass''  (p.  d),  and  we  willingly  believe  that  certain  state- 
ments of  Mulder,  respecting  the  protein  compounds,  are  attributed  (at 
p.  10)  to  Miiller,  purely  through  inadvertence,  the  more  especially  as 
Oken's  views  of  the  homology  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  are  in  like 
manner  transferred  (at  p.  416)  to  a  certain  Professor  Okie,  whoever  he 
may  be.  But  when  we  read,  at  p.  10,  that  "  albumen,  imt/umt  undergoing 
any  c/iange,  constitutes  a  considerable  portion  of  many  structures,"  we 
would  gladly  learn  what  are  the  structures  so  composed,  and  by  what 
process  of  investigation  Mr.  Cooper  made  this  discovery,  the  merit  of 
which,  we  believe,  belongs  solely  to  himself.  Your  purely  practical  man, 
very  possibly,  may  deem  this  not  a  matter  of  sovereign  importance,  but 
he  will  scarcely  fail  to  shrug  his  shoulders  at  the  following  extract  from 
the  section  entitled  '  Pathology  of  the  Capillaries.' 

"If  there  be  increased  flow  of  blood  in  the  arteries,  or  a  retardation  in  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  veins,  the  capillaries  must  necessarily  be 
distended  with  blood,  and  a  state  of  hynertrojphy  and  hyperaemia  be  the  result. 
For  a  time,  these  vessels  may  be  capable  of^  sustaining  '  his  condition  without 
the  occurrence  of  any  serious  morbid  changes- nut  if  the  exciting  cause 
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of  this  state  of  hypertrophy  be  not  subdued,  whether  the  fault  depends  upon  the 
arteries,  veins,  or  capillaries  themselves,  these  latter  vessels  will  soon  lose  their 
tonicitjr :  they  will  be  congested  and  dilated,  the  blood  itself  impeded  in  its  course, 
and  efiusious  of  other  than  the  appropriate  constituents  will  be  thrown  out,  and  the 
part  may  then  be  said  to  be  inflamed.  Serum  is  the  constituent  usually  exuding 
through  the  coats  of  the  capillaries  under  this  condition,  which  veiy  generally 
results  from  venous  congestion,  as  is  seen  in  oedema  of  the  face,  from  pressure 
on  the  large  veins  of  the  neck ;  of  the  upper  extremity,  from  pressure  on  the 
axillary  vem  in  diseases  of  the  axillary  glands ;  and  in  ascites,  from  obUteration  of 
the  inferior  cava."  (p.  19.) 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  guess  what  Mr.  Coopfer  intended  to  say  in  the 
foregoing  passage ;  but  let  us  look  for  a  moment  to  what  he  does  say. 
The  loose  use  of  the  word  "  hypertrojihy"  we  pass  by ;  but  then  it  is 
directly  implied,  indeed,  stated  in  so  many  words,  that  a  part  may  be 
said  to  be  inflamed,  w^hen  it  is  the  seat  of  serous  effusion  consequent  upon 
an  obstruction  to  the  venous  circulation.  That  Mr.  Cooper  did  not  mean 
to  convey  that  idea,  is  clear  enough  from  the  examples  he  gives,  'iwt  of 
inflammation,  but  of  dropsical  effusion  from  impeded  venous  circulation; 
yet  even  here  something  calculated  to  mislead  the  student  is  negligently 
allowed  to  slip  in.  Ascites  is  coupled  with  "  obliteration  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava,"  one  of  the  very  rarest  causes  of  that  affection.  We  should 
like  to  know  in  how  many  of  the  cases  of  ascites  observed  by  Mr.  Cooper, 
obliteration  of  the  inferior  cava,  so  familiarly  spoken  of,  existed. 

In  connexion  with  the  pathology  of  the  arteries,  Mr.  Cooper  devotes  a  few 
lines  to  the  consideration  of  the  "  haemorrhagic  diathesis,"  and  says  it  is 

"  Incumbent  on  a  surgeon  whenever  he  experiences  any  difficulty  in  restraining 
bleeding,  especially  if  it  occur  from  a  slight  cause,  to  investigate  the  constitutiouid 
condition  of  his  patient,  and  to  correct  the  diathesis  if  it  be  present.*'  (p.  18.) 

The  soundness  of  this  precept  we  do  not  question ;  for  Mr.  Cooper  says, 
"  I  have  known  persons,  the  subjects  of  this  disease,  (which,  by  the  bye, 
is  frequently  hereditary,)  bleed  nearly  to  death  from  the  drawing  of  a 
tooth,  or  some  slight  incised  wound  ;'*  and  we  must  presume,  that  he  suc- 
ceeded himself  in  "  correcting  the  diathesis,"  seeing  that  he  pronounces  it 
to  be  a  duty  "  incumbent"  upon  other  surgeons  to  do  so.  This  we  merely 
notice  by  way  ctf  illustrating  the  provoking  abruptness  with  which  Mr. 
Cooper  frequently  abandons  a  subject,  at  the  very  point  where  we  shoidd 
wish  to  hear  more.  We  cannot  but  regret  Mr.  Cooper's  reserve  in  omitting 
to  mention  the  means  whereby  we  may  succeed  in  correcting  a  constitu- 
tional condition,  which  is  as  unmanageable  and  formidable  when  it*  does 
exist,  as  it  is  fortunately  rare. 

We  pass  on  to  the  lecture  on  Tetanus,  a  malady  which,  Mr.  Cooper 
says,  "  is  as  appalling,  and  unfortunately  as  incurable,"  as  hydrophobia. 
As  "  incurable,"  in  one  sense,  possibly  it  may  be ;  but  certainly  it  is  far 
from  being  so  fatal,  as  the  tolerably  numerous  cases  of  recovery  scattered 
through  the  records  of  medicine  abundantly  testify:  and  indeed  Mr. 
Cooper  himself  (p.  79)  relates  a  case  of  recovery  from  tetanus  resulting 
from  the  injection  of  a  hydrocele.  Mr.  Cooper  also  mentions  two  cases 
(among  others)  in  his  own  practice,  which  proved  fatal,  one  in  five  and  a 
half,  the  other  in  forty  hours ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  sy ntptoms 
of  tetanus   did  not  supervene  until  the   seventh  and  eighteenth   days 
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respectively,  after  the  receipt  of  the  injuries  upon  which  they  depended. 
Mr.  Cooper  says,  these  "  facts  are  contradictory  of  the  opinion  of  many 
surgeons,  that  tetanus  but  rarely  comes  on  as  the  result  of  wounds,  after 
suppuration  has  set  in."  (p.  79.)  We  doubt  that  such  an  opinion  is  enter- 
t&ined  by  any  surgeon  of  repute;  but,  at  all  events,  it  would  be  easy  to 
reckon  up  cases  by  scores  that  very  decidedly  refute  it.  These  two  cases, 
however,  (the  first  of  them  especially,)  are  somewhat  unusual,  in  that  they 
proved  so  very  rapidly  fatal,  although  so  many  days  had  elapsed  from  the 
infliction  of  the  injuries  upon  which  the  tetanus  depended ;  and  in  this  they 
are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  which  Mr.  Cooper  omits  to  mention, 
that  tetanus  usually  runs  its  course  the  more  rapidly,  the  earlier  after  the 
injury  the  symptoms  come  on.  It  is  curious,  too,  that  Mr.  Cooper  does 
not  mention  in  his  account  of  the  disease  the  remarkable  remission  of  the 
symptoms  that  occasionally  occurs  previous  to  its  fatal  termination; 
fldthough  he  gives  the  following  very  marked  instance  of  the  event,  which, 
it  will  be  seen,  seems  to  have  taken  him  completely  by  surprise.  A  man 
was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital,  with  very  violent  symptoms  of  acute 
tetanus  of  two  days'  standing : 

"  I  ordered  (says  Mr.  Cooper)  a  blister  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  length  of  the 
spine,  gave  him  calomel  and  opium,  and  a  purgative  enema.  The  next  morning, 
about  sixteen  hours  after  the  blister  had  been  applied,  all  his  symptoms  had  sub- 
sided ;  he  could  open  his  mouth  easily,  and  with  feelings  of  exultation,  I  dictated 
to  my  dresser  while  he  wrote  out  every  detail  of  the  case.  My  triumph  was, 
however,  but  of  short  duration,  for  on  desiring  the  patient  to  turn  in  his  bed  that 
we  might  dress  his  blister,  in  making  the  necessary  muscular  exertion  to  change 
his  position,  he  was  seized  with  spasm,  and  died  in  an  instant."  (p.  81.) 

A  case  of  tetanus  is  detailed,  in  which  Mr.  Cooper  administered  the 
vapour  of  ether,  both  by  the  rectum,  and  by  inhalation  in  the  ordinar}'  way. 
The  malady  terminated  fatally;  but  we  think  it  well  to  extract  Mr.  Cooper's 
summary  of  the  inftuence  exerted  by  the  treatment,  which  may  rather 
encourage  to  a  further  trial  of  this  remedy,  or  of  its  analogue,  chloroform. 

"  I  was  induced  to  coutinue  the  use  of  the  etheral  vapour,  to  the  very  last,  in 
consequence  of  the  comfort  it  aj)peared  constantly  to  afford  to  the  patient,  so  as 
to  lead  him  frequently  to  ask  for  au  iuhalation.  I  was  also  warranted  in  persisting 
in  the  inhalation,  for,  although  it  did  not  relieve  the  spasms  to  the  exteut  1  had 
hoped,  it  certainly  diminished  the  patient's  sufferings,  and  prolonged  his  life  to  a 
period  considerably  beyond  the  time  to  which  patients  usually  live  imder  an  acute 
attack  of  tetanus."  (p.  81.) 

In  another  case  of  tetanus,  which  supervened  on  the  seventeenth  day  after 
an  injury  of  the  leg,  Mr.  Cooper  amputated  the  limb  immediately  that  the 
symptoms  of  tetanus  became  decided ;  and  on  the  following  day  *"*  all  the 
tetanic  symptoms  had  disappeared" — unfortunately,  suppurative  phlebitis 
with  purulent  infection  set  in,  and  proved  fatal  a  fortnight  after  the  opera- 
tion,," but  without  a  single  symptom  of  tetanus  after  the  amputation  of  the 
limb.*'  Mr.  Cooper  simply  records  this  case,  without  giving  any  opinion 
respecting  the  expediency  of  performing  iamputation  when  the  first 
symptoms  of  tetanus  came  on — a  practice  which,  despite  some  few  instances 
of  success,  is  generally  rejected  by  surgeons ;  and  which  certainly  appears, 
in  most  cases,  to  have  hastened  rather  than  retarded  death. 

Mr.  Cooper  has  had  the  advantage  of  considerable  experience  in  military 
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surgery;  and  we  therefore  turned  to  the  chapter  on  '*  Gun-shot  Wounds/^ 
with  the  intention  of  giving  a  summary  of  his  views  respecting  tliat  im- 
portant class  of  injuries;  but  an  instance  or  two  will  serve  to  sho^w^  how 
fur  the  student  will  find  satisfactory  information^  upon  this  head,  in  the 
present  work. 

Mr.  Cooper  describes  the  characters  of  gunshot  wounds  as  follows : 

"  The  wound  made  by  the  entrance  of  the  ball  is  small,  and  its  lips  are  inverted, 
discoloured,  and  valvular,  while  the  opening  through  which  the  ball  has  made  its 
escape  is  much  larger,  with  an  inverted  and  ragged  edge."  (p.  92.) 

Further  on  we  discover  the  following  passage : 

"  It  has  been  said,  that  the  hole  by  which  it  (the  bullet)  enters  is  smaller  and 
cleaner  than  that  by  which  it  leaves  the  body,  which  is  ragged  and  more  gaping. 
This  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  correct;  the  opening  by  which  the  ball  enters 
sr.ciiis  to  be  generally  somewhat  the  larger  of  the  two.  But,  in  fact,  there  is  so 
little  diflcrence  between  them,  that  unless  the  direction  of  the  shot  were  pre- 
viously known,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  by  which  opening  the  ball  entered, 
or  by  which  it  left  the  body."  (p.  99.) 

In  the  former  of  the  two  foregoing  extracts,  Mr.  Cooper  unreservedly 
adoj)ts  the  account  ordinarily  given  by  surgeons,  who  have  written  upon 
gim-shot  wounds.  But  after  having  composed  four  pages,  he  seems  to 
have  changed  his  mind,  and  gives  an  equally  unqualified  adhesion  to  an 
opinion  that  has  latterly  obtained  some  currency,  chiefly,  we  believe,  on 
the  authority  of  M.  Oerdy.  Now,  suppose  this  question  to  arise  in  a 
court  of  justice,  what  figure  would  the  young  surgeon  make  who  leant 
upon  Mr.  Coopers  authority]  How  would  he  reconcile,  under  the  torture 
of  cross-examination,  the  conflicting  statements  of  the  senior  surgeon  of 
Guy's  Hosi)ital,  as  they  are  nakedly  put  in  the  present  work  1  We  make 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Mr.  Coojier  could  readily  supjdy  what  he  has 
omitted,  and  could  most  perspicuously  point  out  the  circumstances  that  may 
influence  the  respective  magnitudes  of  the  orifices  of  exit  and  entry  of 
gun-shot  wounds,  as  well  as  the  characters  which,  irrespective  of  the  rela- 
tive size  of  the  orifices,  enable  us,  in  most  cases,  to  distinguish  the  opening 
at  which  the  ball  entered  from  that  through  which  it  issued.  We  have 
only  quoted  the  foregoing  passages  to  exemplify  the  easy,  negligent  inac- 
curacy with  which  Mr.  Cooper  writes;  and  it  is  solely  with  the  same  view 
that  we  now  proceed  to  make  the  following  extracts  relative  to  gunnshot 
wounds  ofiJue  cliest: 

"  If,  during;  the  treatment,  the  patient  faints  from  bleeding,  the  surgeon  may 
safely  pass  his  finger  into  the  wound  to  search  for  an  extraneous  body;  and, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  necessary  carefully  to  enlarge  the  wound  with  a  probe-pointed 
bistoury  for  its  extraction."  (p.  103.) 

But  subsequently,  when  treating  of  fractures  of  the  ribs,  Mr.  Cooper 
returns  to  gun-shot  wounds  of  the  chest,  and  leans  towards  a  very  opposite 
doctrine,  for  we  are  told  that — 

"  Surgeons  (including  Mr.  B.  Cooper  himself,  be  it  remembered)  have  recom- 
mended, that,  if  such  an  accident  have  occurred  from  a  gun-shot  wound,  or  from  any 
cause  by  which  it  is  probable  that  an  extraneous  substance  may  have  entered  the 
chest,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  syncope  produced  by  the  copious  bleed- 
ing, to  seek  for  and  remove  the  source  of  irritation;  but  I  should  advise  great 
caution  in  following  this  treatment;  for  there  is  every  reason  to  dread  inflam- 
mation of  the  pleura  after  officious  interference  in  wounos  of  the  chest."  (p.  246.) 
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First,  then,  a  certain  practice  is  said  to  be  safe — and,  Bubsequently,  we 
are  cautioned  that  the  practice  in  question  is  perilous,  because  of  its 
liability  to  excite  inflammation  of  the  pleura.  We  do  not  stop  to  incjuire 
which  of  these  two  conflicting  precepts  is  the  correct  one :  it  is  enough  for 
our  present  purpose  to  place  them  in  juxtaposition. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  indicate,  even  in  the  most  cursory  way,  the 
numerous  important  omissions  in  the  chapter  on  "  Gun-shot  Wounds" — 
omissions  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  of  the  seventeen  and  half  pages 
devoted  to  the  subject,  nearly  five  are  occupied  with  a  narrative  of  two 
cases,  the  interest  of  which  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  justify  their  insertion, 
when  many  matters  of  much  greater  importance  are  scarcely  so  much  as 
mentioned.  In  one  of  these  cases,  a  ball  passed  through  the  chest  between 
the  base  of  the  lung  and  the  diaphragm ;  penetrated  the  diaphragm ;  made 

its  way 

# 

"Between  the  stomach  and  transverse  arch  of  the  colon,  and,  without  wounding 
a  single  viscus,  lodged  in  the  muscular  parietcs  of  the  abdomen."  (p.  106.) 

Mr.  Cooper  thereupon  asks — 

"  Who  could  have  believed  the  ball  could  have  taken  the  course  it  did,  without 
woimding  the  lungs,  or  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera  ?"  (p.  106.) 

No  doubt  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  how  a  ball  may  make  its  way 
between  important  parts  without  wounding  them,  but  the  well-attested 
facts  of  the  kind  on  record  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  prepare  any 
tolerably  well-read  surgeon  for  such  an  occurrence. 

In  the  chapter  on  Suppuration  and  Abscess^  the  diagnosis  of  the  forma- 
tion of  matter  is  represented  as  being  unattended  with  the  slightest  dif- 
ficulty; or,  at  least,  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  any  difficulty 
.occurring  is  not  so  much  as  hinted  at.  And,  no  doubt,  when  all  the 
symptoms  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cooper  exist,  the  detection  of  matter  will 
be  easy  enough,  although  some  sufficiently  imjiortant  and  familiar  signs 
are  omitted ;  as,  for  example — pointing  of  the  skin  in  superficial,  and  pit- 
ting on  pressure  in  deep-seatecl,  suppuration.  But  it  is  a  very  serious 
omission,  that  the  student  would  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  present  work 
without  so  much  as  suspecting  that  the  diagnosis  of  matter,  lying  deep 
beneath  a  strong  aponeurosis  or  a  thick  layer  of  muscles,  is  often  ex- 
tremely obscure,  and  may  constitute  a  most  embarrassing  practical  diffi- 
culty. But  to  pass  from  what  is  not  said  to  what  is  said — Mr.  Cooper, 
after  stating  that  cellular  membrane  is  very  prone  to  suppuration,  and  is 
the  seat  of  most  "  common  abscesses,**  thus  proceeds : 

"  Hence,  matter  is  very  frequently  diffused  over  large  surfaces,  and  leads  to 
most  mischievous  results,  by  separatinff  this  universal  connecting  medium  from 
important  oi^ns  of  the  body."  (p.  127.) 

It  is  very  true,  that  matter  often  does  become  diffused  through  the 
cellular  tissue,  though  "  common  abscess"  is  not  just  the  case  in  which  that 
event  is  very  likely  to  occur;  but  we  are  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that 
Mr.  Cooper  fails  to  give  the  slightest  information  as  to  how  the  matter  of 
"  common  abscess"  is  circumscribed,  and  its  infiltration  through  the  cel- 
lular tissue  guarded  against.  Neither  does  he  explain  how  the  pus 
of  abscess — in  the  liver,  for  example — may  make  its  way  to  the  surface, 
without  becoming  diffused  in  transitu.  A  most  curiously  inappropriate 
illustration  is,  indeed,  incidentally  given  to  exemplify  the  process;  but 
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that  illustration,  it  will  be  seen,  is  calculated  to  convey  as  erroneous  an 
idea  of  the  pathology  of  abscess  as  could  well  be  conceived.  The  passage 
runs  thus: 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  situation  of  an  abscess,  it  generally  directs  itself  towards 
the  surface.  The  mutual  pressure  between  the  viscera  and  the  walls  of  the 
cavity y  which  is  shown  hy  the  facility  with  which  the  former  escape  when  those 
walls  are  accidentally  wounded^  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  would  he  difficult 
for  pus  to  make  its  way  into  a  serous  cavity :  although  it  is  not  common,  it  is, 
however,  well  known  that  such  a  result  may  occur,  and  that  abscesses  may  burst 
and  pour  their  contents  into  either  of  the  great  cavities."  (p.  129.) 

Amidst  the  account  given  of  acute  abscess,  such  as  it  is,  some  passages 
are  interspersed,  pretty  much  at  random,  respecting  what,  Mr.  Cooper 
says,  Chelius  and  other  surgeons  have  termed  "  cold  abscess"  (p.  126).  The 
term  "  cold  abscess"  by  no  means  originated  with  Chelius,  having  been  in  use 
among  French  surgeons  before  Chelius  was  born,  to  designate  the  affections 
called  chronic  abscesses  by  English  surgeons ;  and  it  is  to  these  abscesses, 
we  presume,  that  Mr.  Cooper  refers,  inasmuch  as  he  speaks  of  their  con- 
taining thin  unhealthy  pus,  of  the  serious  consequences  that  often  result 
after  they  open,  and  of  their  frequent  connexion  with  diseased  bone.  We 
must,  however,  confess  that  we  are  not  quite  certain  what  it  is  Mr.  Cooper 
really  means;  for  he  subsequently,  when  speaking  of  the  treatment  of 
abscess,  expresses  himself  thus : 

"  In  cases  of  encysted  tumours,  in  which,  instead  of  pus^  a  kind  of  serous 
secretion  is  thrown  out,  corresponding  to  what  is  sometimes  called  a '  cold  abscess* 

the  seton  may  be  desirable I  have  successfully  treated  such  cases  by  the 

introduction  of  a  scton,  but  cannot  think  that  this  disease  should  be  designated 
abscess."  (p.  130.) 

But,  immediately  after  intimating  this  sagacious  doubt,  Mr.  Cooper  pro- 
ceeds to  relate,  at  length,  two  cases,  which,  he  says,  "  may  be  regarded  as 
instances  of  what  is  termed  cold  abscess," — but  which  are  simply  cases  of 
serous  cysts  of  the  neck,  long  since  published  by  Mr.  Cooper,  in  '  Guy*8 
Hospital  Reports,*  as  cases  of  **  Hydrocele  of  the  Neck,"  and  again  men- 
tioned, at  p.  432  of  the  present  volume,  as  examples  of  this  latter  affection, 
being  thus  made  to  do  duty  a  third  time.  Now  all  this  is  a  very  fair 
average  example  of  the  loose,  confused  puzzling  way  in  which  Mr.  Cooper 
writes.  We  cannot  pretend  to  guess  why  serous  cysts  and  chronic  abscesses 
are  first  confounded  together — why  a  grave  opinion  is  next  hazarded,  that 
the  two  diseases  are  not  identical — and  why,  finally,  after  the  expressioa 
of  that  opinion,  two  cases  of  serous  cysts  are  adduced  '*  as  instances  of 
what  may  be  termed  cold  abscess."  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  given  the 
substance  of  everything  said  by  Mr.  Cooper,  that  can  be  in  any  way  inter- 
preted to  apply  to  chronic  abscess,  with  the  exception  of  some  o}>servationa 
respecting  psoas  and  lumbar  abscess,  to  which  we  shall  now  briefiy  refer. 

Of  the  symptoms  of  psoas  abscess  Mr.  Cooper  says  nothing  whatever ; 
but  he  tells  us,  it  requires  "  considerable  knowledge  and  close  investigatioa 
to  distinguish  it  from  hernia."  (p.  134.)  Very  well;  and  if  so,  the  student  will 
look  with  some  anxiety  for  an  account  of  the  signs  by  which  the  distinctioa 
is  to  be  effected.  This  brings  us  to  an  excellent  example  of  the  com- 
pendious manner  in  which  Mr.  Cooper  disposes  of  the  differential  diagnosis 
of  surgical  disease.  The  problem  is  to  discriminate  psoas  abscess  from, 
hernia — here  is  the  solution : 
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"The  history  of  the  case"  (no  history  of  the  disease  having  been  given),  "the 
appearance  of  the  patient,  and  the  strict  examination  of  the  sweUing,  must  be  the 
means  employed  for  forming  a  just  diagnosis  of  the  two  diseases."  (p.  134.) 

Mr.  Cooper'a  habitual  abstinence  from  enlarging  upon  the  diagnosis  of 
surreal  disease,  is  the  more  provoking,  inasmuch  as  he  occasionally 
breaks  >>ounds  and  trespasses  upon  the  domain  of  the  physician.  We  may 
as  well  give  the  result  of  one  of  these  excursions,  whicli  runs  thus  :  "  In 
pneumonia,  intense  heat  of  the  skin  is  the  great  patliognomonic  sign  of 
the  disease'*! 

Mr.  Cooper  recommends  a  method  of  treating  p-soas  abscess,  which, 
thoui^h  it  ''in  some  respects  has  proved  as  ineffectual  as  all  others, 
certainly  has  tended  to  lengthen  life  beyond  the  period  at  which  it  would 
have  terminated  had  the  abscess  been  opened."  He  first  endeavours  to 
amend  the  health  of  the  patient  by  means  of  nutritious  food,  porter,  strict 
rest,  t-onics,  and  iodine ;  under  this  treatment  the  patient's  general  condi- 
tion usually  improved,  but  at  length  : 

"  The  dresser,  perhaps,  informs  me  that  the  abscess  increases  in  size ;  I  walk 
from  the  bed,  or  perhaps  order  cold  to  be  applied  to  the  swelling,  hesitating  as  to 
what  is  best  to  be  done,  knowing  that  durectly  the  abscess  is  opened,  constitu- 
tional symptoms  will  set  in,  and  from  that  moment  the  patient  will  begin  to  sink. 
I  therefore  always  refrain  from  evacuating  the  abscess  until  tiie  tumour  on  the 
thigh  is  shut  out  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  by  an  adlicsive  iufiammation; 
and  this  object  I  have  attempted  to  effect  in  some  cases  by  applying  a  little 
pressure,  such  as  that  produced  by  a  weak  truss,  at  the  point  of  communication 
between  the  thigh  and  abdomen.  The  evidence  of  this  object  being  attained 
is  the  impossibility  of  pressing  the  fluid  into  the  abdomen,  and  the  diminished 
impulse  oi  the  femoral  tumour  on  coughing,  (p.  135.) 

It  IS  scarcely  worth  while  observing  that  a  psoas  abscess  does  not  com- 
manicate  with  "the  cavity  of  the  abdomen;"  but  it  is  certainly  quite  a 
new  fact  in  the  pathology  of  chronic  abscess,  that  adhesion  can  be  thus 
readily  produced  between  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  sac.  We  must  own 
that  we  entertain  a  strong  doubt  whether  the  communication  between  the 
two  portions  of  the  abscess  is  really  obliterated  by  the  i)res8ure  of  the 
truss  employed  by  Mr.  Cooper.  But  if  the  fact  be  really  so,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  to  external  chronic  abscesses,  in  which  either  the 
whole  or  a  considerable  portion  of  the  opposed  surfaces  could  be  brought 
into  contact,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  pus  by  a  valvular  opening,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  prove  most  valuable. 

We  can  touch  on  one  or  two  points  only  in  the  lectures  on  Diseases 
of  Bones.  And  first  we  may  observe,  that  tubercle  of  hone  is  not  so 
much  as  mentioned;  no  trifling  omission,  it  will  be  readily  admitted. 
Mollities  ossium  and  rachitis  aa-e  mentioned,  but  their  anatomical  cha- 
racters and  symptoms  are  completely  omitted;  and  it  would  almost 
appear  as  if  Mr.  Cooper  imagined  he  was  advancing  something  novel  in 
expressing  an  opinion  that  these  two  diseases  are  not  identical,  when  he 
Bays  (p.  193):  "I  believe  that  a  distinction  ouglU  to  be  nutde  between 
rickets  and  the  condition  I  have  described  as  mollities  ossium."  But  this 
is  mere  negligence;  the  same  kind  of  negligence  that  makes  Mr.  Cooper 
say  (in  the  passage  just  quoted)  that  he  has  "  described '  mollities  ossium, 
although  he  gave  no  "  description"  whatever  of  the  disease  beyond  writing 
down  its  name;  and  the  same  kind  of  negligence  that  makes  Mr.  Cooper 
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say  (at  p.  217)  that  hydatids  constitute  "a  very  rare  variety  ot  cysHform 
disease,**  and  then,  in  the  very  next  page,  flatly  contradict  himself  in  the 
following  words:  '^hydatids  are  not  to  he  classed  in  the  category  of 
cyatiform  tumours." 

We  shall  here  copy  aU  that  Mr.  Cooper  says  upon  the  subject  of 
deviations  of  the  spine ;  with  the  view  of  enabling  our  readers  to  form 
their  own  opinion,  from  an  unmutilated  extract,  how  far  his  description  of 
surgical  diseases  is  sufficient  and  satisfactory  : 

"  In  the  practice  of  your  profession  your  attention  will  frequently  be  directed 
to  the  treatment  of  distortions  of  the  spine  resulting  from  the  softening  of  the 
bones,  and  I  feel,  therefore,  that  I  am  bound  to  give  you  my  opinion  of  the  mode 
of  treatment  to  be  adopted.  I  repudiate  the  use  of  all  apparatus  and  mechanical 
treatment  of  any  kind  for  straightening  a  crooked  spine,  which  confine  the  patient 
to  the  recumbent  posture,  and  prevent  by  exclusion  from  air  and  gentle  exercise 
the  due  performance  of  the  natural  functions,  unless  there  be  pain  upon  pressure 
in  any  particular  point  of  the  spine  indicating  inflammation  and  prooably  ulcera- 
tion; under  these  circumstances  the  recumbent  posture  must  be  maintained  so 
long  as  the  above  indications  remain;  but  I  believe  bhsters,  moxas,  setons,  leeches, 
anf  other  local  means,  avail  hut  little. 

"  The  disease  is  a  constitutional  defect  in  healthy  nutrition,  and  can  be  remedied 
only  by  the  improvement  of  the  general  health,  although  it  is  true,  the  application 
of  simple  mechanical  means  may  aid  this  object  so  long  as  it  does  not  mterfcre 
with  tne  natural  and  vital  functions  of  life.  Use  common  sense,  therefore,  and 
bear  in  mind  that  however  the  preponderance  of  physical  disturbance  to  the  natural 
functions  of  the  spine  may  attract  your  attention,  this  state  is  only  a  result  of  a 
general  constitutional  deterioration,. and  that  without  the  improvement  of  health 
no  good  can  be  effected.  The  remedies  must  (to  be  useful)  be  directed  to  the 
removal  of  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  not  to  the  effects.  You  should  do  all  yoa 
can  to  strengthen  the  assimilative  powers;  and  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  nutrition  of  bone  is  most  at  fault,  means  should  be  adopted,  as  far  as  diet 
and  medicine  can  avail,  to  remedy  the  evil.  Such  diet,  for  instance,  should  be 
enjoined  as  contains  most  phosphate  of  lime :  beef  and  mutton,  and  what  is  termed 
Becoudary  bread,  are  therefore  advisable :  and  phosphoric  acid  should  at  the  same 
time  be  prescribed,  for  the  purpose  of  its  union  wiln  the  lime,  rendering  it  ca}>abIo 
of  bring  more  easily  absorbed.  Bottled  porter  will  also  assist  in  improving  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  patient;  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  bowela 
are  not  relaxed  so  as  to  carry  off  the  lime  too  quickly,  instead  of  leavijig  it  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  absorbents  of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  physical  treatment  indi- 
cated is  to  support  the  weight  of  the  trunk  by  the  most  simple  mecham'cal  means 
competent  to  relieve  the  affected  bones;  and  such  muscles  should  be  put  into 
gentle  action  as  have  a  tendency  to  counteract  the  unnatural  direction  tne  bones 
may  have  acquired  from  the  influence  of  the  existing  abnormal  causes,  viz.  the 
undue  disposition  of  the  weight  and  altered  muscular  action. 

"  Patients  labouring  under  this  affection  should  be  frequently  in  the  open  air, 
and  should  be  permitted  to  take  gentle  exercise;  but  must  avoid  most  cautiously 
the  slightest  fatigue  either  of  body  or  mind :  riding  in  an  open  carriage,  or  sailing 
on  the  sen,  is  the  very  best  kind  of  recreation  which  can  be  adopted. 

"  Tonics  of  different  kinds, — iodine,  and  other  alterative  and  sedative  medicines, — 
may  be  indicated;  but  I  cannot  lay  down  a  general  rule  to  direct  your  choice  of 
any  particular  remedies:  your  own  judgment,  and  the  experience  aerived  from  a 
knowledge  of  your  patient's  constitution,  should  influence  your  selection. 

"This  is  aU  the  advice  I  can  give  you  as  to  the  treatment  of  distorted  spine; 
and  although  folios  have  been  written  on  this  subject,  I  can  cull  from  them 
nothing  beyond  what  I  have  just  told  you;  unless,  indeed,  I  entered  into  a  detailed 
description  of  the  various  apparatus  employed,  the  different  gymnastic  exercises 
recommended,  the  formulce  for  the  favourite  medicines  prescribed,  and  the  recital 
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of  numerous  cases  illustrative  of  the  too  often  imaginary  efficacy  of  livpot helically 
infallible  nostrums."  (pp.  194,  195.) 

The  pcUhology  of  spinal  distortions,  it  will  be  observed,  is  comprised  in 
the  three  words — "  sofbenibg  of  the  bones."  Of  the  causes  little  more  is 
said  than  that  they  are  "  various,**  and  that  their  appreciation  is  essential 
for  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  patient  And  as  to  the  directions  for  the 
treatinenty  we  most  willingly  admit  that  they  are  judicious,  so  far  as  they  go ; 
but  whether  Mr.  Cooper  has  succeeded,  as  he  professes  to  have  done,  in 
culling  all  that  is  valuable  from  what  has  been  written  upon  deviations  uf 
the  spine,  and  embodying  it  in  the  foregoing  extract,  we  leave  our  readers 
to  judge. 

The  history  of  Injuries  of  the  Head  (including  fractures  of  the  cranium, 
concussion  and  compression  of  the  brain,  hernia  cerebri,  Sua,  <kc.)  is  com- 
pressed into  eight  and  a  half  pages.  The  omissions,  consequently,  must 
be  very  numerous;  but  we  find  one  piece  of  information  which  would  be 
very  interesting  were  it  correct.  With  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  brain 
in  concussion  of  that  organ,  Mr.  C!ooper  says,  at  page  225 :  *^Mr.  CoIIes,  of 
Dublin,  states  that  in  the  cases  (of  concussion)  he  had  examined,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  brain  was  diminished  in  size,  and  that  it  no  longer  com- 
pletely filled  the  cavity  of  the  cranium."  Such  a  confirmation,  by  so 
competent  an  authority,  of  Littre's  celebrated  observation  (to  which,  by  the 
way,  Mr.  Cooper  does  not  refer),  would  be  very  important;  but  we  do 
not  hap{>en  to  know  where  Mr.  Colles  has  made  the  statement  attributed 
to  him  by  Mr.  Cooper.  We  do  know,  however,  that  Mr.  Colles,  in  a 
report  of  his  lectures,  published  after  his  death  by  Mr.  Coy,  is  represented 
as  expressing  very  great  doubt  that  any  such  diminution  of  the  size  of  the 
brain  has  ever  been  observed  in  concussion. 

Four  lectures  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Dislocations.  We 
must  of  necessity  limit  ourselves  to  a  very  few  points  under  this  head,  and 
select  those  that  can  be  noticed  within  the  briefest  compass.  At  pages 
323-4,  it  \a  said  that  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  injured  joint 
facilitates  the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment;  and  byway  of  illustrating 
this  general  position,  Mr.  Cooper  observes — "  In  the  hinge  and  trochoidal 
joints,  he  (the  surgeon)  would  know  that  from  their  naturally  limited 
degree  of  motion,  the  displacement,  unless  the  injury  were  complicated 
with  fracture,  could  only  take  place  in  two  directions  ;'*  yet  at  pages  343 , 
349,  and  366  respectively,  Mr.  Cooper  describes  dislocation  of  the  elbow 
in  iivree  directions,  and  of  the  wrist  and  of  the  knee  in  four  directions, 
severally.  Now,  the  wrist  happens  to  be  one  of  the  hinge-joints,  in  which 
the  rule  previously  laid  down  by  Mr.  Cooper  docs  hold  good ;  for  we  doubt 
that  a  well-attested  case  of  IcUeral  dislocation  of  the  wrist  has  been 
recorded.  We  may  also  observe,  that  Mr.  Cooper  does  not  mention  the 
extreme  rarity  of  dislocations  of  the  wrist;  and,  so  far  as  the  dislocations 
backwards  and  forwards  are  concerned,  we  probably  find  the  explanation  of 
that  omission  by  referring  to  his  account  of  fractures  of  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  radius,  where  it  is  said : 

"  Fractures  of  the  lower  part  of  the  radius  are  often  misunderstood,  and  may  be 
taken  for  incomplete  dislocation  of  the  wrist ;  but  the  power  of  restoiiug  its  normal 
conformation  bv  a  slight  force,  together  with  the  crepitus,  is  sulficicnt  to  distin- 
guish this  accident  from  dislocation."  (p.  268.) 

17-ix,  18 
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Now  the  surgeon  who  depends  upon  the  signs  here  given  to  distinguish 
fracture  of  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  radius  from  dislocation  of  the  wrist, 
will  roost  frequently  fall  into  error;  for  a  slight  force  is  not  always 
sufficient  to  restore  the  natural  conformation  of  the  joint,  and,  what  is 
more  important,  crepitus  is  most  commonly  absent.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
frequent  absence  of  the  ordinary  signs  of  fracture  in  these  cases,  that  led 
to  the  long  prevalent  belief  of  the  frequency  of  dislocations  of  the  wrist 
With  reference  to  the  knee-joint,  Mr.  Cooper  is  of  opinion  that  dislocatioQ 
of  the  tibia  forwards  upon  the  femur  is  a  much  rarer  accident  than  dis* 
placement  of  the  same  bone  backwards.  It  is  curious  how  authorities  differ 
upon  this  point.  Some,  as  Duvemey,  have  even  denied  the  possibility  of 
dislocation  of  the  tibia  forwards ;  while  others,  as  Boyer,  dispute  the  occur- 
rence of  the  displacement  backwards.  If  we  appeal  to  statistics  to  decide 
between  conflicting  authorities,  it  appears  from  the  cases  collected  by 
Velpeau,  that  the  displacement  forwards  is  the  more  frequent  of  the  two; 
for  in  twenty-one  cases  of  complete  dislocation  of  the  knee,  eight  only 
were  backwards,  while  thirteen  were  forwards. 

Mr.  Cooper  thinks  that  "the  strength  of  the  ligaments  &c,  almost 
precludes  the  possibility  of  dislocation  of  the  sternal  extremity  of  the 
clavicle  backwards  from  external  violence.**  (p.  332.)  And  dislocation  of 
the  sternal  extremity  of  the  clavicle  upwards,  he  says,  "  can  hardly  take 
place.**  (p.  333.)  The  two  dislocations  here  in  question  no  doubt  are  of 
rare  occurrence,  the  latter  more  especially;  but  there  are  at  least  nine 
authentic  cases  of  traumatic  dislocation  of  the  sternal  extremity  of  the 
clavicle  backwards  upon  record ;  and  MM.  Sedillot  and  Baraduc  have  each 
published  a  case  of  the  dislocation  upwards  (one  complete,  the  other 
incom])lete),  which  establish  the  occurrence  of  the  displacement  in  thai 
direction  beyond  all  doubt. 

Mr.  Cooper  discusses  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  with  a  brevity  that 
renders  some  of  his  statements  very  obscure ;  but  so  far  as  we  can  gather 
his  meaning,  much  of  what  he  says  is  open  to  objection : 

"  The  head  of  the  humerus  (we  are  first  told)  may  be  dislocated  in  three  dif- 
ferent directions — namely,  downwards  into  the  axilla;  downwards, ybrirarti*,  and 
inwards,  upon  the  venter  of  the  scapula ;  and  backwards  and  outwards  upon  the 
dorsum."  (p.  337.) 

But  nineteen  lines  further  down  it  is  said — 

"  Of  the  three  kinds  of  dislocation  to  which  the  humerus  is  liable,  that  down- 
wards into  the  axilla  is  the  most  common,  that  backwards  and  inwards  next,"  &c. 

Here,  then,  the  species  of  dislocation,  which  a  moment  since  belonged 
to  the  class  of  dislocation  forwcurds,  is  now  ranked  among  the  dislocations 
hackwa/rds.  Nor  is  this  an  error  of  the  press ;  for  the  same  statement  is 
thus  distinctly  repeated,  in  italics  as  we  copy  it,  at  p.  340 — "  Didocaiion 
of  the  humerus^  hdckwards  and  inwardsj  upon  the  venter  of  the  aoapula.** 
Any  doubt  that  might  exist  as  to  the  variety  of  dislocation  Mr.  Cooper 
means  to  refer  to  here,  is  removed  by  his  adding — ''  in  this  dislocation  the 
head  of  the  humerus  is  thrown  beneath  the  coracoid  process.**  Conse- 
quently, in  sub-coracoid  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  the  head  of  the  bone, 
according  to  Mr.  Cooper,  is  displaced  backwards !  So  far  as  we  can  collect, 
Mr.  Cooper  denies  the   existence  of   intra-coracoid  dislocation   of  the 
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hamenu,  therefore  we  cannot  say  in  what  direction  he  would  describe  the 
head  of  the  bone  as  being  thrown  in  that  displacement.  As  to  the  account 
giTen  of  the  symptoms  of  the  several  varieties  of  dislocation  of  the 
humems,  it  will  be  enough  to  quote  the  following  passage  from  what  is 
said  respecting  ''  dislocation  into  the  axilla." 

"  Some  have  stated  that  the  head  of  the  displaced  bone  may  be  felt  in  the 
axilla;  this  can  only  be  in  very  thin  people,  and  is  productive  of  verv  great  pain ; 
and  as  it  leads  to  no  useful  object,  I  hold  it  unnecessary  to  seek  for  this  addi- 
tional proof  of  dislocatioiL"  (p.  338.) 

It  may  be  well  to  observe,  in  connexion  with  this  extract,  that  nothing 
whatever  is  said  respecting  the  differential  diagnosis  of  dislocations  of  the 
humerus;  nor  is  the  slightest  intimation  given  to  the  student,  that  such 
accidents  as  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  acromion  process,  and  of  the  anato* 
mical  and  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus,  possibly  might  be,  and,  the  second 
especially,  actually  have  been,  confounded  with  dislocation  of  the  humerus. 
We  have,  perhaps,  said  enough  to  convey  a  fair  idea  of  Mr.  Cooper*s  chapters 
upon  Dislocation.     We  may,  however,  add,  that  he 

**  Doubts  the  possibility  of  complete  displacement  of  the  astragalus  (forwards) 
happening,  excepting  under  such  circumstances  as  would  render  immediate  ampu- 
tation unavoidable."  (p.  377.) 

Certainly  this,  though  somewhat  surprising,  needs  no  comment. 

Next  comes  the  portion  of  the  work  devoted  to  the  Surgery  of  BegionSf 
and  we  are  induced  to  extract  the  following  passage  from  the  section  upon 
''  The  Posterior  or  Occipital  Begion"  of  the  cranium,  because  it  is  conve- 
nient from  its  brevity,  and  at  the  same  time  admirably  illustrates  some  of 
the  most  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  present  work: 

"  A  diarthrodial  joint  connects  the  occiput  and  atlas  at  this  region,  forming  an 
articulation  in  which  anchylosis  sometimes  occurs ;  this  must  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  diseases  of  the  region."  (p.  390.) 

The  few  preceding  words  constitute  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of 
what  is  stud  respecting  that  formidable  and  not  very  unfrequent  disease, 
caries  of  the  first  two  cervical  vertebrae ;  for  we  venture  to  conjecture  that 
Mr.  Cooper  had  that  affection  floating  in  his  mind,  in  some  loose,  vague 
kind  of  way,  when  he  wrote  the  passage  just  quoted.  True  it  is,  anchy- 
losis is  the  antecedent  to  the  word  tfiis,  which  we  have  printed  in  italics ; 
and  therefore,  according  to  strict  grammatical  construction,  cmchylosis 
of  the  occipito-axold  articulation  is  the  disease  actually  referred  to.  We 
do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  dbpute  that  anchylosis  does  constitute  a  disease ; 
although,  in  this  particular  instance,  above  all  others,  perhaps,  it  may 
practically  be  regarded  as  the  termination,  by  cure,  of  a  most  dangerous 
malady:  but  is  it  not  extraordinary  that  the  history  of  the  antecedent 
malady  is  completely  ignored,  and  its  rarest  termination  alone  noticed) 

The  chapters  upon  Injuries  of  t?ie  Abdomen  are  a  decided  improvement 
upon  the  preceding  portions  of  the  work ;  but  are  by  no  means  free  from 
many  important  omissions,  and  present  several  of  those  damaging  slips 
which  Mr.  Cooper  so  frequently  makes  through  sheer  inadvertence.  The 
rambling  diffuseness  of  our  author's  style  renders  it  very  difficult  to  find 
passages  of  manageable  length  for  quotation ;  the  annexed  one,  however, 
may  answer  our  purpose,  but  we  must  premise  it  by  observing,  that 
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Travers's  celebrated  experiment,  (which  Mr.  Cooper  does  not  mention,)  in 
which  the  continuity  of  the  intestinal  canal  of  a  dog  was  restored  after  the 
gut  had  been  circularly  constricted  by  a  ligature,  gave  rise  to  a  speculatiTe 
conjecture,  that  a  similar  result  might  possibly  be  obtained  in  the  human 
subject.     Of  this  purely  hypothetical  proceeding  Mr.  Cooper  thus  speaks: 

"  Some  have  recommended  that  the  upper  extremity  of  the  intestine  should  be 
passed  into  the  lower,  and  that  a  ligature  he  then  appfied  around  the  whole.    This 

{)roduces  contact  of  the  peritonte^  coat  of  the  intestine  above  and  below  the 
ig^iture,  and  as  adhesive  inflammation  is  set  np,  an  effusion  of  plastic  matter  soon 
covers  the  lij^ture,  and  re-establishes  the  continuity  of  the  external  part  of  the 
canal;  the  ligature  itself,  and  the  constricted  portion,  ultimately  slouching  off 
internally,  and  being  conveyed  away  with  the  excretions.  It  has  been  objected  to 
this  operation,  that,  in  bringing  the  severed  ends  of  the  intestine  together,  a  serous 
is  presented  to  a  mncous  surface,  and  that  these  two  structures  are  not  fitted  for 
union;  but  it  is  not  intended  in  this  operation  that  they  shall  unite:  the  union  is 
caused  by  the  effusion  of  the  plastic  matter  from  the  external  surfaces  above  and 
below  the  ligature,  and  from  serous  to  serous  membrane,  the  whole  of  the  intestine 
included  in  the  ligature  bein^  destroyed,  and  sloughing  away.  M.  Jobert  has 
proposed,  as  an  improvement  m  the  above  operation,  to  mvert  the  inferior  extre- 
mity before  the  superior  is  introduced.  In  that  case,  two  serous  membranes  are 
brought  in  contact,  and  the  union  may  take  plac6  at  once  between  them ;  but^ 
under  these  circumstances,  the  invaginated  portion  would  not  be  included  in  a 
ligature,  but  retained  in  position  by  suture."  (p.  451.) 

The  student,  after  perusing  this  passage,  would  scarcely  suspect  that  we 
should  be  guilty  of  outrageously  violent  moZpractice  in  adopting  the  prac- 
tice  in  question ;  fur  Mr.  Cooper  seems — but,  of  course,  only  seems — ^to 
consider  it  both  rational  and  feasible.  We  need  hardly  say,  that  M.  Jobert 
proposed  his  method  of  invagination  as  an  improvement  on  that  of 
Ramdohr,  and  not  to  replace  a  proceeding,  which  no  one  ever  had  the  wild 
hardihood  to  practise  on  the  human  subject. 

Mr.  Cooper  appears  to  lean  towards  the  opinion,  that  it  is  preferable, 
when  a  wounded  intestine  is  completely  divided, 

"  To  establish  an  artificial  anus,  and  leave  nature  to  her  own  efforts  for  the 
ultimate  restoration  of  the  patient;  and  this  (he  adds)  does  not  indeed  ap))ear  to 
be  so  difficult  a  process  as  may  be  supposed,  particularly  if  nature  be  judiciously 
assisted  by  the  art  of  the  surgeon."  (p.  452.)  •* 

In  the  practice  which  Mr.  Cooper  here  seems  to  recommend — we  say 
aeema,  for  he  does  not  express  a  decided  opinion, — ^we  may  be  allowed  to 
express  our  concurrence.  Our  reasons  for  this  opinion  were  assigned  in 
the  pages  of  one  of  our  predecessors,  (Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.  vol.  xxiii.) 
and  we  need  not  repeat  them  here. 

Mr.  Cooper  passes  over  the  treatment  of  Artificial  Anus,  consequent 
upon  wounds  of  the  intestines,  very  superficially  indeed.  The  medical 
treatment  he  recommends  is  very  judicious,  but  the  only  description  of 
operative  interference  mentioned,  is  the  destruction  of  the  '^  Eperon'*  by 
means  of  Dupuytren's  enterotome.  But  the  prominence, — nay,  the  very 
existence — of  the  ''  Eperou"  is  governed  by  the  amount  of  the  protrusion 
of  the  intestine  from  the  abdomen,  and  the  extent  of  the  loss  of  substance 
it  sustains ;  and,  consequently,  however  important  a  part  the  "  Eperon** 
may  play  in  artificial  anus  resulting  fi*om  sphacelated  hernia,  its  presence, 
to  any  prejudicial  extent  at  least,  must  be  exceptional  in  artificial  anus 
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from  wounded  intestine,  and  therefore,  the  enterotome  can  be  scarcely  ever 
applicable  in  such  cases. 

Within  a  very  few  pages  we  find  another  example,  to  add  to  those  already 
adduced,  of  the  unceremonious  way  in  which  Mr.  Cooper  contradicts 
himself: 

**  When  the  urinary  bladder  is  raptured,  if  the  lesion  involves  any  portion 
covered  by  peiitonieum,  death  rapidly  follows,  and  medical  treatment  is  completely 
unavailing,  as  the  patient  dies  without  rallying  from  the  state  of  collapse,  ana, 
€X>nseqaently,  antiphlogistic  means  cannot  be  had  recourse  to."  (p.  458.) 

This  is  very  positive  and  precise,  but  let  us  contrast  it  with  the  following 
passa^  in  the  same  page : 

"  £ven  where  the  peritonieum  has  undergone  lesion,  there  may  be  reasonable 
hope  of  recovery,  if  the  quantity  of  urine  extravasated  be  not  large,  and  if  judicious 
means  be  employed  to  prevent,  or  combat,  or  subdue  {jeritonitis."  (p.  458.) 

We  had  only  intended  to  place  Mr.  Cooper's  conflicting  statements  side 
by  side;  but,  in  reference  to  the  former  of  the  two  quotations  just  made, 
we  must  remark,  that  so  far  from  death  always  rapidly  following  rupture 
of  the  bladder  involving  its  peritoneal  coat,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  very 
remarkable  circumstance,  that,  in  many  cases  of  that  accident,  the 
symptoms  of  peritonitis  set  in  rather  insidiously,  and  the  patient  may  live 
a  week  or  more.  As  concerns  the  second  extract,  we  think  it  goes  too  far 
in  its  contradiction  of  the  first;  for,  we  believe,  we  are  warranted  in  saying, 
that  there  iif  scarcely  more  than  a  single  instance  on  record,  of  ultimate  reco- 
very from  rupture  of  the  bladder  including  its  peritoneal  coat.*  Dupuytren, 
indeed,  concluded  from  the  post-mortem  appearances  in  one  case,  that 
recovery  might  possibly  ensue  after  this  accident ;  and  perhaps  it  might. 
But  there  is  a  long  distance  between  a  "  reasonable  hope**  of  cure,  and  a 
conjectural  possibility  of  such  a  favourable  event,  unsupported,  we  believe, 
by  a  solitary  instance  of  its  occurrence. 

We  purposed  to  examine,  somewhat  in  detail,  the  chapters  upon  Hernia, 
bat  we  shall  merely  copy  the  following  novel  diagnostic  sign  of  congenital 
hernia: 

*'  The  diagnosis  of  the  congenital  character  of  the  hernia  may  be  formed  to  a 
certain  extent,  from  the  testicle  constituting  a  second  tumour  immediately  below  tlie 
true  hernial  protrusion,  (p.  491.) 

It  is  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  in  ordinary  inguinal  hernia,  the  testicle 
forms  "  a  second  tumour**  (that  is  to  say,  if  we  can  term  the  testicle  a 
tumour)  below  the  hernia;  while-  in  congenital  hernia,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  commonly  thought  that  the  testicle  is,  in  a  manner,  confounded  with 
the  tumour;  so  that  it  is  difficult,  or  may  even  be  impossible,  to  distinguish 
it.     Mr.  Cooper,  however,  appears  to  think  otherwise. 

We  have  now  examined  somewhat  more  than  half  of  Mr.  Cooper*s 
work,  and  we  prefer  devoting  our  remaining  space  to  a  few  extracts,  which 
may  give  a  more  favourable  idea  of  the  author*s  performance  than  what 
we  have  hitherto  said  is  calculated  to  convey;  but  before  doing  so,  we 
must  say  a  very  few  words  upon  another  point. 

Mr.  Cooper  refers  very  sparingly  to  the  opinions  and  practice  of  other 

*  This  one  Instance  was  transferred  to  our  pages  from  Mr.  Rynd's  valuable  "  Observations  on 
Strictures/'  p.  48.     (See  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  vol.  iv.  p.  173.) 
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surgeons,  and  be  occasionally  carries  this  reserve  so  far,  tbat  he  seems  to 
lay  claim  to  what  does  not  rightfully  belong  to  him.  At  p.  863,  for 
example,  Mr.  Cooper  describes  a  method  of  amputation,  that  he  has  '*  been 
lately"  in  the  habit  of  performin<^,  which  is  absolutely  identical  with 
M.  Sedillot*8  ''  mixed  method,"  combining  the  flap  and  the  circular  opera- 
tions. And  again,  at  p.  94 7^  Mr.  Cooper  proposes  to  perform  tracheotomy 
in  certain  intractable  cases  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  larynx  ^  with  the 
object  of  placing  the  inflamed  and  ulcerated  mucous  membrane  in  a  con- 
dition in  which  it  can  remain  in  a  perfect  state  of  rest;**  and  adds,  ^  I 
acknowledge  that  I  have  never  myself  performed  the  operation  of  tracheo- 
tomy with  this  view;  though  I  once  advised  its  adoption;"  yet  this 
operation  was,  long  since^  not  only  proposed  for  the  attainment  of  this 
object,  but  successfully  performed,  by  Professor  Porter,  as  may  be  seai 
by  referring  to  his  very  valuable  work  on  the  Larjmx. 

We  have  already  said  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  select  passages  from  the 
present  volume,  that  are  at  once  of  moderate  length,  and,  at  the  same  time^ 
fairly  represent  the  writer's  views.  We  therefore  prefer  extracting,  as  fully 
as  our  space  allows,  from  what  is  said  upon  one  or  two  subjects,  to  multi- 
plying shorter  quotations.  And  we  shall  first  copy  the  following  observa- 
tions respecting  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  ascertaining  the  condition  of 
the  parts,  when  decided  symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia  exist,  even 
though  the  surgeon  encounters  during  the  operation  a  state  of  things, 
which  might,  primd  fcicie,  justify  the  supposition  that  a  tumouc  of  another 
description  had  been  mistaken  for  a  hernia.  The  passages  bearing  upon 
this  point  are  scattered  over  twenty-five  pages,  but  we  shall  here  connect 
them  together  in  one  extract. 

"  On  dividing  the  tendon  of  the  external  abdominal  oblic[ue  muscle,  instead  of 
exposing  the  hernial  sac,  we  may  discover  a  varicose  condition  of  the  spermatic 
veins,  a  hydrocele  of  the  chord,  an  undescended  testicle,  or  a  cyst,  perhaps,  con- 
nected with  the  ovarium ;  or  a  steatomatous  tumour  may  conceal  the  herma  from 
view.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  in  all  cases  to  be  prepared  for  such  contingencies, 
and  even  when  they  are  met  with,  if  the  symptoms  of  nemia  are  present,  whatever 
the  concomitants  may  be,  the  malady  must  not  be  referred  to  them,  but  careftd 
examination  further  made,  to  ascertain,  beyond  all  question,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  a  visceral  protrusion.  In  a  former  lecture,  I  mentioned  the  case  of  a  surgeon, 
who,  in  seeking  for  hernia,  found  hydrocele  of  the  chord ;  without  further  investi- 
gation, he  set  this  down  as'the  origin  of  the  symptoms,  and  allowed  the  hernia, 
which,  in  fact,  existed,  to  remain  constricted  until  the  lite  of  the  patient  was  sacri- 
ficed. I  therefore  again  uige  the  necessity  for  pushing  inquiry  in  such  cases  to 
the  most  extreme  limits,  i  have  myself  met  with  considerable  difficulty  whilst 
operating  in  a  case  of  congenital  bubonocele,  from  mistaking  a  nondescended 
testicle  for  a  hernial  sac :  very  lately,  my  colleague,  Mr.  Cock,  in  operating  in  a 
case  of  bubonocele,  found  a  second  tumour  beside  the  protruded  mtestine,  and 
upon  dividing  the  stricture  a  quantity  of  viscid  fluid  escaped.  He  was  conse- 
quently led  to  consider  it  as  an  encysted  tumour,  proceeding  probably  from  the  ova- 
rium. The  unexpected  occurrence  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  completion  of  the 
operation ;  as  the  hernia  was  reduced,  and  the  patient  recovered,  rsoas  abscess 
sometimes  makes  its  way  into  the  inguinal  canal,  and  when  concomitant  with 
bubonocele,  pus  might  escape  during  the  operation.  A  case  occurred  some  time 
ago  at  Epsom,  in  woich,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  hernia,  a  tumour  was  discovered 
in  the  abdomen;  the  tumour  was,  however,  distinctly  fluctuating;  it  was  therefore 
punctured,  and  pus  let  out :  the  evacuation  of  the  matter  satisfied  the  sureeon ;  he 
set  down  all  the  symptoms  to  the  account  of  the  abscess,  and  did  not  seek  for  any* 
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thing  farther.  As  the  opening  of  the  abscess  did  not,  however,  relieve  the  patient 
(the  symptoms  of  hernia  remaining),  in  a  short  time  he  died,  and  upon  post-mortem 
examination  a  hernia  was  found  in  addition  to  the  abseess  from  which  the  matter 
had  been  discharged."  (pp.  491,  492.) 

"  Supposing  an  enlarged  gland  be  exposed,  it  should  be  removed,  and  the  inves- 
tigation continued ;  for  it  is  very  probable  that,  under  tlie  circLLn)stances  described, 
a  nemial  tumour  may  yet  be  discovered  behind  the  enlarged  gland.  Sir  Astlcy 
Cooper  mentions  a  case,  in  his  published  lectures,  of  a  patient  bein^  admitted  into 
Guy^s  Hospital,  with  a  strangulated  femoral  hernia,  to  which  he  had  had  a  poultice 
applied  for  three  days,  under  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  bubo.  Wnen  the 
operation  was  performed,  the  intestine  was  found  in  a  state  of  gangrene,  and  the 
patient  died.  Another  case  is  mentioned,  in  which  a  surgeon  not  only  poulticed, 
t>ut  also  opened  a  femoral  hernia,  believing  it  to  be  abscess,  and  the  patient  died  two 
days  after.  I  witnessed  the  same  mistake  in  Norwich,  several  years  ago ;  but  in 
that  case  the  patient  survived,  and  an  artificial  anus  proved  only  a  temporary 
inconvenience,     (pp.  503,  504.) 

"  The  operation  for  strangulated  hernia  may  be  complicated  by  the  co-existence 
of  a  hydrocele :  and  in  a  case  in  which  we  may  have  carefully  dissected  down  to 
the  tumour,  an  escape  of  fluid,  and  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  swelling,  may 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  a  hydrocele  has  been  mistaken  for  a  hernia.     Such  a 
conclusion  onght  not,  however,  to  prevent  further  iuvestigution ;  the  tiugcr  stiould 
he  passed  upwards  to  the  ring,  to  examine  if  there  be  not  some  otlier  tumour ;  as 
it  may  be  that  a  hernia  in  a  distinct  peritoneal  sac,  may  be  placed  in  front  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  or  may,  indeed,  have  passed  down  into  it ;   in  either  case  the 
hernia^  umess  it  were  liberated,  would  lead  to  the  destruction  of  life.     A  patient 
consulted  Mr.  (>olman,  of  Norwich,  on  account  of  a  swelling  in  the  right  inguinal 
region,  sufTering  at  the  same  time  from  all  the  symptoms  of  hernia^  which  would 
not  yield  to  the  usual  remedies,  nor  could  the  tumour  be  reduced.     Mr.  Martineau 
was  called  in  consultation,  and  the  operation  for  strangulated  hernia  was  deter- 
mined upon.     Upon  opening  the  membranous  covering  to  the  tumour  bv  careful 
dissection,  a  quantity  of  fluid  made  its  escape,  which  satisfied  the  mina  of  Mr. 
Colman  that  tne  swelling  was  not  a  hernia,  and  therefore  he  desisted  from  further 
exploration.    Mr.  Martineau,  however,  strongly  recommended  him  to  continue  his 
search :  but  he  neglected  to  do  so,  and  the  patient  died  without  any  abatement  of 
the  symptoms.    Cm  a  post-mortem  examination,  it  was  found  that  a  hernia  existed 
at  the  internal  ring,  within  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  round  ligament,  which 
had  also  contained  the  water  that  had  been  evacuated,  constituting  a  hydrocele  of 
the  round  ligament,  complicated  with  hernia — a  very  rare  disease.    There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  further  exploration  should  have  been  made  in  this  case,  as  the  libe* 
ration  of  the  strangulated  intestine  would  have  ottered  a  fair  chance  of  the  patient's 
recovery."  (pp.  615,  516.) 

We  take  the  following  passages,  respecting  the  operations  of  Lithotrity 
and  Lithotomy  respectively,  from  the  chapters  upon  Stone  in  the  Bladder : 

"  Our  attention  must  next  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  circumstances 
mider  which  the  operation  of  breaking  down  the  stone,  technically  termed  lithotrity, 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  operation  of  lithotomy.  This  subject  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  manv  eminent  surgeons,  and  lengthened  dissertations  have  been  the 
result.  1  think,  however,  that  very  few  words  need  be  said  on  the  subject.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  cases  in  which  lithotrity  is  infinitely  preferable  to 
Uthotomy ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  there  are  many  others  to  which  it  is  wholly 
inapplicable :  nor  are  the  means  of  judging  between  these  two  conditions  at  all 
dif^ult ;  and  the  circumstances  which  should  regulate  the  choice  are  few,  and 
easily  appreciated.  In  cases  of  small  stone,  when  the  bladder  is  capable  of  con- 
taining about  six  ounces  of  water  for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  urethra  is  of 
normal  size,  1  believe  the  operation  of  lithotrity  may  always  be  recommended ;  and 
not  even  a  moderately  diseased  state  of  the  kidneys  neea  prohibit  this  operation, 
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although  in  lithotomy  the  same  extent  of  disease  would  involve  a  considerable 
increase  of  danger :  indeed,  in  approoriate  cases,  the  operation  of  crushing  the 
stone  is  comparatively  so  simple,  tnat  tnere  is  a  just  hope  of  the  morbid  conditioii 
of  the  kidneys  becoming  improved  after  the  removal  or  the  calculus,  unless  th^ 
have  undergone  some  organic  change ;  and  even  then  improvement  may  be  expected 
from  the  removal  of  so  great  a  source  of  irritation."  (p.  581.) 

"  Although  circumstances  mav  arise  that  may  render  the  operation  of  Uthotrxty 
unsafe,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  that  oflithotomy  should  be  performed ;  for, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  first  fully  to  ascertain  that 
the  general  health  of  the  patient  renders  him  fit  to  be  subjected  to  such  an  ordeaL 
In  the  first  place,  I  should  saj  the  state  of  the  urine  shoula  be  strictly  investigated; 
and  if  it  be  found,  by  the  appUcation  of  heat  or  nitric  acid,  to  contain  a  large  quantitj 
of  albumen,  free  from  the  colouring  principle  of  the  blood,  the  patient  must  be  con- 
sidered totally  unfit,  at  least  at  the  time,  to  be  exposed  to  the  nazard  of  the  opera- 
tion. The  state  of  the  heart  and  lun^,  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  more  espe- 
ciallv  of  the  liver,  should  each  be  the  object  of  close  investigation ; — ^I  say  especially 
of  the  liver,  on  account  of  the  liability  of  that  organ  to  disease,  and  not  unfre- 
(juently  to  a  fatty  de^neration,  concomitant  with  which  the  vital  powers  are 
invariably  much  diminished,  and  the  subject  of  the  complaint  rendered  incapable 
of  sustaining  the  reparative  efforts  of  the  constitution.  Such  cases  are  not,  now- 
ever,  to  be  despairea  of:  medicinal  means  should  be  employed,  change  of  air  and 
scene  recommended  to  the  patient,  and  he  will  probably  be  restored  to  a  condition 
in  which  he  may  be  able  to  under^  the  operation  with  reasonable  prospect  of  a 
successful  result.  When  none  of  these  cogent  reasons  exist  for  delaying  the 
operation  of  lithotomy,  there  is  a  previous  preparation  which  the  patient  ought 
invariably  to  be  submitted  to,  and  for  which  no  general  plan  can  be  laid  down,  as 
it  must  in  every  instance  be  regulated  by  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  the 
individual.  Thus,  in  plethoric  babits,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
depletion,  and  both  bloodletting  and  purging  may  be  requisite ;  indeed,  I  have 
generally  found  them  more  efficacious  when  conjointly  employed  than  when  either 
has  alone  been  resorted  to.  In  cases  of  great  obesity,  it  may  also  i)e  necessanr 
to  reduce  a  patient  before  the  operation  can  be  safely  performed ;  and  my  friena, 
Mr.  Green,  some  years  ago  had  a  patient  from  Manchester,  who,  when  he  first 
consulted  him,  weighed  twenty-six  stone  :  he  was  reduced,  bv  strict  dietetic  disci- 
pline, to  nineteen  stone,  and  was  then  successfully  subjected  to  the  operation  of 
lithotomy. 

"  It  is  also  highly  desirable  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  his 
body,  for  what  he  has  to  under^ ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  proper  to  describe  to 
him  the  position  in  which  he  will  be  placed  during  the  operation, — ^for  I  have  not 
unfrequently  seen  a  patient,  particularly  in  the  better  class  of  life,  who  had 
heroic^y  made  up  his  mind  to  submit  to  the  operation,  and  walked  &inly  up  to 
the  table,  completely  ^ive  way  on  learning  the  constrained  position  in  which  he 
was  to  be  placed.  It  is  also  of  great  use  to  prevail  on  the  patient,  for  a  few  days 
before  the  operation,  to  remain  occasionally  for  five  or  ten  minutes  in  the  attitude 
of  grasping  the  soles  of  his  feet,  in  order  to  accustom  the  muscles  to  so  unusual  a 
position ;  and  this  not  only  diminishes  the  terror,  but  also  the  distress,  which 
would  otherwise  produce  a  CTcat  increase  of  excitement  during  the  operation. 

"  The  nigjht  previous  to  the  operation,  a  purgative  should^e  administered,  and 
in  the  morning  an  enema  given,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  complete  evacuation 
of  the  rectum.  In  persons  of  very  irritable  habits,  it  is  dso  advisable,  after  the 
action  caused  by  the  enema  has  ceased,  to  inject  about  thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  in 
an  ounce  of  gruel,  into  the  bowel,  with  the  view  of  lessening  the  muscular  irrita- 
bility of  the  parts,  and  also  to  produce  a  beneficial  sedative  effect  after  the  operation 
has  been  performed.  Let  me  here  suggest  that  the  surgeon  himself  snould  be 
certain  that  all  these  preparations  have  oeen  effected  before  the  appointed  period 
for  the  operation,  so  that  when  the  time  arrives,  the  patient's  nund  may  not  be 
kept  in  agitation  by  unnecessary  delay."  (pp.  587 — 589.) 
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**  In  the  course  of  my  practice  I  have  performed  the  operation  of  lithotomy  on 
134  different  individuals,  and  my  average  of  success  has  been  fourteen  out  of 
fifteen.  A  large  number  of  these  were,  however,  young  persons,  and  in  them  the 
danger  is  far  less  than  in  patients  who  have  attained  the  age  of  puberty. 

"  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  operation  of  lithotnty  is  fast  superseding  that 
of  lithotomy;  and  although  the  above  statistics  would  encourage  us  to  look 
forward  with  some  confidence  as  to  the  result  of  the  latter  operation  under  com- 
monly favourable  circumstances,  I  do  not  consider  that  it  ought  ever  to  be  adopted, 
and  the  danger  incurred  (which  must  always  to  a  certain  extent  be  present),  in 
any  case  in  which  the  safer  operation  of  lithotrity  can  be  employed."  (p.  610.) 

We  must  conclude  with  extracting  the  two  following  cases  of  entrance 
of  air  into  the  veins :  the  first  of  which  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
instance  of  the  event  that  has  yet  been  recorded : 

*•  The  following  case  occurred  to  Dr.  Willis,  of  Barnes : — On  the  25th  of  March, 
1848,  Dr.  Willis  performed  the  operation  of  putting  a  seton  into  the  neck  of  a 
man  suffering  from  chronic  laryn^tis :  the  seton  needle  was  inserted  about  two 
and  a  half  inches  above  the  supenor  edge  of  the  sternum :  at  the  moment  of  its 
entrance.  Dr.  Willis  heard  a  peculiar  hissing  sound,  so  that  he  thought  he  bad 
opened  a  subcutaneous  abscess  communicating  with  the  windpipe ;  a  glance  at  the 
face  of  the  patient  told,  however,  of  a  more  serious  accident— the  sound  was  pro- 
duced by  the  entrance  of  air  into  a  small  vein  that  had  been  punctured  in  the 
operation.  The  man  was  deadly  pale ;  he  fainted,  then  became  rigid  and  convulsed. 
Dr.  M^illis  immediately  compressed  the  orifice,  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  more  air, 
and  sent  off  to  Putney  for  Dr.  Cormack.  Upon  consultation  it  was  decided  on  to 
try  the  effect  of  bleetunff  from  the  arm ;  the  pulse,  which  was  almost  imperceptible, 
then  became  good,  and  the  patient  appeared  to  be  in  many  respects  relieved. 
Mr.  Syme  was  now  sent  for;  he  concurred  in  the  treatment  that  had  been  adopted, 
and  suggested  the  application  of  warm  fomentations  to  the  feet,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  little  wme :  the  patient  did  not,  however,  rally  after  this  time,  but 
(Continued  in  the  same  state  until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  died. 

"  After  death  the  body  was  examined :  it  was  found  that  the  jugular  veins  aud 
the  large  vessels  of  the  neck  were  uninjured :  but  the  right  auricle  and  pulmonary 
artery  were  distended  with  frothy  blood,  and  the  lungs  were  emphysematous. 

''  A  youn^  lady  at  Camberwellp  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  had  a  tumour  in 
the  neck;  sne  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Sir  "benjamin  Brodie,  and  he  deter- 
mined upon  its  removal.  After  commencing  the  operation,  he  found  that  the 
internal  jugular  vein  passed  directly  through  the  abnormal  mass,  and  that  it  would 
he  impossible  to  remove  the  latter  without  wounding  the  vein.  He  therefore 
placed  a  ligature  upon  the  vein,  above  and  below  the  points  where  his  incisions 
were  to  be  made  in  extirpating  the  tumour.  In  separating  the  tumour  from  its 
attachment  to  the  surrounding  structures,  a  small  opening  was  accidentallv  made 
in  the  vein,  unfortunatelv  a  little  below  the  proximal  ligature ;  a  loud  wuizzing 
sound  was  immediately  heard ;  the  patient  became  suddenlv  insensible,  her  face 
was  pallid,  and  there  were  present  all  the  symptoms  described  as  attendant  upon 
the  entrance  of  air  into  a  vein :  indeed,  in  this  case  the  symptoms  at  the  time 
were  so  urgent,  that  at  one  moment  it  was  thought  that  the  patient  was  dead ;  but 
after  persevering  in  the  use  of  stimuli,  dashing  cold  water  on  the  head  and  face, 
application  of  ammonia  to  the  nostrils,  and  its  administration  internally,  she  began 
to  show  signs  of  returning  animation,  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  a^ter  a  short 
time  recovered  without  suffering  from  any  of  the  distressing  and  protracted 
symptoms  generally  attendant  upon  this  accident."  (pp.  811,  812.) 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Cooper.  The  blemishes  of  the  present  work 
wholly  result  from  want  of  diligence  and  method  in  digesting  the  copious 
stores  of  accurate  information  possessed  by  the  author ;  and  when  next  we 
meet  him  in  print,  we  trust  that  no  similar  grounds  for  complaint  will  occur. 
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Art.  X. 

Translation  of  the  PJuvrmacopoeia  of  the  Royal  College  of  Fhysiciana  of 
London.     1851.     With  Notes  and  Illustrations,     By  Richard  Phil- 
LIPS,  F.R.S.,  L.&E.,  F.G.S.,  late  President  of  the  Chemical  Society, 
Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  &c. — London,  1851. 
8vo,  pp.  567. 

As  we  have  so  recently  reviewed  the  new  Pharmacopoeias,  and  other  works 
professing  to  be  based  on  them,  and  as  the  present  volume  is  but  a  new 
edition  of  a  work  well  known  to  the  public,  and  highly  and  deservedly 
appreciated,  it  will  not  be  requisite  for  us  to  devote  any  lengthened  space  to 
its  consideration,  and  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  noticing  some  of  the 
principal  differences  between  it  and  its  predecessor.  The  present  edition 
of  the  *  Translation  of  the  Pharmacopoeia'  was  entrusted,  on  account  of  the 
lamented  death  of  Mr.  Phillips,  which  took  place  last  May,  soon  after  the 
ap|)earance  of  the  new  '  London  Pharmacopoeia,'  to  Mr.  Denham  Smith,  a 
former  pupil  of  the  author's,  who  thus  speaks  of  himself  in  the  preface  : 

"  For  the  grateful  task  of  editing  this,  the  author's  last  work,  I  possessed  both 
the  reauisite  leisure  and  a  long-standing  acquaintance  with  his  scientific  views  and 
methoas  of  investigation;  and  most  amply  shall  I  he  rewarded  should  I  he  deemed' 
to  have  dischargea  this  duty  without  detracting  from  the  well-established  reputa- 
tion of  the  work." 

A  portion  of  the  volume,  it  appears,  was  in  the  press  at  the  time  of  the 
author's  death,  and  for  its  completion  the  editor  was  supplied  with  copious 
manuscripts  and  explanatory  notes  by  his  widow. 

Although  a  few  foot-notes  have  been  introduced  by  the  editor,  chiefly 
on  points  which  he  has  himself  investigated,  yet  throughout  the  work, 
in  the  remarks  which  are  appended  to  the  various  preparations,  no  distinc- 
tion has  been  made  between  Mr.  Phillips's  labours  and  his  own;  and 
we  are  therefore  led  to  infer  that  the  substance  of  these  has  been  chiefly 
derived  from  the  former  source.  The  size  of  the  book  has  been  increased 
by  175  pages;  this  increase  being  due  chiefly  to  the  more  full  description 
of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  various  substances  of  the  Materia 
Medica;  but  partly,  however,  to  the  retention  of  many  of  the  old  processes 
of  the  'Pharmacopoeia'  of  1836.  In  the  former  edition,  although  the 
chemistry  of  many  drugs  was  given,  yet,  on  some  points,  the  information 
was  very  meagre,  and  on  others  altogether  wanting.  This  defect  has  been 
completely  remedied  in  the  present  edition.  As  an  example  we  will  turn 
to  Enema  Tabad,  In  1836,  the  only  observations  were  :  "  A  very  drastic 
enema,  recommended  by  some  in  cases  of  hernia,  but  with  doubtful 
success."  In  the  present  edition,  however,  a  rather  full  account  is  given 
of  the  composition  of  Tobacco,  of  the  chemical  properties  of  its  active 
principles,  and  the  adulteration  to  which  the  drug  is  liable;  and  as  the 
subject  of  tobacco  has  recently  acquired  some  additional  interest  to 
members  of  the  medical  profusion,  from  the  late  case  of  poisoning  with 
its  active  principle  in  Belgium,  by  Count  Bocarm^,  and  as  these  remarks 
will  at  the  same  time  afibrd  a  good  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  this  part  of 
the  work  has  been  executed,  we  shall  lay  them  before  our  readers. 
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"  Tobacco  is  the  leaf  of  a  plant  belonging  to  the  natural  family  tolanacea;  the 
fresh  leaves  contain  nicotina,  nicoticium  or  tobacco  camphor,  oitter  extractive, 
gam,  chlorophyll,  albumen,  gluten,  malic  and  citric  acids,  iignin,  salts  of  potash, 
Bme  and  ammonia,  silica  ana  water,  to  which  some  analysts  would  add  tannin  and 
gallic  acids,  a  yellow  oil  and  resin,  a  substance  analogous  to  morphia,  an  orange- 
red  colouring  matter,  and  nicotic  or  tabacic  acid,  the  existence  of  which  is,  however, 
somewhat  doubtfuL  Of  these  principles,  the  most  active  are  nicoticium,  and 
nicotina,  which  exists  in  large  quantities  in  tobacco,  and  may  be  procured  by 
digesting  the  extract  of  the  ieaS  with  spirit,  treating  this  tincture,  when  concen- 
trated, with  solution  of  potash,  and  afterwards  with  ether,  which  dissolves  the 
crude  nicotina.  To  this  solution  powdered  oxalic  acid  should  be  added,  which 
combininj^  with  the  nicotina  forms  a  heavy  liquid;  this,  after  treatment  with  fresh 
ether  andsubseqiiently  with  potash,  must  be  heated  in  the  presence  of  hydrpgen 
gas  at  a  temperature  of  284^,  which  drives  off  all  the  volatile  impurities.  When, 
the  temperature  is  raised  to  356°,  pure  nicotina  distils  over.  This  liquid,  colour- 
less, witn  an  acid  smell  and  taste,  does  not  solidify  at  20°,  boils  at  474°,  when  it 
decomposes;  it  exhibits  alkaline  reactions,  combines  with  several  acids  to  form 
salts,  and  also  with  some  salts  to  form  double  salts,  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  and  in  oils.  It  dilates  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  is  a  most  active  poison. 
Nicotina,  according  to  the  analysb  of  Melsens,  which  has  since  received  ample 
confirmation,  although  it  has  been  proposed  to  double  the  formula,  consists  of 

Twenty  equivalents  of  carbon 6 x 20  =  120  or  7408 

Fourteen  eauivalents  of  hydrogen     .    .    .    1  x  14  =   14  or    8*64 
Two  equivalents  of  nitrogen 14  x   2  =   28  or  17*28 

Equivalent 162    10000 

Formula  C^  Hj^  N, 

"  Nlcotidum  exists  in  dried  tobacco;  it  is  solid,  volatile,  and  insoluble  in  water, 
bat  dissolves  in  ether  and  the  fixed  alkalies;  it  does  not  i^ipear  to  be  so  poisonous 
as  nicotina. 

**  Adulterations  and  Ihsis. — Sugar,  treacle,  honey,  various  vegetables,  liquorice, 
salts  of  various  kinds,  and  earthy  matter;  but  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  aescribe 
the  proper  tests,  as  any  adulteration  of  the  tobacco  used  for  making  the  enema  is 
not  likely  to  materially  affect  its  action." 

It  will  be  observed,  on  comparing  the  two  editions,  that  considerable 
alterations  have  been  made  in  the  diagrams  ;  but  we  find  nothing  in  them 
very  special  to  remark  upon,  they  being  simply  those  every  day  employed 
by  chemists  and  writers  on  materia  medica,  instead  of  the  rather  peculiar 
forms  previously  made  use  of. 

With  regard  to  the  chemistry  of  the  work,  we  may  remark  that  it  has 
been  completely,  or  nearly  so,  brought  up  to  the  present  time ;  and  although 
there  are  a  few  errors,  yet  it  has  been,  in  our  opinion,  very  greatly  improved. 
There  is,  however,  one  point,  connected  with  this  part,  on  which  we  must 
make  a  few  comments ;  and  this  is,  the  introduction  of  most  of  the  old 
formulae  for  the  preparation  of  substances  now  placed  in  the  lists  of  the 
materia  medica,  and  for  which  no  processes  are  now  given.  When  reviewing 
the  little  work  of  Dr.  Lane,  in  our  last  number,  we  made  some  remarks  on 
this  head,  and  stated  that  we  considered  that  they  unnecessarily  enlarged  a 
work  professing  to  be  only  a  compendium  of  Materia  Medica.  Now,  with* 
out  for  one  moment  wishing  to  compare  the  above-mentioned  work  with 
the  one  before  us,  still  we  must  say,  that  although  a  knowledge  of  some  of 
these  processes  is  useful,  and  the  very  faulty  ones  are  here  omitted,  yet  as 
the  book  professes  to  be  a  *  Translation  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  with  Notes 
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and  Illustrations/  these  old  processes  were  not  required ;  for  many  of  them 
are  certainly  not  such  as  are  employed  by  the  manufacturer,  while  of  such 
as  are  known  to  be  in  use,  the  details  are  easily  obtained  from  the  Tery 
many  works  on  materia  medica  and  pharmacy  which  abound  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  A  few  processes  have  been  omitted,  and  others  sub- 
stituted for  them;  thus,  6erzelius*s  method  of  obtaining  veratria  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  old  and  faulty  one  of  the  last  Pharmacopoeia  ;  we  notice 
also  that,  under  Infusum  Valerianse^  a  detailed  method  of  preparing  vale- 
rianic acid  from  the  root  has  been  given,  but  the  process  of  preparing^ 
this  acid  from  fusel  oil,  now  officinal  in  the  new  '  Dublin  Pharmacopceia,* 
and  which  is  the  only  one  practicable  (the  yield  from  the  root  being  too 
small  to  make  it  repay  the  cost  of  its  production)  has  been  only  mentioned. 
This  process  of  the  '  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia'  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  refer  to,  in  our  notice  of  that  work  in  our  last  number. 

Under  the  head  of  Medicinal  Uses,  the  alterations  are  by  no  means 
important ;  and  being  written  by  non-professional  gentlemen^  are,  as  we 
should  expect  to  find  them,  very  short,  and  occasionally  show  evidence  of  a 
want  of  medical  knowledge,  as,  for  example,  when,  under  Liquor  Morphiae 
Acetatis,  it  is  stated  that "  the  advantage  which  they  (the  salts  of  morphia) 
seem  to  possess  over  opium,  is  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  absence  of  narcotin.^* 
Now  we  know  that  this  principle  is  devoid  of  all  power  of  producing  the 
disagreeable  effects  which  sometimes  follow  the  use  of  the  crude  drug. 

We  had  occasion,  in  our  review  of  the  new  pharmacopoeias,  <fec.,  to 
speak  of  the  strength  of  the  Tincture  of  Opium ;  and  we  then  objected  to 
the  commonly  received  statement,  that  nineteen  minims  of  the  tincture 
were  equivalent  to  one  grain  of  opium,  asserting  that  its  strength  was 
much  greater.  Perhaps,  in  the  work  then  under  notice,  the  statement 
could  scarcely  be  considered  a  faulty  the  same  having  been  asserted  by  so 
many  writers  on  materia  medica  and  pharmacy,  and  amongst  others,  by 
the  late  Mr.  Phillips, — ^it  being,  indeed,  from  his  assertion,  contained  in  a 
former  edition  of  the  present  work,  that  the  statement  which  we  affirmed 
to  be  erroneous  was  derived.  As  it  is  of  much  importance  to  the  medical 
profession  and  the  public  that  correct  views  on  this  point  should  be  enter- 
tained, we  shall  make  a  digression,  in  order  to  discuss  it. 

Our  readers  will  find  that  in  1836  Mr.  Phillips  makes  the  following 
remarks  under  Tincture  of  Opium  : — 

"Its  specific  gravity  I  find  to  be  about  0'952  when  properly  prepared  with  proof 
Bj>irit,  as  directed  in  the  PharmacopGeia ;  about  nineteen  minims  contain  one  ^;rain 
of  opium ;  this  was  proved  by  boiling  down  the  tincture,  and  also  by  determuuDg 
the  quantity  of  opium  left  undissolved.  It  will  appear  from  what  has  already  been 
stated  that  proof  spirit  is  a  much  better  solvent  oi  opium  than  cold  water ;  for  the 
latter  dissolves  less  than  three-sevenths  of  the  opium,  whereas  proof  spirit,  as  I 
found  in  preparing  the  tincture,  dissolves  more  than  two-thirds  of  it." 

In  the  present  edition  the  same  observations  are  made.  As  the  last 
edition  was  published  "  by  permission,''  and  therefore  authorized  by  the 
College,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, as  well  as  others  occupied  in  the  dispensing  of  the  preparation, 
should  have  received  the  statement  as  correct ;  many,  perhaps  the  majority, 
without  even  remarking  upon  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  opium  ordered 
to  be  used  in  the  formation  of  the  tincture,  and  the  strength  of  the  prepa- 
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ration  indicated  in  the  authorized  translation  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  ;  yet,  if 
only  a  simple  calculation  is  made,  the  discrepancy  must  appear  very  great. 
We  observe  that  Mr.  Phillips  bases  his  assertion  on  the  fact  that  nineteen 
minims  of  properly  prepared  tincture  yield,  on  evaporation,  one  grain  of 
solid  extract,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  matter,  which  he  calls  opium,  is 
left  undissolved.     If  this  calculation  be  correct,  it  must  necessarily  follow 
that  the  undissolved  and  the  dissolved  portions  are  of  tJve  sanie  medicinal 
strength;    but  on  consideration  this  appears  very  improbable,  since  we 
know  that  the  salts  of  morphia,  which  seem  to  possess  the  chief  active  or 
medicinal  virtues  of  the  drug,  together  abo  with  most  of  the  so  called 
resinous  matters  which,  next  to  the  morphia-salts,  appear  most  active,  are 
dissolved  by  the  proof  spirit ;  whereas  the  greater  part  of  the  narcotin  is 
left  in  the  dregs,  together  with  certain  insoluble  impurities.     We  were 
therefore  disposed  to  c^jnsider  Mr.  Phillips's  statement  as  erroneous  ;  and 
we  found,  on  referring  to  many  works  on  materia  medica,  that  although  in 
some,  as  in  those  of  Dr.  Pereira,  and  the  late  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  the  same 
statement  was  made,  yet  that  in  many  others  objections  were  raised  to  the 
calculation  above  alluded  to  ;  these  works  were  those  of  Dr.  Christison,  Dr. 
Neligan,  Mr.  Squire  (the  two  latter  works  being  under  review  at  the  same 
time),  and  also  Dr.  Boyle's  '  Manual.'    Moreover,  we  had  reason  to  believe 
that  when  the  statement  of  Mr.  Phillips  was  followed,  it  was  often  coincided 
in    somewhat  unthinkingly  ;    whereas  those   who  objected  to  it,  did  so 
firom  having  had  the  subject  brought  more  especially  under  their  notice.  We 
imagined  that  much  thought  could  not  have  been  expended  on  the  subject  by 
those  agreeing  with  Mr.  Phillips,  from  finding  that  when  certain  other  prepa- 
rations of  opium  were  spoken  of,  and  the  strength  given,  the  calculations 
were  based  on  the  quantity  of  opium  used,  and  not  on  the  amount  of 
matter  dissolved  ;  for  a  proof  of  this  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  remarks 
made  by  some  of  the  authors  above  alluded  to,  on  the  Tinctura  Opii  Ammo- 
niata  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,*  and  also  to  Mr.  Phillips's  own 
remarks  on  the  Tinctura  Opii  Camphorata,  which  are  based  on  the  supposition 
that  the  whole  of  the  active  principles  of  the  opium  are  taken  up  in  each 
case,  and  that  the  medicinal  strength  is  therefore  not  to  be  reckoned  by 
the  quantity  of  solid  matter  dissolved.     Since  the  appearance  of  our  last 
number,  we  have  found  that  the  view  we  then  held  on  the  subject  is  also 
taken  by  writers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  for  Dr.  Wood,  in  the 
new  edition  of  the  '  United  States  Dispensatory,'  remarks,  that — 

"The  dose,  equivalent  to  a  grain  of  opium,  is  about  thirteen  minims,  or  twenty- 
five  drops.  Mr.  Phillips,  in  his  translation  of  the  London  Pbarmacopceia  of  1836, 
states  tnat,  by  evaporating  the  tincture,  and  also  by  determining  the  amount  of 
soUd  matter  left  undissolved,  he  found  the  preparation  to  contain  one  grain  of 
opium  in  nineteen  minims;  and  this  quantity,  therefore,  is  ^ven  as  the  dose 
equivalent  to  a  grain  of  opium.  But  this  mode  of  calculation  is  obviously  falla- 
cious, as  the  portion  of  the  drug  dissolved  is  much  more  active  than  that  left 
behind  by  the  menstruum." 

The  only  difficulty  that  appeared  to  us  to  attend  the  estimation  of  the 
strength  of  the  tincture,  lay  in  the  somewhat  uncertain  state  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  activity  of  the  dregs;  especially  as  we  found  it  remarked  by 
some  writers  that  morphia  had  been  obtained  from  the  residuum,  the  quantity, 
however,  not  being  given.     This  difficulty,  however,  has  been  recently  quite 
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removed,  as  will  appear  from  a  paper  by  Dr.Qarrod  contained  in  the  December 
number  of  the  ^Pharmaceutical  Journal/  which  was  read  and  discussed  at  the 
November  meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.    Dr.  (larrod,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  endeavouring  to  determine  whether  or  not  Mr.  Phillips's  statement 
was  correct,  and  what  was  to  be  considered  the  real  strength  of  the  tincture, 
made  certain  experiments,  which  confirmed  the  assertion  of  Mr.  PhillipB  as 
to  the  amount  of  extract  obtained  on  evaporating  the  tincture,  and  also  as 
to  the  amount  of  undissolved  matters ;  but  at  the  same  time  these  experi- 
ments proved  that  Mr.  Phill]})s*s  inference  with  regard  to  the  strength  was 
completely  erroneous,  since  it  was  found  that  the  reeidue  toaa  inert  even  in 
half-drach/m  closes;  and  that  whilst  it  contained  most  of  the  narcotin  (a 
fact  well  known),  also  some  meconic  acid,  the  quantity  of  morphia  was  so 
small  as  to  be  scarcely  appreciable,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the  £EU$t 
just  stated.     Dr.  Garrod  also  pointed  out  a  possible  source  of  the  morphia 
which  fnay  be  found  in  the  dregs — viz.,  that  a  portion  of  the  tincture  of 
opium  might  remain  adherent  to  them.     The  residue  employed  in  his 
experiments  was  first  washed  with  a  little  cold  water  to  remove  such 
extraneous  matters,  and  was  obtained  from  the  tincture  of  opium  prepared 
in  the  ordinary  way  at  University  College  Hospital,  with  only  seven  days' 
maceration,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  present  ^  London  Pharma- 
copoeia.'    The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Gkrrod,  as  to  the  strength  of 
the  tincture,  was,  that  if  estimated  with  regard  to  the  oniinary  opium  as 
used  by  dispensers,  1  gndn  was  contained  in  12  minims,  or  6  grains  in  a 
fluid  drachm  ;  but  if  compared  with  dry  opium,  then  1  grain  was  contained 
in  about  13^  minims,  or  4^  grains  in  the  drachm;  the  inference  before 
arrived  at  by  Dr.  Christison,  Dr.  Wood,  and  many  others. 

The  error,  for  we  now  feel  additional  confidence  in  thus  designating  it, 
is  not  confined  to  works  on  materia  medica  and  pharmacy,  but  is  also  met 
with  in  others  devoted  to  medical  jurisprudence  and  toxicology.  Thus,  in 
the  works  of  Dr.  Alfred  Taylor,  Mr.  Phillips's  statement  is  not  simply 
tacitly  assumed  to  be  true,  but  this  gentleman  has  made  experiments  for 
himself;  and  finding  that  the  tincture  only  yields  -j^  of  its  weight  of  solid 
residue,  he  asserts  that  20  minims  are  equivalent  to  1  grain  of  opium 
instead  of  19  minims.  We  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  how  Dr.  Taylor 
can  come  to  this  conclusion,  in  face  of  the  evidence  which  he  himself  brings 
forward  on  the  other  side;  for  we  observe,  in  his  work  on  Poisons, 
page  579,  that  even  hot  water  poured  on  powdered  opium  in  a  bottle 
extracted  almost  all  the  meconate  of  morphia^  and  that  but  very  faint  traces 
of  the  salt  could  be  found  in  a  subsequent  infusion  :  and  again,  in  the 
following  page,  it  is  asserted  that  3  grains  of  the  extract  of  opium  is 
equivalent  to  5  grains  of  crude  opium ;  and  yet,  when  thus  allowing  that 
even  the  walery  extract  is  stronger  than  the  crude  drug  in  the  proportion 
of  5  to  3,  he  still  makes  the  statement  that  the  amount  of  spiritnious 
extract  yielded  by  the  tincture  is  to  be  the  indication  of  the  actual  quantity 
of  the  drug  contained  in  the  preparation.  What  would  be  thought  if  he 
asserted  that  a  pint  of  vinum  ipecacuanhs  was  the  equivalent  of  only  100 
grains  of  ipecacuanha,  because,  as  stated  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  100  grains 
of  soluble  matter  are  contained  in  it,  whereas  600  grains  of  the  root  are 
used  in  forming  this  amount  of  the  wine?  And  would  not  such  a  mode  of 
calculating  the  strengths  of  other  tinctures  and  wines  be  considered  absurd? 
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We  allude  to  the  occurrence  of  this  statement  in  the  works  referred  to, 
because  we  consider  it  by  no  means  unimportant,  that  when  called  upon 
to  give  evidence  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  laudanum,  the  medical  man,  on 
oath,  should  make  near  approximation  to  truth,  and  not  assert,  in  a  case 
of  poisoning  with  half  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  opium,  that  an  equivalent 
to  12  grains  only  of  solid  opium  has  been  taken;  since,  provided  the 
tincture  b  properly  prepared,  the  person  has,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, actually  swallowed  as  much  as  20  grains  of  the  substance  which  is 
always  referred  to  by  the  name  of  opium,  and  which  any  one,  without  any 
extraordinary  exercise  of  his  mental  faculties,  can  readily  distinguish  from 
the  alcoholic  extract. 

In  conclusion,  to  return  to  the  work  before  us,  we  may  say  with  confi- 
dence, that  we  consider  the  new  edition  of  Phillips's  Pbarmacopceia  very 
carefully  executed,  and  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  former.  Its  additional 
size  is  perhaps  scarcely  equalled  by  the  increase  of  practical  information 
on  the  different  pharmacopoeia  preparations;  but  the  sudden  and  lamented 
death  of  the  author  will  readily  account  for  this  circumstance.  We  have 
little  doubt  but  that  the  work  will  maintain  the  well-earned  reputation  of 
former  editions,  and  will  be  considered,  as  hitherto,  the  almost  indispen- 
sable companion  of  those  engaged  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy  and  tlie 
study  of  materia  medica. 


Art.  XI. 

Mikroskopische  Anatomisy  oder  Geuxhdeh/re  dea  Menscken,  Sfc, 

Microscopical  AruUomy,  or  Hiatiology  of  Man.  By  Dr.  A.  Kolliker,  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  Wurzburg.  Volume  Second: 
Special  Histiology.  First  half;  on  the  Skin,  Muscles,  Bones,  and  Nerves. 
—Ldpsic,  1850.  8vo,  pp.  554.  With  Four  Plates,  and  177  Wood- 
engravings. 

The  title  of  this  work  contains  a  brief  but  significant  recognition  of  a 
most  influential  truth  in  the  science  of  organization.  It  impoi*ts  that  the 
intimate  structure  of  organized  beings  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  our  unas* 
sisted  eye,  and  yet  may  be  flEdthfully  brought  within  our  cognizance  by  the 
art  of  the  optician.  No  intelligent  anatomist  will  now  dispute  this 
position;  yet  we  remember  the  time  when  we  could  not  have  introduced 
a  book  with  such  a  title  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  without  having  to 
combat  a  very  general  feeling  of  distrust  of  microscopical  inquiries,  leaf  ling 
men  neither  of  mean  authority,  nor  generally  tainted  with  prejudice,  to 
reject  the  microscope  altogether  as  a  means  of  anatomical  research.  That 
we  have  now  no  need  to  begin  with  "  an  apology  for  the  microscope,"  is 
due  mainly  to  the  signal  improvements  made  of  late  years  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  instrument,  to  the  great  extension  of  its  employment 
among  various  classes  of  scientific  inquirers,  and  to  the  education  in  its 
use  which  they  have  derived  from  their  own  practice,  or  from  the  training 
of  experienced  instructors.  The  value  of  the  kindred  gift  of  optical 
science,  the  telescope,  was  much  earlier  appreciated.  It  is  true,  that  the  ^ 
indications  of  the  telescope  can  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  verified  by  a  nearer 
approach  to  such  objects  as  are  within  our  reach,  a  test  which  cannot  be 
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applied  to  the  microscope;  but  its  more  speedy  rise  into  confidence  must 
be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  its  early  application  to  the  practical 
purposes  of  life,  and  to  its  consequent  extensive  employment  by  men 
engaged  in  ordinary  vocations,  as  well  as  by  philosophers.  Hence  the 
evidence  soon  acquired  of  its  utility,  and  the  demand  for  skill  on  the  part 
of  its  constructors,  readily  responded  to,  in  extending  its  power  and  cor- 
recting its  errors.  The  microscope,  of  much  more  restricted  use,  long 
remained  a  defective,  and,  in  its  "  compound"  form,  a  most  fallacious 
instrument.  It  is  doubtless  true,  that  in  the  hands  of  the  first  micro- 
graphers  it  cast  a  new  and,  for  the  most  part,  truthful  light  on  the  minute 
structure  and  hidden  operations  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  organism ; 
but  its  early  promise  was  not  maint^ained,  and,  with  a  few  eminent  excep- 
tions, the  microscopic  observations  of  later  years,  dissonant  and  irrecon- 
cilable, offered  a  convenient  ambiguity  for  futile  physiological  speculation, 
but  were  looked  upon  by  sober  inquirers  as  the  fantastic  creations  of 
optical  illusion,  and  utterly  devoid  of  scientific  value.  From  such  indis- 
criminate condemnation,  however,  the  microscope  has  now  been  rescued. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  construction  of  the  compound  instrument 
has  been  signally  improved,  and  its  aberrations  corrected ;  and  scientific 
investigators  have  not  been  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  its  now  more  trust- 
worthy services.  The  use  of  the  microscope  is  no  longer  confined  to  a 
few,  supposed  to  be  initiated  in  its  mysteries ;  every  enlightened  anatomist 
and  physiologist  now  judges  for  himself  respecting  its  indications.  Nor 
are  the  possession  of  the  instrument,  and  the  skill  to  use  it,  restricted 
to  men  engaged  in  those  scientific  or  professional  pursuits  in  which  its 
utility  has  l)een  specially  approved ;  for  it  has  passed  into  the  hands  of 
many,  who,  like  Leeuwenhoek  and  some  others  in  earlier  times,  have  been 
led  to  take  an  interest  in  the  examination  of  various  natural  objects, 
simply  because  these  furnish  interesting  materials  for  its  employment. 
These  causes  have  not  only  Fpurred  on  the  ingenuity  of  the  optician 
towards  the  perfecting  of  the  instrument,  but  have  contributed  to  give 
greater  certainty  and  a  more  convincing  degree  of  congruity  to  its  revela- 
tions; and  to  this  important  revolution  in  the  history  of  the  microscope, 
must  in  great  part  be  ascribed  the  no  less  striking  advances  in  the  know- 
ledge of  animal  and  vegetable  structure  and  development,  which  have 
been  made  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

But  let  none  suppose,  from  what  has  preceded,  that  the  book  before  us 
is  a  mere  description  of  anatomical  microscopic  objects,  and  its  author  a 
dilettante  micrographer.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  most  elaborate  treatise 
on  the  textures  of  the  human  body, — their  structure,  chemical  constitu- 
tion, vital  properties,  and  mode  of  development, — in  which  micrography 
performs  its  fitting  part,  but  is  ever  kept  in  its  due  subordination ;  and  no 
name  has  been  more  frequently  or  honourably  associated  with  the  progress 
of  physiological  anatomy  for  the  last  decennium,  than  that  of  Professor 
Kolliker. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  author  is  to  treat  his  subject  under  two 
divisions,  general  and  special.  The  first  will  comprehend  the  history  of 
the  structural  elements  of  the  body,  from  the  simple  cell  up  to  the 
complex  fibre  and  tube,  with  their  mode  of  development,  their  distribution 
in  the  body,  and  their  combination  into  higher  structures;  but  all  in  a 
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general  point  of  view.  This  will  form  the  first  volume,  which  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable  to  make  the  last  in  order  of  publication.  In  the  special 
division  it  is  intended  to  consider  the  sevend  organic  systems  in  suc- 
cession— namely,  their  structural  constituents,  as  well  independently  as 
combined  in  more  or  less  complex  organs,  and  also  the  organs  themselves, 
both  individually  and  in  their  mutual  relations.  It  is  expected  that  this 
division  will  occupy  two  volumes,  the  entire  work  thus  extending  to  three. 

The  volume  now  produced,  the  second  in  order  of  place  though  the  first 
to  appear,  contains  the  Cutaneous,  Muscular,  Osseous,  and  Nervous 
systems,  and  their  dependencies.  The  author  informs  us  that,  in  the 
execution  of  his  task,  he  has  above  all  things  endeavoured  correctly  to 
determine  every  matter  of  fact;  and,  with  this  view,  he  has  made  it  his 
duty  to  submit  every  point  to  actual  examination  by  himself,  so  far  as 
this  was  practicable.  Whatever,  after  such  scrutiny,  he  has  found  to  be 
securely  established,  is  so  set  forth.  Doubtful  matter  has  been  critically 
discnssed  with  a  view  to  elucidation,  or  detailed  as  it  stands  without 
comment;  since  it  seemed  better  to  expose  deficiencies,  than  to  hide 
them  by  ill-founded  speculation.  Next  to  accuracy  he  has  aimed  at  com- 
pleteness, striving  not  only  to  bring  his  subject  into  a  clear  light,  but 
to  expose  it  to  view  on  all  sides.  After  a  careful  perusal  of  the  volume, 
it  appears  to  us  that  the  author  has,  throughout,  steadily  and  successfully 
adhered  to  these  guiding  principles;  and  this  declaration  will  best  serve  to 
express  our  opinion  of  the  general  character  of  the  work.  Our  further 
duty  of  making  our  readers  more  specially  acquainted  with  its  contents 
will  be  best  fulfilled,  by  gathering  from  a  vast  amount  of  matter,  valuable 
no  doubt,  but  unsusceptible  of  condensation,  what  appears  to  possess  the 
most  interest,  either  as  the  fruit  of  new  discovery,  or  as  throwing  further 
light  on  questions  of  moment.  As,  however,  the  contents  of  the  first 
three  chapters  will  afford  ample  materials  for  our  selection  on  the  present 
occasion,  we  shall  defer  our  examination  of  that  on  the  nervous  system 
(consisting  of  160  very  full  pages,  and  almost  forming  a  treatise  of  itself) 
until  the  next  convenient  opportunity. 

The  subject  treated  of  in  the  First  Book  is  the  Cutaneous  system,  under 
which  head  are  included  the  true  skin  and  cuticle,  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
and  adipose  tissues,  the  nails  and  hairs,  and  the  cutaneous  glands. 

In  the  corium,  or  cutis  vera,  the  author  describes  a  papillary  and  a  deeper 
reticular  portion ;  but  admits  that  such  division,  though  adopted  by  various 
anatomists,  does  not  naturally  exist,  and  he  makes  use  of  it  merely  for  con- 
venience of  description.  The  length  of  the  papillaB,  on  most  parts  of  the 
surface,  he  finds  to  be  from  ^  to  ^y  of  a  line.  On  the  palm,  sole,  and 
nipple,  where  they  are  mostly  of  the  compound  variety,  their  length  is  from 
^  to  1^  of  a  line,  which  is  also  their  measure  on  the  matrix  of  the  nail 
and  the  labia  minora.  On  the  face  they  are  reduced  to  from  -^  to  ^^  of  a 
Hue;  and  here  they  at  parts  disappear  altogether,  or  are  replaced  by  slightly 
elevated  reticular  ndges.  Spots  occur  also  in  other  parts  of  the  body^ 
where  the  papillae  are  very  scanty  or  altogether  wanting.  He  can  find  no 
basement  or  limitary  membrane  on  the  surface  of  the  corium  in  the  adult ; 
still  as  a  fine  film  exists  in  that  situation  in  the  embryo,  he  thinks  we  may 
assume  its  presence  at  later  periods,  though  then  blended  with  the 
subjacent  part  of  the  corium. 

17-ix.  14 
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Of  greater  present  interest  are  the  author's  ohservations  on  the  smooth 
or  non-striated  Muscular  fibres  of  the  integument.  He  has  discovered 
such  fibres,  not  only  in  the  dartos,  where  they  have  already  been  recog- 
nised, but  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  penis  and  perineum,  in 
the  nipple  and  areola  of  the  breast,  in  the  hair-follicles,  (to  be  afterwards 
referred  to,)  and  in  the  corium  it«elf.  In  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the 
scrotum  and  penis,  including  the  prepuce,  and  of  the  forepart  of  the  peri- 
neum, these  fibres  are  strongly  developed.  They  form  well-marked  bundles, 
somewhat  flattened  in  shape,  and  surrounded  with  a  fine  inclosure  of 
filamentous  tissue  and  nuclear  fibres.  These  bundles  join  with  each  other 
to  form  reticular  superimposed  layers,  which  are  also  connected  at  various 
points,  and  are  especially  well-marked  under  the  skin  of  the  scrotum,  in  the 
so-called  tunica  dartos.  The  general  direction  of  the  bundles  in  these  parts 
is  longitudinal,  but  they  are  crossed  here  and  there,  especially  in  the  penis, 
by  strong  bundles  running  transversely.  The  muscular  layers  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  parts  beneath  by  a  stratum  of  simple  lax  areolar  tissue,  bat 
towards  the  surface  they  are  immediately  applied  to  the  delicate  corium, 
with  its  hair-follicles  and  sebaceous  glands.  These  fibres  also  form  bundles 
in  the  nipple  and  areola,  but  without  the  inclosing  sheaths ;  they  here 
belong  chiefly  to  the  corium  itself;  a  smaller  share,  especially  in  the  areola, 
lie  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  In  the  areola  they  are  disposed  circularly; 
in  the  nipple  they  are  partly  circular,  partly  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  form 
a  close  network,  through  which  the  milk-ducts  pass.  Smooth  muscular 
fibres  exist  also  in  the  superficial  part  of  the  corium  wherever  there  are 
hairs,  but  are  absent  &om  that  of  the  palms  and  soles,  and  other  hairless 
parts.  They  are  in  bundles,  like  those  of  the  dartos,  and  seem  to  be  inva- 
riably connected  with  the  hair-follicles.  They  would  appear  to  spring  from 
the  superficial  part  of  the  corium,  and  then  to  slant  downwards  to  be  fixed 
into  the  hair-follicles  below  their  sebaceous  glandules. 

The  operation  of  these  muscular  fibres  is  suflSiciently  conspicuous  in  the 
corrugation  of  the  scrotum  and  integuments  of  the  penis,  as  well  as  in  the 
condition  of  the  skin  termed  cutis  anserina,  in  which  the  muscular  fibres 
protrude  the  hair-follicles  with  which  they  are  connected,  whilst  they 
retract  and  depress  the  intermediate  cutaneous  surface.  The  same  thing  is 
seen  in  the  erection  of  the  nipple  and  contraction  of  the  areola,  wliich, 
according  to  the  author's  observation,  will  sometimes  shrink  in  child- 
bearing  women  to  near  half  of  its  original  diameter,  when  the  nipple  is 
erected.  It  is  interesting,  moreover,  to  know,  that  in  addition  to  the 
natural  stimuli  to  which  the  contractile  parts  in  question  are  obedient, 
electricity,  applied  by  means  of  the  magneto-electric  apparatus,  operates 
powerfully  and  unmistakably  in  causing  contraction  of  the  areola,  and 
giving  rise  to  decided  cutis  anserina  witlnn  a  certain  space  round  its  point 
of  application. 

In  his  description  of  the  Subcutaneous  Adipose  tissue,  the  author  calls 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  innermost  layers  of  the  dartos,  usually 
regarded  as  entirely  destitute  of  fat,  cells  occur,  which  he  re<^ons  as 
undeveloped  forms  of  fat-cells.  They  lie  in  rows  idong  the  vessels,  and  do 
not  occur  in  clusters ;  some  of  them  are  filled  with  granules,  others  with 
clear  fluid  and  a  nucleus,  thus  resembling  the  fat-cells  of  the  embryo,  which 
are  at  first  pellucid  vesicles,  then  acquire  granular,  and  at  last  oily  contents. 
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Fat-cells,  wholly  or  partially  deprived  of  their  oil,  such  as  are  often  met 
with  in  emaciated  or  dropsical  adults,  invariably  present  a  nucleus ;  and 
hence  Professor  KoUiker  infers  that  it  is  persistent  in  all  cases,  though 
usually  hidden.  He  has  occasionally  observed  the  nucleus  in  well-filled 
adipose  cells  from  the  marrow,  and  from  muscles.  He  has  also  found  in 
dropsical  areolar  tissue,  fusiform  and  stellate  cells  containing  a  nucleus, 
with  usually  but  a  few  fine  fat-granules,  also  other  granuliferous  cells 
of  much  smaller  size  than  ordinary  fat-cells ;  and  he  has  seen  so  many 
transitional  forms  between  these  apparently  anomalous  cells  and  true  fat- 
celb  deprived  of  their  oil,  that  he  is  induced  to  regard  the  former  as 
metamorphosed  states  of  the  latter. 

Our  reELders  must  be  aware  of  the  interest,  as  well  as  the  doubt,  which 
attends  the  question,  as  to  the  mode  of  termination  of  the  Nerves  in  the 
skin ;  and  will  therefore  be  glad  to  learn  what  light  so  acute  and  accom- 
plished an  observer  as  the  author  has  been  able  to  throw  on  this  difficult 
point  of  anatomical  inquiry.  In  accordance  with  previous  descriptions, 
the  author  finds  that  in  the  superficial  part  of  the  corium  the  nerves  form 
a  plexus,  becoming  finer  and  closer  as  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  surface, 
so  that  its  branches  at  length  come  to  contain  but  one  or  two  fibres  each. 
In  this  situation,  the  nerve-fibres  undergo  actual  division,  and  for  the  most 
part  into  two  branches  separating  at  an  acute  angle.  From  this  finest 
part  of  the  plexus,  fibres  pass  up  into  the  papillae,  and  form  arches  or  loops 
at  their  summits.  The  division  of  the  nerve-fibres  (at  least  after  they 
lose  their  dark  borders)  may  be  seen  with  no  great  trouble  in  the  skin 
of  the  mouse,  but  to  discover  it  in  the  human  skin  is  a  matter  of  much 
difficulty ;  nevertheless,  the  author  has  succeeded  in  finding  four  decided 
examples  of  it  in  the  skin  of  the  glans.  The  loops  in  the  papillae,  first 
admitted  on  the  authority  of  Gerber,  confirmed  by  Purkinje  and  Krause, 
but  looked  for  in  vain  by  equally  competent  observers,  may,  the  author 
states,  be  traced  with  comparative  ease,  provided  the  skin  has  been  pre- 
viously steeped  in  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  soda.  What  may  be  the 
relation  of  these  loops  to  the  branching  fibres, — whether  both  legs  of  a 
loop  are  derived  by  division  from  the  same  fibre,  or  come  from  different 
fibres, — he  is  unable  to  determine;  and  he  is  in  equal  doubt  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  supposed  termination  of  single  fibres  in  the  human  skin  by 
abruptly  truncated  ends.  This  last  remark,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  the 
ends  of  cutaneous  nerve-fibres  which  are  inclosed  in  the  Pacinian  bodies. 

Passing  over  an  elaborate  account  of  the  development  of  the  corium, 
and  a  critical  discussion  of  the  theoretical  explanations  which  have  been 
offered  of  the  well-known  facts  discovered  by  E.  H.  Weber,  concerning  the 
distribution  of  the  sense  of  touch  in  the  skin,  we  come  to  the  Epidermis, 
which  the  author  divides,  as  usual,  into  the  deep  or  Malpighian,  and  the 
superficial  or  homy  layers.  The  former  he  describes  as  consisting  in  its 
deepest  part  of  elongated,  nucleated  cells,  resembling  those  of  columnar 
epithelium,  placed  perpendicularly  on  the  surface  of  the  corium,  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  it,  and  consequently  without  the  intermediate  layer  of 
blastema  with  nuclei,  described  by  many  writers.  Tlie  perpendicular  cells 
usually  form  only  one,  but  in  some  places  two  or  three  strata.  Confirming 
Krause*s  statements,  he  finds  that  in  the  skin  of  the  negro  and  the  dusky 
parts  of  the  European  skin,  the  dark  colour  is  chiefiy  due  to  cells  stained 
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throughoat  (except  the  envelopes)  of  a  deep  brown,  and  having  brown 
coloured  nuclei  usually  of  a  still  deeper  tint  Distinct  pigment  granules 
occur  in  a  few  cells,  but  in  most  the  contained  matter  is  not  granular,  and 
the  colour  is  uniformly  difiiised  through  it  The  darkest  cells  are  nearest 
to  the  corium,  and  the  colour  fades  or  vanishes  altogether  in  the  more 
superficial  layers.  The  Malpighian  layer  is  not  thicker  in  the  n^ro  than 
in  the  European,  but  its  darkest-coloured  cells  have  a  deeper  tint,  and  the 
colour  extends  further  towards  the  surface  of  the  cuticle,  so  that  even  the 
homy  layer  retains  a  tinge.  For  much  interesting  matter  concerning  the 
effects  of  physical  and  chemical  agents  on  the  cuticle,  we  must  refer  to  the 
work  itself ;  but  we  may  notice  Donders*s  method  of  displajing  the  cellular 
structure  of  the  epidermis,  nails,  and  similar  tissues,  whic^  we  have  often 
employed  with  advantage.  This  consists  simply  in  immersing  the  substance 
for  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour  in  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda, 
by  which  treatment  the  tissue  swells  up,  and  its  component  cells,  though 
previously  flattened  and  compacted  together,  become  distended,  and  display 
themselves  in  a  marvellously  distinct  and  beautiful  manner.  The  effe<^ 
may  be  produced  more  speedily  (in  two  or  three  minutes)  by  using  a  strong 
solution  of  the  alkali,  and  then  adding  water. 

Not  being  able  to  discover  free  nuclei  in  the  epidermis,  the  author  is 
disposed  to  think  that  its  cells  are  multiplied  by  endogenous  formation, 
although  he  frankly  acknowledges  the  paucity  of  facts  tending  directly  to 
decide  the  question.  He  is,  moreover,  of  opinion,  that  in  the  full-grown 
person  the  constant  growth  and  desquamation  of  the  cuticular  covering  is 
brought  about  by  the  constant  abrasion  of  the  exposed  surface  ;  he  thinks 
that  the  natural  tendency  of  the  cuticle  is  not  to  grow  constantly,  but 
merely  to  maintain  its  integrity  through  means  of  the  plasma,  or  material 
of  nutrition,  furnished  by  the  corium  ;  but  as  a  constant  abrasion  and  loss 
at  its  surface  are  caused  by  foreign  contact,  a  constant  restoration,  and 
therefore  a  continual  growth,  is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  its 
integrity. 

The  account  of  the  structure,  growth,  and  development  of  the  Nails  is 
founded  on  a  critical  comparison  of  received  statements  with  the  results  of 
careful  examination  by  the  author  himself ;  it  contains  nothing  remarkable 
on  account  of  its  novelty,  but  the  subject  is  handled  with  his  usual  acuteness 
and  perspicuity. 

The  subject  of  the  Hair  is  treated  at  great  length,  occup3ring  no  less  than 
fifty-eight  pages,  in  which  we  meet  with  a  good  deal  of  curious  and  inte- 
resting matter.  First,  as  regards  the  fibrous  part  of  the  hair,  the  author 
has  succeeded  in  resolving  the  irregular,  jagged  fibres  of  which  it  is  said  to 
consist,  into  flattened  cells  of  a  fusiform  outline.  The  colour  of  the  fibrous 
part  he  ascribes,  not  only  to  oblong  patches  of  pigment  granules,  but  also 
to  colouring  matter  of  less  intensity  diffiised  through  the  substance.  Very 
slender  elongated  nuclei  are  also  discovered  by  means  of  reagents,  whilst 
specks  or  marks  of  another  description  in  the  fibrous  substance  are  occa- 
sioned by  minute,  irregularly-shaped  cavities  containing  air.  These  lacunule 
are  best  seen  in  white  hairs,  in  which  there  is  no  risk  of  deception  from 
pigment-specks.  Viewed  with  transmitted  light  they  appear  dark,  but 
brilliantly  white  with  reflected  light  When  a  white  hair  lias  been  boiled 
iu  water^  ether,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  these  cavities  are  filled  with  the  liquid, 
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and  then  become  quite  pellucid  ;  but  when  a  hair  thus  treated  is  dried,  the 
air  quickly  finds  its  way  again  into  the  lacunae,  and  they  resume  their 
original  aspect.  The  clusters  of  fine  silver-white  granules  in  the  medulla 
or  pith  of  many  hairs,  which  are  dark  with  transmitted  light,  also  consist 
of  air-particles.  The  presence  of  air  in  feathers,  and  in  the  pith  of  the 
spines  and  hairs  of  quadrupeds,  is  well  known ;  it  appears  also  to  have 
heen  noticed  in  the  medulla  of  human  hairs  by  Van  Laer,  and  to  have  been 
previously  assigned  as  the  cause  of  whiteness  in  grey  hairs  by  Roulin ;  still 
the  granular  masses  in  question  have  hitherto  been  very  generally  looked 
on  as  dumps  of  minute  fat  molecules,  though  their  real  nature  may  be 
easily  demonstrated,  as  Professor  Kolliker  shows,  by  treating  the  hair  in 
the  way  mentioned  above.  The  root  of  the  hair,  usually  swollen  into  a 
bulb  or  knob,  is  excavated  to  receive  a  papilla  rising  from  the  bottom  of 
the  hair-follicle,  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  vibrissas,  and  other  stout  hairs 
of  mammalia,  but,  according  to  the  author,  in  the  hairs  generally,  both 
small  and  large,  of  man  as  well  as  quadrupeds.  The  papilla  is  commonly 
of  an  ovoid  shape,  and  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  follicle  by  a  narrow 
hase,  or  a  sort  of  pedicle.  He  distinguishes  three  coats  in  the  follicle ;  the 
outer  one  is  composed  of  areolar  tissue,  with  longitudinal  bundles  of  fibres, 
and  is  the  only  one  which  receives  vessels  and  nerves ;  the  middle  coat 
reaches  as  high  as  the  entrance  of  the  sebaceous  ducts ;  it  is  composed  of 
circular  fibres,  having  the  aspect  of  non-striated  muscular  fibres,  but  as 
they  have  not  yet  been  perfectly  separated  into  nucleated  fibre-cells,  and  as 
nothing  has  been  proved  as  to  their  contractile  property,  the  author 
refrains  from  deciding  on  their  real  nature.  The  innerm  st  coat  is  homo- 
geneous, and  corresponds  with  the  membrana  propria,  or  basement-mem- 
brane of  analogous  structures.  These  three  coats  belong  to  the  dennic 
part  of  the  follicle  ;  its  epidermic  lining,  or  **"  root-sheath  of  the  hair,"  is 
now  well  known  to  microscopic  anatomists.  Some  years  ago,  however, 
Henl6  described  a  homogeneous  perforated  membrane  as  interposed  between 
the  outer  or  Malpighian,  and  the  inner  or  horny  layer,  of  which  the  root- 
sheath,  like  the  cuticle  generally,  consists  ;  and  this — as  to  some  it  will  no 
doubt  appear — rather  curious  than  significant  matter,  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  controversy  among  German  microscopists ;  several  maintaining 
that  the  perforated  membrane  is  merely  a  layer  of  somewhat  flattened  celU 
without  nuclei,  in  which  perforations  are  produced  by  accidental  laceration, 
which  is  the  opinion  adopted  by  the  author. 

Next  comes  a  description  of  the  mode  of  development  of  the  hairs  in  the 
embryo,  founded  on  original  observations.  In  substance  it  is  as  follows. 
The  hair-rudiments  appear  as  little  pits  in  the  cutis  vera,  filled  with  cells 
of  precisely  the  same  nature  as  those  of  the  Malpighian  layer  of  the  cuticle 
with  which  they  are  continuous  ;  so  that  it  might  be  correctly  said  that 
tiie  hair-rudiments  are  formed  of  little  processes  of  the  Malpighian  layer, 
which  sink  down  into  the  corium.  A  homogeneous  limiting  membrane 
next  appears,  inclosing  the  collection  of  cells,  and  continuous  above  with  a 
similar  simple  film  which  at  this  time  lies  between  the  Malpighian  layer  of 
the  cuticle  and  the  cutis  vera.  The  hair-rudiments  now  lengthen,  and  swell 
out  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  assume  a  flask  shape.  Cells  are  deposited  outside 
the  limitnry  membrane,  which  are  eventually  converted  into,  or  give  place  to, 
fibres;  and  thus  the  dermic  coats  of  the  follicle  are  produced.     But  whilst 
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this  is  going  on  outside,  the  cells  within  the  follicle  undergo  changes. 
Those  in  the  middle  lengthen  out  conformahljwith  the  axis  of  the  follicle,  and 
constitute  a  short  conical  miniature  hair,  faintly  distinguishable  bj  difference 
of  shade  from  the  surrounding  mass  of  cells,  which  are  also  slightly 
elongated,  but  transversely  with  regard  to  the  follicle.  The  papilla  makes 
its  appearance  at  the  swollen  root  of  the  little  hair ;  and  the  residuary 
cells  contained  within  the  rudimentary  follicle  form  the  root-sheath,  the 
inner  layer  of  which,  lying  next  to  the  hair,  is  soon  distinguished  by  its 
translucency  from  the  more  opaque  outer  layer  that  fills  up  the  rest  of  the 
cavity.  The  young  hair,  continuing  to  grow,  at  last  perforates  the 
epidermis,  either  directly,  or  after  first  slanting  up  for  some  way  between 
the  Malpighian  and  the  homy  strata.  In  the  former  case  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  aided  in  its  progress  by  the  harder  inner  layer  of  the  root-sheath, 
which  accompanies  the  hair,  and  makes  way  for  it  through  the  cutide. 
The  author  further  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  the  eruption  of  the  hairs 
is  facilitated  by  the  general  desquamation  and  shedding  of  the  superficial 
part  of  the  epidermis,  which  occurs  from  time  to  time  during  fcetal  life  ; 
more  especially  as  the  period  of  most  thorough  desquamation  begins  at 
about  the  same  time  as  the  first  eruption  of  hairs. 

A  shedding  of  the  first-formed  hairs,  or  lanugo,  is  known  to  take  place 
before  birth  ;  but,  according  to  the  author,  only  to  an  inconsiderable 
extent.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  observed  that  the  infantile  hairs  are 
entirely  shed  and  renewed  within  a  few  months  after  birth  ;  those  of  the 
general  surface  first,  and  afterwards  the  hairs  of  the  eyebrows  and  head, 
which  he  finds  in  process  of  change  in  infants  about  a  year  old.  The  new 
hairs  are  generated  in  the  follicles  of  the  old,  as  previously  seen  by  Heu- 
singer  and  Kohlrausch  in  quadrupeds ;  but  the  author  describes  the  steps  of 
the  process  somewhat  ditferently  from  his  predecessors.  He  conceives 
that  an  increased  growth  of  cells  takes  place  in  the  soft  bur-knob  and  ia 
the  adjoining  part  of  the  root- sheath  (its  outer  layer)  ;  the  growing  mass 
protrudes  or  lengthens  out  the  lower  end  of  the  hair-follicle  into  a  process, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  is  found  the  generative  papilla,  now,  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  new  cell-growth,  withdrawn  from  the  root  of  the  hair. 
The  newly-formed  mass  of  cells,  occupying  the  lower  or  prolonged  part  of 
the  follicle,  and  resting  on  the  papilla,  is  gradually  converted  into  a  new 
hair  with  its  root-sheath,  just  as  happens  in  the  primitive  process  of  forma- 
tion in  the  embryo  ;  and  as  the  new  hair  lengthens  and  emerges  from  the 
follicle,  the  old  one,  detached  from  its  matrix,  is  gradually  pushed  nearer 
to  the  opening,  and  at  last  falls  out,  its  root-«heath  having  previously 
undergone  a  partial  absorption. 

Concerning  the  Sudoriparous  glands  of  the  skin.  Professor  Kolliker 
observes  that  in  the  larger  sort,  such  as  those  of  the  axilla,  the^tube  is 
rarely  simple,  being  more  usually  parted  by  repeated  dichotomous  division 
into  several  branches,  which,  also,  before  ending,  give  off  short  csecal 
processes.  In  rare  cases,  the  branches  anastomose.  He  distinguishes  the 
glands  into  those  with  thick  and  those  with  thin  walls.  The  latter  consist 
of  a  delicate  fibrous  outer  coat,  and  a  lining  of  polygonal  epithelium- 
cells  in  two  or  more  strata ;  the  former  possess,  in  addition,  a  layer  of 
smooth  or  plain  muscular  fibre-cells  disposed  longitudinally  between  the 
fibrous  coat  and  the  epithelium.     In  neither  variety,  at  least  when  fully 
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formed,  could  he  discover  a  homogeneous  membrana  propria  (basement 
membrane).  The  thick  walled  ducts,  with  muscular  layer,  are  best  marked 
in  large  sweat-glands,  such  as  those  of  the  arm -pit,  the  root  of  the  penis, 
and  the  nipple.  In  most  other  places,  the  coats  are  thin,  and  without 
muscular  fibres  ;  but  intermediate  forms  present  themselves  in  certain 
parts,  with  partially  developed  muscular  coats  confined  mostly  to  the  part 
of  the  gland  tube  next  its  blind  extremity. 

The  secretion  of  the  sweat-glands  generally  is  a  thin,  pellucid,  colourless 
fluid,  without  definite  particles ;  but  in  the  axilla  and  areola  of  the  breast,  it 
is  for  the  most  part  tenacious  in  consistence,  and  contains  granules,  pale  or 
variously  coloured,  together  with  nuclei,  and  sometimes  even  cells  or  their 
fragments  ;  and  cells  containing  similar-coloured  particles  are  seen  in  the 
epithelial  lining  of  the  gland-tube. 

Scarcely  any  observations  have  hitherto  been  recorded  on  the  mode  of 
development  of  the  sudoriparous  glands,  and  accordingly  the  author's 
account  of  the  process  is  in  a  great  measure  new.  He  states  that  the 
rudiments  of  these  glands,  when  first  recognisable  in  the  embryo,  have 
much  the  same  appearance  as  those  of  the  hairs,  and,  in  like  manner, 
consist  of  processes  of  the  Malpighian  layer  of  the  epidermis,  which  pass 
down  and  are  received  into  corresponding  recesses  of  the  corium.  They 
are  formed  throughout  of  cells  collected  into  a  solid  mass  of  an  elongated 
pyriform,  or  rather  club  shape,  continuous  by  its  small  end  with  the  soft 
layer  of  the  cuticle,  and  elsewhere  surrounded  by  a  homogeneous  limiting 
membrane,  which  is  prolonged  above,  between  tbe  corium  and  cuticle. 
The  subsequent  changes  consist  in  the  elongation  of  the  cellular  process, 
the  formation  of  a  cavity  along  its  axis,  at  first  without  an  outlet,  the 
prolongation  of  its  canal  through  the  epidermis  to  open  on  the  surface, 
and,  in  the  meantime,  the  coiling-up  of  the  gradually  lengthening  gland- 
tube  into  a  compact  ball,  and  the  twisting  of  its  excretory  duct  as  it 
proceeds  to  its  orifice.  The  original  homogeneous  membrane  of  the  duct 
becomes  thickened  and  is  continuous  with  the  surface  of  the  corium, 
whilst  an  epithelium  appears  within,  consisting  of  several  layers  of  pale, 
polygonal  or  rounded  cells.  The  ceruminous  glands  in  the  auditory 
passage  are  known  to  consist  of  a  tube  coiled  into  a  rounded  or  oval  ball, 
like  the  sweat-glands;  and  the  investigations  of  Professor  Kolliker 
show  such  a  further  correspondence  between  the  two,  in  stnicture  and 
in  mode  of  development,  as  to  lead  him  to  regard  the  ceruminous  glands 
as  a  mere  local  variety  of  the  sudoriparous,  which,  as  already  noticed, 
present  specialities  in  particular  regions  of  the  body  both  in  structure  and 
secretion. 

The  description  of  the  Sebaceous  glands  of  the  skin,  of  the'r  varieties  in 
different  parts,  and  of  their  mode  of  development,  occupies  a  considerable 
space,  and  bears  evidence  of  much  careful  investigation  on  the  part  of  the 
author.  His  observations  on  the  development  of  these  glands  are  in  a 
great  measure  new.  He  finds  that  they  sprout  like  little  buds  from  the 
aides  of  the  hair-follicles,  and  are  at  first,  in  fact,  excrescences  of  the 
external  or  Malpighian  layer  of  the  root-sheath,  and  are  composed  entirely 
of  nucleated  cells.  Each  little  process  soon  assumes  a  flask  shape  and  ia 
at  first  solid ;  but  in  due  time  a  group  of  cells  containing  fat-particles 
appears  in  its  centre,  and  gradually  extends  itself  along  the  axis  of  the 
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pedicle  until  it  penetrates  throngh  the  root-sheath,  and  the  fat-cdls  thus 
escape  into  the  cavity  of  the  hair-follicle,  and  constitute  the  first  secretion 
of  the  sebaceous  gland.  They  are  soon  succeeded  bj  others  of  the  same 
kind,  and  the  little  gland  is  estabhshed  in  its  office.  Additional  saoooli 
and  recesses,  by  which  the  originally  simple  cavity  of  the  gland  is  complicated, 
are  formed  by  budding*  out  of  its  epithelium,  as  the  first  was  produced  from 
the  epithelial  root  sheath,  and  are  excavated  in  a  similar  manner. 

It  is  thus  shown  that  the  rudiments  of  the  hair-foUides,  sweat  glands, 
and  sebaceous  glands,  are  all  derived  from  the  same  source.  They  all 
originally  appear  as  solid,  bud-like  excrescences  of  the  soft  Malpighian 
layer  of  the  epidermis,  for  the  outer  stratum  of  the  root-sheath  must  be 
regarded  as  such ;  these  grow  down  into  the  oorium,  in  whidi  recesses  are 
formed  to  receive  them,  and  which,  of  course,  yields  tiie  matenal  requisite 
both  for  the  maintenance  of  their  secreting  function  and  for  the  production 
of  new  cells  for  their  further  growth. 

The  Second  Book  is  devoted  to  the  Muacula/r  system.  Under  this  title 
the  author  treats  of  the  muscles  with  striated  fibres,  which  serve  for  the 
motions  of  the  skeleton,  the  skin,  and  the  organs  of  sense,  including,  as 
dependencies  or  accessories,  the  tendons  with  their  sheaths,  the  synovial 
bursffi,  sesamoid  bones,  and  fascise. 

His  description  of  the  striated  Muscular  fibres  agrees  with  that  most 
generally  received.  They  invariably  possess  a  sarcolemma,  and  the  nuclei 
which  appear  in  them  are  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  that  homo- 
geneous sheath.  The  history  of  the  fibrillee  is  reserved  for  the  general 
part  of  the  work ;  but  the  author  takes  occasion,  in  the  meantime,  to  state 
his  belief  in  the  actual  existence  of  such  longitudinal  element^,  relying  on 
the  comparative  frequency  and  facility  Mrith  which  fresh  muscular  fibres 
may  be  split  longitudinally,  and  on  the  fact  that  the  individual  fibrils  may 
be  seen  with  peifect  distinctness  in  the  striated  muscles  of  insects,  whilst 
their  tissue  is  quite  fresh  and  uninjured,  nay,  even  while  they  are  actually 
contracting. 

A  fact  of  some  interest  respecting  the  striated  muscular  fibres  has 
recently  come  to  liglit — namely,  that  in  some  situations  they  divide  into 
branches  and  also  join  together.  The  author,  in  1849,  described  such 
divisions  and  anastomoses  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  frog's  heart;  about 
the  same  time  the  ramification,  and  in  certain  cases  also  the  anastomosis 
of  striated  muscular  fibres  were  observed  in  some  of  the  invertebrata  by 
Leydig  and  Hessling.  Since  then,  the  author,  in  association  with  Corti, 
has  found  such  anastomoses  in  the  heart  of  man  and  various  animals,  and 
in  the  lymphatic  hearts  of  the  frog,  and  thinks  it  probable  that  they  occur 
in  the  cardiac  muscular  fibres  of  all  the  vertebrata.  In  the  tongue  of  the 
frog  also,  the  muscular  fibres,  as  they  approach  the  surface,  divide  into 
numerous  but  not  anastomosing  branches,  by  which  they  are  attached  to 
the  under  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  regard  to  the  last-men- 
tioned fact,  we  may  remark,  that  similar  observations  on  the  musdes  of 
the  frog's  tongue  had  been  made  in  tliis  country  by  Dr.  Augustus  Waller, 
before  the  publication  of  the  present  work.  Professor  Kdlliker,  having 
since  had  his  attention  drawn  to  Leeuwenhoek's  account  of  the  muscular 
tissue  of  the  heart  of  the  duck,  ox,  and  codfish,  is  disposed  to  consider  the 
present  as  an  instance  of  the  rediscovery   of  a  £em^,  pointed   out  long 
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before,  but  neglected  or  forgotten.  But  although  we  have  long  been 
avrare  of  the  statement  of  Leeuwenhoek,  we  must  confess  we  always  looked 
on  it  as  referring  to  the  subdivision  and  conjunction  of  fasciculi  (composed 
of  several  fibres),  and  not  of  the  fibres  themselves ;  and  on  again  carefully 
perusing  his  description,  and  comparing  his  magnified  figures  with  what 
he  states  to  be  the  natural  size  of  the  object,  we  see  no  reason  for  coming 
to  a  different  conclusion. 

On  the  subject  of  the  connexion  of  the  muscular  fibres  with  those  of 
tendons,  the  author  observes  that  where  the  two  kinds  of  fibres  correspond 
in  their  direction,  a  muscular  fibre  gradually  losing  its  cross  striae  becomes 
continuous  with  a  tendinous  fasciculus  of  equal  size ;  the  muscular  fibrillae 
seeming  to  pass  continuously  into  the  filaments  of  the  tendon,  some  sooner, 
others  later,  so  that  the  connexion  does  not  take  place  throughout  the 
thickness  of  the  fibre  in  the  same  transverse  plane.  The  tendinous  bundle, 
at  first  equal,  or  nearly  equal  in  thickness  to  the  muscular  fibre,  gets 
thinner  as  it  recedes  from  the  fleshy  tissue.  The  sarcolemma  does  not 
surround  the  end  of  the  fleshy  fibre  as  a  closed  tube,  but  passes  on  to  the 
tendinous  bundle,  where  its  further  disposition  is  doubtful.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fibres  of  a  muscle  are  inserted  more  or  less  obliquely  into 
the  side  of  a  tendon,  whose  fibres  take  a  different  direction,  the  muscular 
fibres  are  attached  by  rounded  or  blunt  conical  ends  to  the  side  of  the  ten- 
dinous fasciculi;  they  are  completely  invested  by  their  sarcolemma  in  the 
form  of  a  closed  tube,  and  are  received  into  shallow  pits  or  dimples  in  the 
tendon,  whilst  the  connexion  is  further  secured  by  the  continuity  of  the 
areolar  tissue  of  the  muscle  with  the  investing  areolar  tissue  of  the  tendon. 

Respecting  the  synovial  bursse  and  sheaths,  the  author  had  previously 
shown  that  they  do  not  constitute  perfect  Bac<3,  unless,  perhaps,  in  some 
cases,  where  they  lie  between  muscles.  In  those  situated  under  tendons, 
or  lining  tendinous  sheaths,  the  membrane  is  wanting  over  considerable 
portions  of  the  gliding  surfaces.  On  such  naked  parts,  there  is  of  course 
no  epithelium;  but  the  fibrous  tissue  immediately,  or  even  for  some  depth 
beneath  the  surface,  is  intermixed  with  cartilage^Us  of  various  forms, 
and  converted  into  fibro-cartilage. 

The  question  of  the  existence  and  mode  of  distribution  of  lymphatics  in 
the  muscular  tissue,  has  hitherto  received  contradictory  answers  from  the 
few  anatomists  who  have  inquired  into  the  matter.  Knowing  the  diffi- 
culty, as  well  as  the  indecisive  character  of  attempts  to  inject  l}Tnphatic 
vessels  in  muscle.  Professor  KoUiker  has  tried  to  determine  the  point  by 
microscopic  investigation ;  and  is  disposed  to  conclude  that  small  muscles 
are  destitute  of  such  vessels,  and  that  the  few  lympiiatics  which  seem  to 
issue  from  some  of  the  larger  muscles,  belong  to  their  areolar  sheath  and 
its  larger  subdivisions.  The  lymphatics  alleged  to  have  been  injected  in 
the  diaphragm  by  Fohmann  and  Arnold,  he  regards  as  belonging  to  its 
serous  covering. 

Our  readers  are  doubtless  aware  of  the  doctrine  of  what  is  called  tlie 
"  looped"  or  sling-like  terminations  of  the  ultimate  fibres  of  the  nerves  in 
muscular  tissue,  as  also  of  the  recent  observations — held  by  many  to  be 
subversive  of  this  doctrine — which  have  been  made  on  the  muscles  of  the 
pike  by  Miiller  and  Briicke,  and  on  those  of  the  frog  by  Wagner;  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  nerve-fibres  on  approaching  their  termination  in 
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a  muscle  undergo  division,  and  at  last  end,  not  by  loops,  but  by  exquisitely 
fine,  free  extremities.  But  although  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  these 
statements,  as  applied  to  the  muscles  and  nerves  of  cold-blooded  Vertebrata, 
and  of  many  Invertebrata,  still  Professor  KoUiker  has  found  that  in 
the  muscles  of  Man  and  other  Mammalia,  the  looped  or  sling-like  arrange- 
ment of  the  ultimate  nerve-fibres,  as  described  by  Valentin  and  Emmerty 
holds  good;  and  that  their  division  and  termination  by  free  ends  is 
exceedingly  rare,  and  probably  exceptional.  In  reference,  therefore,  to  the 
muscles  of  man  and  mammaJia,  he  rejects  the  inference  from  anidogy,  as 
inconsistent  with  actual  demonstration,  and  adheres  to  the  earlier  view. 
He  has  further  noticed  that  in  the  mammalia,  the  plexus  by  which  a  nerve 
is  distributed  in  a  muscle,  is  usually  confined  to  a  very  small  and  limited 
portion  of  the  muscle,  and  he  denies  that  either  in  mammalia,  fish^  or 
amphibia,  the  ultimate  nerve-fibres  penetrate  the  sarcolemma.  A  mam- 
malian muscular  fibre  is  usually  only  crossed  by  a  nerve-fibre,  and  is  rarely 
long  in  contact  with  it ;  so  that  much  of  the  muscular  substance  can  have 
only  an  indirect  connexion  with  the  nerve.  Nerves  of  small  size  accom- 
pany the  branches  of  bloodvessels  within  muscles,  but  do  not  reach  the 
capillaries ;  though  destined  for  the  vessels,  these  nerves  sometimes  com- 
municate with  the  proper  muscular  plexus.  The  larger  tendons  have  only 
such  vascular  nerves ;  tlie  smaller  tendons,  the  fasciae,  and  tendonnsheaths, 
as  well  as  the  synovial  bursae  of  the  muscular  system,  are,  according  to  the 
author,  altogether  devoid  of  nerves. 

The  development  of  muscular  tissue  is  given  according  to  Schwann ;  the 
nuclei  of  the  original  formative  cells  are  supposed  to  multiply  by  endo- 
genous formation.  The  enlargement  of  muscles  after  birth,  and  probably 
also  before,  is  ascribed  to  growth,  in  all  dimensions,  of  its  original  fibres, 
without  multiplication  of  them  by  fission  or  interpolation  of  new  ones ; 
the  fibrillse  are  of  course  increased  in  number. 

The  author  calls  special  attention  to  the  elasticity  of  the  muscular  tissue 
in  the  living  and  in  the  dead  state.  In  the  former  condition,  the  property 
in  question  is  not  great  in  intensity,  but  remarkably  perfect  in  its  nature ; 
so  that  while  a  living  muscle,  not  in  action,  yields  to  a  slight  stretching 
force,  it  returns  again  completely  to  its  original  condition.  After  death, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  elasticity  is  increased  in  force,  so  that  stretching  is 
more  strongly  resisted,  but  the  shrinking  after  such  forcible  extension  is 
less  complete.  He  ascribes  cadaveric  rigidity  to  the  occurrence  of  this 
change  in  the  elastic  property  of  muscle.  It  is  known  that  vital  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscular  tissue  is  accompanied  by  swelling  of  the  fibres  and 
approximation  of  their  striie;  the  same  phenomena  ensue  in  shrinking 
from  mere  elasticity ;  and  the  author  does  not  look  on  the  existence  and 
modification  of  these  striae  as  essentially  connected  with  the  exercise  of 
vital  contractility.  Similar  changes  occur  in  the  fibrillae,  as  indeed  the 
striae  of  the  fibre  are  caused  by  corresponding  markings  of  the  fibrils. 
The  cross  marking  of  the  fibrillae,  or  "  varicosity,"  as  the  author  (employing 
a  commonly-used  but  not  very  appropriate  term)  denominates  it,  may 
either  be  the  result  of  original  construction,  or  be  caused  by  alternately 
greater  and  less  consistency  in  successive  parts  of  the  fibril,  by  reason  of 
which  they  are  unequally  affected  when  it  undergoes  changes  in  length, 
either  from  vital  action  or  mere  elasticity.     The  author  adopts  the  latter 
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opinion ;  but  we  must  wait  for  the  appearance  of  the  general  part  of  the 
work,  in  order  to  learn  more  explicitly  his  views  on  the  constitution  of 
th^  fibrilliB.  We  must  confess,  however,  that  in  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  comprehend  them  from  what  he  has  revealed  in  the  present  chapter,  they 
do  not  appear  to  us  readily  to  harmonize  with  the  apparent  structure  of  the 
fibrils,  aa  seen,  either  in  the  stretched  or  the  relaxed  condition,  under  the 
microscope.  Nevertheless,  we  agree  with  him,  though  on  different  grounds 
from  those  above  stated,  in  attaching  but  secondary  importance  to  the 
structure  in  question,  as  regards  the  essential  conditions  of  vital  con- 
traction. 

The  Third  Book,  which  extends  to  126  pages,  treats  of  the  structure 
and  development  of  Bone,  together  with  cartilage  and  fibro-cartilage,  and 
the  ligaments  and  synovial  apparatus  of  joints.  In  his  account  of  the 
structure  of  bone,  besides  a  very  complete  and  clear  exposition  of  known 
facts,  the  author  gives  the  results  of  his  own  very  numerous  micrometric 
determinations.  Concerning  the  ultimate  structure  of  the  proper  osseous 
substance,  he  expresses  himself  with  doubt,  but  seems  disposed  to  assume, 
as  most  in  harmony  with  the  observations  of  himself  and  others,  that  it 
consists  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  inorganic  and  organic  materials  in  form 
of  firmly  cohering  granules.  He  has  not  been  able  to  perceive  a  reticular 
fibrous  structure  in  the  lamellse  of  bone,  either  before  or  after  removal  of 
Hxe  earthy  part.  It  may  be  as  well,  however,  here  to  remark,  from  our 
own  experience,  that  the  fibrous  character  of  the  lamellse  of  softened  bone 
is  apt  to  be  obliterated  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  employed,  which,  in  this 
respect,  acts  like  acetic  acid ;  and  to  counteract  this  effect,  it  is  advisable  to 
macerate  the  decalcified  bone  for  two  or  three  days  in  water,  and  then 
iuimerse  it  in  alcohol.  In  regard  to  the  lamellsB,  the  author  further  notes, 
that  when  viewed  with  transmitted  light  in  a  cross  section,  each  of  them 
appears  to  consist  of  a  lighter  and  more  homogeneous  layer  and  a  darker 
granular  one,  marked  with  short  transverse  striae.  The  appearance  here 
described  has  been  already  represented  by  Dr.  Baly,  in  a  figure  which  he 
has  given  in  his  translation  of  Miiller's  Physiology,  and  is  well  known  to 
us.  Much  care  is  bestowed  on  the  description  of  the  lacuusB  and  cana- 
liculi.  Various  writers  profess  to  have  seen  nuclei  contained  in  the  lacunae 
of  perfectly-formed  bone ;  and,  on  a  careful  search,  Professor  KoUiker  was 
able  to  discover  them  in  the  osseous  lacunae  in  a  person  of  eighteen  years 
of  age.  The  bones  were  first  decalcified,  and  then  fine  sections  were 
boiled,  from  one  to  three  minutes,  in  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic  soda.  All 
the  lacunse,  in  this  case,  appeared  to  contain  round  or  oblong  pale  greyish 
nuclei  They  were  brought  into  view,  also,  by  boiling  the  softened  bone 
for  some  time  in  water.  He  has  often  observed  single  instances  of  lacunae 
containing  nuclei,  in  recent  as  well  as  softened  bones  of  other  individuals ; 
but  he  thinks  that  further  inquiry  is  necessary,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  appearance  is  constant,  and  continues  in  more  advanced 
periods  of  life. 

On  the  subject  of  the  marrow,  we  are  informed  that  the  author's  obser- 
vations— on  this  point  conforming  with  the  previous  chemical  determina- 
tions of  Berzelius — tend  to  show  that  fat-cells  occur  very  sparingly  in  the 
reddish  and  more  fluid  marrow  of  the  cranial  diploe  and  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebrae.    Whilst,  however,  he  thus  finds  a  paucity  of  fat-cells,  he  has 
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observed  in  the  marrow  of  those  bones,  and  in  that  of  the  ribs  and 
sternum,  nucleated  cells  containing  no  fat,  and,  though  here  occurring 
normally,  resembling  those  he  had  previously  met  with  in  the  articular 
ends  of  the  long  bones  affected  with  hypersemia.  In  the  bones  first  men- 
tioned, the  cells  referred  to  exist  regularly  and  constantly,  not  only  in 
man  but  in  quadrupeds ;  tliey  are  wanting  in  the  long  and  short  bones 
of  the  limbs,  unless  in  hypersemia  of  the  marrow,  as  above  stated;  in 
the  scapula,  innominate  bone,  and  facial  bones,  they  occur  in  variable 
proportion. 

In  treating  of  the  tissues  which  serve  to  connect  the  bones,  or  which 
enter  into  the  formation  of  joints,  the  author  (correctly,  as  we  think) 
states  that  the  thin  layer  interposed  between  the  bones  at  the  sutures  is 
not  cartilage,  but  consists  of  fibres  like  these  of  ligament  with  numerous 
nuclei.  The  yellow  or  elastic,  and  many  of  the  ordinary,  ligaments  are 
attached  to  the  surface  of  the  bones  immediately,  and  without  the  interven- 
tion of  periosteum;  in  such  cases,  as  well  as  in  tendons  similarly  connected, 
of  which  there  are  many,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  white  fibrous  tissue 
mixed  with  cartilage-cells  at  the  place  of  its  junction  to  the  osseous 
surface.  The  specialities  of  structure  observable  in  the  intervertebral, 
pubic,  and  sacro-iliac  symphyses,  and  in  the  rib-cartilages,  are  given  in  a 
detailed  description,  which  cannot  well  be  abridged  and  presented  here. 

Good  representations  are  given  (figs.  97  and  98)  of  the  rudimentary  or 
crude  kind  of  ossification,  which  encroaches  on  the  deep  part  of  articular 
cartilages  where  they  adjoin  the  bone.     The  true  nature  of  this  process, 
which  forms,  or  at  least  helps  to  form,  Mr.  Toynbee's  imperforate  "  articular 
lamella,''  has  been  already  recognised  (see  Todd  and  Bowman's  *  Physiolo- 
gical Anatomy,'  vol.  i.  p.  90 — Sharpey,  in  *  Quain's  Anatomy,'  5th  edit, 
p.  clviii.)     It  consists  in  a  mere  calcification  of  the  cartilaginous  tissue. 
Earthy  molecules  are  first  deposited  in  the  matrix,  giving  it  a  granular  and 
opaque  aspect ;  as  these  increase  in  number,  the  calcified  substance  becomes 
com])act  and  transparent.     The  cartilage-cells,  surrounded  and  more  or 
less  encroached  on  by  the  earthy  deposit,  remain  as  cavities  in  the  hard 
tissue,  inclosing  their  nuclei  and  other  existing  contents,  and  presenting  a 
certain  resemblance  to  the  lacunae  of  bone.    We  may  remark,  however,  that 
the  resulting  hard  tissue  is  very  different  from  ordinary  bone.  On  steeping 
it  in  an  acid,  the  residuum  is  not  a  soft  organic  basis,  having  a  lamellar 
structure,  and  yielding  gelatin,  but  merely  the  original   cartilage   now 
decalcified,  and  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  adjoining  cartilaginous 
tissue  which  had  undergone  no  change.     The  cells,  too,  even  in  the  bard 
state  of  the  tissue,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  present  canaliculi ;  and  when 
the  cartilage  is  freed  from  its  earthy  impregnation,  they  perfectly  recover 
their  original  aspect,  which  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  lacunse,  in 
the  decalcified  gelatiniferous  matrix  of  ordinary  bone.     Professor  Kolliker 
remarks  that  the  calcified  matrix  of  cartilage  is  for  the  most  part  fibrous, 
and  this  accords  with  the  observations  lately  published  by  Dr.  Leidy  of 
Philadelphia  (American  Journal  of  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1849),  who  finds  that 
the  matrix  of  articular  cartilage  contains  extremely  fine  filaments  running 
between  the  elongated  groups  of  cartilage-cells,  in  a  direction  perpendi- 
cular to  the  surface  of  the  bone  to  which  it  is  attached.     The  calcified 
stratum  is  bounded  towards  the  rest  of  the  cartilage  by  a  dark  grauuUur 
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and  tolerably  even  border.  The  true,  or  at  least  ordinary,  bone  is  readily 
distinguished  by  its  Haversian  canals,  concentric  lamellae  and  canaliculated 
solitary  lacunae;  it  terminates  towards  the  calcified  cartilage  by  a  deeply 
and  irregularly  sinuous  limit. 

In  the  account  of  the  Synovial  Membranes,  given  in  this  part  of  the 
work,  a  remark  of  some  moment  occurs  respecting  the  odd  little  processes 
which  grow  from  the  edges  of  the  vascular  Haversian  fringes,  found  not 
only  in  joints  but  in  synovial  sheatlis  and  bursse.  The  appendages  in 
question,  often  pedunculated,  are  destitute  of  vessels,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Bainey,  who,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  first  pointed  out  their  existence. 
Besides  epithelium,  inclosing  a  little  filamentous  tissue,  they  often  contain, 
according  to  Professor  Kolliker,  two  or  three  cartilage-cells  j  and  he  states, 
that  by  enlargement,  consolidation  of  their  substance,  and  separation  from 
their  attachment,  they  give  rise  to  the  loose  cartilage-like  bodies  occasion- 
ally found  in  joints. 

Returning  to  the  soft  textures  in  more  immediate  connexion  with  the 
bones,  we  find  the  bloodvessels  of  the  osseous  tissue  described  much  in 
accordance  with  existing  statements,  with  this  addition,  that  the  coats  of 
the  arteries  in  the  finer  Haversian  canals  are  reduced  to  an  epithelium 
with  a  layer  of  filamentous  tissue  containing  nuclei,  and  in  some  cases,  to 
a  homogeneous  membrane  with  nuclei ;  the  coat  of  the  vessel  in  either 
case  being  in  immediate  contact  with  the  parietes  of  the  canal. 

The  statements  of  Purkinje  and  of  Pappenheim,  affirming  the  existence 
of  nerves  in  the  periosteum,  are  confirmed  by  the  author.  The  nerves 
seen  in  this  membrane,  it  is  true,  are  for  the  most  part  destined  for  the 
subjacent  bone,  but  some  are  for  the  periosteum  itself.  They  are  wanting 
in  certain  parts  of  the  periosteum ;  still  there  is  probably  no  bone  without 
periosteal  nerves  on  some  part  or  other  of  its  surface.  These  nerves,  like 
the  vessels,  lie  in  the  outer  layer  of  the  periosteum,  and  are  derived,  at 
least  in  part,  from  the  larger  nerves  of  the  bone  itself.  In  the  main 
nervous  bundles,  the  diameter  of  the  primitive  fibres  mostly  ranges  from 

iroW  t^  Bo^oo  ^^  *^  ^^^  '>  ^^^  ^^  their  further  progress  they  are  reduced, 
partly  by  real  division  and  partly  by  gradual  attenuation,  to  a  diameter  of 
from  I  fl  ^  Q  fl  to  xAtt'  ^^  terminal  loops  could  be  seen ;  but  in  two  cases 
there  were  observed,  apparently,  but  not  certainly,  free  pointed  termina- 
tions. Adjoining  the  ^icular  ends  of  many  bones,  the  nerves  appeared 
more  abundant,  ramifying  and  conjoining  in  the  vascular  areolar  tissue  over 
the  proper  periosteum,  but  not  presenting  any  divisions  of  the  primitive 
fibres,  or  any  terminations  which  could  be  discovered. 

The  nerves  distributed  to  the  bone  itself  are  thus  described  by  Professor 
Kolliker : 

"The  nerves  of  the  osseous  tissue  probahly  exist  in  aU  bones  except  the  sesamoid 
and  auditoiy,  but  they  do  not  present  the  same  arrangement  in  all  cases.  In  the 
lareer  cylindrical  bones  they  are  disposed  thus:  Firstly,  they  enter  the  bone  along 
witn  the  nutritious  vessels,  as  one,  or — where  two  foramina  exist — two  consider- 
able nervous  offshoots  conspicuous  to  the  naked  eye ;  and  having  reached  the 
medullary  cavity,  spread  out  in  the  marrow,  in  company  with  the  vessels,  though 
not  always  attached  to  them;  they  then  extend  towards  the  ends  of  the  bones, 
repeatedly  branching,  but,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see,  forming  but  few 
anastomoses.  Secondly,  all  these  bones,  as  I  find  in  opposition  to  Engel,  have 
also  many  finer  nerves  distributed  in  their  apophyses,  which  enter  into  the  spongy 
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substance  along  with  its  numerous  bloodvessels,  and  branch  out  in  the  marrow. 
Lastly,  very  delicate  nervous  filaments  pass  even  into  the  pores  of  the  compact 
tissue  of  tne  diaphysis,  alone  with  the  fine  arteries  which  penetrate  it,  and  they 
doubtless  branch  out  there,  sdthough  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  finding  them  in 
the  interior  of  the  compact  part.  The  small  cylindrical  bones  of  the  hand  and 
foot  agree  with  the  larger;  only,  from  there  being  no  medullary  canal,  their 
numerous  nerves  are  not  so  regularly  separated  into  apophysal  and  diaphysal. 
Among  the  short  bones,  I  have  found  the  vertebrw  extremely  rich  in  nerves, 
especially  in  their  bodies.  These  nerves  enter  from  behind  in  company  with  the 
arteries  and  veins  at  that  part  (vena  hasi-vertebrales),  also  in  front  and  laterally 
along  with  the  vessels,  and  spread  out  in  the  marrow  of  the  spongy  tissue.  I 
have  also  observed  nerves  in  the  astragalus,  calcaueum,  navicular,  cuboid,  and 
internal  cuneiform  bones ;  the  larger  bones  receivini^  several  filaments,  the  smaller 
at  least  one.  I  have  not  yet  examined  the  carpal  bones  with  this  view,  but  I  do 
not  doubt  that  they  also  possess  nerves.  In  the  scapula  and  innominate  bone  the 
nerves  are  very  numerous.  They  for  the  most  part  enter  with  the  larger  vessels 
at  the  points  formerly  indicated,  partly  on  the  surface  and  partly  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  articular  cavities.  Nerves  can  also  be  demonstrated  without  difficulty  in  the 
sternum  and  the  tabular  bones  of  the  sknlL  As  regards  the  latter,  I  have  seen 
nerves  in  the  new -bom  infant  which  entered  the  occipital  and  parietal  bones  by 
the  emissary  foramina,  which  at  that  time  also  contained  an  artery;  and  in  the 
parietal,  frontal,  and  occipital  bones  of  the  adult,  microscopic  nervous  filaments 
may  be  discovered,  sparingly,  no  doubt,  but  still  here  and  there,  along  with  the 
small  arteries;  they  enter  at  the  surface  of  the  compact  substance,  and  probably 
penetrate  as  far  as  the  diploe. 

"  From  these  as  well  as  from  previously  existing  observations,  to  be  noticed 

hereafter,  it  is  plain  that  the  bones  are  richly  supplied  with  nerves,  and  it  only 

remains  to  inquire  respecting  their  source  and  their  mode  of  termination.     As 

regards  the  first  question,  various  nervous  branches  proceeding  to  bones,  as  will 

appear  in  the  sequel,  have  been  already  traced  by  preceding  inquirers  to  cranial 

and  spinal  nerves  as  their  source;  thus,  the  diaphvsal  nerves  of  the  femur,  the 

tibia,  and  humerus,  have  been  ascertained  to  come  from  the  crural,  tibial,  sciatic, 

and  perforans  Casserii,  and  so  also  a  nerve  to  the  frontal  bone  is  contributed  by 

the  supraorbital.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  onlv  one  spot  in  which  an  osseous 

nerve  has  been  traced  from  a  sacral  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  so  that  it  would 

seem  as  if  the  sympathetic  had  no  essential  share  m  furnishing  these  nerves. 

This  supposition,   indeed,  derives  confirmation  from    microscopic    examination, 

which  shows  that  the  structure  of  the  nerves  of  bone,  both  in  their  trunks  and  at 

their  tenninations,  entirely  resembles  that  of  the  sensitive  branches  of  the  spinal 

nerves.     Thus,  in  the  trunk  of  the  diaphysal  nerve  of  the  humerus,  one-third  of 

the  fibres  range  from  ^\j^  to  215V5  0^  *^  "^ch,  the  remaining  two-thirds  from  -^^^ 

to  -57^;  in  its  larger  branches  the  prevalent  siee  of  the  fibres  is  from  -^^^  to 

j^^,  some,  however,  reaching  71^1  and  in  the  finest  ramifications  they  are  only 

from  T^^  to  y^.    The  proportions  are  simikr  in  the  principal  nerves  of  the 

scapula,  femur,  and  tibia.    The  fine  nerves  of  the  compact  substance  of  the  long 

bones  have  fibres  measuring  from  W^  to  ^^q^,  whilst  a  nervule  in  the  pariet3 

bone,  itself  only  y^,o  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  found  to  be  entirely  composed 

of  fibres  measuring  from  j^  to  gtW;    The  larger  of  the  nerves  belon^ng  to  the 

vertebrae  consist  ciiiefly  of  fibres  ranging  from  -jr5^  to  ^xft^y*  ^^^  contam  some  as 

large  as  y^\  whilst  in  their  branches,  as  well  as  in  the  smaller  independent 

truncules,  the  fibres  are  found  to  measure  only  from  rfshsrs  ^  arAre*    1^  wiy  case, 

therefore,  it  is  clear  that  the  majority  of  the  osseous  nerves  are  not  branches  of 

the  sympathetic,  in  this  respect  agreeing  with  the  periosteal  nerves,  with  which 

they  can  often  be  shown  to  communicate,  and  which  can  also  be  traced  from  the 

nerves  of  the  extremities;  at  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 

nerves  goin^  to  the  bones  contain  many  fine  fibres,  which,  here  and  there,  are 

probably  denved  from  the  sympathetic. 
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"  How  the  nerves  of  bone  tenninate,  I  Lave  not  yet  been  able  to  discover ;  and 
the  reason  will  be  readily  understood  by  those,  who  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
trace  them  in  the  spongy  substance  and  marrow.  This  much  only  can  I  say, 
that  the  nerves  in  the  medulla  at  last  ffive  off  minute  branches  consisting  of  one 
or  two  fine  fibres  and  more  or  less  neurflemma.  It  is  further  worthy  of  note,  that 
in  two  cases  1  have  found  Pacinian  bodies  on  osseous  nerves  before  their  entrance 
into  the  bone — viz.,  in  the  diaphysal  nerve  of  the  tibia,  on  which  there  was  one  of 
these  bodies,  placed  about  two  fines  from  the  point  where  the  nerve  entered  the 
nutritious  foramen,  and  on  the  largest  nerve  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great 
toe,  which  had  two  such  corpuscles  connected  with  it,  also  near  its  entrance.  The 
ganglia  said  to  have  been  observed  on  osseous  nerves  before  their  entrance  into 
Uie  Dones,  such  as  those  mentioned  by  Gros,  and  those  found  by  Engel  in  the 
perichondrium  of  the  larynx,  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover."  (p.  338.) 

The  author  remarks  tbat  there  is  still  a  dearth  of  observations  respecting 
the  nerves  of  the  accessory  structures  connected  with  the  skeleton.  As  to 
the  ligaments,  Engel  could  see  no  nerves  in  them,  whereas  Pappenheim 
states  that  he  foimd  nerves  in  a  large  proportion  of  human  ligaments,  and 
Halbertsma  has  traced  the  interossesd  nerve  of  the  leg  down  into  the  syndes- 
mosis between  the  tibia  and  fibula.  The  author  has  not,  as  yet,  been 
able  to  see  nerves  in  the  human  ligaments,  unless  in  the  interosseous 
membrane  of  the  leg ;  but  he  has  no  doubt  that,  like  the  tendons,  they 
receive  a  sparing  supply  along  with  their  bloodvessels.  He  is  satisfied 
that  the  human  cartilages  are  in  the  adult  quite  destitute  of  nerves ;  but 
doubts  whether  they  are  equally  so  whilst  ossification  is  going  on  and  vessels 
exist  in  them.  He  has  seen  very  distinct,  though  minute,  nerves  in  the 
cartilage  of  the  nasal  septum  in  the  calf.  In  accordance  with  the  previous 
statenients  of  others,  he  finds  numerous  nerves  in  the  articular  capsules, 
bat  adds  that  these  nerves  belong  principally  to  the  fibrous  capsules  and 
the  lax  areolar  tissue,  exterior  to  the  synovial  membranes.  From  what 
he  has  observed  in  the  knee-joint,  it  would  appear  that  nerves  also  exist 
in  the  synovial  membrane,  but  only  sparingly,  and  they  are  most  distinct 
in  the  large,  vascular,  Haversian  fringes. 

The  subject  of  Osteogeny  is  treated  of  in  great  detail,  occupying  no  less 
than  thirty-seven  pages.  Two  modes  of  ossification  are  recognised — 
nan^ly,  that  which  proceeds  in  cartilage,  and  that  which  takes  place  in  a 
tissue  different  from  cartilage.  This  distinction  was  adverted  to  by  Ruysch, 
and  afterwards  more  explicitly  asserted  by  Dr.  Nesbitt,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  But  while  the  fact  that  the  ossification  of  certain 
bones  began  and  proceeded  in  membrane  was  recognised  by  several,  though 
by  no  means  by  all  subsequent  writers,  the  author  thinks  that  the  histio- 
logical  character  of  the  soft  ossifying  tissue  in  question  was  not  determined, 
until  Dr.  Sharpey,  in  1846  (this  date  is  supplied  by  ourselves),  and  he 
himself,  in  1849,  showed  that  it  was  made  up  of  fibres,  like  those  of 
areolar  tissue,  with  interposed  cells,  similar  to  those  occurring  in  ordinary 
blastema.  Those  bones  which  are  originally  represented  by  cartilages,  he 
names />rimarj^;  the  others,  secondary.  The  latter  class  comprehends  the 
tabular  bones  of  the  roof  of  the  skull — namely,  the  frontal,  parietal, 
squamous  part  of  the  temporal,  and  upper  angle  of  the  occipital ;  also  the 
tympanic  ring,  the  nasal,  lachrymal,  malar,  palatine,  superior  and  inferior 
maxillary,  the  vomer,  the  external  pterygoid  plate,  and  sphenoidal  tur- 
binate bones.     The  remaining  bones  of  the  skeleton  belong  to  the  first  or 
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primary  class,  and  the  so-called  ''  primordial  cranium**  is  constituted  by 
tliose  cranial  and  facial  bones — not  enumerated  above — ^which  are  ossified 
in  cartilage,  together  with  the  hyoid  bone ;  it  includes,  also,  certain  carti- 
lages or  portions  of  cartilage  which  do  not  ossify  (e.  g.,  in  the  nose),  and 
others  which  disappear. 

But  whilst  bones  which  begin  in  cartilage  extend  themselves  at  their 
extremities  and  edges  by  the  growth  and  ossification  of  the  primary  carti- 
lage, they  grow  at  their  surface  by  the  second  mode  of  ossification.  It  is 
in  this  latter  mode,  for  example,  that  the  cylindrical  bones  increase  in 
circumference. 

In  his  account  of  the  intra-cartilaginous  ossification,  the  author  describes 
the  precursory  changes  in  the  cartilage  as  they  are  now  pretty  generally 
understood,  coinciding  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Tomes,  that  the  longitudinal 
grouping  of  the  cells  is  due  to  their  endogenous  multiplication  in  that 
direction.  The  invasion  of  the  pellucid,  faintly-striated  lines  of  matrix 
between  the  cell-groups  by  granular  deposit  of  earthy  matter,  is  represented 
also  in  the  manner  already  known.  He  conceives  that  the  cartilage-cdLs 
also  become  partially  calcified,  and  form  lacunae ;  and  describes  the  most 
recently  formed  bone — ^that,  namely,  which  immediately  adjoins  the  carti- 
lage— as  perfectly  compact  and  solid  in  structure.  At  a  little  distance 
from  the  limit  where  ossification  is  advancing,  this  originally  compact 
osseous  tissue  becomes  pervaded  by  intercommunicating  cavities  hollowed 
out  in  its  substance  by  absorption.  These  excavations,  at  a  still  further 
distance  from  the  ossifying  margin,  augment  in  size  and  become  filled  with 
a  reddish  substance,  the  foetal  marrow.  A  great  part  of  this  cavemulated 
bony  structure  is  removed  by  further  absorption,  to  make  way  for  the 
medullary  canal,  in  bones  where  that  exists ;  but  it  remains  towards  the 
ends,  and  in  the  epiphyses,  to  constitute  the  cancellated  tissue.  This 
description  accords  in  part  with  our  own  conception  of  the  process;  but 
we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  advancing  bone  is  at  first  actually 
compact.  The  author  infers  that  the  cartilage-cells  are  calcified,  and  the 
newest  osseous  tissue  thereby  consolidated,  from  observations  he  has  made 
on  rickety  bones ;  but  in  studying  the  normal  process  of  ossification,  it 
has  always  appeared  to  us  that  the  bone  when  first  formed  has  an  areolar 
or  loculated  structure,  corresponding  in  arrangement  with- the  calcified 
intercellular  matrix  of  the  cartilage,  the  areolae  or  loculi  being  of  an 
oblong  or  fusiform  shape,  and  enclosing  the  groups  of  cells,  which  are 
little,  if  at  all,  encroached  on  by  the  calcifying  process.  These  cells  are 
next  absorbed  from  the  primary  bony  loculi,  which  then  open  into  each 
other,  both  longitudinally  and  laterally,  by  absorption  of  a  portion  of  their 
party-walls.  When  they  are  traced  at  greater  depths  from  the  ossifying 
border  by  longitudinal  and  successive  transverse  sections,  more  and  more 
of  these  cavities  are  found  to  have  coalesced  in  the  way  described,  and 
larger  spaces  are  thus  opened  up.  But  a  further  step  is  necessaiy  to 
complete  this  as  yet  rudimentary  cancellated  texture.  The  walls  of  the 
cavities  become  lined  with  new  osseous  matter,  formed  by  the  vaacnlar 
blastema  which  has  now  been  deposited  within  them,  and  laid  on  in  layen 
observed  to  be  more  numerous  as  the  structure  is  traced  further  from  the 
ossifying  limit,  and  constituting  the  concentrically  laminated  walls  of  the 
cavities  of  the  cancellated  tissue^  so  well  seen  in  a  section  of  decalcified 
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bone.  The  fonuation  of  this  secondary  deposit  has  been  described  by 
Todd  and  Bowman,  Tomes,  and  Sharpey.  The  last-named  observer  has 
also  pointed  out  the  finely  reticular  structure  of  the  lamellaa,  and  regards 
the  process  as  precisely  of  the  same  nature  as  the  sub-periosteal  ossifica- 
tion, and  that  of  the  vault  of  the  cranium,  to  be  presently  referred  to. 

In  reading  Professor  Kolliker's  account  of  the  formation  of  the  cancellar 
structure,  we  were  disappointed  at  finding  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  the 
gradual  lining  of  the  walls  of  the  cavities  by  laminated  osseous  deposit,  as 
above  described ;  and  we  had  almost  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
not  aware  of  the  fact,  until  we  met  with  a  passage,  nine  pages  further  on, 
in  which  he  thus  alludes  to  it : 

"  It  must  not  be  forgotten  ....  that  also  in  the  cancellated  substance  which 
arises  in  cartilage — e.  g.,  in  the  apophyses — ^secondary  deposits  appear  to  exist, 
siniilar  to  those  of  the  Haversian  canals  and  of  that  part  of  the  spongy  tissue 
which  is  formed  by  periosteal  deposition,  only  not  so  much  developed."  (p.  373.) 

It  has  long  been  known  that  growing  bones  increase  in  thickness  by 
deposition  of  bony  matter  under  the  periosteum,  while  absorption  goes  on 
within;  and  it  has  very  generally  been  understood  that  the  superficial 
deposit  takes  place  in  cartilage,  which  is  supposed  to  grow  in  this  direction 
as  well  as  at  the  ends  of  the  bone.  But  according  to  the  author,  it  has 
been  more  correctly  shown  by  Dr.  Shaq>ey  (1846)  and  himself*  that  the 
sub-periosteal  ossification  does  not  take  place  in  cartilage,  but  in  a  layer 
of  soft  blastema,  containing  fibres  and  oblong  granulated  cells,  a  material, 
in  short,  which  might  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  fibrous  or  areolar  tissue 
in  an  immature  condition.  Some  recent  writers,  who  oppose  this  view, 
r^ard  the  sub-periosteal  deposit  as  merely  a  particular  form  of  cartilage, 
or,  at  least,  of  fibro-cartilage.  But  if  the  presence  of  granular  cells  be 
held  sufficient  to  confer  the  character  of  cartilage,  every  tissue  which 
arises  from  a  cellular  blastema — ^and  nearly  all  thus  arise — must  be 
regarded  as  having  passed  through  a  cartilaginous  stage;  and  to  main- 
tain, on  the  other  hand,  that  because  a  tissue  containing  cells  undergoes 
ossification  it  is  therefore  cartilage,  would  manifestly  be  assuming  the  point 
at  issue.  But  the  substance  in  question  differs  from  cartilage,  not  only  in 
histiological  character,  but  also,  as  far  as  inquiry  has  gone,  in  chemical 
nature;  for,  from  experiments  by  Dr.  Scherer  and  the  author  on  the 
growing  bones  of  the  calf,  it  appears  that  the  ossifying  sub-periosteal 
tissue  yields  only  gelatine,  at  any  rate  no  chondrin.  The  periosteum 
itself,  strictly  speaking,  does  not  undergo  calcification,  only  the  fibro- 
cellular  tissue  underneath  it. 

Professor  KoUiker's  account  of  the  formation  of  the  compact  osseous 
tissue  by  this  sub-periosteal  growth,  and  of  the  lamellae  of  the  Haversian 
canals,  firom  prolongations  of  ossifying  blastema  connected  with,  and  similar 
to,  the  sub-periosteal  fibrous  layer,  agrees  with  that  given  by  Dr.  Sharpey, 
being  only  more  detailed  on  certain  points.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
his  description  of  the  ossification  of  the  tabular  bones  of  the  skull,  which, 
as  already  said,  are  formed  in  membrane  by  the  ossification  of  a  fibro- 
cellular  non-cartilaginous  blastema.  But  Professor  KoUiker  has  made  the 
interesting  observation,  that  in  some  cases,  when  a  bone  commences  in  a 
non-cartilaginous  blastema,  a  certain  amount  of  real  cartilage  may  be 

*  Zweitcr  zootomischer  Bcricht  der  Univ.  Wurabarg,  1849. 
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subsequently  generated  at  some  of  the  borders  or  angles  of  the  bone,  and 
may  undergo  ossification  in  the  usual  way.  A  most  remarkable  example 
of  this  kind  is  afforded  by  the  lower  jaw,  in  which,  though  the  chief  part  is 
formed  in  fibro-oellular  tissue,  the  condyle  is  ossified  in  superadded  carti- 
lage. The  angle  of  the  jaw,  too,  is  cartilaginous  in  the  calf;  and  the 
anterior  ends  of  the  originally  separate  halves  of  the  bone  are  completed 
in  a  half-fibrous  half-cartilaginous  mass. 

The  medullary  spaces,  as  soon  as  they  appear,  become  filled  with  fcetal 
medulla.  This,  according  to  the  author,  consists  originally  of  merely  a 
fluid,  with  many  roundish  cells,  containing  one  or  two  nuclei  and  granular 
matter.  In  process  of  time,  these  cells  are  developed  into  areolar  tissue, 
bloodvessels,  fat-cells,  and  nerves.  He  has,  moreover,  observed,  in  the 
soft  tissue  within  the  growing  Haversian  canals,  peculiar  cellular  bodies,  of 
a  flattened  figure,  with  a  round,  oblong,  or  jagged  outline,  and  of  firmly 
granular  substance,  containing  from  three  to  twelve  or  more  vesicular 
nuclei  and  nucleoli.  They  measure  from  y^v  ^  tw  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  more. 
Professor  Kolliker  is  unable  to  decide  on  the  nature  and  purpose  of  these 
bodies ;  but  on  the  whole  is  disposed  to  look  on  them  as  masses  of  cyto- 
blastema,  in  which  nuclei  are  generated,  growing  afterwards  into  cells,  and 
eventually  forming  medullary  fat- vesicles,  or  becoming  incorporated  in 
the  osseous  substance,  and  giving  rise  to  lacunse. 

The  mode  of  origin  of  the  osseous  lacunse  and  canaliculi  is,  as  our 
readers  must  be  aware,  a  much-vexed  question.  Schwann  supposes  each 
canaliculated  lacuna  to  be  formed  by  a  cell,  which  sends  out  ramose  pro- 
cesses, like  certain  kinds  of  pigment-cells.  Todd  and  Bowman  think  it 
is  not  a  cell  but  a  nucleus,  which  branches  out  to  form  the  lacuna; 
the  substance  of  the  nucleus  being  afterwards  absorbed.  According  to 
Henl6,  earthy  matter  is  deposited  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  wall  or 
envelope  of  a  cell,  leaving  certain  points  uncovered,  and  the  deposition 
thus  continues  towards  the  centre,  which  remains  vacant  as  the  lacuna, 
whilst  channels  corresponding  with  the  uncovered  spots,  and  reachiDg 
from  the  circumference  of  the  now  partially  calcified  cell  to  the  central 
lacuna,  are  left  to  constitute  the  canaliculi.  This  process  corresponds 
with  that  whereby  the  so-called  "  pore-cells"  or  "  dotted  cells"  are 
partially  filled  up  with  solid  matter  in  the  hard  tissues  of  plants. 
Professor  Kolliker  adopts  the  last-mentioned  explanation,  but  with  an 
addition  of  his  own.  In  support  of  it,  he  lays  great  stress  on  an  observa- 
tion he  has  made  on  the  ossification  of  the  cartilaginous  ends  of  growing 
bones  affected  with  rickets.  In  such  cases,  the  cartilage- cells  are  calcified 
before  the  adjacent  part  of  the  matrix ;  so  that  the  successive  stages  of  the 
process,  as  exhibited  in  cells  of  different  states  of  advancement,  can  be 
readily  traced;  and  he  thus  noticed,  in  perfect  conformity  with  Henl^'s 
view,  that  the  hard  matter  is  first  deposited  at  the  circumference  of  the 
cell-cavity,  and  then  extending  inwards,  gradually  fills  it  up,  except  a 
residuary  vacuity  in  the  centre,  with  small  radiating  channels,  constituting 
a  lacuna  and  canaliculi.  We  must  confess  that  we  attach  less  significance 
than  the  author  does  to  this  observation.  Possibly,  nay,  very  probably, 
lacunsB  may  be  formed  from  cells ;  but  it  is  clear,  from  Professor  KoUiker's 
own  showing,  that  very  few  indeed  of  the  lacunte  found  in  a  full-grown 
bone  can  have  arisen  from  ca/rtiUige-ceUa,  seeing  that  but  an  inconsiderahle 
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part  of  its  osseous  substance  is  formed  from  cartilage.  Again,  if  we  look 
at  a  transverse  section  of  the  shaft  of  a  bone,  and  imagine  a  line  drawn 
round  a  lacuna  so  as  to  circumscribe  it,  together  with  its  canaliculi,  and 
thus  represent  the  circumference  of  the  cell  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  be 
formed,  it  will  be  obviously  seen  that  the  included  space  is  not  filled  up 
by  concentric  strata,  nor  even  by  amorphous  deposit,  but  is  crossed  by 
numerous  Haversian  lamellae,  which  would  also  intersect  the  circumference 
of  the  imaginary  cell.  The  intercommunication  of  the  canaliculi  of 
neipfhbouring  lacunse  is  another  difficulty  which  has  occurred  to  Professor 
Kolliker  himself;  and  to  obviate  this  latter  objection,  he  has  eked  out 
Henl^'s  hypothesis,  by  supposing  that  after  the  lacuna  with  its  canaliculi 
have  been  produced  within  a  cell  in  the  way  above  described,  the  latter  are 
subsequently  lengthened  out  and  extended  through  the  surrounding  hard 
tissue  by  absorption.  Thus  propped  up,  the  hypothesis  may  meet  both 
objections;  but  Schwann's  explanation  being  more  simple,  will  probably 
be  found  more  satisfactory,  especially  when  we  keep  in  mind  that  the 
blastemal  cells,  from  which  nearly  all  the  lacunse  in  a  bone  must  be 
formed — supposing  these  arise  from  cells  at  all — have  never  been  seen  to 
undergo  the  partial  concentric  calcification  observed  in  cartilage-cells,  to 
which  so  much  (as  we  believe)  undue  importance  has  been  attached. 

We  still  consider  the  question  of  the  formation  of  the  canaliculated 
lacunae  as  by  no  means  settled ;  and  with  this  remark  we  take  leave  of  the 
subject,  and,  for  the  present,  also  of  Professor  Kolliker*s  most  able  and 
elaborate  work ;  in  which,  copious  as  it  is,  the  most  accomplished  anato- 
mist can  yet  scarce  open  a  page  without  finding  instruction. 

Art.  XII. 

1.  History  of  a  SuccessftU  Case  o/ Ovariotomy.    By  E.  W.  DuFPiy,  Surgeon. 

With  a  Description  of  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  tlie  Sa>c,     By  Robert 
Lee,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c. 

2.  An  Analysis  o/l62  Cases  of  Ovariotomy^  which  have  occurred  in  Great 
Britain,     By  Robert  Lee,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

(From  the '  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,*  Vol.  XXX  EV.  London,  185L) 

The  interest  which  has  been  recently  excited  in  the  profession  on  the 
subject  of  Ovariotomy,  has  induced  us  to  anticipate  a  little  the  notice  we 
are  accustomed  to  bestow  on  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society,'  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  under  the  consideration  of  our  readers 
at  the  earliest  moment  possible,  the  remarkable  statistical  paper  which  Dr. 
Lee  has  contributed  to  the  volume  that  has  just  appeared.  As  connected 
with  it  also,  and  as  ushering  in  the  valuable  series  of  papers  which  we 
shall  take  the  first  opportunity  of  analyzing,  we  shall  now  give  some 
account  of  the  paper  which  stands  first  in  order  in  the  present  volume. 
The  operation  of  Ovariotomy  has  now  been  so  frequently  performed  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere,  that  we  presume  a  simple  record  of  a  successful 
case  would  not  have  found  its  way  into  the  'Medico-Chirurgical  Trans- 
actions,' except  as  displaying  some  circumstance  of  unusual  interest  or 
importance ;  and  accordingly  it  is  to  the  Supplement  of  Dr.  Lee  that  we 
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must  look  for  an  explanation  of  the  insertion  of  Mr.  Duffin's  paper,  as  the 
case  itself  differs  little  from  many  others  that  are  familiar  to  the  profession. 

On  the  23rd  of  August,  1850,  a  woman,  38  years  old,  applied  to  Mr. 
Duf&n  on  account  of  an  ovarian  tumour  which  distended  the  ahdomen  to 
the  size  that  it  attains  in  the  last  month  of  pregnancy.  The  patient  was 
in  good  health,  and  was  very  urgent  for  the  removal  of  the  disease,  in 
consequence  of  severe  neuralgic  pains  which  it  occasioned  in  the  right 
thigh,  from  pressure  on  the  sciatic  nerve,  as  was  afterwards  proved.  It  is 
not  stated  whether  she  had  ever  home  children.  The  surgeon  in  this  case 
quickly  made  up  his  mind  hoth  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tumour,  and  what 
to  do  with  it ;  for  on  the  fifth  day  from  his  first  seeing  the  patient,  he 
opened  the  ahdomen,  and  fortunately  meeting  with  no  adhesions,  quickly 
relieved  the  sufferer  from  the  hurden  which  had  oppressed  her  for  between 
seven  and  eight  months.  Following  the  plan  which,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after, has  been  attended  with  considerable  success,  he  first  examined  the 
nature  and  connexions  of  the  tumour  through  an  incision  in  the  abdominal 
wall,  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  forefinger ;  and  there  being  nothing 
discovered  to  contraindicate  the  removal  of  the  disease,  this  opening  was 
enlarged  to  the  extent  of  nearly  three  inches ;  and  the  contents  of  the  sac, 
amounting  to  130  fluid  ounces,  having  been  evacuated  through  a  trocar, 
the  cyst  was  drawn  through  the  aperture.  The  root  of  the  tumour  con- 
tained three  large  arteries  and  a  considerable  vein,  which  were  secured  by  ^ 
a  double  ligature  passed  through  its  centre,  and  tied  on  each  side  ;  another 
ligature  was  then  passed  round  the  whole  neck,  and  the  cyst  removed  by 
dividing  its  attachment,  which  was  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 
The  ligatures  were  stitched  in  the  wound,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the 
cut  surface  from  receding  into  the  pelvis  and  setting  up  inflammation  when 
it  commenced  to  suppurate ;  and  this  contrivance  was  found  to  answer  its 
purpose  in  every  way.  The  wound  closed  by  the  first  intention,  reopened 
on  the  ninth  day,  and  on  the  fifteenth  the  ligature  and  slough  escaped.  In 
less  than  three  weeks  after  the  performance  of  this  formidable  operation,  the 
patient  was  moving  about  again,  and  has  since  returned  to  her  usual 
employment. 

Dr.  Eobert  Lee  carefully  dissected  the  tumour,  and  has  recorded  some 
particulars  not  generally  noticed.  The  cyst  was  composed  of  three  layers, 
— a  peritoneal  covering,  a  middle  fibrous  coat,  and  a  thick  membranous  sac, 
in  which  the  fluid  had  been  contained.  The  peritoneal  coat  retained  the 
usual  characters  of  that  membrane.  The  middle  coat  was  composed  of 
several  layers,  to  which  arteries  and  nerves,  with  ganglionic  enlargements, 
were  distributed.  And  the  internal  coat  presented  the  interesting  appear- 
ance of  being  composed,  like  the  Graafian  vesicle,  of  two  perfectly  distinct 
membranous  layers. 

The  following  paragraph  we  extract  in  Dr.  Lee's  own  words,  as  they 
probably  best  explain  the  peculiarity  which  he  discovered  in  the  formation 
of  this  multilocular  cyst.  It  will  at  once  be  observed  that  this  account 
differs  from  that  given  by  Dr.  Hodgkin  of  the  usual  development  of  com- 
pound cystoid  growths ;  whilst  it  accords  with  the  views  of  Rokitansky  : 

''Imbedded  in  the  middle  coat,  near  the  root,  is  another  and  much  smaller  cyst, 
with  a  lining  membrane  which  presents,  on  the  inner  surface,  precisely  the  same 
appearances  as  those  seen  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  larger  cyst.     The  lining 
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membrane  of  tWs  smaller  cyst  is  likewise  composed  of  two  distinct  layers,  like  that 
of  the  lar^r  cyst  and  tbe  Graafian  vesicle,  both  before  and  after  the  escape  of  the 
ovum.  Irom  the  preparation  it  is  seen  that  a  thin  stratum  of  the  middle  coat  is 
interposed  between  these  two  cysts,  and  that  they  are  independent  of  each  other. 
Bat  the  smaller  cyst,  though  not  adherent  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  larger,  has 
crown  so  as  to  encroach  on  the  cavity  of  the  latter,  the  lining  membrane  of  which 
[the1  smaller  cyst  has  protruded  before  it.  From  this  dissection  it  is  obvious  that  the 
smaTler  cyst  did  not  grow  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  larger,  nor  from  its  outer 
surface  ;  but  that,  in  the  process  of  development  of  the  smaller  cyst,  it  pushed 
before  it  a  portion  of  the  limng  membrane  of  the  larger,  and  thus  acquired  the 
layer  of  renected  membrane  from  the  inner  coat  of  the  larger  cyst  by  which  it  is 
invested. 

"  At  the  base  or  root  of  the  great  cyst  in  the  middle  fibrous  coat,  between  the 
outer  surface  of  the  smaller  cyst  and  peritoneum,  there  is  a  group  of  small  multi- 
locular  cysts,  which  contained  similar  fluid,  have  all  the  same  structure,  and  bear 
the  same  relation  to  one  another,  as  the  two  cysts  above  described.  These  multi- 
locular  cysts  have  evidently  been  formed  independently  of  each  other;  but  in  the 
proo^ress  of  their  growth  and  enlargement,  some  of  them  have  encroached  upon  the 
cavities  of  those  cysts  with  which  they  were  contiguous,  and  in  the  same  mecha- 
nical manner  have  acquired  reflected  portions  of  their  membranes."  (p.  S.) 

The  present  race  of  Obstetricians  may  fairly  claim  the  distinction  of 
having  set  the  profession  by  the  ears,  more  frequently  and  with  greater 
violence  than  any  other  class  of  practitioners.  In  the  instrumental 
department,  the  Speculum  and  the  Uterine  Sound,  and  in  the  operative 
one,  the  Caesarean  section  and  the  extraction  of  diseased  Ovaria,  have  each 
engaged,  on  several  occasions,  the  angry  attention  of  the  Royal  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society.  Whether  the  manner  in  which  these  disputes  have 
been  conducted,  can  claim  the  merit  either  of  contributing  to  the  advance 
of  truth,  or  of  increasing  the  respectability  of  our  calling,  constitutes  a 
serious  question,  which  we  shall  not,  at  present,  attempt  to  determine. 
Those  who  do  not  practise  midwifery  may  well  be  excused,  if  they  suspect 
a  little  exaggeration,  and  a  little  lack  of  calm  good  sense,  when  they 
observe  the  eminent  men  who  are  arranged  on  either  side  holding 
diametrically  opposite  opinions  upon  the  value  of  particular  instruments, 
the  use  of  which  can  hardly  be  so  difficult  to  settle  as  some  disputants 
would  have  us  to  believe.  Other  departments  of  the  medical  profession 
are  not,  however,  so  pure,  that  we  feel  justitied  in  holding  up  any  one  of 
them  as  a  pattern  for  the  rest ;  for  it  is  very  certain  that  jealousy  and 
partizanship  are  vices  not  confined  to  Ihe  champions  of  the  science  and 
practice  of  obstetrics. 

On  the  present  occasion,  Dr.  Lee  has  contributed  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  the  statistics  of  an  operation  which  interests  every  class  of  the 
profession — the  physician  and  surgeon,  equally  with  the  obstetrician. 
The  subject  of  Ovariotomy  has  long  and  painfully  engaged  the  public 
attention;  its  results,  when  successful,  being  calculated  to  excite  wonder 
and  admiration ;  whilst  the  fatal  issue  must,  in  many  instances,  have  filled 
the  mind  of  those  who  have  been  admitted  behind  the  scenes,  with  such 
feelings  of  disgust  and  horror,  as  the  recital  of  details  of  barbarity  almost 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  science  could  not  but  excite.  The  question, 
however,  is  an  urgent  one,  which  admits  of  no  delay  in  its  settlement. 
Any  one  of  us  may  be  called  upon  to-morrow  to  determine  for  some 
unhappy  female,  whether  she  shall  pass  the  short  remainder  of  her  life  in 
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a  condition  of  great  and  permanent  discomfort,  if  not  of  actual  pain ;  or 
whether  the  improvement  of  our  art  holds  out  to  her  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  relief  by  the  performance  of  an  operation.  It  is  impossible  to  think, 
without  feelings  of  the  deepest  responsibility  and  compassion,  on  the 
number  of  families,  in  this  country  alone,  to  whom  the  subject  is  of  the 
most  vital  importance,  and  who  are,  at  this  moment,  looking  to  us  for 
some  solution  to  their  hopes  and  fears.  A  disease  which  attacks  females 
of  all  ranks^  just  at  the  time  when  their  lives  are  most  valuable,  and 
which,  in  too  many  cases,  rapidly  proceeds  to  a  fatal  termination  quite 
unchecked  by  medicine,  is  one  that  naturally  claims  the  most  favourable 
consideration  for  any  plan  of  treatment  which  promises  certain  and  com- 
plete relief.  In  such  a  case,  it  becomes  us  to  cast  aside  every  vestige  of 
prejudice,  or  party  spirit;  to  weigh  deliberately  every  fact;  to  judge 
charitably,  yet  not  hastily  or  imperfectly;  and  to  decide  only  after  the 
most  careful  deliberation. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  without  anxious  thought,  that  we  pronounce  an 
opinion  that  the  Table  of  Dr.  Lee  does  not,  in  its  present  state,  furnish  us 
with  the  meaus  of  fully  and  fairly  settling  the  question  of  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  ovariotomy. 

We  admit  that  the  evidence  upon  which  the  question  is  to  be  decided 
— whether  in  Qreat  Britain  any  more  women  should  be  submitted  to  this 
operation — is  to  be  found  in  the  detail  of  cases  that  have  already  occurred 
in  this  country.  The  exclusion  of  continental  experience  doubtless  mili- 
tates against  the  positive  certainty  that  we  may  hereafter  attain ;  but  con- 
sidering the  extreme  difficulty  there  has  been  in  getting  together  a  body  of 
facts  relating  to  this  country  alone,  it  is  not  reasonable  at  present  to  expect 
any  great  addition  to  our  information  from  foreign  sources. 

But  it  has  been  objected  that  while  we  have  accounts  of  all  the  successful 
cases,  many  fatal  ones  have  been  kept  in  the  background ;  and  there  is 
much  reason  to  suppose  that  this  humiliating  statement  is  founded  in  truth. 
Would  that  all  our  brethren  counted  themselves  "  debtors  to  their  pro- 
fession,** and  that  operators  especially  were  impressed  with  this  great  truth. 
Can  there  be  a  more  flagrant  violation  of  a  solemn  duty,  than  the  practice 
of  keeping  in  the  background  what  experience  has  taught,  that  may  be 
unfavourable  to  any  peculiar  plan  of  treatment  or  unwonted  operation  1 
What  is  it  when  a  man  knowingly  lets  his  fellows  carry  away  a  false  im- 
pression on  such  subjects,  but  to  violate  every  law  of  truth — to  indorse  a 
lie  ?  What  moans,  what  bitter  anguish,  what  unavailing  regrets,  have  not 
these  men  to  answer  for  in  a  world  already  so  full  of  tears !  Will  nothing 
touch  their  callous  mercenary  minds — no  consideration  compel  them  to  a 
tardy  honesty  ?  If  insensible  to  the  contempt  of  their  more  honourable 
brethren,  do  they  never  think  of  a  yet  higher  responsibility  1  Seldom  has 
our  profession  exhibited  a  more  degrading  scene,  than  on  that  memorable 
night  at  the  Medico -Chirurgical  Society,  when  appeal  after  appeal  was 
made,  and  made  in  vain,  to  those  who  had  experience  of  ovariotomy,  to 
come  forward  and  boldly  speak  the  truth.  The  appeal,  which  was  then 
scarcely  responded  to,  has  been  but  very  imperfectly  answered  since. 

We  must  be  cautious,  however,  not  to  attribute  too  much  weight  to  this 

circumstance.      We    have  162 — or,   as   will  be  seen  by  and  by,   167 

facts  to  judge  from,  upon  which  we  can  rely — a  much  greater  body  of 
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evidence  than  has  been  considered  sufficient  to  determine  many  similar 
qaestions.  If  the  operation  is  to  be  judged  of  statistically,  figures  aloue 
are  admissible  into  our  calculations.  It  will  not  do  to  trust  to  statistics, 
so  long  as  they  support  any  views  to  which  we  happen  to  have  a  leaning, 
and  then  to  throw  in  a  make-weight  of  impressiorts  and  fiear-say  reports. 
Such  phrases  as  "  I  suspect,"  "  I  understand,"  and  even  "  I  have  reason  to 
know,"  are  very  apt  to  pass  for  more  than  they  are  worth,  and  to  mislead 
the  judgment  to  an  extent  that  has  always  been  very  destructive  to  the 
exactitude  of  medical  science.  We  make  these  observations  preparatory 
to  entering  into  a  minute  analysis  of  Dr.  Lee's  Table ;  but  before  doing  so 
we  think  it  advisable  to  remind  our  readers  of  one  or  two  circumstances 
important  to  be  had  in  remembrance,  as  aids  to  our  judgment. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  not  uninstructive  to  observe  the  vast  difference 
that  exists  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  operation  for  the  removal  of  a 
diseased  ovarium. 

Contrast  the  third  case  in  which  this  operation  was  performed  in  this 
country,  by  Mr.  Lizars,  with  many  of  the  cases  in  which  the  minor  opera- 
tion, as  it  is  called,  has  since  been  resorted  to. 

We  quote  the  account  given  in  Dr.  Lee's  Table. 

"  Case  3. — March  22,  1825.  Patient's  age  25.  Ovarian  tumour,  seven  pounds, 
adhering  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  colon,  and  abdominal  walls,  which  were  partly 
overcome  by  dissection,  tension,  and  the  handle  of  the  scalpel ;  incision  from 
sternum  to  symphisis  pubis.     Gangrene  of  the  intestine  followed."  (p.  14.) 

For  an  illustration  of  the  operation  by  the  small  incision,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  refer  to  the  account  we  have  already  given  in  Mr.  Duffin's 
case. 

Now  we  quote  these  two  cases  with  no  other  object  than  that  of  in- 
ducing those  who  have  very  naturally  formed  strong  opinions  from  what 
they  heard  of  the  earlier  examples  of  ovariotomy,  to  suspend  their  judg> 
ment  until  they  examine  the  improvements  which  experience  has  efiected 
in  its  performance.  We  cannot,  indeed,  disguise  from  ourselves  the  fact 
that  the  improved  operation  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  only  less  hazardous  than 
the  larger  incision.  It  still  retains,  of  course,  that  greatest  of  all  its 
dangers — ^the  wounding  the  peritoneal  cavitj  ;  and  is,  at  best,  one  of  the 
most  serious  operations  in  surgery.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  judge  of  an 
operation  by  a  reference  to  the  character  of  the  disease  for  which  it  is 
performed.  A  disease  that  is  sure  to  end  fatally,  will  justify  our  incurring 
a  greater  hazard  for  its  removal,  than  one  that  is  an  inconvenience  only; 
and  it  is  thus  necessary,  in  limine,  to  correct  the  notion  that  an  ovarian 
tumour  belongs  to  the  latter  class  of  cases.  It  is  not  correct  to  assert 
that  in  many  instances  a  person  may  live  for  years  with  a  dropsy  of  the 
ovarium,  and  may  be  kept  in  comparative  comfort  by  being  occasionally 
tapped.  In  truth,  such  cases  are  exceedingly  rare.  Mr.  Saflbrd  Lee,  in 
his  essay  on  ^  Tumours  of  the  Uterus  and  its  Appendages,'  states  that  more 
than  half  the  cases  (63  out  of  123)  terminated  by  death  in  two  years,  and 
that  90  out  of  123  died  within  four  years.  (Op.  cit.  p.  175.)  This  agrees 
very  much  with  the  general  impression  that  ovarian  disease,  like  other 
organic  affections,  tends  to  run  its  course  in  something  like  a  space  of 
three  years — years  which  emphatically  require  in  this  case  patience,  resig- 
nation, and  sweet  temper,  to  render  them  even  tolerable  to  the  sufferer. 
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Tapping —  tbe  best  means  of  alleviation  in  our  hands — is  also  more  fatal 
than  is  imagined  by  some,  who  make  too  much  of  the  fact  that  persons  are 
occasionally  tapped  for  the  thirtieth  or  fortieth  time.  Mr.  Southam  has 
collected  20  cases,  14  of  which  died  within  nine  months  of  the  first  tapping 
— 4  surviving  it  only  a  few  days  Of  the  remaining  6,  2  died  in  eighteen 
months,  while  4  lived  for  periods  varying  from  four  to  nearly  nine  years. 
Mr.  Lee  also  has  recorded  the  fate  of  37  patients,  21  of  whom  died  within 
four  months  j  18  of  these  were  only  tapped  once,  and  of  these  again  15 
died  within  the  mouth.  (Op.  dt.  p.  179.)  Mr.  Lee  observes  that  it  is 
possible  that  these  cases  are  published  because  they  were  fatal,  and  are 
considered  peculiar,  and  that  they  may  therefore  hardly  represent  the  real 
mortality  of  tapping.  But  on  applying  to  eminent  men  in  London,  he 
found  that  the  general  experience  of  the  four  whom  he  consulted  very 
much  bore  out  this  result.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  state,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  Mr.  Lee's  assertions  on  this  point  are  controverted  by  Dr.  Atlee 
(Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  No.  38)  ;  who  asserts  that  the  numerous 
inquiries  he  has  made  of  surgeons  in  large  practice,  convince  him  that 
death,  or  even  serious  symptoms,  never  result  from  tapping ;  that  life  is 
usually  prolonged,  not  curtailed,  by  resorting  to  it ;  while  in  several  cases 
even  permanent  recovery  has  resulted. 

This  seems  the  most  appropriate  place  in  which  to  allude  to  certain 
cases  that  were  communicated  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Bath  and 
Bristol  Branch  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association  in 
December,  1850;  in  which  a  modification  of  the  **  minor  operation"  had  been 
resorted  to  by  Mr.  Wilson,  formerly  senior  surgeon  to  the  (General  Hospital 
at  Bristol.  The  principles  upon  which  Mr.  Wilson  proceeded  in  his  cases 
are  thus  stated  by  him : 

'*  1st.  To  make  as  small  an  incision  as  possible. 

"2nd.  To  draw  out  only  as  much  of  tue  cyst  as  could  be  extracted  readily  and 
without  dis{)laccment  of  the  other  contents  of  the  abdomen. 

"  3rd.  To  endeavour  to  keep  the  wound  always  filled  with  the  cyst,  so  that 
neither  air  nor  fluid  should  be  admitted  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

"  4th.  To  cut  off  the  cyst,  not  close  to  the  wound,  out  from  one  to  two  inches 
beyond  it,  so  that  when  the  portion  of  cyst  has  been  removed,  the  cut  margins 
could  be  carefully  examined,  and  the  vessels  secured. 

"5  th.  To  secure  each  vessel  on  the  cut  margin  of  the  cyst,  separately  with  fine 
silk,  and  to  cut  off  both  ends  close,  so  as  to  have  no  ligature  nanging  from  the 
wound. 

"  6th.  To  close  the  external  wound  as  quickly  as  possible." 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us,  nor  indeed  is  it  our  object  at  this  time, 
to  make  any  comparison  between  the  various  methods  that  have  been 
resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  ovarian  disease.  We  only  mention  Mr,  Wilson's 
cases  as  illustrations  of  our  observation,  that  the  operation  of  ovariotomy 
has  undergone  a  vital  change  since  it  was  first  proposed  and  resorted  to. 
Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that,  including  two  unpublished  cases,  with  the  details 
of  which  Mr.  Wilson  has  favoured  us,  he  has  now  attempted  this  plan  in 
five  cases.  In  three  of  them  he  removed  large  portions  of  the  cyst ;  two  of 
these  patients  recovered,  and  are  now  in  perfect  health ;  the  third,  a  person 
addicted  to  habitual  but  not  excessive  spirit<drinking,  died  from  peri- 
tonitis. In  the  two  other  cases  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  cyst  had 
contracted  too  many  adhesions  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  to  admit  of  the 
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removal  of  any  portion  of  it;  and  Mr.  Wilson  very  properly  desisted  from 
the  operation*  £oth  these  patients  rapidly  recovered  from  the  explora- 
tory incisions  that  had  been  made  into  their  abdomens.  The  second  of 
these  afterwards  died  from  the  original  disease,  which  was  found  to  consist 
of  a  multilocular  cyst  with  solid  malignant  deposit. 

As  all  these  cases  will,  doubtless,  be  published  in  the  '  Transactions  of 
the  Provincial  Association/  we  take  leave  strongly  to  recommend  them  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers. 

We  would  now  submit  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  establish  the  fol- 
lowing propositions,  and  to  determine  exactly  the  questions  as  to  which  we 
should  endeavour  to  obtain  information. 

1st.  There  are  a  few  cases  of  ovarian  disease  which  remain  stationary 
for  years,  not  requiring  tapping  for  the  removal  of  fluid,  and  consequently 
not  calling  for  any  more  serious  operation.  What  is  the  real  proportion  of 
these,  and  are  there  any  means  of  forming  an  accurate  prognosis? 

2nd.  The  large  majority  of  ovarian  tumours  are  uncontrollable  by  medi- 
cine, proceed  from  bad  to  worse,  and  are  fatal  within  a  period  of  between 
three  and  four  years,  passed  in  great  discomfort,  often  in  misery.  Can 
the  cases  in  which  this  event  may  be  looked  for,  be  certainly  distinguished? 

3rd.  Cases  are  recorded,  in  which  an  operation  has  been  performed  for 
the  complete  removal  of  the  diseased  mass.  Does  the  success  that  has 
attended  such  operations  justify  us  in  further  resorting  to  them?  In 
answering  this  question  it  must  be  premised  (A)  that  in  some  of  the  cases 
the  ovarian  disease  has  consisted  of  a  cyst  or  cysts,  with  or  without  solid 
deposit,  quite  unconnected  with  any  of  the  surrounding  parts,  and  attached 
only  by  its  base — in  other  words,  non-adhererU ;  whilst  (B)  in  another  class 
of  cases  there  existed  adhesions  more  or  less  extensive.  In  some  instances, 
these  adhesions  were  torn  up,  and  the  tumour  cut  out;  in  others,  after 
various  attempts,  the  operation  had  to  be  abandoned. 

4th.  Mistakes  in  diagnosis  have  occurred ;  sometimes  no  tumour  being 
present  at  all,  sometimes  disease,  which  had  been  mistaken  for  an  ovarian 
cyst,  having  existed  in  the  uterus  or  elsewhere. 

5th.  On  account  of  the  extreme  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  determining 
the  existence  of  adhesions,  an  incision  has,  in  divers  instances,  been  made 
into  the  abdominal  cavity,  through  which  the  nature  of  the  tumour  and 
the  extent  of  its  connexions  were  examined.  Does  this,  which  we  propose 
to  call  ''The  Exploratory  Diagnostic  Incision,"  afford  us  a  legitimate 
means  of  verifying  our  diagnosis?  To  class  such  cases  with  those  in  which  a 
large  opening  has  been  made  into  the  abdomen,  and  unsuccessful  efforts  made 
together  to  remove  the  tumour,  is  not  just ;  nor  can  they  all  be  included 
under  one  head — "  cases  in  which  the  operation  had  to  be  abandoned." 

Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  all  the  fatal  cases  of  every  kind, 
care  must  be  taken  to  study  the  catcse  of  death.  This,  in  some  instances, 
has  proceeded  from  circumstances  foreign  to  the  operation ;  in  others,  from 
accidents  which  can  easily  be  avoided  in  future,  or  from  such  ^s  are 
common  to  every  operation,  the  most  trifling  as  well  as  the  most  serious. 
How  long  patients  have  survived  and  remained  well  after  the  operation  of 
ovariotomy,  is  another  question,  upon  which  the  evidence  is  defective; 
hardly  more  so,  however,  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  other  operations.  . 
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In  almost  all  the  cases  of  which  we  have  a  report,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
consideruhle  period,  that  report  is  satisfactory;  for  instance,  case  8,  in 
Dr.  Lee's  Table,  in  which  the  operation  was  performed  in  the  year  1835, 
and  the  patient  is  still  alive,  having  since  given  birth  to  five  healthy  children. 
Case  27:  Operation,  1843;  still  living;  has  had  one  dead  and  one  living 
child. — Case  24  :  Operation,  1844 ;  died  two  years  after,  of  stricture  of  the 
rectum. — Case  26:  Operation,  1844;  now  living. — ^Case  oO:  Operation, 
1846;  now  perfectly  well.  And  so  likewise  in  cases  11,  12,  46,  52,  59, 
62,  63,  64,  QQ,  69,  70,  71,  72,  81,  97,  and  so  on,  where  the  result  is  stated 
after  the  lapse  of  several  years.  For  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
operated  on  by  Dr.  F.  Bird,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  second  volume 
of  the  *  Lancet*  for  1850;  but  the  details  given  are  lamentably  meagre. 

It  does  not,  therefore,  seem  to  us  a  valid  objection  to  the  operation,  that 
we  do  not  know  the  final  issue  of  the  cases.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  cure  is  entire  and  complete,  where  the  patients 
have  survived  the  immediate  effect«  of  the  removal  of  the  tumour. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  operations  undertaken  in  this  country  for  the 
removal  of  an  ovarian  tumour,  taking  into  account  the  cases  in  which  there 
has  been  a  mistaken  diagnosis,  and  also  those  cases  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  exploratory  diagnostic  incision,  more  than  a  third  have  died 
— truly  a  startling  and  fright^l  result. 

According  to  Dr.  Lee,  the  exact  number  of  operations  has  been  1 62,  of 
which  61  were  fatal  ;  but  correcting  this  table  by  the  addition  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  5  cases,  the  numbers  stand  thus  :  operations  1 67;  deaths  62. 

In  8  of  these  patients,  the  disease  was  not  ovarian ;  and  two  of  them  died 
from  the  effects  of  what  had  been  done,  the  third  surviving  for  only  a  few 
months.  In  3  cases,  the  disease  was  a  fibrous  tumour  of  the  uterus ;  in  one 
instance,  an  enlarged  mesenteric  gland  had  misled  the  operator ;  and  in 
the  4  remaining  cases  there  was  no  tumour  at  all. 

The  results  of  these  8  cases,  numbered  as  they  occur  in  Dr.  Lee*s  Table, 
are  as  follows  : 


RECOVEBIES. 

No.  1.  Fat. 

4.  Fibrous  tumour  of  uterus. 

5.  Fat  and  wind. 

10.  Tumour  not  found. 
106.  No  tumour. 


DEATHS. 

No.  7.  Fibrous  tumour  of  uterus — 
removed. 
9.  Enlarged  gland  in  mesentery 
— not  removed — died  in  a 
few  months. 
90.  Fibrous  tumour  of  uterus^ 
removed. 


In  5  of  the  8  cases,  therefore,  where  the  wound  was  closed  on  the  disco- 
very of  the  mistake,  the  patients  recovered. 

Non-adherent  ovarian  tumours  were  removed  in  35  instances,  including 
among  them  Mr.  Wilson's  3  cases,  in  which  he  intended  to  excise  only 
such  a  portion  of  the  cyst  as  could  easily  be  drawn  out  of  the  wound. 

Of  these  cases,  unquestionably  the  most  favourable  for  the  operation  of 
ovariotomy,  10  died,  or  1  in  3^  cases. 

The  numbers  referring  to  these  cases  are  : 

Emeries  --8,  1 1    13   16,  23,  26,  28  (health  good,  but  motion  of  hip- 

^T^  '^^  ^7^  ""'/%  .^V^'  ^^'  ®2'  ^3'  ^7'  ^^'  ^^*'  109'  110,  111,  115, 
1 16,  160,  161.     Add  to  these,  two  cases  by  Mr.  Wilson. 
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Deaths.— 19,  20,  49,  85,  94,  95,  113  (tumour  14  lbs.  ;  erroneously 
stilted  by  Dr.  Lee  to  be  24  lbs.),  124,  156  ;   and  one  case  by  Mr.  Wilson. 

Two  of  the  fatal  cases — viz,,  Nos.  19  and  94 — may,  however,  fairly  be 
excepted  from  our  calculations.  In  No.  19,  a  favourable  one  for  the 
operation,  the  patient  died  (Mr.  Phillips  states)  from  a  choleraic  form  of 
inflammation  of  the  large  intestine — having  been  purged  twenty  times  tho 
day  before  the  operation,  unknown,  of  course,  to  him.  (Vide  *  Medical 
Gazette,'  vol.  xxvii.  p.  83.)  In  case  94,  operation  by  Mr.  Solly,  the 
ligature  slipped,  and  the  patient  died  from  secondary  haemorrhage.  (Vide 
*  Medical  Gazette/  vol.  xxxviii.)  Such  a  result  can  manifestly  be  avoided 
in  future. 

Our  mortality  is  therefore  reduced  to  8  cases  out  of  35.  Now,  sur- 
prising as  the  statement  may  be,  this  cannot  be  considered  as  an  excessive 
mortality,  when  compared  with  that  of  other  capital  operations.  Many 
more  patients  die  after  a  serious  operation,  than  most  persons  are  aware  of. 
We  are  all  disposed  to  picture  the  hazards^  of  an  operation  from  the  results 
of  individual  experience,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious.  If 
we  estimated  the  perils  of  lithotomy  from  its  results  in  the  hands  of  Frere 
Jacques,  or  Mr.  Martineau,  we  should  involve  ourselves  in  great  errors ; 
and  as  an  illustration  of  the  variation  of  individual  experience  at  different 
times,  we  may  mention  that  a  distinguished  surgeon  of  our  acquaintance 
operated  successfully  for  hernia  forty  consecutive  times  in  private  ;  but 
coming  to  operate  in  an  hospital,  he  lost  a  great  proportion  of  his  cases. 
In  Paris,  it  is  said  that  every  second  hernia  patient  dies  ;  and  this  state- 
ment would  not  greatly  exaggerate  the  unfavourable  experience  of  English 
hospitals.  Malgaigne's  statistics  of  amputations  are  well  known.  Calcu- 
lating the  results  in  852  cases,  he  showed  that  in  the  whole  number  2  out 
of  every  5  died  ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  removal  of  the  lower  extremities 
alone,  the  mortality  was  even  higher,  amounting  to  upwards  of  a  half. 
It  would  be  easy  to  prove  the  same  thing  from  other  statistics. 

The  next  class  of  cases  we  shall  notice  includes  those  in  which  the 
tumour  was  removed  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  adhesions;  and  here  we 
meet  with  facts  that  make  us  blush  for  our  profession.  We  are  cognizant 
of  35  such  cases,  and  of  these,  15,  or  more  nearly  a  half  than  a  third,  perished 
from  the  direct  effects  of  the  operation.  The  details  of  some  of  these  cases 
are  distressing  in  the  extreme.  According  to  Dr.  Lee's  Table  they  stand 
thus  : 

Becoveries.—CMea  24,  35,  36,  38,  42,  45,  46,  53,  55,  51,  81,  89,  96, 
99,  117,  120,  121,  122,  126,  157. 

Deaihs. — Cases  3,  7  (already  referred  to  as  a  fibrous  tumour  of  uterus), 
21,  22,  39,  47  (tumour  free  from  peritoneal  attachments,  but  adherent  to 
Fallopian  tubes  and  uterus),  48,  5Q,  83,  90  (already  quoted  as  fibrous 
tumour  of  uterus),  100,  107,  108,  159,  162. 

As  specimens  of  some  of  these  operations  take  the  following  : 

Case  48. — Both  ovaries  and  uterus  were  removed,  converting  the  vagina 
into  a  cul-de-sa^:. 

Case  108. — Long  incision;  extensive  and  strong  adhesions,  which  were 
violently  torn  up.  A  personal  friend,  who  was  present  at  the  operation, 
communicated  all  the  details  to  Dr.  Lee.  Death  speedily  followed. 
(Unpublished.) 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  one  of  the  fatal  cases — ^viz.  No.  83,  as 
well  as  in  No.  158,  included  in  a  subsequent  table — ^the  adhesions  were  of 
such  a  character  as  not  to  be  discovered  until  the  operation  had  proceeded 
a  considerable  length;  in  this,  therefore,  the  exploratory  incision  would 
not  have  answered  its  purpose.  The  operations  in  this  class  speak  for 
themselves,  and  no  comments  can  make  them  appear  more  outrageous  than 
do,  in  some  instances,  the  simple  details.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to 
a  single  instance  which  has  lately  been  brought  prominently  before  the 
public  eye  —  the  case  operated  on  by  Mr.  Baker,  at  the  Birmingham 
Qeneral  Hospital,  and  standing  last  in  Dr.  Lee's  Table. 

The  rule  may  be  laid  down,  that  whenever  we  discover  adhesUms,  except 
such  as  are  of  the  most  trifling  character,  the  operation  must  he  forthwith 
abandoned. 

Our  next  table  will  include  the  cases  in  which,  on  the  discovery  of 
adhesions,  the  operators  proceeded  no  farther  in  their  attempts  to  remove 
the  tumour;  those,  also,  in  which  they  were  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  the  partial  removal  of  the  tumour,  together  with  all  the  known  cases 
of  the  simple  preliminary  diagnostic  incision. 

From  Dr.  Lee*s  data  we  gather,  that  under  this  head  there  were  17 
deaths  and  43  recoveries ;  but  adding  the  two  cases  communicated  to  us 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  and  another  case  of  the  late  Mr.  Aston  Key,  mentioned  in 
the  report  of  Mr.  Amott^s  fatal  case  in  the  ^  Pathological  Transactions*  for 
1848,  the  number  of  recoveries  is  increased  to  46,  thus  making  one  death 
m  rather  more  than  two  and  a  half  cases.     The  particulars  are  as  follow  : 

Recoveries. — Cases  1  (already  mentioned  as  no  ovarian  tumour),  2,4  and  5 
^no  ovarian  disease),  6,  10  (no  ovarian  disease),  14,  25,  29,  30,  31 
(recovered  from  the  operation,  but  died  five  weeks  after,  probably  from 
fatty  disease  of  the  heart),  32,  33,  41,  43,  51,  75,  76,  77,  78,  79,  92,  103, 
106  (already  quoted  as  no  ovarian  disease),  112,  114,  119,  129,  130,  131, 
133,  134,  135,  136,  137,  138,  139,  140  (died  from  a  subsequent  tapping), 
142,  143,  144,  145,  155. 

We  have  not  hesitated  to  include  under  the  head  recoveries,  in  this 
class,  cases  137,  138,  and  139;  although,  according  to  Dr.  Lee,  the  result 
of  the  first  is  not  stated,  and  of  the  two  others  unknown ;  for  the  operator 
(Dr.  Bird)  mentions  that  all  these  patients  were  tapped  many  times  after- 
wards, the  inference  from  which  is  obvious. 

Deaths. — Cases  9  (already  referred  to  as  no  tumour),  17,  18,  27,  34,  37, 
58,  80,  84,  88,  101,  102,  105,  128,  132  (lived  six  weeks),  141,  158. 

An  important  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  those  cases  in  which 
the  exploratory  incision  was  employed  with  the  object  of  discovering 
adhesions,  and  those  in  which  every  effort  was  made  to  remove  the  tumour, 
the  operation  being  desisted  from  only  whei-  this  was  found  to  be  impos- 
sible.    Surely  these  two  cases  are  not  to  be  classed  together. 

"  Mrs.  P .  Married  in  1841 ;  never  pregnant.  January,  1844,  first  per- 
ceived enlargement  of  the  abdomen.  In  1846  bad  strong  pressure  applied  to  the 
abdomen,  after  being  tapped  by  Mr.  J.  Brown.  A  second  tapping ;  tne  operation 
of  ovariotomy  undertaken  by  Dr.  F.  Bird,  6th  January,  1848 ;  present.  Dr.  Rigby, 
Mr.  Holt,  two  assistants,  and  Dr.  Hogg,  who  has  communicated  these  details  to 
Dr.  Lee.  '  An  incision  of  two  inches  was  made  in  the  linca  alba,  midway  between 
the  umbilicus  and  pubes,  and  twenty  pints  of  liquid  were  drawn  off  by  a  large 
canula ;  the  opening  was  then  fairly  made  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  the 
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solid  tumour  seized  by  forceps ;  the  size,  however,  of  the  tumour  was  such,  that  the 
opeuing  was  of  necessity  extended  to  ten  inches  before  it  could  be  drawn  forth ; 
tumour  then  found  adhering  strongly  behind  the  small  intestines,  and,  in  fact,  to 
all  the  abdominal  viscera.  Dr.  F.  Bird  attempted  to  separate  it  from  them,  by 
conveying  his  hand  behind  it,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  succeeded  in  so  doing ;  but 
on  the  tumour  advancing  through  the  opening,  it  brought  the  colon  with  it,  rather 
before  it,  which  was  so  firmly  adhering  that  it  defied  all  attempts  at  separation, 
even  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel ;  the  removal  being  impossible,  it  was  replaced 
in  the  abdomen,  and  the  external  opening  sewed  up.  The  operation  occupied  an 
hour  and  ten  minutes,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  she  was  kept  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform.  The  unfortunate  patient,  on  recovering  herself  from  the 
effects  of  the  chloroform,  stated  that  she  had  heard  all  that  was  said,  but  suffered 
very  little.     She  expired  twenty-eight  hours  after.*  (Unpublished.)"  (p.  30.) 

And  the  following : 

"  An  incision  first  made  of  one  inch,  the  finger  introduced,  and  no  adhesion  felt : 
opening  extended  to  three  inches ;  the  sac  tapped ;  a  second  cyst  detected  and 
tapped,  both  cysts  firmly  adhering.  Operation  could  not  be  completed.  (Middlesex 
Hospital — ^Pathologicaf  Transactions.)"  (p.  25.) 

With  reference  to  the  causes  of  death  also,  it  should  be  remarked,  that 
case  9,  where  there  was  no  tumour,  recovered  from  the  operation,  and  died 
a  few  months  after,  from  the  original  disease.  It  is  therefore  now  fairly 
included  in  the  list  of  recoveries  from  the  exploratory  incision.  So  case 
141  died  next  day,  from  the  bursting  of  a  large  hepatic  abscess. 

Considering  it,  therefore,  of  great  moment  to  ascertain  the  results  of  the 
exploratory  incision,  beyond  which  the  operation  did  not  proceed,  we 
arriye  at  the  following  : 

It  was  employed  in  cases  U,  30,  34,  76,  77,  78,  79,  80,  103,  129,  130, 
132,  133,  134,  135,  136,  137,  138,  139,  140,  141  (already  referred  to  as 
hepatic  abscess),  142,  143,  144,  145,  and  in  two  cases  by  Mr.  Wilson  and 
one  by  Mr.  Key.  Out  of  these  2S  cases  4  died,  or  one  in  6^;  but  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  that,  of  the  fatal  cases.  No.  132  lived  six  weeks,  and 
No.  141  died  from  the  bursting  of  an  hepatic  abscess;  so  that  in  only  two 
cases,  or  1  in  14,  could  the  death  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  operation. 
We  wish  we  had  the  means  of  making  this  table  more  complete;  at 
present  it  speaks  favourably  of  the  result  of  the  ''  exploratory  diagnostic 
incision.'*  Dr.  Bird,  indeed,  stated,  at  the  celebrated  discussion  in  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  that  he  himself  had  employed  it  in  between 
thirty  and  forty  instances.  We  need  hardly  say  this  assertion  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  tables  he  has  since  published. 

There  yet  remain  35  of  Dr.  Lee's  cases,  which,  with  all  our  efforts  to 
obtain  their  details,  we  have  been  unable  to  classify.  In  these  there  were 
15  deaths. 

The  task  we  proposed  to  ourselves  is  now  nearly  accomplished;  it 
remains  to  draw  such  conclusions  as  will  guide  us  in  our  practice,  and 
may,  we  would  fain  hope,  prove  useful  to  others  also.  We  do  not  by  any 
means  suppose  that  our  statements  are  entirely  free  from  error ;  they  must 
be  taken  only  as  approximations  to  the  truth,  but  they  are  as  near  correct- 
ness as  care  and  honest  intentions  can  make  them.  In  every  instance  in 
which  we  could  do  so,  we  have  referred  to  the  original  sources  from  which 
Dr.  Lee's  Table  has  been  constructed ;  but  as  a  considerable  number  of  his 
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cases  are  unpublished  and  communicated  privately  to  him,  many  of  them 
rest  upon  his  own  authority.  In  the  course  of  our  investigation  we  have 
been  more  inconvenienced  than  we  dare  say  Dr.  Lee  will  believe,  by  a 
little  carelessness  on  his  part  in  giving  his  references. 

Thus,  case  82  is  not  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and 
Surgical  Association,*  but  in  the  '  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 
for  1845,'  and  20  is  in  the  *  New  Series  of  Guy's  Hospital  Eeports.'  But 
these  and  other  such  defects  may  well  be  excused,  in  our  gratitude  for  the 
substantial  good  which  Dr.  Lee  has  conferred  upon  the  profession  by  the 
publication  of  his  paper. 

The  impression,  then,  which  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  subject 
has  left  upon  our  minds  is  to  the  following  effect : 

1st.  That  in  any  case  in  which  it  is  considered  advisable  to  remove  an 
ovarian  tumour,  it  is  justifiable  to  make  a  small  preliminary  incision  into 
the  abdomen,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  tumour  be 
adherent  or  not. 

2nd.  If  the  tumour  be  adherent,  the  incision  is  to  be  immediately  closed 
entirely,  or  to  such  an  extent  as  merely  to  leave  an  aperture  the  size  of 
that  made  by  an  ordinary  trocar,  and  we  may  then  expect  that  this  opera- 
tion will  not,  on  the  average,  be  followed  by  much  more  fatal  results  thaa 
common  tapping. 

3rd.  That  where  the  tumour  consists  of  a  simple  cyst  or  cysts,  with  but 
small  solid  deposit,  it  may  be  extirpated  with  as  good  a  chance  of  success  as 
attends  the  performance  of  the  more  serious  surgical  operations,  and  with 
the  further  prospect  of  the  cure  remaining  permanent. 

4th.  The  existence  of  much  solid  deposit,  or  of  extensive  adhesions, 
absolutely  forbids  the  operation,  which  should  be  brought  to  a  temodnation 
immediately  upon  the  discovery  of  either. 

Finally,  we  may  add  our  belief,  that  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
of  tying  each  bleeding  vessel  separately,  so  as  to  dispense  with  the  ligature 
round  the  pedicle,  is  an  important  improvement ;  and  that,  if  experience 
should  show  that  it  is  sufficient  for  the  cure  of  the  disease  to  remove  only 
a  part  of  the  cyst,  the  operation  will  be  rendered  considerably  more  hopeful. 

We  cannot  bring  our  notice  of  this  subject  to  a  conclusion,  without 
again  expressing  our  deep  regret  that  it  should  have  been  discussed  with  so 
much  of  acrimony  and  party-spirit,  and  that  the  acknowledged  heads  of  the 
surgical  and  obstetric  departments  of  our  profession  should  have  left  the 
operative  treatment  of  ovarian  disease  in  the  hands  of  a  class  of  men, 
who  have  taken  it  up  chiefly  with  the  view  of  gaining  for  themselves  notoriety 
with  the  profession  and  the  public, — and  who,  by  their  unscrupulousness  in 
the  performance  of  ovariotomy  at  all  hazards,  and  by  their  want  of  openness 
in  the  publication  of  their  results,  have  greatly  contributed  to  prevent  the 
real  merits  of  this  plan  of  treatment  from  being  duly  appreciated.  We 
trust  that  the  operation  will  not  long  remain  under  the  stigma  which  at 
present  attaches  to  it ;  but  that  experienced  and  intelligent  surgeons,  like 
Mr.  Wilson  of  Bristol,  will  at  any  rate  take  it  upon  trial,  and  endeavour 
to  devise  means  for  the  diminution  of  its  fatality,  and  for  that  improvement 
of  the  preliminary  diagnosis,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  conditions 
to  its  legitimate  success. 
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iStbltograpjbical  Notices. 


Art.  I. — On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Sqflening  of  the  Brain,  By 
BicHARD  Rowland,  M.D.,  Assistant  Physician,  and  Lecturer  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  at  the  Charing-Cross  Hospital. — 
London,  1851.     8vo,  pp.  137. 

This  work  is  chiefly  a  compilation,  with  some  additions  from  the  writer's 
own  researches.  The  facts  contained  in  the  works  of  Andral,  Bostan, 
Abcrcrombie,  Durand-Fardel,  and  others,  are  submitted  to  analysis.  It 
would  have  been  advisable  if  Dr.  Rowland  had  more  carefully  stated,  in 
every  instance,  from  whom  he  obtained  his  cases ;  as  we  are  sometimes  not 
certain  whether  he  is  referring  to  observations  of  his  own,  or  to  those  of 
other  observers.  Thus  the  diagnosis  of  softening  is  attempted  to  be  deter- 
mined by  an  examination  of  20  cases  of  softening,  and  20  of  cerebral 
haemorrhage  :  and  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  cases  have  all  been  collected 
by  himself.  But  if,  as  may  be  the  case,  they  are  taken  from  Abercrombie, 
or  from  Durand-Fardel,  or  from  some  one  else,  any  one  going  over  the 
subject  at  a  future  time,  and  consulting  these  authors  and  Dr.  Rowland,  may 
perhaps  reckon  these  cases  twice  over.  We  may  extract  the  passage 
relating  to  the  diagnosis  between  softening  and  cerebral  haemorrhage^  as 
an  instance  of  Dr.  Rowland's  manner. 

"  In  17  out  of  20  cases  where  a  clot  was  found  after  death,  the  attack  was 
entirely  without  warning.  In  the  remaining  3  cases,  the  precursory  signs  of  the 
fit  were  headache,  Tomiting,  vertigo,  loss  oi  recollection,  drowsiness,  and,  in  one 
instance,  convulsions. 

"  In  the  20  cases  of  softening,  the  comatose  seizure  was  without  precursory 
signs  in  2  only.  In  16  of  the  remaining  18,  headache  was  a  prominent  symptom 
before  the  attack.  It  generally  came  on  severely  either  a  few  hours,  or  sometimes 
several  days,  before  the  appearance  of  more  decided  symptoms.  The  motor  functions 
were  impaired  prior  to  toe  comatose  attack  in  12.  In  5  the  palsy  was  ingraves- 
cent, graudually  increasing  from  a  slight  feebleness  of  the  limb  to  paralysis  more  or 
less  complete.  In  13  toe  intellectual  functions  were  disorderea  in  some  degree 
very  early  in  the  disease.  In  7  some  symptoms  connected  with  speech  or  the 
articulation  were  observed  before  the  apoplectic  seizure. 

"  The  above  details  justify  the  opinion  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  the 
diagnosis  might  be  made  with  some  confidence.  When  the  attacks  are  quite  sudden 
or  without  evident  warning,  the  probability  is  great,  that  the  case  is  sanguineous 
apoplexy.  Headache  and  giddiness  are  common  to  both  affections  at  their  com- 
mencement ;  but  in  softening,  the  subsequent  course  is  more  characteristic.  The 
dolness  of  comprehension,  vacancy  of  expression,  forgetfulness,  especially  in  regard 
to  hinguage,  hemiplegic  threat emnp  leading  to  an  apoplectic  seizure,  sufficiently 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  cerebral  lesion."  (p.  122.) 
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If  the  general  rule  be,  that  in  softening  there  are  prodroinata,  which  we 
believe  to  be  correct,  we  cannot  believe  that  these  are  present  in  so  many 
cases  as  18  in  20,  nor  do  we  think  that  the  attack  in  cerebral  haemorrhage 
is  without  prodroraata  in  1 7  cases  out  of  20.  Durand-Fardel's  numerous 
observations  lead  to  a  very  different  inference.  This  accurate  observer, 
although  he  does  not  conclude  that  prodromata  are  more  common  in 
haemorrhage  than  in  softening,  because,  says  he,  ''  this  is  just  one  of  the 
points  which  observation  determines  with  the  greatest  difficulty,"  yet 
remarks  that  he  is  not  far  from  believing  that  the  established  rule  may  be 
reversed,  and  that  prodromata  are  even  less  common  in  softening.*  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  perhaps  even 
in  a  moiety,  the  symptoms  of  softening  are  suddenly  develop^. 

We  do  not  think  Dr.  Rowland*s  proportions  will  hold  good,  nor  do  we 
think  that  he  has  entered  with  sufficient  minuteness  into  this  difficult 
question  of  diagnosis. 

We  do  not  observe  anything  new  in  the  account  of  the  symptoms,  porf- 
mortem  appearances,  or  treatment,  which  need  detain  us.  We  can,  however, 
recommend  the  work  as  a  useful  and  creditable  production. 


Art.  II. — On  Diseases  of  the  Mxtccms  Membrane  of  the  Throat,  and  their 
treatment  by  Topical  Medication,  By  William  R.  Wagstaff,  M.A., 
M.D.     1851,  pp.  183. 

Dr.  Wagstaff  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  practice  of  applying  strong 
solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  tonsils  and  to  the  palatal,  pharyngeal, 
and  laryngeal  mucous  membranes.  As  in  most  other  examples,  this  mode 
of  treatment  becomes,  in  his  hands,  a  panacea  for  the  most  varied  evils, 
and  few  affections  of  the  throat  appear  to  withstand  a  determined  applica- 
tion of  the  nitrate.  Dr.  Wagstafifs  method  does  not  differ  from  those 
already  so  often  brought  before  us  by  Green  and  others.  He  uses  a  solu- 
tion of  from  20  to  90  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  and  he  has  employed  this  solution  in  all  inflammatory  affections 
of  the  throat. — ^There  are  not,  however,  any  new  facts  in  the  work ;  and 
the  description  of  the  several  diseases  of  the  pharynx  and  tonsils  is  not  only 
a  compilation,  but  is  incomplete.  The  greater  portion  of  the  anatomical 
description  is  taken  from  Hasse ;  and  in  several  instances  the  description 
given  by  Hasse  of  changes  in  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  is  applied, 
apparently  by  analogy,  to  the  pharyngeal  membrane.  The  merit  of  Dr. 
Wagstaff's  little  work  must  be*  held  to  lie  in  the  zeal  with  which  he  has 
advocated  the  employment  of  a  method  of  treatment  which  is  doubtless 
extremely  useful. 

Valentiner  of  Kiel  has  lately  described  very  carefully  catarrh  of  the 
pharynx,  and  has  used  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  stronger  than  that 
recommended  by  Dr.  Wagstaff;  in  fact,  as  strong  as  that  used  by  Dr. 
Horace  Green.  We  think,  however,  that  the  weaker  solutions  are  equally 
efficacious. 

*  Da  RamolUsMment  du  Cervean.    Paris,  1843,  p.  168. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  A  Manual  of  Physiology ^  including  Physiological  Ana- 
tomy.  By  William  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Examiner  in 
Physiology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  London, 
&c.  &c. — London,  1851.  Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  616.  With  Two  Plates  and 
165  Wood  Engravings. 

2.  Band-hook  of  Physiology,     By  William  Senhouse  Kirkes,  M.D., 

Registrar  and  Demonstrator  of  Morbid  Anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.  Assisted  by  James  Paget,  F.R.S.,  Lecturer  on  General 
Amitomy  and  Physiology  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. — London. 
Post  8vo,  pp.  718.     With  Four  Plates  and  97  Wood  Engravings. 

3.  Manual  of  Human  Physiology  for  Students;  being  a  Condensation  of 

the  Subject,  a  Conservation  oftlte  nuUter,  and  a  Record  of  facts  and 
principles  up  to  tits  present  day.  To  each  subject  are  appended,  in 
notes,  Summaries  in  Rhyme  of  the  Composition  of  the  Fluids  and 
Solids,  &c.  By  John  Morpord  Cottle,  L.R.C.P.,  Sl.R.C.S.,  formerly 
SurjL^eon  to  the  Leamington  Hospital,  &c. — London,  1851.  Po8t8vo, 
pp.  303. 

The  first  two  of  these  treatises  are  sufficiently  well  known  to  the  public, 
to  render  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  do  much  more  than  announce  the  fact 
of  their  republication,  at  the  same  time  stating,  in  general  terms,  what 
alterations  have  been  made  upon  the  previous  editions.  It  may  serve  in 
some  degree  to  guide  our  readers,  however,  as  to  their  respective  characters, 
which  are  much  more  diverse  than  their  titles  alone  would  indicate,  if  we 
allow  their  authors  to  express  in  their  own  words  the  objects  at  which 
they  have  severally  aimed.  After  attributing  the  origin  of  his  "  Manual*' 
to  its  publisher's  desire  to  add  such  an  elementary  treatise  on  other  depart- 
ments of  medical  science,  to  those  which  he  had  already  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  student.  Dr.  Carpenter  continues : 

*'  In  carrying  this  desire  into  execution,  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  avoid 
inflicting  upon  the  class  for  whose  use  the  treatise  is  especially  intended,  the 
injury  of  placing  in  their  hands  such  a  superficial  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
science,  as,  whilst  affording  them  but  a  limited  amount  of  knowledge  of  its  facts, 
should  leave  them  very  ill-informed  as  to  its  general  doctrines.  His  object  has 
rather  been,  to  convey  to  the  student  as  clear  an  idea  as  possible  of  those  prin- 
ciples of  physiology  wuich  are  based  on  the  broadest  and  most  satisfactory  touu- 
dation,  and  to  point  out  the  mode  in  which  these  principles  are  applied  to  the 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  living  actions  of  the  human  body. 
In  this  manner  has  the  author  desired  to  prepare  him  for  that  more  detailed  study 
of  the  latter,  which  becomes  necessary  when  physiology  is  pursued  (as  it  ought  to 
be)  in  connexion  with  the  clianges  produced  in  the  living  body  by  morbific  and 
remedial  agents,  and  is  thus  taken  as  a  guide  in  the  study  of  the  causes,  preven- 
tion, and  treatment  of  disease — which  should  be  the  primary  object  of  attention 
with  every  one  who  undertakes  the  practice  of  his  profession,     (f  reface.) 

Of  the  changes  in  the  present  edition  he  says : 

"The  whole  treatise  has  been  subjected  to  a  most  careful  revision;  many 
statements  which  the  advance  of  science  has  shown  to  he  doubtful  or  erroneous, 
have  been  omitted  or  corrected ;  and  a  considerable  amount  of  new  matter  has 
been  introduced.  Of  the  First,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  Chapters  more  especially 
[embracing  the  subjects  of  Vital  Action  in  general.  Generation  and  Development, 
and  the  Functions  of  the  Nervous  Svst^m],  a  considerable  proportion  has  been 
entirely  re- written ;  and  the  author  ventures  to  believe  that  the  doctrines  which 
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the  J  contain  will  enable  such  as  may  master  them  to  obtain  a  clearer  comprehen- 
sion of  the  facts  of  physiological  science  than  they  could  preyionsly  have 
acquired."  (Preface.) 

It  has  not  been  thought  expedient  by  the  author  to  introduce  many 
references  to  authorities,  it  being  apparently  his  opinion  that  in  a  treatise 
which  professes  to  be  purely  elementary,  such  are  not  cnlle<I  for. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  the  title  of  Messrs.  Kirkes'  and  Paget's 
'  Hand-bouk'  would  have  been  more  appropriate,  if  it  1  ad  specified 
Human  physiolog}'  as  its  subject;  for  not  only  do  we  find  Man  the  pro- 
minent consideration  throughout,  but  the  physiology  of  other  animals  is 
only  incidentally  referred  to,  and  this  in  such  a  manner  as  to  illustrate  the 
vital  actions  of  man  by  similarity  or  parallelisni,  rather  than  by  contrast. 
There  are  many  points  in  human  physiology  which  can  only  be  deter- 
mined on  the  presumption,  that  in  the  animals  nearest  to  him  the  phe- 
nomena in  question  are  essentially  the  same ;  and  thus,  from  what  is 
observed  in  them,  it  is  inferred  that  similar  actions  go  on  in  himself. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  cajiillary  circulation  cannot  be  microscopically 
8tudie<l  in  Man,  as  it  may  be  in  the  Bat  or  Frog,  for  want  of  a  membrane 
sufficiently  transparent  for  the  purpose ;  but  we  presume,  from  what  we 
there  observe,  taken  in  connexion  with  other  evidence,  that,  if  we  could 
but  see  it,  we  should  witness  the  samie  kind  of  movement  of  the  blood  in 
the  capillary  vessels  of  Man.  On  the  other  hand,  the  physiology  of  the 
lower  animals,  or  even  of  i)lants,  is  appealed  to  by  contrast,  when  they  are 
considered  (to  use  the  language  of  Cuvier)  as  "  so  many  experimenta  ready 
prepared  for  us  by  Nature ;"  the  very  difference  in  the  conditions  under 
which  their  vital  actions  take  place,  giving  most  important  assistance  in 
the  determination  of  what  is  essenlial  to  the  performance  of  the  corre- 
sponding actions  in  Man.  It  appears  to  have  been  Dr.  Kirkes*  plan  to 
limit  himself  rigorously  to  the  former  of  these  sources  of  assistance,  as  we 
nowhere  find  the  latter  *  appealed  to.  In  writing  the  work  before  us,  he 
says, — 

"  The  primary  object  has  been  to  give  such  an  account  of  the  facts  and  generally 
admitted  principles  of  physiology,  as  may  he  conveniently  consulted  by  any 
engaged  in  the  study  of  tlie  science ;  and,  more  especially,  such  a  one  as  the 
student  may  most  advantageously  use  during  his  attendance  upon  lectures,  and 
in  preparing  for  examinations.  The  brevity  essential  to  this  plan  required  that 
only  so  much  of  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  and  the  other  sciences  allied  to  physiology, 
should  be  introduced,  as  might  serve  to  remind  the  reader  of  knowleage  alreaay 
acquired,  or  to  be  obtained,  by  the  study  of  works  devoted  to  these  subjects. 
For  the  same  end  it  was  necessary  to  omit  all  discussions  of  imsettled  questions 
and  expressions  of  personal  opinion;  but  ample  references  are  given,  not  only  to 
works  m  which  these  may  be  read,  but  to  those  by  which  the  study  of  physiology 
may  be,  in  its  widest  extent,  pursued."  (Preface.) 

The  rapid  sale  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  has  shown  that  it  has 
satisfactorily  met  an  existing  want  ;  and  we  heartily  congratulate  its 
authors  upon  its  success.  Its  peculiar  feature  is,  as  we  stated  in  our 
notice  of  the  first  edition,*  that  it  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  those  "  who 

*  See  Britith  and  Foreign  Medico-Chlrnrg:ical  Review,  yol.  iJL  p.  217.  This  notice,  then  ouinot 
now  be  any  impropriety  in  stating:,  was  written  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Reid,  daring  the  short  interval 
of  comfort  that  elapMd  between  the  first  operation  and  the  return  of  the  disease  to  which  he  fell  a 
victim.  Ko  one  who  Icnew  his  cliaracter  can  have  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  impartiality  with  which 
bepeniMd  it. 
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desire  to  possess  a  concise  digest  of  ihe  facts  of  human  physiology,  with- 
out troubling  themselves  too  much  about  its  principles,  or  seeking  for 
their  elucidation  in  the  variations  of  plan  on  which  the  functions  are  per- 
formed in  other  animals  ;*'  and  thus  it  is  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
companion  to  the  Manual  already  noticed — each  serving  (so  to   speak) 
as  the  complement  of  the  other — than  as  a  rival  treatise  on  the  same  sub- 
ject.    One  most  valuable  feature  in  it,  is  the  multitude  of  references  it  con- 
tains to  recent  monographs  and  essays,  by  which  we  have  ourselves  fre- 
quently profited. — ^The  changes  in  the  present  edition  are  by  no  means 
considerable ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  little  more  time  and 
labour  might  have  been  bestowed  upon  it  with  advantage.     The  total 
amount  of  new  matter  scarcely  exceeds  twelve  pages,  and  we  do  not 
observe  much  change  in  the  old,  even  on  points  where  we  should  have 
thought  it  required.     Thus,  in  pp.  480-1,  we  still  find  the  contraction  of 
the  skin  and  dartos  attributed  to  contractile  *^  fibro-cellular  tissue,"  and 
the  non-striated  form  of  muscular  tissue  described  as  something  altogether 
distinct   from  this  ;    no  notice  being  taken   of  Professor   KoUiker's  re- 
searches (of  which  we  gave  an  account  some  time  since,  vol.  vi.  p.  244) 
on  the "  smooth  muscular  fibre''  which  is,  in  fact,  the  contractile  tissue 
alike  of  the  skin,  the  dartos,  the  alimentary  canal,  <S:c.     So  we  should 
have  thought  that,  as  the  constituents  of  the  bile  arc  separately  described, 
some  notice  should  have  been  taken  of  Strecker's  recent  analyses,  which 
have  thrown  more  light  upon  them  than  any  others  have  done.     In  the 
mention  of  M.    Bernard's   researches   upon  the  functions  of  the   Liver, 
moreover,  we  are  somewhat  perplexed  by  the  statement  that  "  M.  Bernard 
believes  that  the  sugar  is  formed  out  of  the  fatty  matter  which  is  known 
to   exist  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein."     We 
have  carefully  looked  for  any  hint  of  such  a  transformation,  which  would 
be  a  complete  reversal  of  the  ordinary  course  of  metamorphosis  ;  and  we 
have  not  been  able  to  find  any.     M.  Bernard  points  out,  that  as  sugar  is 
formed  in  the  liver,  in  animals  fed  upon  a  purely  carnivorous  diet,  it  must 
be  derived  from  some  constituents  of  the  blood  not  of  a  saccharine  cha- 
racter ;  but  we  cannot  find  that  he  names  fat  as  their  probable  source ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  states  over  and  over  again  that  the  blood  of  the  portal 
vein  contains  little  or  no  fat.     It  is  true,  he  does  say  that  when  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  is  largely  augmented,  that  of  fat  is  diminished ;  but 
he  is  here  speaking  of  the  fat  generated  in  the  liver,  not  of  that  in  the 
portal  blood ;  and  we  consider  the  fact  to  indicate  merely  that  sugar  and 
fat  may  both  be  generated  in  the  liver  out  of  the  same  components  of  the 
blood,  their  generation  being  in  some  degree  vicarious.     In  fact,  the  dis- 
covery of  inosite,  or  muscle-sugar,   in  the  "  juice  of  flesh,"  by  Scherer ; 
and  the  accumulation  of  facts  tending  to  prove  the  actual  production  of 
fat  by  degeneration  of  muscle,  leave  little  doubt  in  our  minds  that  the 
liver  may  generate  both  sugar  and  fat  from  the  albuminous  elements  of 
food,  or  from  the  waste  of  the  tissues. — These,  however,  are  but  trifling 
drawbacks  upon  the  general  excellence  of  the  work  ;  and  we  cannot  doubt 
but   that  the  present  edition  will  meet  with   the   same   success  as  the 
preceding. 

A  new  candidate  for  the  student's  favour  appears,  in  the  third  work  upon 
our  list ;  and  we  shall  here  again  let  the  author  speak  for  himself  as  to  his 
design  : — 
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"  The  publication  of  a  work  on  the  principles  of  physiolo^  may  at  first  sight 
appear  imnecessary,  when  there  are  such  works  extant  as  Dr.  Carpenter's  and 
Dr.  Kirkes's  on  the  same  subject.  It  was,  however,  undertaken  under  the  convic- 
tion that  the  fore^in^  books  are  not  all  that  is  reouired  by  the  student  who  is 
pursuing  the  study  of  physiology  as  a  qualification  tor  medical  examinations.  It 
IS  necessary  for  those  examinations  that  he  should  possess  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  and  principles  of  physiology,  and  the  obvious  grounds  on  which  such  facts  are 
based.  More  tnan  this  is  not  required,  and  more  than  this  cannot  be  obtained 
from  a  medical  student  without  detriment  to  the  other  sciences  with  whidi  he  must 
be  familiar.  A  recitation  of  such  principles,  with  their  necessary  contingent 
matter,  carefully  sifted  from  less  important  minutiae,  it  has  been  the  object  of  the 
author  to  furnish, — necessary  alike  tor  the  medical  student,  and  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  him  who  is  purely  a  student  of  physiology.  Among  the  sciences  that  form 
handmaidens  to  the  practice  of  medicme,  there  are  none  more  rich  in  facts  than 
physiology,  or  that  more  require,  and  can  so  easily  bear,  that  the  same  should  be 
Drought  before  the  student  m  a  condensed  form."  (Preface.) 

Now,  it  might  be  supposed,  from  the  opening  sentences  of  the  above 
extract,  that  Dr.  Cottle  intended  to  supply  some  deficiency  left  by  the 
works  to  which  he  refers;  but  we  soon  discover  that  he  purposes  to  abridge 
a  "  Manual"  and  a  "  Handbook"  that  are  already  reduced  to  the  extreme  of 
compression,  by  extracting  from  them  just  so  much  physiological  informa- 
tion as  may  be  required  by  the  student  —not,  be  it  observed,  for  enabling 
him  the  better  to  study  and  comprehend  the  phenomena  of  disease, — but 
simply  for  qualifying  him  to  pass  his  examinations.  The  object  thus 
openly  avowed  is  one  which  we  cannot  but  condemn ;  and  we  feel  sure  of 
the  concurrence  of  our  readers  in  our  reprobation  of  it.  We  would  not 
judge  of  the  book,  however,  by  its  Preface,  but  shall  test  it  by  its  own 
merits.  Turning  to  the  title-page,  we  find  the  subjects  arranged  (or  rather 
disarranged)  in  &e  following  strange  order  : — 

"Constitution  [chemical^  of  Human  Body — ^Blood — Structural  Composition 
of  Body  — -  Eespuration  —  Digestion  —  Nutrition  —  Secretion  —  Vascular 
Glands — Kidneys  and  their  Secretions  —  Skin  and  its  Secretions  —  Nervous 
System  — Motion  —  Absorption — Special  Senses  —  Animal  Heat  —  Ciitm- 
lation — Voice  and  Speech — ^Functions  of  Reproduction." 

What  reason  the  author  can  possibly  assign  for  this  collocation,  it  sur- 
passes our  sagacity  to  discover.  Had  he  put  the  titles  of  his  chapters  in  a 
bag,  shaken  them  up  together,  and  then  taken  them  out  one  by  one,  he 
would  probably  have  got  a  better  sequence ;  he  could  scarcely  have  had 
a  worse.  "  Absorption"  isolated  from  Digestion,  and  brought  in  between 
"  Motion"  and  "  Special  Senses  ;"  and  **  Circulation"  detached  from  "  Blood" 

and  "  Eespiration,"  and  introduced  almost  at  the  end  of  the  treatise just 

as  if  the  author  had  forgotten  it,  as  a  matter  of  very  trivial  importance,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  book  !  It  is  but  fair  to  say,  however,  that  Dr. 
Cottle's  book  improves  upon  acquaintance;  and  that,  taking  each  subject 
se])arately,  it  is  on  the  whole  very  creditably  put  together;  the  informa- 
tion being  generally  derived  from  good  and  recent  sources,  and  being  much 
better  digested  and  arranged  than  the  table  of  contents  had  prepared  us  to 
expect.  We  must,  however,  except  one  portion — ^that  relating  to  the 
anatomy  of  the  liver  (p.  82^,  which  contains  some  most  extraordinary 
blunders.  The  octm  of  Malpighi  and  Ruysch,  which  are  identical  with  the 
lobulea  of  Kiernan,  are  said,  by  Dr.  Cottle,  to  be  the  nucleated  cells,  of 
which,  according  to  most  modern  anatomists  the  substance  of  the  lobules 
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is  composed.  And  then,  notwitlistanding  the  weight  of  testimony  (three 
lines  of  authors*  names)  which  he  cites  in  behalf  of  the  true  cellular 
nature  of  these  bodies,  Dr.  Cottle  goes  on  to  conclude  with  MM.  Rochoux 
and  Guillot,  that "  they  are  not  of  the  nature  of  cells,  but  are  made  up  of 
molecules  held  together  without  capsules,  and  sometimes  having  a  nucleus.** 
It  is  pretty  evident  that  Dr.  Cottle  has  never  observed  these  bodies  for 
himself. 

Of  the  rhymed  summaries  which  our  author  has  introduced  at  the  foot 
of  many  of  his  pages,  for  the  purpose  of  "  fixing  their  facts  upon  the 
memory  of  the  student,"  it  will  be  sufficient  to  cite  one  or  two  examples, 
firom  which  our  readers  may  form  their  own  judgment  as  to  their  poetical 
merits^  and  the  value  of  the  assistance  they  will  f^ord. 

"  Pksfsioloffy  of  Bile. 

"  Seven  objects  the  hver  effects :  to  be  brief. 
To  Uberate  carbon,  we'll  say,  is  the  chief; 
By  the  bile,  it  excites  peristalsis  we*d  urge. 
Which  acts  in  the  chyme  like  a  natural  pur^e ; 
Its  choleine,  while  staying  each  change  of  decay. 
Is  in  chyme  antiseptic  the  whole  of  the  way. 
The  fourth,  by  a  chemical  action,  is  that 
It  effects  the  conversion  of  sugar  to  fat ; 
The  blood,  while  it  courses  two  orders  of  veins, 
A  notable  portion  of  sugar  obtains ; 
By  the  sixth  all  its  parts  undergo  a  renewal. 
Again  to  return  to  ttie  tissues  for  fuel ; 
And  lastly,  the  oily  base  of  the  chyle. 
According  to  Cottle,  comes  out  of  the  bile."  (p.  93.) 

''  Human  Milk, 

"  The  milk's  composition  is  stated  with  case ; 
Three  organic  compounds — fat,  sugar,  and  cheese ; 
Two  ternaries  first,  the  latter  quatem : 
The  salts  are  the  same  as  in  blood  you  discern ; 
With  this  special  difference — a  truth,  though  in  rhyme- 
It  holds  in  solution  more  phosphate  of  lime."  (p.  218.) 

If  any  student  finds  that  he  really  profits  by  this  doggerel,  he  is  very 
welcome  to  it ;  it  would  cost  the  generality,  we  feel  assured,  far  more 
trouble  to  learn  and  to  retain  such  stuff,  than  to  bear  in  mind  the  few 
very  imperfectly-stated  facts  which  they  embody. 


Art.  IV. — Thoughts  for  the  Medical  Student.  An  Introductory  Address, 
delivered  at  King's  College,  London,  October  1,  1851.  By  William 
Bowman,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  College, 
ifec.  &c. — London,  1851.     8vo,  pp.  32. 

It  is  always  with  pleasure  that  we  select  among  the  many  Introductory 
Addresses  which  reach  us  at  the  beginning  of  each  session,  from  America, 
as  well  as  from  our  own  schools,  some  one  or  two  which  appear  to  us 
pre-eminently  calculated  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  our  profession,  and,  by 
setting  before  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  the  higliest  class  ot 
motives,  to  raise  them  a^  ove  those  of  a  more  selfish  nature,  which  are  too 
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often  those  chiefly  appealed  to 'on  such  occasions.  "  Success  in  life"  and 
"  how  to  gain  it,"  constitute  the  staple  of  many  an  "  Introductory;"  and  it 
is  to  teachers  and  examples  of  this  kind,  that  we  owe  much  of  that  which 
is  derogatory  in  the  after-conduct  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  of  that 
which  tends  to  lower  the  self-respect  of  the  profession  itself,  of  tliat  which 
helps  to  degrade  it  in  the  public  esti' nation  to  the  trading  level,  and  to 
destroy  whatever  prestige  it  has  acquired  from  the  noble  names  which  are 
its  boast  and  honour.  Such  is  far  from  being  the  style  of  Mr.  Bowman's 
Address.  Uis  '^  Thoughts''  are  those  of  the  Christian  gentleman,  and  he 
utters  them  as  one  who  feels  that  solemn  responsibility  attaching  to  his 
duties  as  a  teacher,  which  the  great  Fichte  so  impressively  enforced.  We 
would  gladly  transfer  a  large  portion  of  this  admirable  lecture  to  our 
pages;  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  few  extracts. 

The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  spirit  in  which  we  should  carry  on  our 
search  for  truth : 

"  In  pursuing  the  course  thus  rapidly  sketched  out,  rational  medicine  adopts  all 
the  true  results  of  observation,  and  seeks  to  reduce  them  into  order — searching, 
amid  the  heterogeneous  assembhige  of  reputed  facts,  for  those  leading,  guidinj^ 
lights  which  serve  to  dispel  the  gloom  iu  which  mere  empirical  knowledge  is 
s&ouded.  Yet  it  does  not  reject  or  overlook  what  is  fairly  proved,  because  it  can 
find  no  place  lor  it  as  yet  iu  its  system.  It  is  content  in  its  present  state  of 
imperfection  to  miagle  the  empirical  with  the  scientific,  though  ever  striving  to 
bnng  em{)irical  facts  under  the  control  of  law.  Iu  reducing  the  body  of  experience 
to  rules,  it  does  not  make  itself  the  slave  of  rules  or  systems,  remembering  the 
complexity  of  the  problems  before  it,  the  imcertainty  and  necessary  occultness  of 
many  of  tlie  conditions  involved,  the  multitude  of  modifying  influences.  It  stores 
up  experience  with  simplicity  of  mind,  is  ever  forward  to  receive  new  facts,  and  to 
pursue  fresh  avenues  ot  research.  With  patient  industry  and  singleness  of  purpose 
it  adopts  knowledge  from  every  quarter,  and  casts  aside  nothing  as  worthless  that 
comes  to  it  on  reasonable  testimony.  It  is  not  conceited,  but  candid  and  open. 
It  may  fall  into  the  errors  that  are  but  incident  to  human  thought,  and  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  periods  of  great  mental  pn)gress,  but  it  is  always  willing  to  be 
guided  to  the  truth,  being  animated  above  all  things  by  a  love  of  truth.  It  is 
ready  to  exclaim  with  Locke,  *  It  is  truth  alone  I  seek,  and  that  will  alwws  be 
welcome  to  me,  when  or  from  whence  soever  it  comes.*  It  knows,  indeed,  that  it 
is  ignorant  of  the  whole  truth ;  that  in  all,  even  the  most  perfect  and  advanced  of 
human  systems  of  science,  there  is  much  to  mark  the  poverty  and  weakness  of 
our  faculties,  and  therefore  it  vauuteth  not  its  powers,  or  its  conquests,  but  is 
tranquil,  patient,  humble,  modest.  If  it  discovers  a  new  and  useful  truth,  fraught 
with  advantage  to  mankind,  mindful  of  its  great  object,  and  true  to  that  object, 
it  promptly  throws  it  into  the  common  store,  *  glad  to  distribute,  willing  to  com- 
municate' it.  (p.  12.) 

The  second  places  physiological  study  in  its  true  light : 

"  In  studying  physiology,  you  will  endeavour  to  understand  the  intimate  nature 
of  the  phenomena  of  health,  the  interdependence  of  the  several  organs  and  func- 
tions, tne  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole ;  so  that,  in  the  application  of  your 
knowledge  to  the  explanation  of  diseased  states,  you  may  never  lose  sight  of  the 
general  and  leading  principles,  which  demand  attention  in  all  instances,  and  can 
never  be  overlooked  with  safety.  Your  minds  should  be  so  imbued  with  physiolo- 
gical principles,  that  when  disease  is  presented  to  you,  you  may  at  once  regard 
it  in  its  relation  to  the  standard  of  health,  and  not  as  some  separate  entity,  to  be 
combated  and  overcome  without  reference  to  the  natural  pow^crs  and  requirements 
of  the  bodily  or^ns. 

"  So  grounded  in  a  knowledge  of  the  healthy  state,  and  accustomed  to  address 
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all  your  remedies  and  means  to  its  restoration,  you  will  be  induced  and  prepared 
to  cultivate,  on  all  occasions,  a  habit  of  thinking^oi  meditating  on,  and  of 
striving  to  understand,  the  morbid  abcrratious  that  you  are  Cidled  upon  to  rectify. 
You  wdl  gain,  by  degrees,  a  kind  and  ext(Mit  of  insight — of  scientijic  imight — 
into  the  cases  you  have  to  treat,  which  will  make  you  intelligent  and  sagacious 
practitioners,  while  it  will  prove  a  constant  source  of  intellectual  delight,  and 
attach  you  to  the  laborious  pursuits  of  our  profession,  and  diffuse  over  even  its 
more  disagreeable  provinces  an  ever-growing  interest  and  charm."  (p.  21.) 

It  has  been  too  much  the  custom  to  isolate  the  phenomena  of  disease 
from  those  of  health,  as  if  they  belonged  to  quite  a  distinct  category,  and 
were  dependent  upon  a  set  of  causes  altogether  dissimilar.  It  has  been 
assumed  by  some  pathologists,  that  physiology,  if  possessing  any  real  value, 
ought  to  furnish  a  set  of  direct  rules  for  the  treatment  of  disease ;  and,  as 
it  cannot  rightly  profess  to  furnish  these,  it  has  been  set  down  by  others  as 
liaving  no  value  whatever;  whereas  the  real  medical  philosopher  rather 
looks  to  physiology  as  affording  guidance  in  the  pursuit  of  those  niles,  by 
furnishing  a  clue  to  the  interpretation  of  symptoms,  by  pointing  out  the 
direction  in  which  he  may  look  for  remedies,  and  by  letting  in,  here  and 
there,  a  beam  of  light  that  shall  guide  him  through  the  intricacies  of  his 
search.  In  short,  its  greatest  value  is  in  the  aid  which  it  affords  to  the 
attainment  of  that  scientific  irhsight  so  well  characterized  by  Mr.  Bowman. 

Our  last  extract  must  be  the  admirable  conclusion. 

"  In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  think  nobly  of  your  profession,  and  by  your  own 
conduct  make  it  worthy  in  your  own  persons  of  the  standard  at  which  you  estimate 
it.  Remember,  that  its  end  is  beneficent,  its  studies  ennobling  and  elevating,  its 
ministrations  an  exercise  of  our  best  faculties,  and  in  harmony  with  the  whole  consti- 
tution of  our  nature.  To  excel  in  it  is  an  aim  worthy  of  all  your  aspirations,  of  all 
your  energies ;  but  requiring  mental  and  moral  discipline,  patient  and  sustained 
labour.  Go  forward  in  this  path  with  diligence.  Make  of  your  difficulties  a  school, 
in  which  strength  of  character  may  be  tried  and  formed ;  and  convert  them  from 
adversaries  into  your  best  friends.  There  is  no  sweeter  recollection  than  the  sense 
of  difficulties  overcome.  Strive  rather  to  shine  in  yourselves,  than  to  outshine 
others.     Seek  less  to  derive  honour  from  your  profession,  than  to  honour  your 

Erofession  by  your  virtues.  Cultivate  a  love  of  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  the 
enefits  it  will  enable  you  to  dispense,  as  well  as  for  the  gratification  of  your  own 
higher  tastes  and  capacities ;  and  then,  whatever  worldly  fortune  betide,  you  will 
win  the  most  valuable  of  the  blessings  which  the  occupation  of  a  life  can  confer,  the 
satisfaction,  in  the  retrospect,  of  having  improved  your  opportunities,  of  having 
acted  on  right  principles,  of  having  been  the  honoured  means  of  benefiting  your 
fellow-creatures,  wlnle  humbly,  yet  earnestly  endeavouring,  under  the  Divine 
blessing,  to  accompHsh  the  will  of^your  Maker,  and  to  live  to  His  glory."  (p.  32.) 


Art.  V. — Elementary  Physics  ;  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  NaXwraL 
Philosophy.  Witfi  217  Wood  Engramngs,  By  Bobekt  Hukt,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mechanical  Science  in  the  Government  School  of  Mines, 
Ac.  <fec. — London,  1851.     Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  486. 

If  we  were  to  judge  of  this  little  treatise  by  its  Preface,  we  certainly 
should  not  be  led  to  form  a  favourable  estimate  of  Mr.  Hunt's  capacity  for 
authorship,  notwithstanding  the  high  opinion  we  entertain  of  his  scientific 
ability  ;  for  he  strangely  confounds  himself  and  his  book.  lu  the  first 
place,  he  speaks  of  this  elementary  treatise  as  ''impressed  with  the  idea," 
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and  presently  afterwards  of  its  being  ''convinced,*'  that  a  simple  treatise 
on  Natural  Philosophy  is  a  want  of  the  time,  and  that  therefore  it  has 
been  written — or  wrote  itself; — the  author  not  alluding  to  oxiy  personality, 
first,  second,  or  third,  as  having  aught  to  do  with  its  production.  He  of 
course  means  that  he,  being  "  impressed  with  the  idea,"  "  convinced,"  &c, 
has  written  the  book  with  the  view  of  meeting  the  want;  and  his  design 
is,  as  he  states  it,  ''  to  give  accurate  information  on  every  important  fact 
connected  with  physics ;  to  explain  the  experimental  evidence  by  which 
each  law  has  been  developed  ;  and,  by  avoiding  mathematical  details,  while 
accepting  the  proofs  they  afford,  to  place  clearly  the  deductions  from 
physical  investigations  before  those  to  whom  the  higher-class  treatises  are 
a  sealed  book." 

We  are  able  to  recommend  this  little  work  with  great  satisfaction,  both 
to  the  seniors  and  juniors  among  our  readers  ;  for  its  execution  is  far 
better  than  its  opening  promised,  and  is  indeed  so  creditable  to  Mr.  Hunt, 
that  we  fancy  he  must  have  written  his  Preface  whilst  his  thoughts  were 
distracted  by  other  objects  than  that  of  expressing  himself  correctly.  As 
a  really  elementary  treatise  on  the  whole  circle  of  physical  science,  we  know 
of  none  to  compare  with  it,  and  it  is  therefore  admirably  adapted  for  the 
wants  of  the  student :  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  read  or  looked 
through  with  profit  and  interest  by  those  who  have  long  mastered  the 
general  truths  it  embodies,  for  the  sake  of  the  many  novel  illustrations  and 
applications  of  these  which  it  contains.  When  we  add  that  the  wood-cuts 
are  of  the  first  quality,  and  the  whole  getting-up  of  the  book  most  elegant, 
we  leave  ourselves  nothing  more  to  say  in  its  commendation. 


Art.  VI. — Familiar  Letters  on  the  Physics  of  the  Earth ;  treating  of 
the  Chief  Movements  of  tlie  Land,  tJie  Waters,  a/nd  the  A  ir,  and  the 
Forces  that  give  rise  to  them.  By  Henry  Buff,  Professor  of  Physics 
in  the  University  of  Giessen.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Hofmann,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S., 
Professor  in  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry,  London. — London,  1851. 
Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  273. 

We  cannot  better  state  the  objects  of  this  little  work,  than  in  the  language 
of  its  accomplished  editor  : 

"  The  rapid  progress  which  science  has  made  during  late  years  under  the  united 
exertions  of  the  naturalists  of  all  countries,  has  revealed  to  us  many  new  and 
remarkable  facts  relating  to  the  formation  and  temperature  of  tlie  ^lobe,  and  to  the 
movements  of  the  ocean,  and  of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  to  the  influence  of  both 
on  climate,  and  on  the  adaptation  of  the  earth  for  the  dwelling  of  man.  The  deep 
interest  taken  in  such  inquiries  has  created  a  great  and  general  demand  for  mforma- 
tion  on  these  subjects,  especially  with  persons  who — unable,  from  want  of  time  or 
of  the  necessary  preparation,  to  enter  into  the  study  of  the  actual  phenomena — 
must  necessarily  be  satisfied  with  receiving  the  results  obtained  by  others.  To  the 
desire  to  supply  this  want,  which  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  almost  simultaneous 
publication  of  several  treatises  on  similar  subjects,  these  '  Letters  on  the  Physics 
of  the  Earth'  owe  their  origin.  In  their  publication,  it  was  not  so  much  the 
author's  object  to  offer  new  facts  to  the  man  of  science,  as  to  render  to  a  large 
circle  of  readers  some  assistance  towards  obtaining  clearer  views  and  more  precise 
notions  of  the  processes  which  are  at  work,  on  the  largest  scale,  on  this  our  earth, 
of  the  causes  by  which  they  are  governed,  and  of  their  influences  on  the  condition 
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and  general  features  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  His  Letters  are  addressed  to  a 
person  not  supposed  to  have  any  greater  amount  of  scientiiic  knowledge  than  is 
possessed  by  e?ery  man  of  education : — in  language  intelligible  to  such  a  reader, 
lie  endeavours  to  explain  the  great  phenomena  of  nature."  (Preface.) 

We  cannot  but  believe  that  this  little  book  will  be  peculiarly  acceptable 
to  a  large  number  of  our  readers,  who  may  be  considered  as  precisely  belong- 
ing to  the  class  which  the  author  addresses ;  for  the  intelligent  part  of  our 
profession  cannot  but  eagerly  desire  all  the  information  which  scientific 
inquiry  can  afford,  in  regard  to  those  continual  changes  in  the  condition  of 
the  earth,  its  atmosphere,  and  its  waters,  which  must  be  looked  on  as  having 
a  causative  relation  to  disease  ;  whilst  they  are  the  very  parties  who  have 
no  time  to  study  more  than  the  resuUts  of  the  labours  of  physical  philoso- 
phers, and  are,  at  the  same  time,  well  prepared  by  general  culture  to  com- 
prehend and  appreciate  them.  Our  examination  of  this  little  volume 
enables  us  to  say  that  it  admirably  meets  this  want ;  and  we  anticipate  for 
it  a  wide  field  of  usefulness.  The  table  of  contents  will  afford  a  sufficient 
indication  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

« Gravity  and  its  Effects— The  Tides— The  Heat  withm  the  Earth— Warm 
Spnnes — Hot  Jets,  and  Jets  of  Steam — Jets  of  Gas,  and  Mud- Volcanoes 
— Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes — ^The  Temperature  of  the  Outermost  Crust 
of  the  Earth— The  Temperature  of  the  Lowest  Stratum  of  the  Atmosphere 
— The  Temperature  of  the  Highest  Layers  of  the  Air — The  Temperature  of 
the  Waters,  and  their  Influence  on  Climate — The  Currents  of  the  Sea — The 
Winds;  their  Influence  on  Climate — The  Moisture  of  the  Air,  and  the 
fall  of  Wet— The  Electricity  of  the  Air,  and  Lightning." 


Art.  VII. — Petrifactions  and  their  Teachings;  or,  a  Hand-hook  to  the 
Gallery  of  Orgcmic  Remains  of  the  British  Museum.  By  Gideon  A. 
Mantell,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Honorary  Fell  ^w  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  England,  <fec.  &c. — London,  185L  Post  8vo,  pp.  496.  With 
numerous  illustrations. 

OuB  veteran  friend,  Dr.  Mantell,  again  presents  us  with  a  popular  treatise 
upon  the  subject  which  owes  so  much  of  its  elucidation  to  his  long-continued 
and  persevering  labours,  and  in  a  form  which  imparts  to  it  a  peculiar 
degree  of  practical  utility.  His  prime  object  has  been,  to  render  the 
magnificent  collection  of  organic  remains  in  our  National  Museum,  no 
small  portion  of  which  was  brought  together  by  himself,  as  useful  as  pos- 
sible to  those  who  desire  to  find  in  it  the  actual  objects  of  which  they  read 
in  geological  treatises  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  inspire  an  interest  in  these 
specimens,  for  their  own  sake,  with  those  who  merely  study  them  as 
"  curiosities."  In  both  purposes  we  think  that  he  has  admirably  succeeded; 
and  he  has  further  produced  a  book  which  may  be  strongly  recommended 
even  to  those,  who,  by  reason  of  their  distance  from  the  metropolis,  may 
rarely  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  gallery  which  it  descrihes,  as 
containing  a  large  amount  of  recent  and  most  valuable  palseontographical 
information,  in  a  compendious  form,  and  at  a  very  low  cost.  The  volume 
forms  one  of  Mr.  Bohn's  cheap  series  ;  and  we  hope  that  its  success  will  be 
such,  as  to  encourage  him  in  the  production  of  similar  hand-books  to  other 
departments  of  the  British  Museum. 
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Art.  VIII. — A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Microscope;  inciudhig  the  diJferefiC 
Methods  of  Prepanng  and  Examining  Animal^  Vegetable,  and  Mr/teral 
^Structures,  By  John  Quekett,  Assistant-Conservator  of  the  Museum, 
and  Demonstrator  of  Minute  Anatomy  at  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  England.  Second  Edition.  Illustrated  >\ith  12  Plates  and 
270  Wood  Engravings. — London,    1852.  8vo,  pp.  515- 

We  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  the  publication  of  a  new  edition 
of  this  valuable  work,  which  has  been,  we  believe,  for  some  time  out  of 
print.  Our  opinion  of  the  original  was  recorded  immediately  upon  its 
first  appearance  (vol.  iii.  p.  1 88) ;  and  we  have  only  now  to  say,  tliat 
we  consider  the  volume  before  us  to  be  a  great  improvement  upon  its 
predecessor.  It  contains  above  fifty  pages  of  additional  matter,  and 
numerous  additional  illustrations ;  and  these  may  be  said,  in  brief,  to 
include  a  notice  of  every  important  novelty  in  microscopic  apparatus  w^bich 
has  presented  itself  during  the  three  years'  interval,  whilst  they  also 
supply  certain  deficiencies  which  were  pointed  out  by  ourselves  and  others, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  foreign  microscopes. 
We  still  desiderate  a  little  more  information  from  Mr.  Quekett  as  to  his  otrni 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  different  instruments  and  methods  which 
he  describes.  There  is  no  one  who  is  more  capable  of  imparting  it, 
from  the  large  experience  which  his  position  has  afforded  him,  and  no  one 
who  would  more  conscientiously  give  his  opinion  without  fear  or  favour; 
and  we  presume  that  he  is  only  withheld  from  offering  the  guidance  which 
is  desired,  by  that  modesty  which  is  well  known  to  form  so  prominent  a 
trait  of  his  character. 


Art.  IX. — A  Pop^dar  History  of  MoUusca ;  comprising  a  Familiar 
Account  oftlieir  CUissifcation,  Instincts,  and  II obits,  and  of  the  Growth 
and  distinguishing  cfiaracters  of  their  Shells,  By  Mary  Roberts. — 
London,  1851.     Square  16mo,  pp.  376.     With  18  Coloured  Plates. 

This  little  volume  forms  another  of  the  excellent  series  of  illustrated 
works  on  various  departments  of  Natural  History,  for  which  .the  public  is 
indebted  to  Mr.  Reeve.  Two  of  these, — Mr.  Landsborough's  '  British 
Sea-Weeds,'  and  Mr.  Adam  White's  '  Mammalia' — ^we  have  noticed  with 
approbation  on  former  occasions ;  and  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  recommend  the  treatise  now  before  us,  as  an  excellent  introduction  to 
the  study  of  the  Molluscous  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  alike  fitted 
for  those  who  desire  to  gain  a  scientific  acquaintance  with  it,  and  for  those 
who  limit  their  ambition  to  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  a  cabinet  of 
shells.  For  the  authoress  has  right  wisely  and  boldly  given  to  the  animals 
their  due  prominence,  and  has  shown  the  secondary  character  of  the  beautiful 
tegumentary  skeletons,  which,  with  many,  are  the  sole  objects  of  attrac- 
tion ;  so  that  a  reader  belonging  to  the  first  of  these  classes  will  find  in 
her  treatise  a  fund  of  information  regarding  the  former,  which  will  lay  a 
most  advantageous  foundation  for  more  profound  studies ;  whilst  the  mere 
shell-collector  can  scarcely  but  be  interested  in  the  account  that  is  given 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  beautiful  objects  of  his  attention  are  constructed, 
and  of  the  adaptations  they  present  to  the  habits  of  the  animals  to  which 
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they  appertain.  "Wheii  we  add  that  the  plates  contain  no  fewer  than  90 
figures  of  shells,  with  their  animal  inhabitants,  all  of  them  well  and  several 
admirably  executed,  and  that  the  text  is  written  throughout  in  a  readable 
and  even  elegant  style,  with  such  digressions  in  poetry  and  prose  as  serve 
to  relieve  its  scientific  details,  we  think  that  we  have  said  enough  to 
justify  the  favourable  opinion  we  have  expressed. 

Our  duty  as  critics,  however,  obliges  us  to  make  a  few  remarks,  which 
we  trust  the  authoress  and  publisher  will  accept  as  an  indication  of 
the  care  with  which  we  have  examined  the  book,  and  of  the  desire  we  feel 
that  80  well-planned  a  treatise  should  be  equally  well  executed.  It  seems 
to  us  that^  in  a  work  professing  to  be  a  popular  treatise  on  the  Mollusca 
generally,  a  very  disproportionate  amount  of  illnstration  is  bestowed  upon 
the  class  of  Qasteropods;  for  these,  out  of  the  eighteen  jilates,  monopolize 
no  fewer  than  sixteen,  leaving  only  one  for  the  Cephalopods,  and  one  for  the 
Bivalve  Conchifera.  Moreover,  the  account  of  the  Gasteropods  is  carried 
to  such  minuteness,  as  to  notice,  not  only  all  the  orders  of  the  class,  but  all 
the  most  important  genera ;  but  even  here  there  is  considerable  inequality 
in  the  illustrations ;  for  though  in  some  instances  two,  three,  four,  or  even 
five  species  of  one  genus  have  been  figured,  of  other  very  important 
genera  (c  g.,  Haliotis)  there  is  not  a  single  representation.  The  account 
of  the  Cephalopods  might  have  been  somewhat  extended  with  advantage ; 
and  a  few  figures  of  the  strange  varieties  of  form  which  this  class  presents, 
would  have  been,  we  think,  at  least  as  interesting  as  the  multiplied  figures 
of  similar  forms  presented  in  the  foregoing.  Moreover,  the  authoress  has 
not  only  given  no  indication  of  the  fundamental  distinction  established  by 
Professor  Owen  between  the  Dibranckiate  and  the  Tetrabranchiate  orders 
of  Cephalopods;  but  has  brought  the  "pearly"  or  true  Nautilus  and  the 
"  paper"  Nautilus,  or  Argonaut,  into  a  degree  of  proximity  that  will  tend 
to  keep  up  the  misapprehension  respecting  their  affinity,  which  their 
popular  names  have  occasioned.  Indeed,  we  are  not  sure  whether  the 
authoress  herself  is  not  under  some  misapprehension  of  this  kind ;  for  she 
applies  to  the  true  Nautilus  those  fictions  about  sails  and  oars,  which 
poets  have  helped  to  propagate,  from  the  times  of  Callimachus  downwards, 
with  respect  to  the  Argonaut.  We  cannot  but  think,  too,  that  it  would 
have  added  to  the  interest  of  the  account  of  this  class,  if  some  notice  had 
been  taken  of  those  multiplied  varieties  of  chambered  shells  of  which  the 
Nautilus  is  the  only  existing  type,  that  present  themselves  through  the 
whole  period  of  geological  time,  from  the  palaeozoic  down  to  the  tertiary 
formations.  The  LameUibranc/iicUe  Bivalves,  althr»ugh  (as  we  have  just 
remarked)  very  slightly  illustrated,  are  fully  and  pleasingly  treated  of  in 
the  text ;  and  we  the  more  regret  the  deficiency  of  figures,  since  this  class 
presents  so  many  interesting  varieties  of  confonnation  which  at  first  sight 
depart  ver}'  widely  from  the  common  type,  and  affonls,  especially  in  the 
structure  of  the  hinge,  numerous  instances  of  that  design  on  which  the 
authoress  delights  to  dwell.  The  Brachiopods,  though  described,  are  not 
illustrated  by  a  single  figure ;  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  since  the 
remarkable  "  carriage-spring"  framework  of  the  Terebratnla  is  a  feature  that 
can  be  only  understood  by  delineation.  We  should  have  liked,  moreover,  to 
see  some  notice  of  the  remarkable  predominance  of  this  group  of  bivalves 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  earth's  history.     Finally,   of  the  TuniecUed 
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Mollusks  no  account  whatever  is  given ;  and  although  we  admit,  that  neither 
in  their  conformation  nor  their  habits  do  thejr  present  much  that  is 
of  popular  interest,  yet  there  are  some  points  which  might  have  been 
dwelt  on  with  advantage; — for  instance,  the  remarkable  contrast  which 
thej  present  in  the  almost  entire  absence  of  properly  animal  powers, 
and  the  relatively-high  development  of  the  apparatus  of  organic  life; 
the  production  of  composite  clusters  by  gemmation ;  the  alternation  of 
forms  presented  by  the  solitary  and  aggregate  Salpee;  and  the  luminosity 
of  many  of  the  freely -floating  species  of  this  curious  group.  Besides,  the 
Bryozoa  are  now,  by  the  common  consent  of  naturalists,  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Molluscous  animals;  and  there  is  enough  in  their  structure 
and  economy  to  have  furnished  a  most  interesting  chapter.  For  these 
additions,  room  might  easily  be  made  by  a  little  curtailment  in  other 
quarters. 

We  shall  not,  we  trust,  be  thought  hypercritical,  if  we  further  remark 
that  we  desiderate  a  little  more  physiological  accuracy  in  some  parts  of  the 
treatise.  Thus,  the  "  mantle"  is  spoken  of  (p.  3)  as  diJUmy  organ ;  whereas 
it  is  usually  thick  and  spongy,  differing  from  the  skin  of  other  animals  in 
the  large  quantity  of  muscular  and  glandular  substance  which  it  includes. 
So  again,  the  authoress  remarks  (p.  66),  that  *'  doubtless  the  creatiu*e8  take 
much  delight  in  varying  and  adommg  the  fair^'-like  domes  in  which 
they  dwell.  Why  else  does  the  magilus,  that  singular  tenant  of  the  coral - 
rock,  fill  up  the  deserted  portion  of  his  shell  with  testaceous  matter;  or  the 
cowry  adorn  his  dome-shaped  dwelling  with  the  most  exquisite  embellish- 
ment T  One  would  think  that  she  was  describing  a  lady  painting  her 
face,  or  building  up  an  elaborate  head-dress.  The  physiologist  well  knows 
that  the  moUusk  has  no  more  control  over  the  marking  on  its  shell,  than 
a  lady  has  over  the  freckles  which  she  dignifies  with  the  name  of '' beauty- 
spots  ;"  and  that  its  form  is  as  much  determined  by  its  ^ofjoth,  as  is  the 
branching  of  a  stag's  horn  or  the  shape  of  a  crab's  claw. 

The  errors  of  this  kind  are,  however,  so  few,  and  the  excellencies  of 
the  book  are  so  many,  and  render  it  so  vastly  superior  to  any  popular 
treatise  of  the  kind  within  our  knowledge,  that  we  can  conscientiously 
repeat  our  hearty  recommendation  of  it ;  and  shall  hope  to  see  the  defi- 
fiencies  we  have  pointed  out  supplied  in  another  edition. 


Art.  X. — On  the  Existing  State  of  our  Knowledge  of  Vaccination  and 
Be-vaccination,  aa  Preventive  of  Smallpox.  By  Alexander  K^ox, 
M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Stmngford  Dispensary. — Lotidon,  1850,  pp.  57. 

This  little  book  is  a  reprint  from  the  pages  of  the  *  London  Journal  of 
Medicine,'  and  presents  us  with  a  very  fair  analysis  of  the  important  sub- 
ject of  vaccination.  Within  the  limits  which  the  author  prescribed  to 
himself,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  go  in  extenso  into  the  subject ;  but  the 
most  important  and  practical  part  of  it  is  treated  with  sufficient  fulness 
and  with  considerable  care.  Dr.  Knox  has  not  himself  furnished  much 
original  information,  but  has  brought  together  from  various  sources  the 
best  authenticated  facts.  We  shall  lay  before  our  readers  a  short  analysis 
of  the  work. 
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After  alludiDg  to  the  first  known  records  of  smallpox.  Dr.  Knox  at  once 
enters  upon  the  question  of  the  amount  of  preservative  power  which  an 
attack  of  casual  smallpox  has  against  second  attacks.  He  shows  that  the 
liability  to  a  second  after  a  first  attack  has  been  variously  stated,  the 
extremes  varying  as  wide  as  one  in  fifty  thousand  cases,  and  one  in  six ; 
but  remarks  that  the  most  trustworthy  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  such  a 
recurrence  is  not  unfrequent.  He  then  passes  to  the  subject  of  inoculation, 
and  after  giving  a  brief  history  of  it,  decides  that  the  advantages  of  inocu- 
lation were  considerable ;  that  it  abridgexl  by  several  da3rs  the  incubative 
stage,  lessened  the  amount  of  the  eruption,  and,  as  proved  by  the  records  of 
the  Inoculation  Hospital,  diminished  the  mortality  from  three  in  ten,  (the 
average  of  the  casual  disease)  to  three  in  one  thousand.  The  disuse  into 
which  inoculation  fell  before  the  discovery  of  vaccination,  he  attributes  to 
the  dislike  which  medical  men  entertained  to  originating  a  disease  which 
was  occasionally  severe  or  fatal,  and  which  also  sometimes  gave  rise  to 
various  formidable  sequelae.  And  as  many  persons  escaped  smallpox 
altogether,  the  propriety  of  producing  the  disease  was  very  questionable. 
The  history  of  vaccination  is  next  given,  and  the  author  then  enters  on 
the  proper  subject  of  his  treatise — viz.  the  evidence  for,  and  the  amount  of, 
the  protective  influence  of  vaccination.  The  arguments  are  arranged  under 
the  following  heads : 

1.  Popular  experience  as  to  the  immunity  enjoyed  by  those  who  have 
casually  contracted  cow-pox  from  the  horse,  cow,  or  camel.  Dr.  Knox 
does  not,  however,  enter  into  any  statement  of  the  amount  of  this  popular 
experience  and  belief. 

2.  The  identity  of  cow-pox  and  smallpox.  Dr.  Knox  adopts  the 
opinion  that  cow-pox  is  merely  smallpox  occurring  in  and  modified  by 
the  system  of  a  brute  ;  and  adduces  in  support  of  his  view  the  experiments 
of  Sonderland,  Gassner,  Fomin,  Thiele,  and  Ceely,  who  have  all  succeeded 
in  inoculating  cows,  and  in  thus  producing  a  disease  which,  when  re-trans- 
ferred to  the  human  subject,  was  found  to  be  cow-pox. 

3.  Testimony  in  favour  of  the  protective  influence  of  vaccination.  This 
is  the  grand  argument,  and  is  the  one  which  is  particularly  adapted  for  the 
popular  discussion  of  the  subject.     It  is  arranged  under  three  heads : 

(a.)  It  is  shown  that  vaccination  confers  a  power  of  resistance  to  the 
conta^on  of  casual  smallpox.  The  evidences  in  support  of  it  are — the 
original  statement  of  Jenner,  that  6000  vaccinated  persons  were  exposed 
in  every  way  to  smallpox,  but  did  not  take  it ;  the  history  of  smallpox  in 
Denmark,  where  the  disease  was  excluded  by  vaccination;  the  observa- 
tions of  Kennis  in  Ceylon,  and  of  Wendt  in  Copenhagen.  It  is  therefore 
concluded  that,  without  further  evidence,  it  is  incontestable  that  ^'the 
immunity  from  casual  smallpox  is  infinitely  greater  among  the  vaccinated 
than  the  unvaccinated  portion  of  the  community.'* 

(p.)  Vaccination  diminishes  or  destroys  the  liability  to  inoculated  small- 
pox. It  is  assumed  that  for  three  years  after  vaccination  this  protective 
influence  is  undoubted;  after  that  time  Dr.  Knox  thinks  the  effect  of 
inoculation  not  sufficiently  known. 

(c.)  Vaccinated  persons  are  to  a  great  extent  insusceptible  of  effect 
from  re-vaccination.  This  argument  assumes,  that  if  the  system  be 
susceptible   of    cow-pox,   it  will    be  susceptible  of  smallpox,  and   the 
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reverse.  Dr.  Knox  concludes  that  one  half  of  those  vaccinated  are  at  all 
subsequent  periods  incapable  of  having  the  disease  re-communicated,  and 
therefore,  it  is  presumed,  are  protected  against  smallpox  also. 

Dr.  Knox  then  discusses  the  causes  of  failure  of  vaccination,  as  it  is 
necessary  to  admit  that  many  persons  (perhaps  one  half)  after  primary, 
are  susceptible,  at  some  after  date,  of  secondary,  vaccination.  The  causes 
of  failure  are,  imperfect  performance  of  the  first  vaccination,  the  employ- 
ment of  unsuitable  virus,  and  imperfect  action  of  a  suitable  virus  in  a 
peculiar  condition  of  system,  and  finally,  exhaustion  of  the  influence  by 
time. 

The  "  remedies  which  have  been  suggested  to  obviate  partial  failure  of 
vaccination"  are  then  considered.  These  nieasures  are — 1.  Variolous 
inoculation;  2.  The  employment  of  lymph  taken  afresh  from  the  cow, 
instead  of  the  stock  in  general  use;  3.  Increased  number  of  the  vesicles; 
4.  Universal  adoption  and  more  careful  performance  of  vaccination  and 
re- vaccination. 

The  first  proposition  is  condemned;  the  utility  of  the  second  is  con- 
sidered questionable;  the  third  recommendation  is  considered  ''cruel, 
inconvenient,  and  superfluous;"  while  the  fourth  is  considered  to  be  the 
only  true  means  of  carrying  out  the  preventive  measures  against  small- 
pox. The  time  at  which  re-vaccination  should  be  performed  is  alluded  to, 
and  after  mentioning  the  opinions  of  Spooner,  Retzius,  and  Wendt, 
Dr.  Knox  concludes  that  the  exact  period  cannot  be  determined,  probably 
varies  in  different  persons,  and  must  be  settled  according  to  circumstances, 
such  as  the  imminence  of  contagion  or  the  wishes  of  friends. 

Dr.  Knox  finally  sums  up  his  argument  with  the  statement,  that  "  the 
eflRcient  and  general  practice  of  vaccination,  aided  by  re-vaccination  under 
suitable  circumstances,  will  be  found  an  efficient  safeguard  against  the 
ravages  of  smallpox  in  all  constitutions  not  absolutely  beyond  the  influence 
of  any  protecting  agent  whatever."  (p.  54.) 


Art.  XI. — The  Pocket  Formvla/ry,  and  Synopsis  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Fharmacopceias ;  comprising  standard  and  approved  For- 
mvXcefor  the  Preparations  employed  in  Medical  Practice,  By  Henry 
Beasley.  Fifth  Edition.  Corrected,  enlarged,  and  adapted  to  the 
last  editions  of  the  Pharmacopoeias. — London,  1851.     24rao,  pp.  546. 

It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  mention  the  republication  of  this  little  work, 
which  has  gained  for  itself  a  high  character  for  utility,  accuracy,  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  information.  Besides  making  the  alterations  rendered 
necessary  by  the  changes  in  the  new  London  and  Dublin  PharmacopoBias, 
the  author  has  introduced  a  large  number  of  additional  formulie  from 
foreign  pharmacopoeias  and  formularies,  from  the  pharmacopoeias  of  the 
principal  hospitals  of  this  and  other  countries,  from  systematic  treatises 
on  the  various  departments  of  medical  science,  and  from  monographs 
and  essays  on  particular  remedies.  It  is  of  course  impossible  for  us 
to  speak  confidently  of  the  accuracy  of  a  compilation  from  such  a  variety  of 
sources  ;  and  we  can  only  point  to  the  success  of  former  editions,  as  the 
best  testimony  in  favour  of  the  author's  care  and  discrimination. 
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ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 


On  the  Impregnation  of  the  Ovum  in  the  Amphibia  (Second  Series) t  and  on 
the  Nature  of  the  Impregnating  Influence,  By  Geoage  Newport,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  F.Ij.S. 

The  author  commences  liis  paper  by  stating,  that  having  given  direct  proof,  in 
his  former  paper  (sec  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgicai  Review,  vol.  viii. 
p.  253,)  that  the  spermatozoon  is  the  impregnating  agent,  and  also  that  the  liquor 
eeminis  does  not  eft'ect  impregnation,  he  now  proi)oses  to  detail  some  new  experi- 
ments wiiich  bear  on  the  views  he  then  advanced;  and  especially  with  respect  to 
the  nature  of  the  impregnating  influence. 

He  first  details  some  additional  experiments  with  solution  of  carmine,  with  the 
object  to  show,  that  the  result  of  one  experiment  mentioned  in  his  former  paper, 
in  which  he  delected  a  small  granule  of  carmine  within  the  vitcllary  membrane, 
was  attributable  to  the  cause  he  then  assigned — accidental  injury  to  the  eirg;  and 
he  states  that  the  results  of  his  present  investigations  contirm  him  in  the  view 
then  held, — that  no  natural  perforation  or  fissure  exists  in  the  envelopes  of  the 
egg,  either  of  the  Frog  or  of  the  Newt,  before  or  at  the  time  of  impregnation ; 
and  that  the  spermatozoon  docs  not  penetrate  into,  but  only  lies  in  contact  with, 
the  envelopes. 

He  next  gives  the  results  of  some  experiments  with  solution  of  potass,  in  con- 
firmation ofhis  former  observations ;  and  further  shows  the  eflfect  produced  on  the 
egg  by  immersion  in  solutions  of  potass  and  soda,  with  different  proportions  of  the 
s3ts ;  and  afterwards  details  the  results  of  other  experiments  made  to  test  some  of 
the  more  remarkable  ones  by  Spallanzani  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  very  raimitc 
quantities  of  the  impregnating  fluid.  In  these  tnuhj  the  author  has  proceeded  by 
the  mode  of  direct  application  of  the  fluid,  and  not  by  immersion  ol  the  eggs  in 
large  quantities  of  water  with  small  proportions  of  seminal  fluid,  the  mode  fol- 
lowed by  Spallanzani.  The  result  of  tne  direct  'application  through  contact,  once 
onUf  with  each  t^,  with  the  point  of  a  pin  wetted  with  the  fluid,  was,  that  this 
was  sometimes  sutncicnt  to  efteet  the  commencement  of  segmentation,  and  conse- 
quent partial  impregnation  ;  while,  if  the  fluid  was  allowed  to  drain  off  the  pin, 
by  continuing  the  contact  for  a  few  seconds,  then  complete  segmentation  and  full 
impregnation  followed,  and,  other  circumstances  being  favourable,  an  embryo  was 
produced ;  and  when  the  head  of  a  pin  was  employed  to  apply  the  fluid,  then  the 
usual  result  was  full  impregnation;  so  that  these  results  confirm  those  by  Spal- 
lanzani. The  author  further  states  that  it  appeared  to  be  of  no  consequence  as  to 
which  surface  of  the  e^^  was  touched,  the  dark  surface,  light  surface,  or  the  side, — 
the  result  was  the  same. 

He  next  proceeds  to  show,  that  when  the  ^^^  is  immersed  mpure  seminal  fluid 
a  directhf  opposite  result  ensues.  Segmentation  then  seldom  occurs,  and  the 
embryo  is  but  rarely  produced ;  and  further,  that  the  effect  then  produced  on  the 
^^'^  is  very  similar  in  appearance  to  that  of  the  chemical  action  of  solution  of  caustic 
potass ;  the  yolk  becomes  shrivelled  and  decays.    These  results  he  thinks  are  not 
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explained  by  the  views  at  present  entertained  respecting  the  nature  of  impregna- 
tion. The  author  then  refers  to  the  observations  made  by  himself,  and  also  by 
M.  Quatrefaees,  which  tend  to  show  that  no  imprefi:nation  is  effected,  even  by  the 
contact  of  the  spermatozoon  with  the  egg,  when  au  motion  in  the  spermatozoon 
has  entirely  ceased ;  and  he  conceives  that  this  fact,  when  considered  with  the 
results  now  obtained,  leads  to  a  new  view  of  the  subject. 

The  author  then  applies  the  view  of  the  '  Correlation  of  Forces'  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  function  ot  impregnation.  He  thinks  that  impregnation  is  commenced 
if  not  entirely  completed,  by  what  may  possibly  prove  to  be  a  new  condition  of 
force,  tn,  and  peculiar  to,  the  imprecating  agent,  the  spermatozoon,  which  he 
designates  sperm-force,  and  distinguishes  from  the  force  of  growth  and  deve- 
lopment in  cells,  through  which  the  spermatozoon  is  produced.  He  further  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  the  force  of  muscular  contractility,  and  from  that  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  states  that  he  regards  the  whole  only  as  modifications  of 
one  common  force,  and  as  having  correlations  with  the  physical  forces.  In 
support  of  this  view  the  author  enters  into  details,  and  refers  to  some  late 
analyses  by  Dr.  Frerichs,  to  show  that  the  spermatozoa,  like  muscle  and  nerve» 
not  only  have  a  definite  structure,  but  also  a  definite  chemical  composition,  ard 
that  this  composition  appears  to  be  the  same  in  different  classes  of  animals.  He 
thinks  that  the  spermatozoa  may  thence  be  regarded  as  organs  of  a  special  modi- 
ficatiou  of  force,  and  that  motion  is  the  visible  exponent  of  this  form  of  force,  since 
the  spermatozoa  are  quite  inefficient  to  impregnate  when  their  motion  has  entirely 
ceasrd.  The  author  further  thinks  that  it  is  only  by  the  adoption  of  views  of  this 
kind  that  the  apparently  contradict orv  results  obtained  are  likely  to  be  explained. 

In  the  course  of  his  observations  the  author  states  a  remarkaole  fact,  which  he 
has  repeatedly  verified,  and  which  he  thinks  is  of  importance — ^namely,  that  the 
Jirst  cleavage  or  divison  of  the  yolk,  in  the  ego  of  the  Frog  and  Toad,  corre^ 
sponds  in  %ts  line  of  direction  to  the  longitudinal  axis  qfthe  body  of  the  embryo 
of  those  animals ;  and  this  he  proposes  to  show  more  particularly  hereafter. — 
Proceedings  qfthe  Royal  Society,  June  19,  I85I. 


On  the  Reproduction  qfthe  Ascaris  Jfystax.    By  Henry  Nelson,  M.D. 

The  author  commences  with  a  brief  anatomical  description  of  the  Ascaris  Mystax^ 
found  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  Domestic  Cat ;  with  more  especial  reference  to 
the  organs  of  generation  in  the  two  sexes.  He  traces  the  gradual  formation  of  the 
semen;  originally  thrown  off  as  seminal  particles  by  the  ceecal  extremity  of  the 
tubular  testicle,  the  exterior  of  each  solid  particle  enlarges  to  constitute  a  cell, 
while  the  interior  retains  its  consistency  and  forms  a  nucleus.  The  cell  then 
acquires  a  granular  protecting  envelope,  and  in  this  state  is  introduced  into  the 
female.  The  solution  of  the  protective  envelope  and  the  great  enlargement  of  the 
seminal  cell  follow,  and  its  nucleus  is  now  seen  to  present  a  granular  structure. 
The  external  granules  of  the  nucleus  coalesce  to  form  a  membrane,  at  first  exactly 
resembling  a  watch-glass  in  shape,  but  by  the  contraction  of  its  margin  ultimately 
forming  a  curved  csecal  tube.  This  is  the  true  spermatic  particle  or  spermatozoon, 
and  is  set  free  by  the  rupture  of  the  seminal  celL 

The  generative  apparatus  of  the  female,  commencing  also  in  Cfecal  extremities, 
is  next  treated  of,  and  the  author  draws  particular  attention  to  a  transparent, 
narrow  contractile  portion,  the  oviduct  intervening  between  the  ovary  and  uterus, 
as  the  part  in  which  the  ovule  encounters  the  spermatic  particles,  and  is  by  them 
fecundated.  The  cscal  end  of  the  ovary  likewise  throws  off  a  solid  particle",  which 
enlarging  forms  a  ^rminal  vesicle  and  spot.  As  the  germinal  vesicle  travels 
slowly  down  the  tubular  ovary,  it  acquires  a  thick  granular  investment  or  yolk, 
secreted  by  the  ovarian  walls.  The  ovules  now  present  a  flattened  triangular 
shape,  are  placed  side  by  side,  and  form  one  solid  mass.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  oviduct,  however,  they  become  detached,  separated  from  each  other,  and  pro- 
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pelled  singly  along  its  interior.  Here  the  gelatinous  ovule  meets  the  tubular 
spermatic  particles,  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  them.  They  are  at  first  seen 
to  be  merely  applied  against  the  ovide ;  but  by  degrees  the  margin  of  the  latter 
presents  a  rupture,  some  of  the  vitelline  granules  are  displaced,  and  the  spermatic 
particles  become  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  yolk  itself. 

While  the  penetration  of  the  spermatic  particles  is  going  on,  a  chorion,  secreted 
by  the  oviduct,  surrounds  the  ovule,  forming  a  spherical  envelope,  within  which  the 
germinal  vesicle,  the  granular  yolk,  and  the  imbedded  spermatc^oa,  are  enclosed. 
The  spermatic  particles  after  penetration  are  seen  to  swell,  become  transparent^ 
and  ultimately  to  dissolve.  Tne  vitelline  granules  likewise  either  disappeiur  alto 
gether,  or  are  transformed  into  others  of  a  different  colour ;  and  lastly,  the  germinal 
vesicle  is  destroyed. 

By  tracing  the  changes  of  the  ovule  in  unfecundated  females  of  the  same  species, 
the  author  mids  the  disappearance  of  the  vitelline  granules  to  be  dependent  upon, 
while  the  formation  of  the  chorion  is  wholly  independent  of,  the  influence  exerted 
by  the  spermatio  particles  on  the  ovule. 

As  soon  as  the  vitelline  granules  and  germinal  vesicle  have  disappeared,  the 
whole  interior  of  the  chorion  is  filled  with  a  clear  fluid,  in  which  a  few  granules  and 
the  germinal  spot  are  seen  to  remain.  By  swelling  up,  this  constitutes  the  embry- 
onic vesicle  and  spot.  A  membrane  separates  from  the  interior  of  the  chorion, 
and  contracting  on  the  granules  forms  a  spherical  yolk,  in  the  ceutre  of  which  is 
the  embryonic  vesicle.  This  is  the  perfect  ovum.  Tlie  subsequent  divisions  of 
the  embryonic  spot,  vesicle,  and  yolk,  are  described;  the  author  particularly  pointing 
oat  the  gyrations  of  the  embryonic  vesicle  immediately  after  division.  As  soon  as 
the  whole  interior  of  the  egg  has  been  filled  by  the  subdivisions  of  the  yolk,  the 
external  granules  coalesce,  and  form  a  continuous  membrane  internal  to  the 
chorion,  which  by  gradual  depression  on  one  of  its  sides  forms  first  a  fleshy  cup, 
and  then,  as  the  membrane  of  its  concavity  touches  that  of  its  convex  surface, 
ac(pures  the  form  of  a  ring.  The  ring  divides  at  some  point  of  its  circumference, 
the  extremities  became  pointed,  ana  thus  the  young  Ascaris  receives  its  cluu^tc- 
teristic  shape.  The  author  has  frequently  repeatecThis  observations  with  a  view 
to  their  verification,  and  has  employed  the  camera  lucida  to  render  the  illustrative 
figures  as  accurate  as  possible. — Proceedings  cfthe  Royal  Society j  June  19, 1851. 

[Tliis  paper  is  of  peculiar  interest,  especially  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
fureceding.  In  the  first  place,  the  very  early  stage  of  development  at  which  the 
^Knnatic  cells  are  transferred  from  the  body  of  tne  male  to  that  of  the  female,  is 
a  fact  which  proves,  with  regard  to  the  £ntozoa,  as  did  the  similar  observations  of 
Mr.  H.  Goodsir  on  the  Decapod  Crustacea,  how  completely  independent  is  the  vitality 
of  these  cells,  provided  that  they  are  supplied  with  the  conditions  necessary  for 
their  development.  The  point  of  greatest  novelty,  however,  is  the  entrance  of  the 
nemuUie  'particles  into  the  interior  of  the  ova,  of  which  the  author  speaks  with 
tne  greatest  confidence ;  while  Mr.  Newport  asserts  with  equal  confidence  that  no 
such  entrance  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  Frog.  These  two  facts — for  we  are  much 
disposed  to  place  confidence  in  the  accuracv  of  both  observers — do  not  seem  to  us 
so  discrepant  as  might  at  first  appear.  Our  readers  will  recollect  that  a  similar 
difference  presents  itself  in  the  moae  in  which  the  contents  of  the  'sperm-cell'  and 
the  'germ-cell'  come  into  relation  in  plants;  for  a  complete  intermixture  takes 
place  by  the  rupture  and  emptying  of  both  these  cells  in  the  lowest  cellular 
Cryptogamia,  ana  a  direct  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  sperm-cell  into  the  cavity 
of  tne  germ-cell,  in  those  a  little  higher ;  whilst  in  all  the  superior  Cryptogamia, 
and  in  the  Phanerogamia  generally,  the  spermatic  influence  (communicated  by  the 
pkytozoaire  in  the  former,  and  oy  the  poUen-tube  in  the  latter)  appears  to  be 
applied  merely  to  the  exterior  of  the  germ-cell.  (See  *  Brit,  ^d  For.  Med.  Chir, 
Rev.'  vol  iv.  p.  346.)] 
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On  the  Influence  of  the  Sympathetic  and  Intro-cranial  Nerves  an  the  Motion 
of  the  FupiL    By  Professor  Julius  Budge  and  Dr.  Augustus  Wallek. 

These  authors  have  discovered  the  very  intcrestine  fact,  that  irritation  of  the 
cervical  trunk  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  by  means  of  tne  magneto-electric  machine, 
produces  an  extraord[mary  dilatation  of  the  pupil ;  and  this  alike  in  the  rabbit,  in 
which  this  trunk  is  isolated  from  that  of  the  pneumogastric,  and  in  the  cat  and 
dog,  in  which  the  two  trunks  are  united.  The  phenomenon,  they  remark,  is  as 
constant  as  the  contraction  of  the  leg  when  the  sciatic  nerve  is  ^vanized.  Thus 
is  explained  the  permanent  contraction  of  the  pupil  after  section  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve  in  the  neck,  which  was  first  observed  by  Petit  in  1712,  but  which, 
though  subsequently  verified  by  other  observers,  has  never  led  to  more  than  a 
surmise  that  the  cervical  portion  of  the  sympathetic  might  afi'ord  the  dilating 
power.  By  galvanizing  the  third  pair  and  the  cervical  sympathetic  alternately, 
alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil  are  produced ;  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  contraction  is  immediate,  as  is  also  the  return  of  the  iris  to  its 
previous  state  after  the  irritation  is  withdrawn,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dilo' 
tation  requires  some  seconds  to  attain  its  maximum,  and  the  subseaueut  return  of 
the  iris  to  its  ijrevious  condition  is  slow.  Moreover,  the  third  pair  loses  its  power 
of  conducting  irritation  after  being  several  times  excited  in  this  manner,  and  also 
very  soon  after  death;  whilst  the  sympathetic  retains  it  longer. 

The  authors  next  applied  themselves  to  determine  the  precise  centre  of  this 
power,  and  they  ascertained,  in  the  first  place,  by  ^vanizing  the  undivided  trunk 
in  the  rabbit,  that  irritation  of  any  part  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  sympathetic, 
from  the  first  to  the  last  ganglion  inclusive,  would  produce  this  result :  but  that 
below  tlie  last  cervical  ganglion,  no  such  effect  could  be  produced  by  irritation. 
On  exposing  the  spinal  cord,  they  found  that  irritation  of  any  part  of  it  between 
the  first  cervical  and  sixth  dorsal  vertebra  (which  they  hence  aesignate  the  cilio- 
spinal  region)  would  produce  dilatation  of  the  pupil;  but  that  the  effect  was  most 
decided  in  the  centre  of  this  region,  the  maximum  being  at  the  junction  of  the 
second  and  third  dorsal  vertebrse,  and  decreasing  in  intensity  on  passing  towards 
either  of  its  limits.  When  both  of  the  sympathetic  trunks  are  entire,  irritation  of 
this  region  produces  contraction  in  both  pupils  equally ;  but  when  one  of  the  sym- 
pathetic trunks  is  divided,  the  dilatation  does  not  take  place  on  that  side ;  and  if 
Doth  be  divided,  no  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord  produces  any  eifect  on  the  pupil. 
It  is  sufficient  to  irritate  one  side  of  tne  spinal  cord  onlv,  to  produce  dilatation  of 
both  pupils ;  but  if  the  spinal  cord  be  divided  longitudinally,  and  the  two  halves 
be  kept  asunder  by  a  slip  of  glass,  irritation  of  one  side  tnen  acts  only  on  the 
pupil  of  that  side.  When  the  spinal  cord  is  divided  transversely  at  different  points, 
it  is  found  that  irritation  of  any  part  that  is  isolated  from  the  centre  of  the 
cilio'tpinal  regjion  is  unproductive  of  effect.  When  the  spinal  cord  was  removed, 
and  the  galvanism  was  applied  to  the  dura  mater  lining  its  canal,  this  limitation 
was  still  more  precise ;  for  it  was  then  found  that  in  no  other  point  was  any 
effect  produced,  than  at  the  intervertebral  space  between  the  second  and  third 
dorsal  vertebrae.  Thus  it  seems  obvious  that  the  motor  fibres  on  which  this  action 
depends,  issue  from  the  spinal  cord  with  the  second  dorsal  nerve ;  and  this  corre- 
sponds with  the  results  of  dissection,  as  compared  with  the  lowest  limit  of  the 
influence  of  the  sympathetic  trunk  over  the  movement  of  the  pupil.  All  the  causes 
which  diminish  muscular  irritability  after  death,  such  as  imperfect  nutrition  of  the 
animal,  lesions  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  &c.,  diminish  or  destroy  the  power  of  the 
cilio-spinal  region  over  the  pupils ;  and  in  all  cases  it  is  to  be  noted  that  after  death 
the  power  gradually  recedes  from  the  extremities  of  the  cilio-spinal  region  towards 
its  centre. 

The  authors  then  proceed  to  stndy  the  action  of  the  intra-cranial  nerves ;  and, 
in  the  first  place,  that  of  the  fifth  pair,  respecting  which  there  has  been  much  con- 
trariety of  opinion.  In  order  to  remove  all  sources  of  fallacy  so  far  as  possible, 
they  have  oivided  all  the  other  nerves  connected  with  the  eye  (incluaing  the 
cervical  sympathetic) ;  and  they  have  then  found  that  sections  of  the  ophthalmic 
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branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  or  of  the  trunk  from  which  it  is  gjiven  off,  causes  a  slow 
and  gradual  constriction,  which  does  not  commence  for  a  minute  or  two  after  the 
section,  and  does  not  attain  its  maidmum  for  as  much  more.  This  constriction  is 
very  decided,  the  pupil  being  reduced  from  three  lines  in  diameter  to  one.  If, 
instead  of  division  of  the  nerve,  mechanical  or  galvanic  irritation  be  applied  to  it, 
the  same  effect  is  produced,  but  in  a  less  degree.  The  constriction  is  m  no  case 
permanent,  but  departs  gradually.  After  section  of  the  optic  nerve,  section  of  the 
third  pair  does  not  produce  any  change  in  the  diameter  of  the  pupil.  The  fourth 
aad  sixth  pairs,  moreover,  have  not  appeared  to  the  authors  to  possess  any  influ- 
ence over  the  movements  of  the  iris.  If  the  cervical  sympathetic  be  galvanized 
without  waiting  for  the  gradual  departure  of  the  constriction  produced  by  the 
section  of  the  fifth  pair,  it  is  found  to  be  powerless  to  overcome  this  constriction. 
H  moreover,  the  fifth  pair  be  exposed,  ana  its  trunk  be  divided  progressively  from 
the  centre  towards  the  eye,  it  is  found  that  so  soon  as  the  section  is  carried  in 
front  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  Gasseriau  ganglion,  the  power  of  the  sym- 
pathetic over  the  pupil  is  entirely  lost.  Hence  it  seems  evident  that  the  sym- 
pathetic fibres  which  have  this  function,  pass  through  the  Gasserian  ganglion ;  and 
Dy  other  experiments  it  may  be  shown  that  they  form  part  of  the  ophthalmic 
division  of  the  fifth  pair.—  Gazette  Mddicale,  Nos.  41  and  44-. 


On  the  Temporal  Ridges  of  the  African  Cranium.    By  Dr.  Neill. 

Dr.  N BILL  exhibited  several  skulls  to  illustrate  a  point  not  hitherto  noted  by 
ethnologists  and  anatomists.  On  viewing  tlie  superior  surface  or  norma  verticalis 
of  the  African  cranium,  it  will  be  found  that  the  distance  between  the  temporal 
ridges  is  so  small,  as  compared  with  other  races,  as  to  constitute  a  characteristic 
peculiarity.  Admeasurement  of  thirty-three  African  crania  showed  that  the 
distance  averaged  four  inches  and  a  half,  while  the  average  of  twenty-nine  Cau- 
casian sknlls  gave  five  inches  and  two  thirds.  The  temporsu  fossa  is  larger  in  every 
respect  in  the  African  skull. — Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sd.,  vol.  xxii. 

On  the  Fibrin  of  Muscle.    By  Professor  Liebio. 

The  substance  of  muscular  fibre  has  been  commonly  designated  as  fhrin,  and  has 
heen  considered  identical  with  the  fibrin  of  the  blood.  This,  however,  is  an  error, 
as  Professor  Liebig  has  proved  by  the  following  experiments. 

When  the  fibrin  of  blood  is  treated  with  water  acidulated  with  a  tenth  part  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  soon  swells  and  becomes  changed  into  a  gelatiniform  mass, 
which  is  soluble  in  boiling  water ;  if  more  concentrated  acid  be  added,  however,  it 
returns  to  its  primitive  volume,  again  swelling  when  water  is  again  added.  This 
experiment  may  be  repeated  several  times,  without  any  notable  proportion  of  the 
fihrin  being  dissolved.  On  the  other  hand,  the  substance  of  muscle  very  speedily 
dissolves  in  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  above-named  proportion,  and 
this  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  the  solution  is  somewhat  viscid,  and  is  rendered 
slightly  opiM^ue  by  the  presence  of  fat.  When  neutralized,  it  coagulates ;  and  the 
ooagunun  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  alkali,  or  in  lime-water — but  not  in  the  latter  if 
it  have  been  first  boiled. 

The  proportion  of  this  fibrin  readily  soluble  in  dilute  acid,  is  very  different  in  the 
several  kinds  of  animal  flesh ;  thus  the  muscular  substance  of  the  common  fowl 
and  of  the  ox  dissolves  almost  entirelv ;  that  of  the  sheep  leaves  a  considerable 
undissolved  residue;  whilst  that  of  tue  calf  does  not  yield  more  than  half  its 
weight  to  the  dilute  acid.  This  insoluble  residue  is  white  and  elastic,  but  more 
gelatiniform  and  less  white  than  the  blood-fibrin  swollen  up  by  dilute  acid. 

The  so  called  fibrin  of  muscle  is  stated  by  Strecker  to  have  rather  the  composi- 
tion of  albumen  than  that  of  blood-fibrin,  containing  less  azote  than  the  latter; 
but  we  must  own  that  we  distrust  all  minute  differences  in  these  organic  analyses. 
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The  differences  between  two  of  Strecker's  analyses  of  this  very  substance,  for 
example,  are  as  ^at  as  between  one  of  them  and  the  composition  ordinarily  eiven 
for  albumen,  which  is  itself  but  an  average  derived  from  a  number  of  antuyses 
differing  considerably  from  each  other. 

When  blood-fibrin  is  kept  in  water  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  at  a  moderate  tempe- 
rature, decomposition  soon  commences  in  it ;  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  it  is  com- 
pletely dissolved,  and  the  liquor,  which  includes  some  flocculi  of  sulphuret  of  iron, 
possesses  all  the  characters  of  an  albuminous  solution,  and  forms  a  coagulnm  by 
neat,  which  has  the  precise  composition  of  albumen. — Annalen  der  ChenUe  ftmd 
Pharmacie,  band.  Ixuii. 

[These  researches  are  extremely  su^estive,  and  open  up  the  question  whether 
the  substance  of  muscle  has  that  close  relationship  to  the  nbrin  oi  the  blood  which 
has  been  commonly  assiepied  to  it.  Tor  ourselves,  we  are  now  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  a  stage  of  transition  towards  gelatin,  and  that  its 
purpose  is  the  nutrition  of  the  simpb  fibrous  tissues  alone.] 


On  the  Methods  of  Analysing  the  Blood,    By  M.  Gobup  Besanez. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  analyses  of  healthy  blood  given  by  different  chemists 
present  a  very  marked  discrepancy.  This  is  no  doubt  due  in  part  to  the  diversity 
in  the  specimens  of  blood  examinea ;  but  a  large  allowance  is  to  oe  made,  it  appears, 
for  the  difference  in  the  methods  employed,  at  least  as  regards  the  proportions 
of  albumen  and  globules.  This  has  oeen  recently  shown  by  M.  Gorup  ^esanez, 
who  gives  the  following  as  the  results  of  the  amdvses  of  the  same  samples, 
according  to  the  methods  of  Scherer,  Becquerel  and  Kodier,  Hofle,  and  his  own, 
respectively,  the  last  being  a  combination  of  that  of  Hofle  with  that  of  Dumas. 
The  first  specimen  was  the  blood  of  a  vigorous  man  of  fifty  years  old,  and  the 
results  of  the  several  analyses  were  as  follow : 


Schoer. 

Water 796-93 

Solid  matters 20307 

Fibrin 1'95 

Globules 115  16 

Albumen 58'82 

Extractive  matters  and  salts     .  27*14 


Beoquerel 
and  Rodier. 

.  796-93 
.  20307 
.  1-95 
.  117-82 
.  63-87 
.    19-43 


Hofle. 

796-93 

203-07 

1-95 

103-23 

50-84 

4705 


The  second  specimen  was  from  a  robust  man  of  twenty  years  old : 

Water 78363  ...  78363  . 

SoHd  matters 216-37  ...  21637  . 

Fibrin 156  ...  156  . 

Globules 113-54  ...  13152  . 

Albumen 64"32  ...  65*91  . 

Extractive  matters  and  salts     .    36*95  ...  17*38  . 


Hofle. 

783-63 

216*37 

1-56 

11512 

51-76 

47-93 


Gonip 
Besanez. 

796-93 

203*07 

1*95 

103-23 

70-75 

27-14 


Gorap 
Besanex. 

783-63 

216-37 

1*56 

11512 

62*74 

36*95 


Joum.fUr  prakt,  Chem.,  1. 1. 

[We  cannot  feel  surprised  that  considerable  discrepancy  should  exist  in  the  results 
of  these  analyses,  when  we  learn  that  in  the  metnod  of  M.  Hofle,  which  is  so 
far  adopted  bv  Gorup  Besanez,  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  is  added  to  the 
defibrinized  blood,  preparatory  to  the  separation  of  the  globules  from  the  albuminous 
constituents.  By  this  treatment,  a  considerable  part  of  the  contents  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles  will  be  drawn  out  by  exosmosis,  and  blended  with  the  extractive.] 
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On  the  Urine  produced  by  Aaparague,    By  Staivislaus  Mabtin. 

Mant  substances  impart  to  the  urine  a  peculiar  odour,  and  asparagus  gives  a  very 
strong  one.  Numerous  experiments  lead  to  the  belief  that  this  excrementitial 
humour  does  not  reach  the  bladder  in  its  perfumed  condition ;  that  it  only  attains 
this  when  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  under  the  influence  of  agents  it  has 
dissolved,  and  that  the  formation  of  the  aroma  may  be  regarded  as  a  true  oxidation. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  those  saline  and  coloured  substances,  which,  not  having 
become  completely  decomposed  by  the  vital  action,  are  often  found  in  the  urine  in 
their  natural  state,  or  somewhat  modified.  All  efforts,  both  with  and  without  the 
aid  of  urine,  to  obtain  a  lic^uid  analogous  to  that  which  is  elaborated  after  eating 
asparag:us,  have  been  unavailing ;  which  is  easily  understood,  since  the  organic 
operation  is  conducted  simultaneously  upon  the  component  parts  of  the  urine  and 
the  ingested  bodies,  while  in  chemical  experiments  we  act  only  on  the  body  to  be 
decomposed  and  urine  ready  formed. — BvlL  de  ThSr,  t.  xxxix.  p.  453. 


PATHOLOGY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 


On  the  Catarrhal  Pneumonia  and  Lobar  Pneunumia  of  Children, 

By  MM.  Trousseau  and  Laseoue. 

Catabbhal  (or  lobular)  pneumonia  is  a  disease  as  distinct  from  simple  (lobar),  as 
variola  is  from  erythema.  This  is  seen  in  their  respective  mortality.  Of  twenty 
children  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  hospital  clinique,  suffering  from  simph 
pneumonia,  in  six  months  all  have  recovered ;  of  nearly  thirty  who  were  attacked 
with  catarrhal  pneumonia,  not  one  survived.  Most  of  the  flrst  class  of  cases 
exhibited  an  excessive  degree  of  acuteness  which  burnt  out  like  a  Are  of  straw ; 
while  several  of  the  second,  notwithstanding  their  fatal  termination,  commenced 
with  very  mild  symptoms. 

Simple  pneumoma  hardly  ever  affects  a  child  below  two  years  of  age,  and  rarely 
those  of  two  or  three,  but  becomes  of  more  and  more  frequent  occurrence  as  the 
child  approaches  adolescence.  Its  cause  and  symptoms  resemble  those  of  the 
adult,  with  some  modifications.  After  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  the  souffle 
and  bronchophony  can  alone  be  heard ;  the  crepitant  rMe,  which  is  often  observed 
in  the  adult  when  the  patient  coughs,  even  when  much  souffle  is  present,  is  hardly 
ever  heard  in  the  child.  So  afterwards,  from  day  to  day,  without  the  crepitation  of 
resolution,  the  souffle  disappears,  leaving  only  amebic  respiration.  The  progress  of 
the  disease  is  also  more  rapid  than  in  the  adult.  In  the  mild  form  of  the  disease, 
recovery  takes  place  rapidly,  and  in  large  proportion ;  but  in  its  grave  form,  many 
cases  are  lost  by  any  mode  of  treatment.  M.  Trousseau  generally  bleeds  the 
child,  gives  it  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  then  a  mixture,  containing 
Kermes  mineral  and  extract  of  digitalis. 

Catarrhal  pneumonia  commences  with  a  catarrh,  which  rapidly  extends  to  the 
small  bronchi,  and  then  we  hear  numerous  and  small  sub-crepitant  rdles  dissemi- 
nated over  both  lungs,  and  especially  posteriorly.  These  rdles  may  persist  for  four, 
six,  eight,  or  fifteen  days,  without  any  souffle  becoming  manifest;  but  sooner  or  later 
we  hear  a  souffle,  the  resonance  of  the  cries  or  the  voice,  or  at  least  a  prolon^d 
respiratory  murmur.  While  these  latter  sounds,  common  to  simple  ancl  catarrnal 
pneumonia,  are  thus  manifesting  themselves,  we  find,  by  the  subcrepitant  f  4fe*,  that 
the  capillary  catarrh  is  still  persisting  in  the  rest  of  the  lung.  The  disease  has 
extenaed  from  the  mucous  membrane  to  the  parenchyma  of  the  organ.  Febrile 
action  is  less  than  in  ordinary  pneumonia,  being  predominant  at  some  portions  of  the 
day,  and  entirely  ceasing  at  otners ;  and  these  alternations  of  better  and  worse  may 
continue  for  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  days ;  the  disease  being  originally  a  pul- 
monary catarrh,  and  partaking  of  the  obstinacy  and  uncertainty  of  catarrhal  com- 
<plaints.     As  more  and  more  of  the  parenchyma  becomes  implicated,  the  fever 
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becomes  more  continnoas  and  intense,  and  the  respiration  more  difficult,  nntil  the 
children  die  exhausted.  In  other  cases,  in  which  the  bronchial  phlegmasia  was 
very  intense  from  the  first,  and  the  lung  became  rapidly  invaded  over  a  great 
extent,  death  takes  place  with  rapidity.  The  progress  of  the  disease  has  usually 
been  more  rapidly  fatal,  when  it  nas  succeeded  to  measles,  chronic  disease  of  the 
skin,  or  laryngitis.  All  means  of  treatment  that  have  been  tried  have  proved 
impotent. 

These  two  affections  may  be  compared,  exceptis  excipiendis,  with  erysipelas  and 
phlegmon.  Erysipelas  traverses  the  surface,  like  the  catarrh ;  and  when  it  per- 
sists too  long,  it  induces  ulcerations  of  the  skin,  furuncles,  and  circumscribed 
subcutaneous  abscess,  just  as  the  capillary  catarrh  induces  suppuration  of  the 
lobules,  little  abscesses  of  the  lungs,  and  circumscribed  pnciunonias.  Simple 
pneumonia,  on  the  otlier  hand,  progresses  like  simple  phlegmon,  violent  in  its 
febrile  reaction,  but  terminating  aoruptly  and  rapidly. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  what  nas  been  said,  that  catarrhal  pneumonia  is 
almost  invariably  fatal.  Although  this  is  the  case  amidst  the  miasmata  of  an 
hospital,  which  exert  effects  at  once  so  terrible  and  so  difficult  to  avert,  it  is  not 
so  in  private  practice.  In  this,  one-half  the  patients  may  be  cured,  by  repeated 
vomiting,  flying  blisters,  antimonials,  and  oigitalis;  but  how  terrible  are  the 
ravages  of  a  disease,  which,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  kills  one-half 
its  subjects  ! — L*  Union  MidiccUe,  1851,  No.  115. 


On  the  Occasional  Hl-JSffects  of  Tartar  Emetic  in  the  Treatment  of  Pneumonia. 

By  Dr.  Boling. 

It  is  not  to  the  local  irritation  of  the  ^tro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  as 
usually  described  by  authors,  that  Dr.  Bohng  alludes  in  the  present  paper,  but  to 
symptoms  of  a  far  more  violent  and  sudden  character,  depending  apparently  on  a 
metastasis  of  morbid  action  to  the  abdominal  viscera.  Other  substances,  freely 
administered,  may  probably  give  rise  to  the  same  effects ;  and  the  combination  of 
calomel  and  antimony  seems  more  prone  to  do  so  than  antimony  alone. 

The  patient  may  seem  to  be  doing  verv  well  under  the  antimony,  the  dulness  on 
percussion  and  rapidity  of  pulse  diminishing,  the  skin  moistening,  and  the  respira- 
tion improving;  when,  suddenly  in  some  cases,  more  gradually  in  others,  he 
becomes  restless,  thirsty,  and  somewhat  purged,  the  belly  becoming  tympanitic 
and  sometimes  tender.  He  vomits,  or  tries  to  do  so ;  the  tongue  b  dry  and 
pointed ;  jactitation  and  anxiety  of  countenance  appear,  together  with  delirium, 
and  perhaps  shortly  before  death,  stupor.  Occasionally  jaundice  supervenes ;  and 
in  a  lew  cases  the  matter  ejected  closely  resembles  that  of  yellow  fever.  During 
these  occurrences,  the  pulse  becomes  frequent,  hard,  small,  and  thready.  Death 
may  take  place  within  six  hours  after  the  first  appearance  of  these  unfavourable 
symptoms ;  more  frequently  it  is  delayed  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and,  in  some 
cases,  yet  longer. 

Simultaneously  with  the  adventof  the  above  symptoms,  or  just  preceding  them,  there 
is  a  more  or  less  rapid  disappearance  of  the  symptoms  of  the  origiual  disease.  A  lung 
which  seemed  almost  completelysolidified,  in  fourorfive  hours  becomes  permeable,  and 
yields  a  healthy  respiratory  murmur — all  the  symptoms  of  the  pneumonia  undergoing 
a  similar  improvement.  The  violence  and  rapidity  of  the  abdominal  disease  are  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  suddenness  of  the  improvement  in  the  disease  of  the  lung.  In 
anj  case  of  pneumonia  treated  by  antimony,  the  supervention  of  the  least  tympanitis, 
thirst,  and  oiarrhGea,  must  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  as  the  probable  precursor 
of  this  serious  condition ;  and  Dr.  Boling  regards  the  patient's  doom  as  almost 
decided,  when,  in  addition  to  these  symptoms,  there  is  a  rapid  in  place  of  a  gradual 
diminution  of  dulness  on  percussion,  unattended  with  the  crepitant  rdU  (f  resolu- 
tion. The  observance  of  this  peculiarity  in  the  physical  signs  has  enabled  him  to 
announce  portending  nuschief  m  patients  apparently  convalescent. 
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Tills  cannot  be  a  rare  occurrence  in  the  Soathem  States  of  America,  (Dr.  Boling 
practises  in  Alabama,)  as  the  author  has  seen  almost  as  many  die  of  the  induced  as 
of  the  primary  disease.  He  suspects  that  some  of  the  cases  described  as  loss  of 
tolerance  of  antimony  by  the  Itauan  practitioners,  are  of  this  nature ;  although,  if 
so,  their  delineation  is  very  incomplete.  Golis  gives  a  graphic  account  of  a  similar 
train  of  phenomena  produced  by  the  use  of  large  doses  of  calomel  in  hydrocephalus 
and  cramp. 

Dr.  Boling  is  disposed  to  attribute  this  effect  of  antimony  to  its  direct  action  on 
the  intestinal  canal,  by  reason  of  a  portion  of  the  quantity  administered  not  be- 
coming absorbed ;  and  believes  that  our  object,  in  attempting  its  prevention,  should 
be,  to  administer  the  drug  in  such  divided  doses  as  to  secure  its  complete  absorption. 
Although  never  in  the  nabit  of  giving  very  large  doses,  he  has  even  diminished 
these;  and  finds  the  remedy  lust  as  efficacious  nowthat  he  gives  only  from  three  to  six 
grains  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  as  when  he  gave  double  the  quant itv;  while  the 
mischievous  effects  £ave  been  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence.  He  oissolves  the 
above  quantity  in  six  ounces  of  water,  and  gives  a  teaspoonful  every  half  hour  in 
the  day,  and  two  teaspoonfuls  every  hour  at  night.  He  prefers  water  as  a  vehicle, 
as  mucila^ous  fluids  delay  the  absorption  of  the  medicine.  More  recently,  he 
has  administered  the  medicine,  in  somewhat  larger  doses,  as  an  enema  with  good 
effect. — Amer,  Jour,  Med.  Set,,  No.  44,  p.  30. 

rScveral  French  practitioners  have  recently  spoken  highly  of  the  advantage  of 
substituting  large  doses  of  ipecacuanha  for  antimony  in  the  treatment  of  pneu- 
monia. Professor  Broussonet,  of  Montpellier,  prescribes  a  mixture  containing 
from  twenty-two  to  forty-five  grains,  to  be  ttiken  within  the  twenty-four  jiours,  in 
divided  doses,  at  very  short  intervals.  He  does  not  usually  bemn  with  it  until  the 
second  or  third  day,  when  the  vascular  turgor  has  been  abated  by  local  or  general 
(feeding;  while,  when  resolution  is  slow,  blisters  are  also  employed.  The  medi- 
cine proves  especially  useful  in  the  pneumonia  of  the  aged,  and  in  that  of 
lymphatic  temperaments  disposed  to  scrofula,  in  whom  the  disease  shows  a 
cusposition  to  become  chronic— -a  class  of  cases  often  seen  at  Montpellier. 
M.  Sessiffuier  also  speaks  in  warm  terms  of  the  success  following  the  employment 
of  the  ipecacuanha,  declaring  it  to  be  the  heroic  remedy  in  the  pneumonia  of  the 
aged  when  the  effects  of  bleeding  are  feared.  In  the  suffocative  catarrh  of  the 
aged,  too,  it  is  highly  valuable,  many  persons  recovering  from  a  very  dangerous 
condition  by  its  agency.  M,  Delioux,  in  a  recent  communication  to  the  Academy, 
corroborat&s  the  above  view ;  and  considers  that  the  utility  of  the  medicine  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  aged.  Under  its  use  the  pulse  becomes  slower,  the  skin 
moist,  and  the  expectoration  easy ;  while  the  resolution  of  pulmonary  engorgements 
and  the  resorption  of  pleural  effusion  are  facilitated.  He  considers  it  to  be  more 
efficacious  and  better  borne,  the  earlier  it  is  commenced  with ;  but  he  employs 
venesection  also  in  almost  all  cases.  Employed  externally  Tone  part  to  three  of  lard) 
it  acts  as  a  useful  counter-imtant  in  laryngitis  and  broncnitis. — Bev,  Mid.  1851, 
vol.  L  p.  541 ;  Bev,  Mid,  Ckir.,Uym.  8,  p.  354 ;  Bull,  de  Thirap,,  tom.  xli.  p.  151.] 


On  Amaurosis  in  connexion  with  Bright* s  Disease,    By  Br.  Hays. 

M.  Laudouzt  and  other  French  practitioners  have  of  late  directed  attention  to 
the  frequent  coexistence  of  amaurosis  with  albuminuria — a  connexion,  indeed,  long 
since  noticed  by  Dr.  Bright  himself.  In  a  recent  discussion  at  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Physicians,  Dr.  Hays  observed,  that  he  had  seen  several  cases  of  amau- 
rosis, with  striking  protrusion  of  the  eyeball,  all  being  accompanied  by  albuminous 
urine,  and  exliibiting  the  granular  kidney  after  death.  In  all  these  cases,  too, 
there  was  a  peculiar  brownish-yellow  tint  of  the  skin,  especially  that  of  the  face, 
which  Dr.  Hays  is  disposed  to  regard  as  characteristic  of  Bright's  disease.  He 
felt  very  desirous  of  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  frequent  dependence  of 
amaurosis  upon  granular  disease  of  the  kidney,  and  to  the  importance  of  early 
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diagnosis — the  early  stage  being  that  alone  in  which  treatment  can  prove  of  any 
avail.  In  every  case  of  amaurosis,  attention  should  be  paid  to  tue  condition 
of  the  urine. 

Dr.  Pepper  observed  that  he,  too,  had  met  with  the  amaurotic  condition  of  the 
eyes  in  connexion  with  pfranular  disease  of  the  kidney ;  but  he  had  not  observed 
prominence  of  the  eyeball. — Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  274. 


On  the  Tathology  and  Treatment  of  Delirium  7}remens.     By  Dr.  Moreiiead. 

Dr.  MoREHEiD  believes  that  the  delirium  and  sopor  of  intoxication  are  due  to  the 
immediate  influence  exerted  upon  the  brain  by  the  large  quantity  of  alcohol  con- 
tained in  the  blood,  and  that  these  effects  are  recovered  from  only  as  the  alcohol 
is  eliminated.  So  in  delirium  tremens,  the  symptoms  are  due  to  the  same 
poison  more  slowly  introduced,  and,  so  to  say,  incorporated  with  the  cerebral 
substance,  and  are  recovered  from  after  a  slower  process  of  elimination.  This 
view  he  tliinks  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  treatment  which  keeps  in  view 
the  moderating  of  the  symptoms,  rather  than  their  extinction  by  opium,  (manj 
cases  indeed  doing  well  without  anv  treatment  at  all,)  is  the  safest  and  best.  It  is 
also  illustrated  by  what  is  observed  in  cases  of  poitoninff  hy  datur<i,  which  gives 
rise  to  a  form  of  delirium  very  like  alcoholic  deurium,  and  yet  no  one  would  think 
of  treating  it  by  opium.  Temporizing  measures  are  pursued,  and  the  patient's 
strength  husbanded,  while  the  poison  is  bein^  eliminated.  Exp)erience  has  amply 
shown  the  danger  of  ihejree  use  of  opiates  m  the  treatment  of  delirium  tremens, 
at  all  events  as  it  is  met  with  at  Bombay ;  while  the  cautious  use  of  this  dru^, 
with  cold  affusion  and  tartar  emetic,  has  been  very  successful.  "  The  opium  m 
moderate  doses  calms  the  deranged  action  of  the  brain  resulting  from  the  direct 
action  of  the  alcohol ;  the  tartar  emetic  and  cold  affusion  control  and  moderate  the 
excessive  distribution  of  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the  organ."  Large  and  frequent 
doses  of  opium  only  add  to  the  congestion,  and  aim  at  the  fulfilment  of  an  indica- 
tion sought  to  be  obtained  in  no  other  form  of  poisoning — viz.,  the  dissipation  of 
the  effects  of  a  foreign  agent  before  time  has  been  allowed  for  its  elimination.^ 
Trans.  Med.  and  Phys.  Soc,  Bombay,  No.  9,  p.  128. 


On  the  Simultaneous  Occurrence  of  Hypercesthesia  and  AncestJtesia  of 

the  Skin  in  Neuralgia.    By  Dr.  Turk. 

During  or  after  an  attack  of  severe  neuralgia,  there  is  sometimes  a  more  or  less  con- 
siderable amount  of  hyperaesthesia  of  the  superOcial  layers  of  i>kin  seated  over  the 
affected  parts,  so  that  not  the  least  contact  can  be  borne.  Much  oftener,  however^ 
the  contrary  is  the  case — viz.,  aniesthesia  of  the  superficial  layers  over  the  points  of 
deeper-seated  pain.  The  degree  of  this  superficial  ansesthesia  is  proportionate  to 
the  amount  of  pain  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin;  and  it  is  sometimes  so  con- 
siderable that  nip^ng  the  skin  with  the  nails,  or  blistering  it  by  the  application  of 
heat,  is  unfelt.  These  opposite  conditions  of  the  same  part  may  be  ooserved  for 
some  time  after  the  attack  of  spontaneous  pain  has  disappeared.  The  two  condi- 
tions do  not  always  observe  the  same  limits.  Sometimes  tJie  most  superficial  layer 
of  the  skin  only  is  ansesthetic,  and  the  formation  of  a  moderately  thick  fold  of  skin 
causes  pain ;  while  at  other  times  the  chorion  is  anaesthetic  throughout,  and  thick 
folds  of  the  skin  may  be  pinched  up,  pain  being  only  felt  at  the  subcutaneous 
layers. 

The  intensity  of  the  anaesthesia  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from 
the  site  of  the  spontaneous  pain.  An  entire  side  of  the  body  has  been  observed  to 
be  anaesthetic ;  out  the  insensibility  has  usually  become  so  diminished  towards  the 
boundary,  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  tested  by  irritation  by  the  finger,  though 
readily  so  by  the  application  of  hot  or  cold  bodies.    This  hemiasthaenia  sometimes 
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extends  to  the  wall  of  the  mouth,  and  side  of  the  tongue.  Oftentimes  it  has  heen 
only  observed  over  the  greater  part  of  half  the  body,  certain  portions  of  the  trunk 
or  nead  being  exempted.  In  some  cases  the  functions  of  the  senses  have  also  been 
found  disturbed. 

The  hypersesthesia  of  the  deeper  layer  of  the  skin  rarely  assumes  such  an 
extension  as  the  anesthesia  of  the  superficial  ones;  though  cases  have  been 
observed  in  which  it,  too,  has  occupied  one  entire  hdf  of  the  body.  In  double- 
sided  neuralgia,  the  aneesthesia  and  hypersesthesia  are  also  double,  bein^  more 
intense  on  one  side  than  the  other,  if  that  is  the  case  also  with  the  neural^a.  In 
some  cases,  both  sides  of  the  body  are  affected  symmetrically,  having  their  limits 
then  drawn  horizontally. 

Besides  the  occurrence  of  these  conditions  in  neuralgia,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens,  according  to  the  author's  experience,  that  in  typhus  there  is  a  more  or 
less  intense  hyperaesthesia  of  the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  especially  the  (»lves  of  the  le^.  It  is  sometimes  so  consideraole,  that  the 
hal^soporose  person  utters  expressions  of  pain  under  the  influence  of  even  but 
moderate  pressure.  Examined  after  the  fever  had  run  its  course,  no  abnormal 
conditions  of  sensibility  were  observed  in  some  of  the  patients;  but  in  others 
spontaneoas  pains,  accompanied  by  hypersesthesia  and  ansesthesia  of  different 
parts  (especially  the  leg  ana  foot),  and  in  different  degrees,  remained  for  weeks.^- 
Frariep's  Tagsherichte,  1851,  No.  273. 


On  Nausea  and  YomHing  as  signs  of  Cardiac  Polypus.    By  Dr.  Baskik . 

Bt  the  term  cardiac  polypus,  the  author  alludes  to  those  fibrinous  concretions 
which  become  organized  some  time  prior  to  death,  and  by  their  presence  in  the 
heart  occasion  decided  disturbance  ol  its  functions,  and  ultimately  endanger  life, 
or  cause  death.  He  relates  two  cases,  in  order  to  show  that  the  sudden  occur- 
rence and  continuance  of  nausea  and  vomiting,  concurrently  with  other  symptoms 
of  heart-disease,  may  be  considered  as  a  pathognomonic  symptom  of  the  formation 
of  these  polypi.  In  these  two  cases  there  occurred  a  sudden  aggravation  of  the 
symptoms  some  weeks  prior  to  death ;  and  simultaneously  therewith,  the  patients 
were  seized  with  nausea  and  vomiting,  which  continued  until  death.  Aran  and 
Hope  refer  to  this  symptom. — Amer.  Joum.  Med,  Sc,,  No.  44,  p.  404. 


On  the  Appearance  of  the  Tongue  in  Malarious  Diseases.    By  Dr.  Osborne. 

Dr.  Osbobne  states  that  his  attention  has  been  directed,  for  several  years,  to  a 
peculiar  appearance  of  the  marj^  of  the  tongue,  which,  from  its  invariable  pre- 
sence in  diseases  and  predispositions  generated  by  malaria,  he  terms  the  malarial 
margin.  The  changed  condition  of  the  ed^  of  the  organ  occupies  a  greater  or 
less  space,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  infection  of  the  system  has 
occurred.  The  colour  is  usually  a  faint  blue,  which  becomes  lost  or  merged  amon^ 
the  various  colours  imparted  to  the  tongue  in  different  diseases.  The  most  fixed 
condition  is  an  appearance  of  indentation  or  transverse  crimping,  which  is  appa- 
rently confined  to  the  sub-mucous  tissue,  the  superficial  integument  continuing 
smooth,  moist,  and  transparent.  It  appears  like  a  continuation  or  encroachment 
of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  tongue  upon  the  superior  and  lateral  edges,  being 
greater  the  nearer  the  root  of  the  organ  is  approached.  Dr.  Osborne  has  had 
great  opportunities  of  observing  this  appearance  in  individuals  of  the  white,  black, 
and  mixed  races  on  the  banks  of  the  Warrior  river  (Erie,  Ala.) ;  and  in  no  case  has 
its  presence  failed  to  indicate  the  agency  which  the  remote  cause  of  fever  was 
exerting  on  the  system.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  neuralgia,  dropsy, 
and  inflammation,  its  presence  has  alone  led  to  the  true  diagnosis  of  the  malarial 
nature  of  the  disease,  when  all  other  signs  of  this  have  been  absent.  In  many 
instances,  it  has  caused  life  to  be  saved  oy  indicating  the  necessity  of  adminis- 
tering quinine. — Amer,  Jour,  Med.  Sc.,  No.  44,  p.  555. 
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SURGERY. 

On  the  Treatment  of  Fracture  of  the  Clavicle  toithout  Bandage*. 

By  M.  KOBEET. 

M.  RoBEET,  on  presenting  to  the  notice  of  the  Society  of  Surgery  a  case  of  fra^ 
ture  of  the  clavicle,  in  which  the  displacement,  that  had  been  considerable,  left  no 
traces  of  its  existence,  commented  on  the  inconveniences  attendant  upon  the 
employment  of  the  bandages  usually  employed  in  this  accident.  The  pad  placed  in 
the  axilla  sometimes  induces  ill  effects,  which  may  continue  long  after  the  cure  is 
accomplished ;  such  as  painful  swelling,  with  consequent  stii&iess  of  the  arm  and 
hand,  and  compression  of  the  nerves,  even  to  paralysis — inconveniences  which  arc 
nowise  compensated  for  by  the  advantages  of  the  bandage.  M.  Robert  dispenses 
with  bandages,  and  makes  the  patient  lie  in  bed,  entirely  supported  on  the  sound 
side.  A  pulow  is,  to  this  end,  placed  under  the  back ;  and  the  injured  shoulder, 
abandonea  to  its  own  weight,  falls  backward.  The  cases  in  which  he  has  tried  this 
plan,  without  encumbering  the  patient  with  bandages,  have  constantly  done  well, 
consolidation  taking  place  in  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  days. — L*  Union  MediccUe, 
1851,  No.  112. 


On  Lithotrity.    By  Professor  Pancoast. 

Professoe  Pancoast  states  that,  in  private  practice,  he  "  crushes"  at  least  four 
or  five  times,  for  once  that  he  cuts  for  the  stone ;  and  mentions  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  guide  him  in  the  choice  of  the  mode  of  operating. 

1.  No  female  should  he  cuty  except  in  a  case  of  urgent  necessity, — Calculi  of 
even  the  hardest  description  may  be  broken  up  without  difficulty,  as  the  female 
urethra  will  admit  veiy  powerful  instruments.  Large  calculi  are  thus  moit 
easily  treated  in  women,  as  in  them  there  is  no  deep  has  fond,  and  no  prostate  to 
become  eularged,  fungous,  or  irritable.  "  The  exceptional  cases,  in  which  cutting 
is  allowable,  are  those  in  which  the  stone  is  of  moderate  size,  and  jammed-in  at 
the  inner  end  of  the  urethra,  so  as  not  to  be  readily  pushed  back,  or  when  a  rough 
stone  of  considerable  dimensions  has  excited  so  much  irritation  and  thickness 
of  the  coats  of  the  bladder  as  to  make  that  organ  utterly  intolerant  of  such  a 
degree  of  distention  by  the  injection  of  fluids,  as  to  enable  us  to  open  and  shut 
the  lithontriptic  instrument  without  injury  to  its  coats.  In  two  cases  of  this  sort 
I  have,  however,  succeeded  in  getting  a  sufficient  degree  of  toleration  for  the  use 
of  the  instrument,  by  injecting  two  or  three  ounces  of  sweet  oil  instead  of  water 
or  mucilage." 

2.  In  male  children^  lithotomy  should  almost  always  be  preferred, 

3.  In  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  urethra^  most  writers  state  that  stricture, 
undilatability,  or  irritability  of  this  part  contraindicate  lithotrity ;  but  Professor 
Pancoast  has  always  been  able  to  overcome  obstacles  arising  from  these  conditions. 
If  strictures  do  not  otherwise  yield,  he  divides  them  with  Dr.  Dodd's  instrument, 
and  then  dilates  them.  When  the  irritable  or  undilatable  state  of  the  canal  is  not 
relieved  by  the  gentle  use  of  dilating  instruments,  the  frequent  use  of  the  warm 
bath,  and  the  correction  of  the  state  of  the  urine  by  regimen,  he  gently  cauterizes 
the  canal,  and  after  an  interval  reverts  to  these  means  again. 

4.  The  condition  qf  the  urinary  apparatus. — The  choice  of  an  operation  at 
puberty  and  upwards,  must  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  prostate,  bladder,  and 
kidney.  If  the  kidney  be  seriously  involved,  and  especially  if  the  symptoms  indi- 
cate suppuration,  the  system  is  already  too  much  undermined  to  withstand  the 
shock  of  lithotomy  and  the  protracted  after-treatment.  If  any  operation  at  all 
he  admissible,  it  is  lithotrity.  If  the  bladder  "  be  diseased  in  its  mucous  coat  only, 
although  freely  throwing  out  mucus,  muco-purulent  matter,  or  pus,  or  acting  upon 
the  uriue,  so  as  to  cause  a  deposit  of  white  gravel  on  its  lining  membrane,  with  the 
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prostate  and  neck  in  a  tolerably  healthy  condition,  and  capable  of  bearing  for  a 
few  minutes,  without  much  suffering  to  the  patient,  the  injection  of  half  a  pint  or 
more  of  warm  water  or  mucilage,  and  the  stone  be  not  excessively  hard,  it  is,  I 
believe,  your  bounden  duty  in  all  cases  to  operate  by  the  crusliing  process."  When 
the  organ  wjll  not  easily  bear  such  dilatation,  is  hypertrophied,  columnar,  or  sac- 
culated, and  is  easily  irritated  by  instruments,  it  is  the  condition  of  the  prostate 
that  must  determine  our  choice.  "  On  this  subject,  which  has  given  rise  to  much 
conflict  of  opiiuon  among  writers,  I  entertain  somewhat  peculiar  opinions,  the 
result  of  a  good  deal  of  experience  and  careful  observation.  If  the  prostate  be 
healthy,  lirm,  and  but  little  or  not  at  all  enlarged,  it  is,  1  think,  the  duty  of  the 
operator  to  crush ;  but  if  it  is  enlarged  generally,  and  especially  in  its  middle  lobe, 
and,  as  is  commonly  the  case  under  these  circumstances,  bleeaing  after  the  use  of 
the  sound,  and  with  a  deep  bas-fand  behind  it,  it  is,  I  believe,  better  to  cut.  It 
might  seem  to  you  that  the  large  size  of  the  prostate  should  offer  a  contraindication 
to  lithotomy,  and  render  lithontripsy  the  more  eligible  operation.  But  you  must 
recollect  that  the  larger  prostate  gives  a  deep  baa-fond,  and  the  fragments  of  stone 
will  therefore  not  so  reaaily  escape,  requiring  to  be  minutely  broken,  which  would 
necessitate  the  fre(^uent  use  of  the  lithontriptor.  The  irritation  arising  from  this, 
and  the  motion  oi  the  fragments  in  the  bladder,  will  tend  to  produce  so  much 
vesical  irritation  as  to  endanger  and  perhaps  destroy  life The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  prostate  is,  per  se,  a  strong  reason  with  me  in  favour  of  lithotomy.  It 
is  in  itself  a  disease,  over  which  our  medicines  have  but  little  influence.  It  is  said 
by  Lallemand,  that  the  most  effectual  method  of  reducing  its  size,  and  relieving 
its  distressing  symptoms,  is  to  divide  it  freely ;  and  for  this  object  alone  he  has 
made  the  bilateral  cut,  as  in  the  operation  for  stone.  Of  this  I  am  well  assured, 
that  I  have  seen  it  greatly  reduced  m  size,  and  cease  to  cause  much  inconvenience, 
after  lithotomy." — Fkil.  Med,  Exam.,  vol.  vii.  p.  166. 


On  Opening  Buhos  by  Multiple  Punctures.    By  M.  Vidal. 

M.  ViBAL  strongly  recommends  that  venereal  bubos  should  not  be  allowed  to 
open  of  themselves ;  for  when  they  are  left  to  nature,  the  skin  becomes  detached, 
and  thinned,  a  great  loss  of  substance  ensues,  a  tedious  recovery  takes  place,  and 
an  unsightly  deformity  is  left.  Opening  by  caustic,  too,  leaves  disfiguring  scars ; 
aud  the  same  inconvenience  results  from  large  incisions,  and  cutting  away,  by  the 
bistoury,  portions  of  skin  that  are  too  much  changed  to  unite.  Still  the  bis- 
toury IS  much  more  easily  managed  than  is  the  caustic,  and  M.  Vidol  much 
prefers  removing  by  it  a  portion  of  half  dead,  detached  skin,  or  a  gland  which  is 
an  obstacle  to  reparation,  to  attacking  such  parts  by  caustic.  Sy  its  aid  the 
cicatrix  may  be  rendered  more  re^lar,  and  cause  less  deformity.  But  cases 
requiring  hurge  incisions  and  excision  are  rare,  especially  if  the  Dubo  be  early 
treated,  and  punctures  are  made  as  soon  as  matter  is  formed. 

The  bubo  snould  be  shaved,  and  any  remains  of  plaster  &c.  removed.  A  straight, 
narrow  bistoury,  or  even  a  lancet,  may  be  employed.  If  the  abscess  is  recent,  and 
suppuration  not  extensive,  one  puncture  at  the  fluctuating  point  may  be  employed, 
as  a  single  gland  may  be  then  inflamed,  and  we  thus  discharge  the  pus  from  it. 
The  other  glands  are  only  engorged ;  but  if  they  afterwards  suppurate,  tney  must  be 
treated  in  like  manner — so  that  in  this  way  we  may  have  to  open  three  or  four  of 
them  in  succession,  especially  in  scrofulous  subjects.  When  the  abscess  is  intra- 
glandular,  its  deeper  seat  renders  it  more  difficult  of  recognition ;  and  it  is  far  better 
opened  by  a  straight  bistoury,  which  also  acts  as  an  exploratory  instrument, 
than  by  caustic.  If  the  collection  be  both  extensive  and  superficial,  several  simul- 
taneous punctures  are  required.  These  must  not  be  practised  in  the  thin  skin  of 
the  fluctuating  centre,  but  at  the  circumference.  The  bistoury  is  passed  in 
obliquely,  and  guided  subcutaneously  towards  the  centre,  arriving  thus  at  the  pus 
by  a  circuitous  route.    In  this  way,  we  divide  the  skin  only  where  it  is  adherent. 
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intact,  and  possessed  of  its  vitality ;  while  if  we  penetrated  the  denuded,  half-dead, 
and  thinned  skin  of  the  centre,  there  would  he  danger  of  the  apertures  enlarging 
by  mortification,  and  approximating  to  each  other  so  as  to  constitute  a  laree  br^um 
of  surface,  giving  admission  to  the  air,  and  bein^  followed  by  all  the  disadvantages 
of  large  openings  made  by  the  knife  or  caustic.  The  bubo  must  not  be  preyed 
for  two  days  after  making  the  punctures,  and  it  vrill  then  gradually  dischaice 
itself,  the  space  being  filled  up  in  proportion  as  the  pus  is  evacuated,  and  the  waUs 
of  the  abscess  are  retracted.  The  cure  is  rapid,  and  after  its  completion  not  a  trace 
of  the  disease  is  left — the  cicatrices  which  remain  not  showing  more  than  leech- 
bites,  and  like  them  eventually  disappearing.  Sometimes  the  uttle  oblique  tncts 
made  by  these  punctures  become  obliterated  before  the  pus  is  completely  evacuated ; 
but  as  it  is  rare  for  them  all  to  do  so,  we  may,  by  gently  pressing  the  tumour  once 
a  day,  discharge  the  pus  by  such  of  them  as  remain  open — this  compression  being 
uncalled  for  during  the  first  day  or  two,  when  the  tracts  are  free,  and  the  pus 
abundant.  Occasionally  all  the  tracts  show  a  great  tendency  to  close  up,  and  it  is 
preferable  to  allow  them  to  do  so,  rather  than  apply  tents  to  keep  them  open — making 
one  or  two  new  punctures  if  required,  which  is  not  always  the  case,  as  tne  remaining 
pus  is  sometimes  resorbed. — Bull,  de  TkSrap.,  vol.  xli.  pp.  204—212. 


On  Anchylosis  of  the  Lower  Jaw.    By  Dr.  Wernher. 

S.  R ,  aet.  twenty-three,  when  three  years  of  age  underwent  severe  salivation, 

after  which  the  jaw  remained  in  a  fixed  state.  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of 
masticatory  power,  he  was  well  nourished.  The  jaw  was  quite  immovable,  firm 
pressure  or  traction  exerting  no  effect  upon  the  position  of  the  teeth.  The  incisors 
and  molars  were  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  wanting,  the  roots  of  such  as  did  exist 
projecting  beyond  the  alveoli  of  the  diminutive  jawbone.  The  jaws  were  so  ht 
separated,  that  with  some  trouble  the  little  finger  could  be  introduced  in  front; 
but  from  the  anterior  molars  on  each  side  backwards,  bony  arches  connected  tbe» 
upper  and  lower  jaws.  The  buccal  mucous  membrane  was  attached  to  the  gums 
at  the  anterior  edges  of  these  arches,  but  the  temporal  and  masseter  muscles 
remained  free.  Speech  much  resembled  that  which  takes  place  with  the  mouth 
closed ;  and  food  which  did  not  require  mastication  was  introduced  between  the 
defective  teeth.  To  remedy  this  state  of  thiuffs,  the  gums  were  separated  by  an 
incision  from  the  cheeks  and  lips,  and  a  broad  portion  of  the  connecting  arch  on 
either  side  removed  by  a  small  saw.  The  jaws  could  now  be  expanded,  by  aid  of 
a  mouth-speculum,  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch,  some  painful  stretchinff  of  the 
muscles  being  induced.  The  patient  was  enabled,  too,  to  voluntiuily  close  the 
mouth  again,  proving  that  twenty  years  of  inactivity  had  not  destroyed  the 
functions  of  the  joints  and  muscles.  After  several  weeks'  perseverance  in  gradual 
dilatation,  a  still  wider  expansion  was  obtained,  enabling  tne  patient  to  chew  food 
that  was  not  too  hard,  which,  indeed,  the  loose  state  of  his  teeth  also  preveoied 
him  biting. 

Anchylosis  of  the  lower  jaw  may  occur  in  three  localities.  1st.  The  head  of  the 
condyle  may  become  fixed  in  its  glenoid  cavity.  This  is  the  most  frequent  form, 
examples  of  which  are  recorded  by  Sandifort,  Blandin,  Cmveilhier,  Howship, 
Holscher,  Hyrtl,  &c.  2nd.  The  coronoid  process  may  become  attached  to  the 
zygomatic  arch.  Of  this  but  two  observations  are  recorded,  one  by  Sandifort 
(*  Museum  Anat.'  vol.  iv.),  and  by  Sebastian  in  his  *  Essay  on  Anchylosis,'  pub- 
lished at  Groningen,  1826.  3rd.  The  alveolar  processes  may  become  conjoined. 
Of  this  there  are  three  examples  on  record,  besides  the  one  now  narrated,  which 
are  to  be  found  related  in  Walther's  *  Museum  Anat.,'  in  *  Rust's  Magazin,'  Band  1, 
and  in  Bonnet's  (cited  from  Kunholz)  *  Maladies  des  Articulations.' 

Of  the  fifteen  cases  of  anchylosis  of  which  Dr.  Wernher  has  thus  been  able 
to  collect  accounts,  both  sides  of  the  jaw  were  affected  in  seven,  and  one  side 
in  eight.    In  the  three  examples  of  osseous  connexion  of  the  alveoli,  the  incisors 
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were  somewhat  separated.  It  has  been  supposed  bj  Cmveilhier  and  others,  that 
anchylosis  of  the  one  side  entails  that  of  the  other  by  the  complete  immobility  it 
induces ;  but  in  seven  of  the  fifteen  cases  quoted,  the  joint  on  one  side  remained 
(|nite  free.  How  little  prolonged  immovability  is  a  cause  of  anchylosis,  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  case  now  recorded,  in  which  it  had  continued  for  twenty  years, 
and  by  others  of  a  much  longer  continuance  recorded  by  Walther,  Cruvedhier, 
Howsnip,  and  Kunholz — facts  applicable  to  the  question  of  anchylosis  in  general, 
and  opposing  the  theoretical  views  of  several  eminent  surgeons. — Oppenheim^g 
Zeitsckrift,Bajid  44,  pp.  375—386. 

On  the  Treatment  of  Sprain  hy  Hot  Water.    By  Dr.  Jackson. 

Wb  had  recently  (vol.  vi.  p.  542)  occasion  to  refer  to  M.  Baudens'  mode  of 
treating  sprain  by  the  prolonged  use  of  cold  water;  and  now  Dr.  Jackson  informs 
us  that,  as  the  result  of  multiplied  experience,  he  can  earnestly  recommend  placine 
the  sprained  limb  immediately  in  very  hot  water.  He  does  not  remember  havm^  had 
recourse  to  it  at  a  later  period  than  two  hours  after  the  accident ;  but  he  befieyes 
it  should  be  employed  at  any  time  before  the  setting-in  of  inflammation,  the  tume- 
&ction  immediately  consequent  on  the  accident  bein^  no  obstacle.  As  soon  as  the 
pain  is  completely  relieved  bv  the  hot  water,  the  patient  should  be  put  to  bed  with 
his  limb  raised ;  and  after  a  few  hours,  cold  is  to  oe  applied,  whether  there  is  pain 
or  not.  Low  diet,  purging,  and  in  the  plethoric,  venesection,  are  required.  If 
inflammation  has  already  set  in,  free  leecning  should  be  resorted  to,  dispersing  it 
after  its  activity  is  allayed  by  a  large  blister,  caused  to  rise  rapidly,  and  afterwards 
dressed  by  plantain  or  cabbage-leaves.  Although  hot  applications  are  so  useful 
prior  to  the  occurrence  of  inflammation,  warm  poultices,  after  this  has  become 
developed,  are  niischievous,  augmenting  the  engorgement.  In  protracted  sprain, 
salivation  may  be  required. — Amer.  Joum.  of  Med.  8c.,  vol.  xxi.  p.  345. 

[While  M.  Baudens  declares  that  the  application  of  cold  water  alone  suffices  for  the 
cure  of  the  sprain.  Dr.  Jackson,  it  would  seem,  from  the  above  account,  only  resorts 
to  hot  water  as  a  means  of  procuring  some  alleviation  of  pain,  as  after  its  applica- 
tion he  follows  the  ordinary  means  of  treatment.  We  have  great  confidence  in  the 
early  and  continuous  application  of  a  strong  lotion  of  muriate  of  ammonia.] 


On  Aneurieme  of  the  Extremities.    By  M.  Chassaignac. 

DuRiKG  the  relation  of  a  case  of  popliteal  aneurism,  M.  Chassaignac   makes 
several  general  observations  of  interest. 

1.  Inequality  of  the  thickness  of  the  roagulum  of  an  aneurismal  sac. — ^The 
coagolum  is  sometimes  traversed  by  an  accidental  lon^tudinal  canal,  maintaining 
the  circulation  through  the  aneurism.  An  examination  of  this  canal,  first  in  an 
aneurism  of  the  lumbar  aorta,  and  subsequently  in  various  popliteal  aneurisms, 
shows  that  it  never  traverses  the  coagtdum  in  its  centre,  but  that  the  thickest 
portion  of  the  coagolum  always  occurs  exactly  opposite  the  portions  of  the  walls 
of  the  vessel  that  have  undergone  greatest  dilatation. 

2.  Ntm-ohliteration  of  collateral  arteries  arising  from  the  walls  of  an 
aneurism. — It  might  be  supposed,  h  priori,  that  the  mstension  of  an  aneurismal 
pouch  by  a  coagulum,  and  the  diseased  condition  of  the  arterial  walls,  must  inevi- 
tably lead  to  the  obliteration  of  vessels  springing  from  it.  In  many  aneurisms 
that  he  has  examined,  M.  Chassaignac  has  found,  that  while  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  aneurismal  sac  the  internal  and  middle  tunics  liave  been  replaced  by  athero- 
matous substance,  at  the  orifices  of  the  collateral  arteries  which  opened  into  the 
tumour,  the  internal  tunic  completely  preserved  all  its  properties.  The  orifice 
of  each  artery  opened  into  the  centre  of^a  disc,  as  clean  and  as  completely  defined 
at  its  circumference  as  if  punched  out  of  a  sound  artery.  The  cause  oi  the  pre- 
servation of  these  sound  parts  of  the  tunic,  when  all  around  is  so  diseased,  is  a 
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carious  subject  of  inauiry ;  bat  apon  such  preserration  seems  to  depend  the  main- 
tenance of  the  circniation  in  those  arteries  at  the  orifice  of  which  it  exists.  In 
several  preparations  of  aneurism  examined,  M.  Chassaignac  has  found  that  the  sole 
collateral  arteries  which  were  obliterated  were  just  those  unprovided  with  the  pro- 
tective disc. 

3.  Diagnosis. — ^It  is  remarkable,  in  the  case  in  question  ^produced  by  the  kick 
of  a  horse),  how  long  the  diagnosis  continued  obscure.  In  lact,  only  three  weeks 
prior  to  the  operation,  so  experienced  an  observer  as  M.  Cruveilhier  could  detect 
no  pulsations.  So  rapid,  however,  at  last,  did  the  progress  of  the  aneurism 
become,  that  it  doubled  its  size  within  the  forty -eight  hours  prior  to  the  operation. 

The  auscultation  of  this  tumour  furnished  M.  Chassaignac  with  a  new  occasion 
of  pointing  out  the  difference  which  exists  between  the  simple  souffle  heard  in 
aneurism  of  the  limbs,  and  that  which  results  from  varicose  aneurism,  dependent 
upon  a  communication  between  the  artery  and  vein.  This  last  is  a  confused, 
tumultuous,  boiling  sound,  which  once  heard  can  never  be  forgotten.  The  Umgiiu- 
dinal  propagation  of  this  boiling  sound  is  a  sign  first  indicated  by  M.  Chassaignac, 
the  sound  bemg  heard  with  ^reat  intensity  when  the  ear  is  applied  in  the  course  of 
any  of  tlie  veins  communicatmg  with  the  artero-veuous  aneurism,  whether  situated 
above  or  below  the  point  of  communication.  In  ordinary  aneurism,  there  is  a 
bruit  de  soufflet  or  de  r&pe,  distinctly  intermittent,  and  audible  neither  above  nor 
below  the  tumour ;  while  in  varicose  aneurism  the  sound  resembles  a  continuous 
subterraneous  boiling  noise,  propagated  longitudinally. 

4.  Pain  during  the  application  of  the  ligature. — Notwithstanding  the  cer- 
tainty that  no  nerve  was  mcluded,  the  patient  complained  of  severe  pain  when  the 
ligature  was  tightened ;  and  M.  Chassaignac's  experience  has  taught  him,  that 
however  isolated  the  nerves  may  be,  there  is  always  severe  pain  at  the  moment  of 
constriction — a  pain  differiug,  however,  from  that  consequent  on  the  inclusion  of  a 
nerve.  When  a  nerve  is  included,  the  pain  is  immediately  referred  to  the  part 
where  it  is  distributed ;  while,  when  this  accident  has  not  taken  place,  the  patient 
does  not  indicate  any  especial  part  as  suffering. — Archives  GSnSrales,  torn. 
XXV,  pp.  26^51. 

On  Amputations  in  Children.    By  M.  Guebsakt. 

The  amputations  at  the  JSSpital  des  Enfants  are  of  frecfuent  occurrence,  not  less 
than  from  eighteen  to  twenty  taking  place  annually ;  being  usually  performed  for 
white-swelling  or  other  chronic  disease.  M.  Guersant  is,  however,  no  advocate  for 
hasty  operations  in  such  cases,  as  the  lymphatic  habit  upon  which  the  disease  of 
the  joint  depends  may  often  be  ameliorated,  and  a  valuable  though  an  imperfect 
limb  be  preserved.  Much  depends  upon  the  social  position  of  the  parents. 
The  workmg-man  has  not  at  his  command  those  resources  which  may  be  required 
for  years  during  an  endeavour  to  preserve  the  limb  of  the  child ;  and  after  the 
operation  the  latter  may  be  apprenticed  to  many  trades,  even  though  he  has  a  wooden 
leg.  The  child  i)laced  in  easy  circumstances  can  command  prolonged  medical 
attendance,  sea-air,  change  of  climate,  or  whatever  may  be  deemed  beneficial, 
and  amputation  need  not  be  performed  until  all  other  means  have  been  ex- 
hausted. After  a  lon^  period,  however,  all  the  chronic  disease  in  a  scrofulous  child 
suffering  from  arthritis  seems  to  concentrate  itself  in  the  diseased  joint ;  and  upon 
the  removal  of  this,  his  health  may  become  re-established.  Amputation  frequently 
succeeds  better  in  debilitated  than  in  very  strong  and  vigorous  children. 

Whenever  possible,  M.  Guersant  prefers  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  Julj,  for 
the  operation,  as  unfavourable  complications  are  of  more  common  occurrence  m  the 
cold  and  changeable  seasons  of  winter  and  spring.  The  child  re(^uires  but  little 
preparation ;  the  means  which  have  already  been  employed  for  the  improvement  of 
its  general  health,  as  iodine,  bitters,  cod-liver  oil,  &c.,  all  placing  it  in  the  best  condi- 
tion for  undei^ing  the  operation.    If  a  large  eater,  the  food  should  be  somewhat 
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diminished  two  or  three  days  before ;  and  any  existing  diarrhoea  mnst  be  arrested 
by  anodyne  injections  and  bismuth. 

M.  Guersant  sometimes  employs  the  oval  operation,  but  hardly  ever  the  cir- 
cular. In  most  cases  he  prefers  the  flap,  whicn  renders  the  co-operation  of  the 
assistants  easier,  occasions  little  inflammation  or  suppuration  in  children,  fre- 

Jiuently  allowing  of  union  by  the  first  intention,  and  affords  a  better  coverin^^ 
or  the  bone.  Chloroform  is  employed,  and  the  principal  artery  of  the  limb 
carefully  compressed,  so  as  to  avoid  hemorrhage.  In  very  hot  weather,  the 
edges  of  the  wound  are  united  by  some  points  of  suture,  and  the  stump  left 
exposed  to  the  air.  When  bandages  are  employed,  the  stump  is  dressed  daily. 
On  the  evening  of  the  operation  a  little  broth  is  allowed,  next  day  a  stronger 
soup,  and  the  oay  after  that  sometimes  a  little  roast-fowl. 

By  observing  these  rules,  M.  Guersant  finds,  as  a  general  rule,  that  eight  or 
nine  cases  in  ten  recover.  If  erysipelas  occur,  leeches  are  applied  to  the  nearest 
lymphatics;  and  if  these  do  not  suffice,  a  circular  blister  is  placed  around  the 
stump ;  emetics  and  purgatives,'  but  especiallv  the  former,  beinjB^  given.  In  cases 
of  puralent  resorption,  he  has  obtained  some  benefit  from  aconite.  K  the  surface 
of  the  wound  takes  on  a  greyish  colour,  and  becomes  covered  with  false  mem- 
branes, chlorined  water  or  lemon-juice  is  the  best  application.  When  union  by 
the  first  intention  does  not  take  place,  the  inner  lip  of  the  wound  should  be  stimu- 
lated, and  then  strapping  applied  ;  and  when  fistulas  occur,  they  will  usually  be 
found  dependent  upon  small  portions  of  bone  tending  to  necrosis. — Gcub.  des 
Map.,  1S51,  No.  54. 

fA  writer  in  the  Bull,  de  Tkirap.  (tom.  xl.  p.  81)  observes,  that  M.  Guersant 
did  not  lose  a  single  case  of  amputation  during  1850,  though  the  thigh,  arm,  foot, 
and  shoulder,  were  among  the  parts  removed.  The  greater  success  of  operations 
on  the  youn^  has  long  been  known,  and  is  usually  attributed  to  the  greater  vitality 
of  childhood  and  the  absence  of  mental  disquietude.  However  this  may  be, 
M.  Guersant's  especial  success  is  probably,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  his  habit  of 
ordering  good,  nutritious  diet  as  soon  after  the  operation  as  possible.  Under  the 
influence  of  this,  the  children  rapidly  recover  strength  and  flesh,  the  wound 
assumes  a  healthy  aspect,  and  the  coluquative  diarrhoea,  so  common  prior  to  the 
operation,  ceases.  Abstinence  is  ill  borne  at  this  tender  age,  and  most  of  these 
children  have  become  exhausted  by  suppuration  prior  to  the  operation.] 


MIDWrFERY,  &c. 


On  Delay  in  Dividing  the  Funis.    By  Dr.  Storer. 

Dr.  Storer  observes  that  it  has  been  for  many  }[ears  a  rule  with  him  to  wait  until 
all  pulsations  have  ceased  to  be  felt,  before  applying  a  li^ture  to  the  funis.  Early 
in  his  career  he  met  with  two  cases  in  which  profuse  oleeding  occurred  from  the  funis 
after  it  was  divided,  which  could  not  have  happened  had  not  the  blood  continued 
flowing  in  the  cord.  As  in  the  vast  majoritjr  of  cases  the  pulsation  ceases  in  a 
few  minutes  (in  one  only  has  he  known  it  continue  for  twenty-five),  it  seems  best 
to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  nature,  as  considerable  danger  of  injuring  some  of  the 
important  viscera  mav  arise  from  too  suddenly  diverting  the  circulation  upon  them. 
It  IS  not  unusual  to  find  the  funis  pulsating  with  great  force  at  birth ;  and  is  it  not 
more  rational  to  allow  this  to  subside  gradually,  than  to  check  it  all  at  once  P  May 
not  some  of  the  cases  of  hsemorrhage  from  the  mouth  and  nose,  which  have  been 
published,  be  due  to  the  pulmonary  congestion  thus  caused?  Dr.  Channing 
recently  met  with  a  case  in  which  the  chud,  bom  apparently  quite  healthy,  died 
while  being  dressed,  from  violent  haemorrhage  from  the  mouth,  none  proceeding 
from  the  funis,  which  had  been  tied  directly  aater  birth. — Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.y 
vol.  xxii.  p.  82. 
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Wine  and  Honey  in  Infantile  Marasmus. 

Dr.  Baun  states,  that  in  the  marasmus  of  infants  he  has  derived  trnlj  remarkable 
benefit  from  the  employment  of  a  mixture  consibting  of  one  part  M-ine  and  two  or 
three  of  honey,  giving  several  tea-spoonfuls  daily.  Not  only  Madeira  but  good 
Burgundy  may  be  so  employed,  or  when  diarrhtea  is  not  present,  the  Rhenish  wines. 
Refreshing  sleep,  and  an  increase  of  animal  temperature,  are  the  first  effects,  and 
an  improved  digestion  a  later  one. — Joum.fur  Kinderkrank.,  xvi  p.  412. 


Treatment  of  Asphyxia  Infantum, 

Dr.  Tott  states,  that  he  has  often  succeeded  in  restoring  life  in  the  asphyxia 
astheniea  infantum  after  the  failure  of  the  usual  means,  oy  causing  a  person  to 
stand  on  a  table,  and  pour  cold  water  from  a  tea-kettle  on  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  In  this  way  iFrofessor  Hasselberg  saved  many  lives.^^/btfr.  fur  Kind- 
erkrank,, zvii.  p.  15. 

Discussion  on  Congenital  Syphilis, 

Ak  interesting  discussion  on  congenital  syphilis  has  occupied  the  Academic  daring 
several  sittings,  the  more  prominent  points  only  of  which  our  space  enables  us  to 
notice.    The  immediate  occasion  ot  it  was  the  presentation  of  a  report  by 
M.  Cazeaux  on  a  memoir,  recently  submitted  to  the  Academic  by  M.  Uepaul. 
Our  readers  are  aware  that  M.  P.  Dubois  some  time  since  expressed  his  belief,  that 
abscesses  met  with  in  the  thymus  of  the  foetus    are  of  syphilitic  origin;  and 
M.  Depaul  makes  the  same  declaration  in  respect  to  multiple  abscesses,  which  are 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  lungs  of  infants  Dom  dead.    He  has  himself  met  with 
fifteen  of  such  cases,  most  of  them,  abo,  exhibiting  pemphigus  and  other  evidences  of 
syphilis ;  and  he  considers  that  the  fact  of  a  foetus  manifesting  such  abscesses  would 
warrant  the  treating  the  parents  for  syphilitic  infection,  even  though  they  exhi- 
bited in  their  own  persons  no  sijc^s  or  its  existence.    To  these  condusions  the 
reporter  entirely  demurs,  objecting  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  proof   of  the 
syphilitic  character  of  these  abscesses ;  and  denyine,  even  when  pempliigus  is 
present,  upon  which  M.  P.  Dubois  is  accustomed  to  lay  so  much  stress,  that  sudi 
proof  is  strengthened,  inasmuch  as  the  best  observers  are  agreed  that  syphilis  does 
not  exhibit  itself  until  several  days  after  birth,  and  that  pemphigus  is  a  veiy 
rare  form  of  manifestation — depending  probably,  in  the  cases  m  question,  upon 
some  hygienic  errors.    He  stronglv  disapproves  of  treating  the  parents  for  syphilis 
on  such  msuffident  grounds.   M.  Gibert  also  believes  this  woula  not  be  justmable, 
save  in  the  case  of  the  production  of  successive  dead  children,  and  at  the  desire  of 
the  patient.     As  a  general  rule,  when  the  product  of  conception  is  infected, 
marked  symptoms  of  constitutional  syphilis  may  be  discovered  in  one  of  the 
parents.    M.  Hu^iier  observed,  that  amon^  several  hundred  children  who  have 
Deen  bom  of  syphilitic  mothers  at  the  Lourcine,  he  has  never  seen  one  presenting 
pemphigus,  or  other  syphilitic  svmptom,  at  birth — the  eruptions  usually  appearing 
from  the  tenth  to  the  thirtieth  oay. 

On  the  other  side,  MM.  BicordT  and  Lagneau  believe,  that  the  opinion  enter- 
tained so  generally  at  the  end  of  last  centuxy,  and  beginning  of  this,  of  the 
existence  of  a  syphilitic  cachexia,  capable  of  generating  a  variety  of  diseased 
conditions  of  organs,  is  not  destitute  of  foundation ;  and  that  the  production  of 
oachectic,  or  dead  children,  and  the  repeated  occurrence  of  abortion,  amply  justify 
the  putting  one  or  both  parents  under  treatment.  M.  Paul  Dubois  combated  the 
objections  of  the  reporter  with  great  vigour.  He  stated,  that  as  regards  suppu- 
ration of  the  thymus,  he  had  not  advanced  it  as  a  conclusive  sisn  ofsyphilis,  but 
as  a  highly  prolable  one,  seeing  its  frequent  coexistence  with  other  symptoms  of 
the  disease,  requiring,  however,  additional  investigation.  With  respect  to  syphi- 
litic nem/ohigtis,  however,  he  expresses  himself  most  positively;  imd  nis  assurance 
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of  its  existence  i^t  birili,  founded  upon-  lus  vast  experience,  is  highly  important, 
opposed  as  it  is  to  the  statements  of  Trousseau  and  other  able  writers  on  the 
diseases  of  infants,  who  a^ree  in  stating  that  syphilitic  eruptions  never  appear 
until  several  days  after  birth.  The  pemphigus  which  M.  Dubois  regards  as 
syphilitie  is  characterized  by  Tcry  large  and  closely  approximated  vesides,  con- 
taining a  very  yellow  pus,  and  especialfy  occurring  on  the  palms  and  soles,  where 
they  he  on  a  blue  or  violet-coloured  skin,  stroagly  contrasting  with  the  rose-colour 
of  other  parts.  Some  have  become  burst  and  emptied  prior  to  birth,  others  are 
only  just  appearing,  while  others  again  are  quite  evolved.  In  all  the  cases  in 
which  the  pemphigus  has  put  on  these  characters,  the  children  have  died  in  a  few 
days,  whatever  care  may  have  been  lavished  on  them.  The  pemphigus,  occurring 
as  a  few  scattered  vesicles  a  few  days  after  birth  in  feeble  chilcuren,  is  not  syphi- 
litic. He  does  not  regard  the  treatment  of  the  parents  for  syphilis,  when  properly 
conducted,  as  a  very  serious  matter ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  compared  in  its  ill-effects 
with  a  saocession  oi  dead  children. 

M.  Cazeaux  ter.ninated  the  discussion  with  the  following  conclusions : — 1.  In 
the  immense  majority  of  cases,  the  symptoms  of  constitutional  syphilis  are  not 
manifested  until  some  weeks  after  birth. — 2.  Such  excessive  ranty  should  give 
rise  to  great  caution  in  the  nosological  classification  of  the  lesions  of  new-born 
children. — 3.  The  coincidence  of  old  syphilis  in  the  parents,  and  of  doubtful  or 
ill-characterized  symptoms  in  the  infant,  is  insufficient  to  establish  the  relation  of 
Cause  and  effect  oetween  the  two  facts. — i.  If  pemphigus,  and  abscess  of  the 
lungs  and  thymus,  may  rigorously  be  referred  to  a  syplniitic  origin,  there  is  no 
proof  that  they  may  not  be  due  to  other  causes. — 5.  remphigus  has  long  been 
observed,  and  referred  by  authors  sometimes  to  syphilitic  cachexy,  and  some- 
times to  other  causes. — 6.'  In  the  actual  condition  of  science  it  b  impossible  to 
distinguish  alterations  which  may  be  syphilitic  from  those  which  result  from  other 
morbid  conditions  of  the  parents  or  fcetus ;  and  this  uncertainty  should  render  a 
practitioner  verj  circumspect  in.pronouncing  an  opinion  upon  the  nature  of  such 
lesions. — 7.  It  is  not  allowable  to  put  parents  under  treatment,  when  the  child 
exhibits  only  doubtful  signs  of  constitutional  syphilis,;  but  even  were  such 
signs  certain  in  the  child,  we  must  seek  for  their  exact  explanation  in  the  history 
of  the  parents. — 8.  The  question  is  still  open  for  study,  and  requires  numerous 
researcnes  for  its  elucidation. 

Dr.  Behrend,  the  able  editor  of  the  Jourji.fur  Kinderkrankkeiten,  referring  to 
the  above  discussion,  lays  down  the  following  positions,  as  to  the  results  of  his 
own  experience.  I.  Sypliilis  may  be  imparted  to  the  foetus  either  by  the  father 
or  mother,  or  by  both  tosether.  It  is  most  frecjuently  communicated  by  the  father. 
—2.  The  general  effector  this  syphilitic  poisoning  ou  the  fcctus  is  the  produc  ion  of 
a  diminution  of  its  vital  enerey — a  diminution  varying  in  intensity,  according  to 
the  dej^T^  of  virulence  of  the  disease  in  the  parents,  and  the  congenital  vital 
capabilities  of  the  foetus. — 3.  Under  the  influence  of  a  very  considerable  diminu- 
tion of  this  vital  energy,  the  foetus  dies  between  the  third  and  sixth  month,  and  is 
expelled.  Most  of  the  cases  of  so-called  habitual  abortion  depend  upon  the 
syphilitic  condition  of  one  or  both  parents. — i.  If  the  foetus  remuin  in  utcro 
until  the  eighth  mouth,  it  may  die  either  during  the  act  of  labour,  or  soon  after, 
mostly  exhibiting  very  remarkable  appearances  that  can  onlv  be  ascribed  to 
svphius. — ^6.  These  are  chiefly  excoriations  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  especially 
the  feet  and  hands,  as  if  these  had  been  scalded ;  rhagades  at  the  angles  of  the 
mouth  and  ahe  nasi ;  superficial  ulceration  of  the  nares ;  condylomata  within  the 
month ;  pemphigus ;  rupia ;  ecth vma ;  cutaneous  ulcerations ;  tophi  and  caries. — 
6.  To  the  doubtful,  but  very  prooable,  signs  of  syphilis  appertain  suppurations  of 
intemfd  organs,  but  especially  of  the  lungs  and  tliymus;  tor  the  due  estimation  of 
which,  however,  additional  observations  are  reauired. — 7.  Roseola  syphilitica, 
appearing  in  a  fortnight  or  later,  on  a  healthy  child,  may  be  a  consequence  of  con- 
genital syplulis;  but  it  may  also  have  arisen  from  a  fresn  infection  acquired  during 
or  immediately  after  birtn. — 8.  The  birth  of  a  child  suffering  from  congenitS 
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syphilis  fullj  justifies  the  antisjphilitic  treatment  of  the  parents,  and  especially  the 
mother,  as  soon  as  she  becomes  pregnant  again,  even  if  she  has  not  just  before,  or 
at  an  earlier  period,  herself  manifested  symptoms.  It  is  through  the  mother  we 
must  influence  the  foetus,  and  endeavour  to  save  its  life. — 9.  If  the  mother  or 
father  manifest  signs  of  the  syphilitic  dyscrasis,  we  must  at  all  times  employ  anti* 
syphilitic  treatment,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  propagate  sound  children. — 10.  A 
child  bom  with  symptoms  of  syphilis  must  be  treated  as  early  as  possible  for 
these,  in  order  to  give  it  the  only  chance  of  living. 

As  it  has  frequently  been  stated,  that  women  are  incapable  of  producing  children 
while  actually  labouring  under  syphilis,  Dr.  Beitler  relates  a  yery  remarkable  case, 
in  which  a  woman  during  14  years  exhibited  very  marked  secondary  and  tertiary 
syphilis,  and  bore  during  that  period  four  living  children,  her  symptoms  under- 
gomg  exacerbation  at  each  pregnancy.  The  children  exhibited  no  external  signs 
of  syphilis,  and  died  of  otter  diseases  several  years  after.  The  woman  never 
aborted,  and  her  husband  remained  unaffected.  Dr.  Spiro  of  Moscow  also  states, 
that  among  64  pregnant  women,  suffering  from  syj)hili9,  who  came  under  his  own 
care,  6  became  pregnant  while  undoubtedly  suffering  from  secondary  syphilis.  In 
12  this  was  doubtful ;  and  in  46  the  syphifis  was  acqiured  diltin^  pregnancy.  He 
believes  that  the  conceptive  power  of  the  female  and  generative  energy  of  the 
male  are  considerably  oiminished  by  syphilis. — Bulletin  de  VAc<id.,  xvi.  pp.  920, 
970,  1009,  1226;  Revue  MMicale,  1851,  voLii.  p.  147;  Journal  fur  Kindei-- 
hrankheiien,  xvii.  38 ;  Catper^s  W6chen9chr\ft,  1851,  No.  39. 


MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 


On  the   Topical  Use  of  Chloroform,      By  Dr.   EArcii. 

To  obviate  the  volatile  character  of  chloroform  when  employed  topicaUy,  Dr.  Ranch 
combines  it  with  olive  oil  and  some  liquor  ammonise,  forming  an  emulsive  liniment. 
This  is  less  expensive,  relieves  sooner,  and  is  not  so  volatile  as  chloroform.  The 
ingredients  were  at  first  employed  in  equal  parts ;  but  were  afterwards  used  in 
otlier  proportions,  according  as  to  whether  a  counter-irritant  effect  (when  more 
ammonia  and  chloroform  must  be  added)  were  desired  or  not.  It  is  applied  on  a 
woollen  cloth,  so  folded  that  the  inner  layer  is  saturated  by  the  liniment,  and  the 
outer  kept  dry,  so  as  to  prevent  evaporation.  When  first  applied,  it  feels  cool, 
then  smarts  and  bums  so  for  ten  minutes  as  hardly  to  be  borne ;  and  then  an 
agreeable  coolness,  with  relief  of  pain,  succeeds.  When  it  causes  too  much  irrita- 
tion or  vesic'.tion,  it  should  be  removed,  or  applied  to  another  locality.  The  skin 
is  made  red  by  it,  and  often  vesicated ;  and  if  a  mere  rubefacient  is  required,  it 
should  be  applied  by  friction,  or  the  cloth  should  remain  on  only  for  a  short  time. 
When  a  speedy  vesicant  effect  is  required,  it  is  more  useful  than  a  sinapism  or 
blister,  and  is  easier  of  application,  especially  in  children,  who  often  fall  asleep 
during  its  application.  Dr.  Ranch  found  it  of  great  use,  combined  with  other 
means,  in  cholera ;  and  in  relieving  the  painful  affections  of  the  abdomen  in 
children,  it  is  preferable  to  any  anodyne.  In  the  case  of  superficial  bums,  a  com- 
pound of  equal  parts  of  chloroform,  olive  oil,  and  lime  water,  has  been  found  highly 
useful. — Amer.  Jour,  Med,  Set.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  112. 


On  Ung.  Pici*  in  Ophthalmia  Tarsi,    By  Dr.  Pabribh. 

Dr.  Parrish,  belie%dng  the  obstinate  disease  ophthalmia  tarsi  to  be  analogous  in 
its  nature  to  tinea  capitis,  in  which  una.  picis  proves  of  such  great  service,  has 
resorted  to  it  in  the  former  affection  witn  sumost  undeviating  success.  It  is  care- 
fully mbbed  into  the  roots  of  the  tarsi  at  bed-time,  and  washed  away  with  Castile 
soap  and  tepid  water  in  the  morning. — Amer,  Jour.  Med,  Sci.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  274. 
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On  Chloric  Ether  cu  a  Disinfecting  Agent.    By  Mr.  Hildbbth. 

Tele  gas  which  results  from  the  combustion  of  chloric  ether  in  a  common  lamp 
(consisting  chiefly  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  a  little  chlorine)  may,  Mr.  Hildreth 
states,  be  advantageously  substituted  for  chlorine  as  a  fumigating  agent.  As  such 
it  has  been  employed  in  the  Massachussetts  General  Hospital  without  inconvenience. 
Dr.  Warren  states  that  he  has  given  it  a  full  trial,  and  considers  it  the  best  and 
most  convenient  fi;aseous  deodorizer.  He  burns  it  in  a  lamp  like  camphine. — 
Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  86. 


On  Sumbul  in  Delirium  Tremens.    By  Dr.  Meinhabd. 

Numerous  hospital  observations  at  St.  Petersburgh  show  that  the  root  of  Sumbul 
proves  a  rapid  and  desirable  means  of  cure  of  the  delirium  tremens  of  drunkards, 
oeing  in  very  many  cases  to  be  preferred  to  opium.  It  is  especially  in  the 
eretfaitic  form  of  the  disease  that  it  is  useful,  the  excitement  being  quickly  calmed, 
and  a  critical  sleep  with  general  diaphoresis  ensuing.  The  constipation  usually 
supervening  requires  an  aperient.  It  is  administered  as  an  infusion,  or  an  infuso- 
decoction  (balf-oz.  to  six  oz.),  a  spoonful  being  given  at  first  every  hour,  and  then 
every  second  hour,  continuing  it  for  some  days  after  sleep  has  been  procured. — 
Schm.  Jdhrh.^  vol  Ixx.  p.  172. 

On  Medicinal  JPowders.    By  Dr.  Becker. 

T1NCTURE8  undoubtedly  form  some  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  pharmaceutical 
preparations,  holding  in  solution,  as  they  do,  the  most  active  principles  of  vege- 
table subststnces.  Still  the  administration  of  the  alcohol  constituting  so  large  a 
share  in  their  composition  is  often  objectionable ;  and  on  these  grounds  Dr.  Becker 
proposes  the  substitution  of  medicated  powders.  He  mixes  equal  parts  of  the 
tinctures  of  hellebore,  euphrasia,  cinchona,  or  whatever  the  substance  may  be,  with 
sugar,  and  then  evaporates,  so  as  to  drive  off  the  alcohol,  designating  the  residue  as 
hellehorus  saccharatuSf  cinchona  saccharata,  &c.,  and  so  on. — Biichner's  Repert., 
B.  vii.  p.  365. 

[Supposing  the  unimpaired  medicinal  properties  of  the  tinctures  can  be  thus 
fixed  in  these  powders  (which  is  problematical),  this  mode  of  administration  would 
prove  a  great  Doon  to  physician  and  patient.  Not  only  is  alcohol  obviously  mis- 
chievous in  many  cases  wherein  the  active  principles  of  which  it  is  the  vehicle  are 
indicated ;  but  in  others,  in  which  such  contraindication  is  not  so  apparent,  it  has 
often  proved  a  means  of  inducing  a  habit  of  dram-drinking,  which  prevails,  even 
among  respectable  females,  to  a  rar  greater  extent  than  is  usually  supposed.] 


Quinine  in  Urticaria.    By  Dr.  Wickham. 

Br,  Wickham  has  found  in  the  wards  of  M.  Legroux  several  cases  of  ifrticaria, 
complicated  with  severe  pain  in  the  joints,  yield  readily  to  quinine — a  remedy,  he 
observes,  also  useful  in  simple  urticaria,  which  exhibits  the  same  fugacious  cha- 
racters as  rheumatism.  It  is  from  its  analogy  to  neuralgia  that  M.  Cazenave  has 
recommended  arsenic  in  urticaria. — Eev.  Med.  Chir.,  viii.  p.  260. 


Oa  the  Administration  of  a  Single  Dose  qf  Quinine  in  Intermittent 

Fever.    By  Dr.  Meyer. 

Iji  a  former  number  of  this  journal  (vol.  v.  p.  524-)  we  quoted  what  seemed  a 
somewhat  extraordinary  statement  by  Dr.  Pfeufer,  that  he  had  been  very  successful 
in  treating  ague  by  the  administration  of  a  single  ten-grain  dose  of  quinine,  allow- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  generous  diet.    In  the  present  paper.  Dr.  Meyer  states  the 
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results  of  a  trial  he  made  of  this  plan  upon  some  of  the  military  at  Berlin.  From 
five  to  ten  hours  prior  to  the  expected  paroxysm,  ten  grains  of  quinine  were  given 
with  ten  grains  of  sugar,  a  nutritious  diet  of  meat  and  beer  being  afterwards 
ordered,  and  ferruginous  preparations  administered.  The  cases  amounted  to 
twenty-eight,  three  tertians  and  twenty-five  quartans,  the  disease  having  con- 
tinued from  two  weeks  to  eighteen  months,  and  for  the  most  part  having  been 
treated  without  success,  or  at  a]l  events  without  durable  success,  by  quinine, 
arsenic,  &c.  A  tabular  view  of  the  results  is  given,  the  cases  being  ranged  in 
three  cate^ries.  In  the  first,  consisting  of  ten  patients,  the  single  dose,  followed 
by  good  diet  and  martial  preparations,  though  it  suspended  the  attack  for  a  period 
varying  from  eight  to  twenty-eight  days,  did  not  cure  the  disease.  These  patients 
exhibited  (edematous  countenances,  cachectic  habit,  and  considerable  enlargement 
of  the  liver  and  spleen.  The  second  category  of  sixteen  patients  (three  tertians 
and  thirteen  quaitans,  the  majority  of  three  or  four  months'  duration)  were  cored 
by  the  single  dose ;  and  the  two  cases  of  the  other  category  were  cured  by  a  repe- 
tition of  the  ten-grain  dose  after  a  fortnight.  The  conclusion  Dr.  Meyer  arrives 
at  is,  that  not*  only  will  the  majority  of  simple  intermittents  yield  to  the  ten-grain 
dose,  followed  by  good  diet  and  ammon,  mur.  ferrugin,,  but  that  this  treatment 
suffices  in  most  cases  of  obstinate  quartan,  complicated  with  enlarged  spleen  and 
liver,  when  endemic  influences  do  not  maintain  the  disease,  or  have  not  induced 
such  changes  in  the  blood  as  to  require  more  time  to  overcome. — Casper^M 
Wochenschrift,  1851,  No.  27. 

On  lodined  Oil,    By  M.  Quibouiit. 

M.  GriBorBT  recently  read  a  report  of  a  committee,  consisting  of  himself  and 
MM.  Souberain,  Gibert,  and  Rioord,  appointed  by  the  Academy,  to  consider  how 
far  a  definite  combination  of  iodine  with  oil  might  be  employed  with  advHnta^*; 
therapeuticallv.  M.  Marchal  first  proposed  the  employment  of  this  substance  in 
1848,  under  the  idea  that  iodine  was  tne  active  element  in  cod-liver  oil,  and  that  a 
preparation  containing  a  large  proportion  of  this  substance  would  prove  of  advanta^. 
oince  then,  MM.  Personne  and  Descbsmps  have  each  proposed  formule  for  its 
preparation.  M.  Personne  believes,  that  small  as  is  the  proportion  of  iodine  in 
cod-liver  oil,  it  is  a  very  important  ingredient ;  and  without  expecting  in  all  cases 
to  replace  cod-lirer  oil,  he  believes  that  a  lareer  proportion  of  iodine,  combined  with 
an  assimilable  substance,  may  prove  a  highly  valuable  medicinal  agent — the  oUy 
vehicle  enabling  it  to  penetrate  mto  the  economy,  and  abandoning  it  tnere  CTadually 
as  it  itself  is  burnt  off  during  respiration.  According  to  his  plan  of  proceaure,  five 
parts  of  iodine  are  dissolved  in  lOOO  of  sweet  almond  oil,  and  a  jet  of  aqueous 
vapour  is  passed  through  the  mixture  until  quite  decolorised.  Five  other  parts 
of  iodine  are  now  added,  and  the  decoloration  similarly  performed.  No  traces 
of  vapour  of  iodine  are  perceived;  but  the  vapour  of  the  water  which  is  condensed 
exhibits  strong  traces  of  the  presence  of  hjdnodic  acid.  The  oil  is  wasfied  with  a 
weak  alkaline  solution,  as  long  as  any  acid  reaction  appears,  and  is  then  filtered. 
By  adding  successive  quantities  of  iodine,  double  the  guantity  may  be  combined, 
but  it  is  then  difiicult  to  avoid  obtaining  a  hi^h-colourea  liquid. 

In  this  way  an  oil  may  be  produced,  diffenng  little  in  taste  or  appearance  from 
almond  oil,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  administered  alone  or  in  emulsion.  When 
forty  grammes  of  it  are  swallowed,  an  hour  and  a  half  elapses  before  it  shows  its 

Eresence  in  the  saliva.  It  becomes  more  and  ihore  manifest  during  twelve 
ours,  and  then  diminishes,  being  still  very  sensible  after  eighteen  or  even 
twenty-four  hours,  but  quite  disappearing  after  thirty.  M.  Descnamps  produces 
an  iodined  oil  by  the  agency  of  alcohol ;  but  the  reporter  regards  it  as  nowise 
superior  to  that  prepared  more  easily  by  M.  Personne's  method. 

M.  Gibert  has  experimented  with  both  these  oils.  In  several  cases  of  chronic 
impetigo,  in  which  it  has  been  employed  internally  and  externally,  a  rapid  resolu- 
tion ot  the  eruption  has  resulted,  more  rapid  than  under  the  agency  of  cod-liver 
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oil,  which  is  so  mach  more  difficult  of  administration.  It  has  failed  in  several 
chronic  scrofulous  engorgements^  which  had  also  resisted  cod-liver  oil.  M.  Gibert's 
experiments  with  the  oil  have  not  jet  been  suliicientiy  numerous  to  enable  him  to 
estimate  its  exact  value ;  but  he  is  even  now  enabled  to  state  that  it  possesses  con- 
siderable resolvent  power  in  certain  of  the  chronic  eruptions  and  glandular  enlarge- 
ments. M.  Kicord  has  employed  it  during  a  year  in  a  ^reat  variety  of  scrofulous 
affections,  most  of  which  have  been  mistaken  for  s\  philitic  disease,  lie  has  derived 
excellent  effects  from  it  in  strumous  bubo,  tubercular  epididymitis,  and  in  some  cases 
of  scrofulous  engorgements  of  the  joints.  In  these  cases,  satisfactory  eifects  have 
much  more  promptly  followed  the  use  of  the  iodined  than  of  the  cod- liver  oil. 
M.  Puche,  M.  Bicord's  colleague,  has  come  to  a  similar  conclusion.  The  dose 
^ven  has  been  usually  60  grammes  per  diem;  but  this  has  frequently  been 
increased  to  100.  It  is  usually  well  borne,  only  exciting  purgation  exceptionally, 
when  large  doses  fxe  given.— j^u//.  de  I* Acad.,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  II4I — 57. 


On  the  Suspension  of  Gum- Resins,    By  M.  Poulenc. 

Ik  this  paper  M.  Poulenc  describes  the  mode  he  successfully  adopts  of  suspending 
gum-resins,  as  assafoetida^  ammoniacum,  myrrh,  &c.  in  mixtures  or  encmata.  If 
the  division  of  the  bodv  be  accomplished  bv  means  of  yolk  of  egg,  it  is  a  very 
tedious  process ;  but  if  to  every  namme  of  the  gum-resin  we  add  six  or  eight 
drops  of  sweet  almond  oil,  it  easuy  oecomes  broken  up.  When  the  oil  has  become 
well  incorporated  with  the  mass,  and  a  homogeneous  paste  is  produced,  the  vehicle  is 
to  be  added,  at  first  gradually,  and  then  entirely.  A  complete  emulsion  is  thus 
produced  in  a  very  short  time.  Another  advantage  of  this  mode  of  preparation  b, 
that  it  allows  the  mixture  to  be  warmed,  if  required,  before  employmg  it,  without 
causing  any  coagulation.  M.  Poulenc  employs  the  same  means  of  subdividing  the 
gum-resins  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  emplastra. — Bull,  de  Tkirap., 
Tol.  xli.  p.  118. 

Mode  of  administering  Balsam  of  Cqpaiva,    By  M.  Chekvet. 

Thtrtt  parts  of  the  balsam  are  stirred  round  in  a  glass  mortar  with  four  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  mass  quickly  solidities,  and  may  be  made  into  pills,  which 
may  be  afterwards  covered  with  a  coating  of  gum  and  sugar.  If  the  copaiva  be 
adulterated  with  castor  oil,  the  solidification  does  not  take  place ;  while,  il  adulte- 
rated with  turpentine,  although  solidiiicatiou  does  take  place,  the  mass,  when 
placed  in  water,  becomes  covered  with  a  white,  bitter,  resinous  substance.  The 
medicinal  virtues  of  the  copaiva  are  by  no  means  impaired  by  the  above  proceeding, 
while  its  disagreeable  flavour  is  destroyed. — Jour,  de  Chimie  Midicale,  1851, 
p.  437. 


On  the  Tartrate  qf  Soda  as  a  Purgative,    By  M.  Belioux. 

M.  Belioxtx  recommends  the  crystallized  tartrate  of  soda  as  a  most  agreeable 
and  certain  purgative,  being  quite  equal  in  power  to  the  sulphate  of  soda  or 
magnesia,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  taste.  The  medium  dose,  for  active  purgation, 
is  ten  drachms,  little  or  no  colic  attending  its  action.  The  sulphate,  phosphate,  and 
tartrate  of  soda,  and  the  tartrate  of  soda  and  potassa,  may  indeed  be  substituted 
for  each  other  as  regards  their  pur^tive  action ;  but  the  tartrate  of  soda  surpasses 
them  all  in  pleasantness  of  taste.  M.  Delioux  is  no  believer  in  the  doctriue  which 
connects  the  purgative  action  of  a  body  with  its  sapidity,  the  purgation  resulting 
from  the  indigestibility  of  the  body  swallowed,  and  the  exosmosis  it  gives  rbe  to. — 
Bull,  de  TUrap.,  vol.  xli.  p.  20. 
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The  Solution  of  Iodine  facilitated  hy  Tannin. 

Ajteb  nnmeruus  atteoipts  to  procure  the  solution  of  small  quADtities  of  iodine  in 
water,  without  the  intenrention  of  iodide  of  potassium,  M.  Debauqae  discovered 
that  the  addition  of  an  ounce  of  the  syrup  of  orange-peel  to  a  six-oonce  mixtuie, 
enabled  this  to  completely  dissolve  from  tweoty-five  to  thirty  centigrammes  of 
iodiue.  Seeking  for  the  principle  contained  in  the  syrup  which  produced  this 
effect,  he  concluded  it  could  only  be  the  tannic  acid  contained  in  the  bark  of 
the  curacao ;  and  direct  experiments  with  small  quantities  of  tannic  acid  proved 
this  to  be  the  case. — Bull,  de  Therap.,  voL  xli.  p.  75. 


FORENSIC  MEDICINE  AND  MEDICAL  STATISTICS. 


Rarity  of  Repetition  of  Attempt  at  Suicide  by  Fire-arms.     By  M.  H.  Lakret. 

M.  H.  Larrey,  in  a  recent  discussion,  observed,  that  according  to  his  experience 
suicidal  maniacs  may  make  repeated  attempts  at  terminating  their  existence  by 
poison,  drowning,  or  other  means  of  inducing  asphyxia,  and  even  by  the  sword  or 
dagger ;  but  that  individuals  who  have  once  attempted  to  kill  themselves  by  Jtre- 
arms  scarcely  ever  renew  their  suicidal  endeavour,  but  resort  eagerly  to  all  surgical 
means  capable  of  correctin«^  or  effacing  the  effects  of  their  mutilations.  Among 
numerous  others  he  might  sulude  to,  he  referred  to  two  young  soldiers,  now  at  the 
Val  de  Grace,  who  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  blow  their  braius  out,  have  never 
since  shown  the  slightest  attempt  to  repeat  the  act.  A  case  occurred  to  Dupuytren 
in  the  person  of  a  soldier,  who  after  having  in  vain  attempted  his  life  several  tunes, 
at  last  endeavoured  to  blow  out  his  brains,  but  only  succeeded  in  mutilating  his 
face.  Cured,  however,  of  the  effects  of  this  serious  accident,  he  became  also  for 
ever  cured  of  his  suicidal  m  inia.  M.  Larrey  inquires,  whether  the  cerebral  com- 
motion produced  in  these  cases  effects  a  salutary  perturbation  in  the  mental 
condition  ? 

M.  Brierre  confirmed  M.  Larrey's  statements;  and  observed,  that  it  may  be 
advanced,  if  not  as  an  absolute,  at  least  as  a  very  general  rule,  that  individuab  who 
have  once  endeavoured  to  shoot  themselves  never  repeat  the  attempt.  Prequently, 
at  the  end  of  several  years,  they  make  new  attempts  at  suicide  hj  other  means. 
Persons,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  failed  in  accomplishing  their  death  by  the 
various  other  means,  frequently  recur  to  those  among  them  which  they  have  already 
uselessly  employed. — L  union  Medicate,  1851,  No.  89. 


On  Poisoning  hy  Datura  in  Bomhay,     By  Dr.  GfRAUD. 

The  subject  of  poisoning  by  Datura  excites  great  interest  in  Bombay,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence,  and  the  secrecy  with  which  the  crime 
is  perpetrated.  During  184S,  there  were  forty-nine  males  and  two  females  treated 
for  it  in  the  Native  Hospital.  Of  this  number,  four  only  exhibited  alarming 
symptoms,  and  no  case  proved  fatal.  The  Datura,  indigenous  to  India,  is  probably 
less  fatal  than  the  D.  Stramonium,  several  examples  of  fatal  poisoning  by  which 
are  on  record.  The  powdered  seeds  are  employed,  concealed  in  rice  or  other 
grain ;  but  the  quantities  given  are  unknown,  so  secret  has  the  administration 
(usually  to  facilitate  robbery)  been  kept.  In  many  cases,  three  stages  of  symptoms 
are  observed ;  primary  delirium ;  sopor,  or  even  coma ;  and  secondary  delirium — a 
single  btage,  that  of  delirium  only,  occurring  in  mild  cases.  The  primary  delirium 
may  be  vociferous  or  merely  garrulous,  the  patient  usually  manifesting  exces- 
sive timidity.  In  both  this  and  the  soporific  stage,  he  is  constantly  engaged  in 
picking  at  real  or  imaginary  objects,  and  sometimes  in  performing  such  antics  as 
to  render  laughter  on  the  part  even  of  friends  unavoidable.    Several  of  these 
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movements  seem  to  depend  upon  perverted  vision,  which  destroys  the  power  of  judg- 
ing of  the  distance  of  objects,  and  which  uiuy  be  due  to  the  widely-diiatcd  pupil,  a 
persistent  symptom.  The  pulse  and  temperature,  usually  normal,  undergo  m  some 
cases  extremes  of  exaltation  or  depression.  In  the  majority  of  cases  tlie  soporose 
stage  is  absent,  the  delirium  subsisting  for  from  six  to  ten  hours.  On  recovery, 
the  person  usually  recollects  nothing  smce  the  meal  at  which  he  was  poisoucd,  so 
rapid  are  its  effects.  Emetics  are  given  if  the  patient  is  seen  early  enough.  After- 
wards leeches  are  applied  to  the  temples,  and  cold  affusion  to  the  head,  while  small 
doses  of  opium  with  tartar  emetic  are  administered  internally. — Trans.  Med.  and 
JPhys.  Soc.,  Bombay,  No.  9,  p.  128. 

On  the  Poisonous  Substance  of  the  Agaricus  Muscarius.    By  M.  Apoiger. 

As  the  endeavours  of  Le  Tellier,  Yauquelin,  and  Braconnot,  to  isolate  the  poisonous 
substance  of  the  A.  muscarius,  led  to  no  result,  M.  Apoiger  resolved  to  institute 
a  scries  of  new  ones,  by  treating  the  juice  and  watery  extract  of  the  fungus  by  a 
neutral  acetate  of  lead.  The  result  is,  that  while  Le  Tellier's  researches  led  him 
to  regard  the  poisonous  principle  as  a  base,  those  of  M.  Apoiger  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  an  acid;  ttie  basis  observed  by  Le  Tellier  not  being  found 
poisonous  on  experiment.  The  acid  precipitated  by  the  acetate  is  soluble  in 
ether,  crystallizaole,  and  actively  poisonous  when  given  to  animals.  It  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  boletic  or  fuugic  acid,  which,  when  saturated  with  potash, 
does  not  prove  poisonous.  The  acid  nature  of  the  poison  may  explain  the  obser- 
vation made  by  Mirabelli,  that  ammonia  is  the  best  antidote.  Besides  this  acid,  a 
very  pleasant  mushroom-smelling  volatile  oil  is  separable  from  the  fungus. — 
Buchner's  Bepert.,  B.  vii.  p.  365. 

On  Congestion  of  the  Lungs  in  Poisoning  by  Opium.     By  Mr.  Cakteb. 

ALb.  Cabter  relates  six  cases  of  death  from  opium,  in  all  of  which  very  marked 
congestion  of  the  lungs  was  observed ;  and  he  has  added  references  to  the  only 
three  other  cases  he  can  find  in  which  the  condition  of  these  organs  is  mentionea, 
similar  appearances  having  been  also  observed  in  these.  In  several  of  Orfila's 
experiments  such  congestion  also  existed ;  and  Mr.  Carter  believes  that  in  the  narra- 
tion of  cases  of  poisoning  by  opium,  this,  one  of  the  most  ordinary  post-mortem 
appearances,  has  been  unaccountably  overlooked. — Trans.  Med,  and  Phys.  Soc, 
Bombay,  No.  9,  p.  35. 

On  Mud  found  in  the  Bronchi  in  Drowning.    By  Mr.  Cabteb. 

Mb.  Cabteb  relates  the  following  case  in  consequence  of  its  rarity ;  Orfila  stating 
tiiat  in  Mij  dissections,  sand,  gravel,  &c.,  has  been  found  in  the  trachea  but  once, 
and  Devergie  declaring  that  mud  is  never  found  there  except  after  piolonged 
submersion.  A  Hindoo  lad  was  discovered  with  his  face  downwards  in  a  drain, 
twelve  hours  after  he  had  been  thrown  into  it— the  drain  containing  two  feet  of 
water  and  one  of  mud.  On  examination,  sixteen  hours  after  death,  a  oloody  fluid, 
mixed  nfith  mud,  flowed  from  the  mouth  and  nares.  The  trachea  contained  mud 
in  large  quantities ;  and  tliis  extended  into  the  minute  bronchi,  so  as  to  impart  a 
dark  colour  to  the  substance  of  the  lung.  A  little  was  found  in  the  cesophagus ; 
but  none  in  the  stomach. — Trans.  Med.  and  Phys.  Soc,  Bombay,  No.  9,  p.  43. 


Statistics  of  the  Lying-in  Institution  at  Mayence.    By  Dr.  P.  Kilian. 

These  statistics  embrace  42  years  (1806 — 48),  during  which  period  7739  women 
have  been  delivered  at  the  Institution.  Some  of  the  particulars  of  their  cases  are 
but  imperfectly  recorded  \  but  those  which  have  been  noted  are  interesting,  as 
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exhibiting  the  results  of  a  very  uniform  system  of  practice  followed  by  the  snoces- 
sive  directors  of  the  establishment.  Thb  practice  is  founded  upon  the  maxims 
inculcated  by  Boer,  of  leaving  the  cases  as  much  as  possible  to  nature,  and  aToiding 
all  meddlesome  interference. 

The  7739  mothers  produced  7833  children  (91  twin  births,  and  1  triplet),  7369 
being  bom  aUye,  464  still-bom,  and  147  dying  in  a  few  davs — ^that  is,  611  still* 
bom  or  dying  (nearly  1  in  19).    The  presentations  were  as  follow : 

Head 7559 

Face 38 

Arm 81 

Breech 115 

Feet •    .  81 

Knee 5 


7829 

Of  the  7559  children  offering  cranial  presentations,  333  were  bom  dead — ^several, 
however,  having  died  prior  to  the  commencement  of  labour,  as  attested  by  their 
putridity — ^leavmff  236  (1  in  32),  who  died  during  labour,  including  premature 
births.  In  92  oi  the  7559  cases,  aid  was  reauired. — Of  the  115  breech  presenta- 
tions, there  were  16  twin  cases ;  and  in  20  toe  child  was  premature.  Assistance 
was  required  in  7  cases. — Of  the  81  ^o^  presentations,  19  were  twin  cases,  and  23 
premature  children.  In  2,  aid  was  required  for  the  delivery  of  the  head. — ^Of  the 
38  face  presentations,  in  3  only  were  the  forceps  employed.  All  were  born  alive 
except  2,  in  whom  traces  of  putrefaction  were  present. — ^Among  the  31  cases  of 
arm  presentation,  5  were  twins,  and  2  premature  births.  All  were  turned :  12 
being  born  alive,  12  still  bom,  and  7  having  died  prior  to  labour. 

Premature  Births. — ^These  amounted  to  250  (1  in  31),  the  proportion  varying 
much  in  different  years.  A  far  larger  proportion  occurs  in  the  latter  hatf  of 
pregnancy  than  in  private  practice,  exceeding  those  of  the  first  half  bv  11  to  1 ;  the 
e;reatest  absolute  numbers  occurring  in  the  seventh  and  eighth,  the  least  in  the 
fourth  month.  There  were  13  twin  births ;  114  children  being  bom  alive,  and 
149  dead.  There  were  215  cranial,  20  breech,  and  23  foot  presentations ;  5  being 
unrecorded. 

Prolapsus  of  the  Funis. — Of  this,  32  instances  are  recorded,  being,  Br.  Kilian 
believes,  far  fewer  than  really  occurred.  Of  the  32  children,  11  were  bom  alive, 
17  still-bom,  and  4  putrid  oi  nou- viable.  Interference  was  resorted  to  in  7  cases ; 
in  4  of  which  r2  living,  2  still-bom)  tuminj?,  and  in  3  (all  living)  the  forceps  were 
employed.  Of  the  25  cases  left  to  nature,  y  were  bom  living,  4  were  putrid  or  non- 
viaole,  and  14  were  still-bom.    In  4  of  these  cases  the  cordliad  remained  too  long 

Eulseless  to  justify  interference,  while  in  2  bom  living,  it  did  not  pulsate  during 
ibour,  nor  until  some  moments  after  its  completion.  Dr.  Kilian  considers  that  no 
Seneral  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  these  cases;  but,  without 
eciaring  so  absolutely  in  favour  of  this  view  as  Hoffman  of  Wiirzbuijph  does,*  he 
believes  that  the  majority  of  cases  should  be  left  to  nature ;  the  possiole  iU-conse- 
quences  of  our  interference,  to  the  mother  as  well  as  to  the  chil^  inculcating  the 
necessity  of  restraining  it  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits. 

Operations. — The  forceps  were  employed  79  times  (1  in  99),  61  of  the  children 
being  born  living,  and  18  dead.  Dr.  Kilian  attributes  the  rare  use  made  of  this 
instrument  (compared  to  what  is  usual  in  continental  practice)  to  the  little  inter- 
meddling which  takes  place  in  the  early  stage  of  labour,  whether  for  the  purpose 
of  regularizing  abnormal  activity  of  pain  oy  depletion  and  other  means,  or  of 
exciting  it,  when  defective,  by  ergot  or  stimulating  drinks. — Twming  is  recorded 
as  having  been  performed  in  34  cases — a  number  tlie  author  believes  to  be  below 
the  real  one.  In  three  of  these  the  mother  died ;  in  one  instance,  suddenly,  while 
the  hips  were  passing ;  post-mortem  expulsive  action  completing  the  delivery.    Of 

*  Neoe  Zdtechr.  far  Geburts.  184;. 
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the  34  children,  15  were  bom  living,  and  19  dead. — Perforation  was  resorted  to 
in  3  cases. 

Maternal  Mortality,-^{  the  7739  women  delivered,  41  (1  in  188)  died;  11 
of  these  deaths  occurring  in  women  who  had  undergone  operations  for  delivery, 
aad  30  among  those  whose  cases  were  left  to  nature.  In  22  cases  there  was 
something  remarkable  in  the  progress  of  the  labour,  or  in  the  delivery  of  the 
plaoeata.  In  14  cases  death  occurred  from  peritonitis,  and  in  17  the  cause  is  not 
stated.  In  explanation  of  so  small  a  mortahtj,  the  practice  of  non-interference,  so 
strictly  observed,  is  to  be  borne  in  mind;  as  is  the  remarkable  fact,  that  during  the 
42  years  of  the  existence  of  the  establishment,  it  has  never  been  visited  by  an 
epidemio  of  puerperal  fever.  Among  the  circumstances  which  may  be  supposed 
to  favour  the  exemption  from  this  scourge,  is  the  fact  that  no  clini^ue  for  medical 
stadents  exists,  ana  there  b,  consequently,  far  less  mental  and  physical  disturbance 
of  the  women  during  labour  than  in  establishments  where  there  is  a  cliniaue. 
Deaths,  too,  are  known  by  the  patients  to  be  rare ;  and  when  they  do  occur  tnev 
are  carefully  concealed  from  the  cognizance  of  the  other  inmates ;  and  indeed  all 
sonrces  of  mental  disquietude  are  sought  to  be  avoided.  Attention  to  cleanliness 
and  ventilation  also  prevails.  It  b  not,  however,  meant  to  be  asserted  that  by 
these  and  other  precautions  puerperal  fever  can  always  be  prevented ;  and  indeed 
the  town  of  Mayence  seems  to  snare  the  immunity  of  the  hospital,  as  the  oldest 
practitioners  cannot  call  to  mind  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  of  thb  dbease,  even 
when  large  portions  of  the  continent  nad  been  ravaged  by  it.  The  same  immunity 
prevailed  with  respect  to  the  cholera  of  1832  and  1849. — Neue  Zeitsokrift  fur 
G^eburtskimde,  vol  xxx.  pp.  116—152. 


Iteva.c€%nation  in  the  PrusHan  Army,  during  1850. 

Theub  were  44,539  individuals  revaccinated  (33,466  of  whom  presented  distinct 
marks  of  the  former  vaccination.)    As  the  result  of  the  revaccination — 

25,030  presented  regular  vesicles. 
7,509  presented  irregular  vesicles. 
12,000  mamfested  no  effect. 

As  a  result- of  vaccinating  thb  12,000  agam — 

2355  furnished  vesicles. 
/  8766  remained  unaff'ected. 

Among  those  successfully  revaccinated,  in  thb  or  former  vears,  there  occurred  10 
cases  of  varicella,  22  of  varioloid,  but  no  example  of  variola. 

The  176  cases  of  the  different  forms  of  variola,  observed  in  the  entire  army, 
during  1850,  are  thus  distributed — 

76  cases  (18  varicella,  52  varioloid,  6  variola)  occurred  in  soldiers  not  revaccinated. 
68  cases  r20  varicella,  47  varioloid,  1  variola)  in  soldiers  in  whom  revaccination 

failea. 
32  cases  (10  varicella,  22  varioloid)  in  soldiers  successfully  revaccinated. 

n^-'Med.  Zeitung,  1851. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


PRESENT  ASPECT  OF  THE  EXTRA-MURAL  SEPULTURE   QUESTION. 

The  majority  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that,  after  all  the  real  difficulties 
connected  with  the  suppression  of  the  practice  of  interment  within  the  metropolis 
had  been  overcome — after  the  important  and  complicated  claims  of  the  ciei^ 
and  others,  possessing  what  were  held  to  be  vested  Interests,  had  been  satisfactorSy 
arranged— and  when  a  legislative  measure  for  securing  to  the  inhabitants  of 
London  the  vast  boon  of  extra-mural  sepulture  had  been  prepared,  defended,  and 
carried  successfully  through  Parliament,  by  the  direct  authonty  of  the  Government, — 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  when  the  time  had  arrived  for  putting  mto  practical  operation 
the  provisions  of  this  long-desired  and  salutary  enactment,  unexpected  obstacles 
arose  in  certain  departments  of  the  public  service,  which  have  hitherto  put  an 
entire  stop  to  all  progress,  and  threaten  to  perpetuate  indefinitely  many  of  the 
most  objectionable  evils  of  the  present  system.  As  we  hold  the  suppression  of 
intra-mural  sepulture  and  its  repulsive  concomitants  to  be  one  of  the  most  ur^nt 
ameliorations  re(^uired  for  the  improvement  of  the  public  health,  we  are  anxious, 
in  .the  present  crisis,  to  Jay  before  our  readers  a  concise  statement  of  the  facts  of 
the  case,  in  order  that  tne  true  source  of  all  the  impediments  to  the  practical 
application  of  tlie  Metrojwlitan  Interment  Act  may  be  properly  comprehended. 

In  February,  1850,  the  General  Board  of  Health  presented  a  "Report  on  a 
General  Scheme  for  Extra-Mural  Sepulture,"  in  which  they  thoroughly  examined 
the  three  schemes  that  might  be  proposed  to  effect  the  requisite  changes*. — (1.) 
That  of  granting  the  necessary  powers  to  the  several  parishes :  (2.)  That  of  encou- 
raging the  formation  of  commercial  cemeteries,  like  those  of  Kensal  Green,  Nor- 
wood, &c. :  (3.)  That  of  H[)pointing  a  special  board  or  commission.  The  Board  of 
Health,  for  tlie  reasons  assigned  in  their  Report,  advised  the  selection  of  the  last 
of  these  plans ;  and  the  legislature,  on  the  motion  of  the  Government,  adopted 
and  embodied  that  recommendation  in  the  Metropolitan  Interment  Act  of  1S50, 

The  General  Board  of  Health  was  appointed  to  carry  into  effect  this  enactment; 
and  it  aj)pears  from  their  official  minutes,  which  were  called  for  and  printed  by  the 
order  oi  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  Board  zealously  and  efficiently  set  to  work 
to  realize  what  the  public  was  so  anxiously  awaiting.  On  November  23rd,  1850, 
the  Board  made  a  distinct  proposal  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  whose  sanction 
was  requisite,  that  all  the  existing  metropolitan  cemeteries  should  be  purchased 
accordin":  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Two  entire  months  elapsed  before  any  reply 
was  received  from  the  Treasury ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
that  authority  was  given  for  the  purchase  of  all  the  metropolitan  cemeteries — a 
permission  accomjianied,  however,  by  a  recommendation  that  one  or  two  of  these 
cemeteries  only  should  in  the  first  instAnce  be  obtained.  The  Board  of  Health 
hereupon  proceeded,  and  consulted  with  some  capitalists  for  the  advance  of  the 
money  required.  One  Assurance  Company  was  willing  to  make  the  advance,  when 
a  doubt  arose  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  security  provided  in  the  Act ;  and  so 
the  negotiation  failed. 

In  consequence  of  this  unforeseen  difficulty,  the  Board,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Government,  drew  up  such  clauses  for  amending  the  Act  as  would  have  removed 
all  further  impediment  as  to  raising  money.  Instead  of  these  clauses,  providing  a 
remedy  for  what  was  merely  a  technical  difficulty,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
without  any  communication  with  the  Board,introducedaBill  of  his  own,  authorizing 
the  advance  from  the  public  money  of  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  purchase  of  the  two 
cemeteries  then  under  arbitration.  The  Treasury,  at  the  same  time,  sent  peremptory 
orders  to  the  Board  of  Health  to  stop  instantly  all  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Abbey  Wood  estate  at  Erith ;  the  treaty  having  in  view  the  formation  of  a  Na- 
tional Cemetery  for  the  eastern  part  of  the  metropolis,  being  then  all  but  completed. 
The  Board  of  Heall  h  earnestly  protested  against  the  purchase  of  merely  two  out 
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of  the  eight  metropolitan  cemeteries,  and  pointed  out  the  senoos  obstacles  that 
most  of  necessity  arise  if  that  procedure  were  adopted.  It  is  understood  that  the 
arbitrator  to  whom  the  question  of  the  purchase  of  these  two  cemeteries  was, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  referred,  has  made  his  award ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  monej  has  been  paid,  nor  is  it  known  whether  it  will  be,  or, 
if  80,  wnat  use  will  be  made  of  the  cemeteries.  In  the  meantime,  we  observe  by 
the  newspapers  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  in  communication  witli  a 
Company  proposing  to  form  a  ffcneral  cemetery  on  the  commercial  principle. 

Such  IS,  bnefly,  the  past  ana  pre.sent  state  of  the  Extra-Mural  Interment  ques- 
tion, after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  since  the  Act  was  passed.  Nouiing 
has  been  done  to  put  an  end  to  the  enormous  evils  connected  with  the  burial  of  a 
thousand  corpses  weekly  in  grave-yards  already  crowded  to  excess ;  and,  so  far  as 
b  yet  known,  the  Government  is  unprovided  with  any  plans  for  the  future. 

On  carefully  considering  the  whole  of  the  somewnat  complicated  discussion 
carried  on  between  the  Treasury  and  the  Board  of  Health,  it  is  evident  to  us  that 
the  obstruction  has  arisen  entirely  from  the  former  body.  The  official  minutes 
afford  unmistakable  indications  that  the  Board  of  Health,  from  first  to  last,  zeal- 
ously devoted  itself  to  give  full  and  early  efficiency  to  the  Act  of  Parliament ; 
whilst  the  Treasury,  commenciDg  with  a  needless  delay  of  two  months,  instead  of 
affording  the  co-operation  and  assistance  which  were  indispensably  required  for  the 
realization  of  a  measure  of  this  magnitude,  interposed  difficulties  and  checks  at 
every  stage  of  the  procedure ;  and  ended  by  putting  a  final  stop  to  the  provision  of 
a  National  Cemetery,  hj  which  half  the  metropolis,  and  that  the  most  densely 
populated,  would,  ere  this,  have  been  relieved,  once  and  for  ever,  from  a  system  as 
revolting  to  the  feelings  as  it  is  dangerous  to  health.  The  sole  cause  of  all  the 
difficulty  was  a  technical  defect  in  the  Act  relative  to  raising  the  necessary  funds ; 
and  the  Government  by  two  or  three  clauses  could,  as  the  Board  of  Health  pro- 
poses, have  removed  the  impediment.  But  iustead  of  this  obvious  procedure,  th6 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  by  his  Act,  and  by  his  subsequent  steps,  has  stopped 
the  execution  of  a  most  salutary  law,  passed  with  the  public  approval,  sup- 
ported by  the  Bishop  of  London  and  his  clergy,  and  hailed  by  all  mtorested  m 
Sanitary  Reform  as  one  of  the  most  important  measures  hitherto  adopted.  It  is 
essential,  in  considering  this  question,  to  bear  in  mind  that  by  the  Interment  Act, 
not  only  was  sepulture  within  the  whole  metropolis  to  cease,  but  other  and 
scarcely  less  important  benefits  were  secured;  the  burial  of  all^  even  of  the  poorest 
classes,  would  have  been  conducted  with  pn)priety  and  solemnity ;  houses  ot  recep- 
tion, or  mortuary  chapels,  constructed  in  accordance  with  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
would  have  been  provided  in  the  several  districts  of  the  metropolis,  where,  wit!, 
the  assent  of  the  friends,  the  corpse  would  have  been  deposited  awaiting  inter- 
ment— thus  relieving  the  densely-populated  rooms  of  the  poor  from  one  of  the 
most  distressing  accompaniments  of  death  in  this  vast  metropolis,  whilst  the 
public  health  would  have  been  protected  by  the  adoption  of  precautionary 
measures  supervised  by  competent  medical  officers. 

It  is  not  aifficult  to  perceive,  in  the  whole  of  this  transaction,  the  usual  apathy 
andindifTerence  of  the  "red-tapists"  who  administ-er  the  government  of  this  country, 
to  all  that  concerns  the  public  health ;  and  so  long  as  the  principle  is  persisted  in 
of  weighing  great  sanitary  ameliorations  by  their  cost  in  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  will  the  poor  be  decimated  by  preventible  disease.  Something  surely  mieht 
oe  learnt  from  the  enlightened  example  of  the  citizens  of  New  York,  who,  with  a 
population  not  exceeding  a  fifth  of  that  of  London,  did  not  think  three  millions 
sterling  too  great  a  price  for  transporting  the  waters  of  the  Croton  river  forty 
miles  for  the  supply  of  their  city.  We  can,  for  ourselves,  only  express  the  hope 
that  in  the  ensumg  session  of  Parliament,  when  tliis  question  must  again  be  dis- 
cussed, wiser  counsels  may  prevail ;  and  that  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to 
re-invest  the  burial  of  the  dead  with  its  due  solemnity,  and  to  rescue  the  living 
from  the  dangerous  and  revolting  pollutions  to  which  they  are  daily  subject, 
may  no  longer  be  nullified  by  ministerial  apathy  or  official  parsimony.  ^ . 
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enlargements.  The  cells  coating  the  basement  membrane  of  the  tubules  of 
the  cortical  substance,  are  roundish  or  irregularly  polyhedral  in  form;  each 
cell  contains  a  nucleus ;  in  the  interior  of  the  cells  is  ordinarily  a  little 
finely  granular  matter;  and  fat  globules  are  for  the  most  part  found  aggre- 
gated abont  the  nucleus.  The  cell-wall,  remarkable  for  its  delicacy,  is  one 
of  the  first  structures  to  undergo  decomposition ;  and  after  its  destruction, 
free  nuclei,  interspersed  among  amorphous  granules,  alone  remain  in  the 
interior  of  the  tubules.  The  epithelial  cells  are  arranged  more  or  less 
regularly  on  the  interior  of  the  basement  membrane,  in  such  a  manner  that 
a  free  channel  is  left  in  the  centre  of  each  tubule.  Sometimes  the  cells 
are  imperfectly  developed,  and  then  their  place  is  supplied  by  nuclei 
and  granular  matter;  the  nuclei  themselves  are  occasionally  wanting. 
The  tubules  of  the  cortical  substance  lie  in  apposition  with  each  other, 
held  together  by  a  finely-granular  uniting  medium.  The  fluid  which 
escapes  on  breaking  down  the  tissues  of  the  kidney,  contains  large  numbers 
of  bodies  resembling  the  muscular  fibres  of  Kolliker.  The  exact  position 
occupied  by  these  fibre-cells  and  their  arrangement,  Frerichs  says  he  has 
been  unable  to  determine.  Mr.  Bowman's  description  of  the  arrangement 
and  distribution  of  the  vascular  system  of  the  organ  is  adopted  as  correct 
by  Frerichs,  Gairdner,  Johnson,  and  Rees.  Frerichs  confirms  the  statement 
respecting  the  structure  of  the  Malpighian  bodies ;  the  walls  of  the  little 
vessels  constituting  the  glomeruli  are  formed  by  a  simple  membrane 
studded  with  nuclei ;  there  is  no  appearance,  he  says,  on  these  vessels,  of 
Buch  cells  as  are  described  by  Gkrladi. 

Frerichs'  description  of  the  structure  of  the  kidney  differs  from  that  of 
Qoodsir,  Bowman,  and  Johnson,  inasmuch  as  these  observers  affirm  that 
the  tubules  are  imbedded  in  a  fibro-cellular  matrix,  which  constitutes,  so 
to  say,  a  delicate  fibrous  skeleton  for  the  organ.  Mr.  Goodsir  regards  this 
fibro-cellular  tissue  as  analogous  to  the  capsule  of  Glisson  in  the  liver. 
"  Of  a  uniting  structure  able  to  be  divided  into  fibres,  of  a  fibre- cellular 
matrix,  in  which,  according  to  Goodsir  and  Johnson,  the  tubuli  uriniferi 
and  the  vessels  are  imbedded,  I,"  writes  Frerichs,  '^  have  been  unable  to 
convince  myself.**  Dr.  Gairdner  has  figured  this  fibrous  network,  but  is 
inclined  to  regard  it  as  made  up,  at  least  in  great  part,  of  the  walls  of  the 
capillary  plexus  of  vessels.  The  presence  of  a  distinct  channel  in  the 
centre  of  the  tubules,  as  described  by  Frerichs,  is  denied  by  Dr.  Gairdner. 
"  The  cavity  of  the  tubules,"  he  says,  "  appears  to  be  entirely  filled  with 
these  cells,  and  by  the  secretion  which  distends  them,  and  which,  when 
freed,  filters  away  between."  Our  own  observations  lead  us  to  agree  with 
those  who  maintain,  that  unless  the  epithelial  cells  be  detached  from  the 
basement  membrane  in  consequence  of  incipient  decomposition,  a  free 
channel  does  invariably  exist  in  the  tubules  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the 
healthy  human  kidney.  A  point  of  considerable  interest,  concerning  which, 
Frerichs,  as  we  have  seen,  speaks  positively,  is  with  reference  to  the  presence 
of  a  small  portion  of  fat  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  healthy  kidney.  Dr. 
Johnson  anticipated  Frerichs  in  this  statement.  Dr.  Gairdner,  however, 
maintains,  that  the  least  trace  of  fat  in  the  cells  of  the  kidney  is  an  evidence 
of  disease.  The  opaque  granular  aspect  of  the  cells  mentioned  by  Frerichs 
and  Johnson,  Dr.  Gairdner  says,  is  due  to  a  deposit  of  lithate  of  ammonia 
in  their  interior. 
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between  certain  lesions  of  those  organs,  albuminous  urine,  and  anasarca; 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  all  our  subsequent  knowledge :  he  traced, 
also,  as  far  as  the  means  at  his  disposal,  and  the  imperfect  acquaintance  of 
anatomists  with  the  structure  of  the  kidney  permitted,  the  various  stages 
of  the  local  lesion.  The  microscope  has  afforded  to  modem  pathologists  a 
mode  of  distinguishing  from  each  other  diseased  products  necessarily  con- 
founded as  one  bv  the  most  accurate  of  earlier  observers:  while  Mr. 
Bowman*s  admirable  account  of  the  anatomy  of  the  kidney  has  enabled 
pathological  anatomists  to  determine  definitely  the  seat  of  those  morbid 
products.  In  kidneys  grouped  together,  but  a  short  time  since,  as 
examples  of  the  same  disease  anatomically  considered,  recent  observers 
have  demonstrated  the  existence  of  morbid  substances  dissimilar,  both 
physically  and  chemically,  from  each  other;  and  have  shown  that  each  of 
these  new  products  may  occupy,  in  different  cases,  different  anatomical 
elements  of  these  organs.  The  relation  of  these  morbid  products  to  eadi 
other,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  pathologist  to  determine ;  that  of  the  clinical 
physician,  to  prove  the  relation  between  the  local  lesions  and  the  symptoms; 
to  ascertain,  that  is,  if  diseases  anatomically  and  pathologically  distinct 
be  symptomatically  different.  The  pathological  anatomist  has  demon- 
strated in  certain  diseased  kidneys  the  presence  of  fat,  and  in  certain  other 
diseased  kidneys  the  presence  of  protein-matter;  the  pathologist  has  shown, 
that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  latter,  by  a  metamorphosis  of  its  elements, 
is  converted  into  the  former,  so  that  protein  and  fatty  matters  may  unques- 
tionably have  their  origin  in  the  same  pathological  action ;  while  clinical 
researches  have  proved  that  the  same  symptoms  ultimately  ensue  from 
retention  of  the  elements  of  the  urine  in  the  blood,  however  different  the 
pathological  process  by  which  the  local  lesion  leading  to  that  retention  is 
induced.  In  the  present  article,  we  propose  to  give  a  full  analysis  of  the 
work  of  Frerichs ;  and  this,  because  it  is  the  most  recent  of  the  works 
before  us,  and  the  most  complete  treatise  on  Bright's  disease  yet  pub- 
lished ;  and  also  because  its  author,  by  his  previous  researches,  has  proved 
himself  so  careful  an  observer,  and  so  able  a  reasoner,  that  his  statements 
deserve  the  most  serious  consideration. 

While  for  the  most  part  following  him,  in  the  order  he  has  adopted,  and 
endeavouring  to  give  our  readers,  as  fully  as  the  space  at  our  disposal 
permits,  a  correct  idea  of  his  facts  and  his  opinions,  we  shall  point  out  the 
principal  particulars  in  which  he  differs  from,  and  in  which  he  is  supported 
by,  the  other  observers  whose  contributions  to  the  pathology  of  the  kidn^ 
we  have  above  enumerated. 

There  is  no  organ  of  whose  normal  structure  it  is  more  essential  that  a 
clear  understanding  should  be  gained,  before  a  correct  opinion  respecting 
its  pathological  condition  can  be  formed,  than  the  kidney;  accordingly, 
Drs.  Frerichs,  Gairdner,  Bees,  and  Johnson,  each  preface  their  treatise  wiUi 
an  account  of  the  anatomical  constitution  of  the  healthy  kidney.  La 
regard  to  certain  points,  some  difference  exists  in  the  descriptions  of  these 
observers,  on  which  a  discrepancy  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  signifi- 
cation of  certain  anatomico-pathological  phenomena  rests. 

Frerichs*  account  of  the  structure  of  the  kidney  agrees  in  the  main  with 
that  of  Mr.  Bowman.  The  Malpighian  capsules  are  formed,  he  says,  by 
sacciform  dilatations  of  the  extremities  of  the  tubules,  and  not  by  lateral 
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enlargements.  The  cells  coating  the  basement  membrane  of  the  tubules  of 
the  cortical  substance,  are  roundish  or  irregularly  polyhedral  in  form;  each 
cell  contains  a  nucleus ;  in  the  interior  of  the  cells  is  ordinarily  a  little 
finely  granular  matter;  and  fat  globules  are  for  the  most  part  found  aggre- 
gated abont  the  nucleus.  The  cell-wall,  remarkable  for  its  deh'cacy,  is  one 
of  the  first  structures  to  undergo  decomposition ;  and  after  its  destruction, 
free  nuclei,  interspersed  among  amorphous  granules,  alone  remain  in  the 
interior  of  the  tubules.  The  epithelial  cells  are  arranged  more  or  less 
regularly  on  the  interior  of  the  basement  membrane,  in  such  a  manner  that 
a  free  channel  is  left  in  the  centre  of  each  tubule.  Sometimes  the  cells 
are  imperfectly  developed,  and  then  their  place  is  supplied  by  nuclei 
and  granular  matter;  the  nuclei  themselves  are  occasionally  wanting. 
The  tubules  of  the  cortical  substance  lie  in  apposition  with  each  other, 
held  together  by  a  finely-granular  uniting  medium.  The  fluid  which 
escapes  on  breaking  down  the  tissues  of  the  kidney,  contains  large  numbers 
of  bodies  resembling  the  muscular  fibres  of  Kolliker.  The  exact  position 
occupied  by  these  fibre-cells  and  their  arrangement,  Frerichs  says  he  has 
been  unable  to  determine.  Mr.  Bowman's  description  of  the  arrangement 
and  distribution  of  the  vascular  system  of  the  organ  is  adopted  as  correct 
by  Frerichs,  Gairdner,  Johnson,  and  Rees.  Frerichs  confirms  the  statement 
respecting  the  structure  of  the  Malpighian  bodies ;  the  walls  of  the  little 
vessels  constituting  the  glomeruli  are  formed  by  a  simple  membrane 
studded  with  nuclei ;  there  is  no  appearance,  he  says,  on  these  vessels,  of 
Buch  cells  as  are  described  by  Oerlach. 

Frerichs'  description  of  the  structure  of  the  kidney  differs  from  that  of 

Qoodsir,  Bowman,  and  Johnson,  inasmuch  as  these  observers  affirm  that 

the  tubules  are  imbedded  in  a  fibro-cellular  matrix,  which  constitutes,  so 

to  say,  a  delicate  fibrous  skeleton  for  the  organ.     Mr.  Goodsir  regards  this 

fibro-eellular  tissue  as  analogous  to  the  capsule  of  Glisson  in  the  liver. 

"  Of  a  uniting  structure  able  to  be  divided  into  fibres,  of  a  fibro-cellular 

matrix,  in  which,  according  to  Goodsir  and  Johnson,  the  tubuli  uriniferi 

and  the  vessels  are  imbedded,  I,"  writes  Frerichs,  '^  have  been  unable  to 

convince  myself."     Dr.  Gairdner  has  figured  this  fibrous  network,  but  is 

inclined  to  regard  it  as  made  up,  at  least  in  great  part,  of  the  walls  of  the 

capillary  plexus  of  vessels.     The  presence  of  a  distinct  channel  in  the 

centre  of  the  tubules,  as  described  by  Frerichs,  is  denied  by  Dr.  Gairdner. 

"  The  cavity  of  the  tubules,"  he  says,  "  appears  to  be  entirely  filled  with 

these  cells,  and  by  the  secretion  which  distends  them,  and  which,  when 

freed,  filters  away  between."     Our  own  observations  lead  us  to  agree  with 

those  who  maintain,  that  unless  the  epithelial  cells  be  detached  from  the 

basement  membrane  in  consequence  of  incipient  decomposition,  a  free 

channel  does  invariably  exist  in  the  tubules  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the 

healthy  human  kidney.     A  point  of  considerable  interest,  concerning  which, 

Frerichs,  as  we  have  seen,  speaks  positively,  is  with  reference  to  the  presence 

of  a  small  portion  of  fat  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  healthy  kidney.     Dr. 

Johnson  anticipated  Frerichs  in  this  statement.     Dr.  Gairdner,  however, 

maintains,  that  the  least  trace  of  fat  in  the  cells  of  the  kidney  is  an  evidence 

of  disease.     The  opaque  granular  aspect  of  the  cells  mentioned  by  Frerichs 

and  Johnson,  Dr.  Gairdner  says,  is  due  to  a  deposit  of  lithate  of  ammonia 

in  their  interior. 
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The  chief  differences,  then,  between  these  observers,  are  with  reference  to 
the  existence  of  the  (ibro-cellular  matrix  of  Goodsir,  the  arrangement  of 
the  epithelium  in  the  interior  of  the  tubules,  and  the  presence  of  fat  in  the 
cells  of  the  healthy  kidney. 

After  this  account  of  the  anatomy  of  the  organ,  Frerichs  giyes  a  brief 
general  sketch  of  the  pathological  changes  which  must  result  from  an 
increase  in  the  hydrostatic  pressure,  or  in  the  elasticity  or  porosity  of  the 
vessels,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  anatomical  characters  of  Bright's  disease. 
He  divides  the  lesions  of  the  kidneys  into  three  stages. 

Ist  The  stage  of  hypersemiay  and  of  commencing  exudation. 

2nd.  The  stage  of  exudation,  and  of  commencing  metamorphosis  of  the 

exudation  matter. 
3rd.  The  stage  of  degeneration  (ruMildung),  of  atrophy. 

f*ir8t  stage. — ^The  kidney  is  enlarged;  it  is  often  double  its  normal  sise, 
weighing  as  much  as  ten  or  twelve  ounces.  Its  surface  is  smooth;  its 
capsule,  which  is  more  vascular  than  natural,  is  readily  detached.  The 
venous  network  on  the  surface  of  the  organ  is  abnormally  loaded  with  blood. 
The  increase  in  size  depends  chiefly  on  an  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the 
cortical  substance.  The  cortical  substance  is  dusky  red,  soft,  and  infil- 
trated with  a  bloody  fluid.  The  substance,  as  well  as  the  surface,  is 
frequently  studded  with  roundish  dusky>red  points,  which  give  it  a  dotted 
aspect.  The  pyramidal  portion  is  simply  loaded  with  blood.  The  calioes 
and  pelvis  contain  a  turbid  and  generally  bloody  fluid;  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  them  is  hjrpersemio,  and  thickened.  The  venous  plexus 
of  the  cortical  substance,  the  portal  systems  of  Mr.  Bowman,  and  the  vas- 
cular coil  of  the  Malpighian  bodies,  are  distended  with  dark  blood.  The 
blood  may  escape  from  the  vessels  of  the  Malpighian  bodies,  from  the 
venous  plexus  surrounding  the  tubules,  or  from  the  veins  on  the  surface  of 
the  cortical  substance.  The  small  round  spots  seen  on  the  outer  surface  of 
the  organ,  are  due  to  blood  extravasated  from  the  vessels  of  the  Malpighian 
bodies  passing  into  the  tubules,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Bowman ;  when  blood 
escapes  from  the  plexus  of  veins  between  the  tubules,  it  forms  clots  of  sonib 
size,  which  are  found  imbedded  in  the  tissue  of  the  organ ;  when  rupture  of 
a  superficial  vein  ensues,  the  blood  is  situated  immediately  beneath  the 
proper  tunic  or  capsule. 

The  epithelium  in  this  stage  is  little  changed.  In  many  cases  the  canal 
of  the  tubules  of  the  cortical  substance  is  occupied  by  coagulated  fibrin,  in 
which  epithelial  cells  and  blood-discs  are  sometimes  entangled;  if  many  of 
the  coagula  have  been  detached,  then  the  basement-membrane  is  found  at 
intervals  deprived  of  its  epithelium.  The  lesions  indicative  of  the  first  stage 
of  Bright*8  disease,  our  author  has  only  found  after  death  from  scarlet 
fever  or  from  exposure  to  cold — i.  e.,  as  the  result  of  very  acute  disease. 
It  is  rare  for  patients  to  die  in  this  stage.  Out  of  292  fatal  cases  of  Bright's 
disease,  100  of  which  were  recorded  by  Bright,  14  by  Christison,  37  by 
Gregory,  8  by  Martin  Solon,  48  by  Bayer,  45  by  Becquerel,  10  by  Bright 
and  Barlow,  9  by  Malmsten,  and  21  by  Frerichs  himself,  in  20  only  were 
the  kidneys  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease. 

The  diagnosis  of  Bright's  disease  at  this  stage,  from  simple  congestion, 
can  only  be  made,  in  the  majority  of  oases,  when  casts  of  tubes  are  found 
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in  the  interior  of  the  tubules,  or  in  the  uiine.  Dr.  Bright  described  tbis 
as  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  known  by  bis  name,  and  figured  it  in  bis 
fifth  plate. 

Second  stage, — In  tbis  stage  tbe  exudation-matter  increases  in  quantity, 
and  the  bypenemia  of  tbe  kidney  gradually  disappears.  Tbe  seat  of  tbe 
exudation-matter  may  be  limited  to  tbe  interior  of  tbe  tubules,  or  it  may 
infiltrate  tlie  whole  parencbyma  of  tbe  organ.  At  a  more  adranced  period, 
the  exudation- matter  begins  to  experience  metamorphosis.  Tbe  epitbelial 
scales,  and  tbe  fibrinous  matter  in  tbe  interior  of  tbe  tubules,  are  resolved 
into  fatty  molecules;  occasionally  tbe  exudation-matter  seated  between 
the  tubules  and  around  tbe  Malpigbian  capsules,  is  more  or  less  completely 
converted  into  fibrous  tissue  (pindegevx^). 

The  vascularity  of  tbe  kidney  is  lost  by  degrees,  tbe  red  of  tbe  cortical 
substance  being  replaced  by  a  yellow  colour.  At  first  a  few  vessels  may 
be  seen  ramifying  on,  and  a  few  red  points  studding,  tbe  yellow  tissue ; 
aubsequently  tbese  disappear,  and  tbe  wbole  cortical  substance  is  left  of  an 
uniformly  dull  yellow  colour.  Tbe  kidney  is  large,  its  weigbt  being  from 
6  to  Id  ounces.  It  is  soft  and  brittle ;  its  cut  surface  gives  exit  on  pressure 
to  a  turbid,  milky-looking  fluid.  Tbe  surfiace  of  tbe  kidney  is  sometimes 
smooth  and  even,  sometimes  beset  witb  small  granulations.  Tbese  granu- 
lations are  produced  by  tbe  distension  witb  exudation-matter,  of  loops  of 
tubules  seated  at  tbe  surface.  Tbe  capsule  is  opaque  and  thickened ;  it  is 
readily  detached  from  tbe  surface  of  tbe  organ.  On  section,  tbe  exudation- 
matter  is  seen  to  be  seated  chiefly  in  tbe  cortical  substance ;  frequently, 
however,  it  dips  into  the  bases  of  tbe  pyramids,  separating  tbe  tubules 
firom  each  other,  and  producing  an  appearance  resembling  a  plume  of 
feathers.  Tbe  cortical  substance  is  sometimes  as  much  as  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  pyramids  are  of  a  dusky  red  colour,  contrasting  strongly 
with  the  pale  cortex.  In  this  stage  of  tbe  affection,  injections  enter  very 
imperfectly  into  tbe  vessels  of  tbe  substance  of  the  kidney. 

Histological  examination  shows  that  in  parts  the  Malpigbian  capsules 
retain  their  normal  size,  but  tbe  vascular  coil  in  their  interior  is  smaller 
than  natural,  and  often  bloodless,  and  covered  witb  a  finely  granular 
substance  j  at  other  places,  the  Malpigbian  bodies  are  considerably 
enlarged,  and  between  the  vascular  glomerulus  and  tbe  capsule  is  a  thick 
layer  of  finely-granular  fibrinous  matter,  mixed  witb  numerous  fat- 
globules,  and  occasionally  with  crystals  of  cholesterine;  sometimes  tbe 
vascular  coil  is  observed  in  a  shrunken  state  at  the  bottom  of  the  capsule. 
Healthy  Malpigbian  bodies  are  generally  to  be  found  in  tbe  vicinity  of 
those  just  described. — It  would  seem,  that  so  long  as  tbe  fluid  excreted 
by  tbe  vascular  coil  finds  a  ready  exit^  so  long  tbe  Malpigbian  body  itself 
retains  its  normal  appearance ;  but  if  tbe  stream  be  no  longer  sufficiently 
strong  to  wash  out  the  fibrinous  coagula  from  tbe  tubules,  then  jJie 
capsules  are  distended,  and  tbe  vascular  coil  is  surrounded  by  a  fibrinous 
coagulura,  which  subsequently  undergoes  tbe  fatty  metamorphosis.  If 
the  fluid  retained  within  the  capsule,  however,  should  not  coagulate, 
then  the  vascular  coil  is  simply  compressed  into  a  small  space,  and  lies,  as 
Mr.  Simon  first  pointed  out,  at  the  bottom  of  the  capsule.  The  tubules 
undergo  a  marked  diange  in  tbis  stage ;  the  epitbelial  cells  are  enlarged,  and 
filled  with  a  finely-granular  matter  abounding  in  fatty  molecules;  they  lose 
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their  nonnal  form,  and  their  walls  grow  indistinct ;  ultimately  thej  break 
up  into  a  granular  detritus.  Such  of  the  cells  as  escape  infiltration  shrivel 
up,  and  are  finally  resolved  into  a  detritus  like  the  former.  The  relative 
proportions  of  exudation-matter,  of  fat,  of  epithelial  scales,  and  of  the 
detritus  of  the  same,  will  vary  in  different  cases.  Occasionally,  Frerichs 
continues,  fat-globules,  more  or  less  closely  aggregated  together,  alone 
remain,  and  not  unfrequently  blood-discs  are  entangled  in  the  coagula. 
The  tubules  are  at  places  enlarged,  being  dilated  in  some  cases  to  thrice 
their  normal  size,  and  at  the  same  time  they  have  a  varicose  appearance, 
and  their  walls  are  thickened.  If  a  kidney  thus  affected  be  haitlened  by 
alcohol,  or  by  pyroligneous  or  nitric  acid,  and  a  fine  transverse  section  be 
then  made,  the  preparation  appears  made  up  of  an  aggregation  of  roundish 
or  oval  cysts  from  inrto  -j^  of  a  line  in  diameter.  It  was  this  appearance, 
Frerichs  thinks,  which  led  Mr.  Simon  to  r^;ard  cyst-formations  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  structural  changes  in  Bright*s  disease,  (keatly  enlarged 
kidneys  are  found  chiefly  in  the  acute  and  dyscrasic  forms  of  the  disease ;  in 
the  more  chronic  and  latent  cases,  and  especially  in  those  due  to  mechanical 
impediment  to  the  venous  current,  the  increase  of  size  is  trifling. 

As  the  amount  and  character- of  the  exudation  varies  in  different  tubules, 
and  the  degree  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  latter  varies,  so  will  the  hue 
of  particular  parts  vary.  As  a  rule,  the  more  completely  the  exudation- 
matter  has  experienced  the  &tty  metamorphosis,  the  yellower  is  the  tint; 
and  the  greater  the  amount  of  exudation-matter  accumulated  in  detached 
tubules,  the  more  marked  and  prominent  are  the  granulations. 

The  second  stage  of  £right*s  disease  is  observed  in  the  dead  subject 
mueh  more  frequently  than  the  first;  thus,  in  139  of  the  292  cases  before 
referred  to,  the  kidneys  were  in  this  stage.  Frerichs  says,  that  to  his 
second  stage  are  to  be  referred  Bright's  first  and  second;  Bayer's  second, 
third,  and  fourth;  Christison*s  second,  third,  fourth,  and  seventh;  Martin 
Solon  8  second  and  third;  and  Bokitansky*s  second,  third,  and  fourth  forms. 

Third  stage, — In  the  third  stage,  the  weight  of  the  kidney  is  often 
reduced  to  three,  two,  and  even  to  one  and  a  half  ounces.  The  capsule,  white, 
opaque,  and  thickened  at  places,  adheres  firmly  to  the  cortical  substance. 
The  superficial  surface  of  the  organ  is  uneven,  rough,  and  furrowed.  The 
granulations  are  usually  about  the  size  of  poppy-seeds,  or  pin- heads, 
occasionally  they  attain  the  size  of  small  peas.  The  outer  surface  of  the 
organ  is  generally  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour,  the  depressed  puckered  por- 
tions being,  as  a  rule,  pale.  In  consistence  it  has  almost  the  toughness  of 
leather ;  the  toughness  being  the  more  marked,  the  greater  the  atrophy. 
On  section,  the  breadth  of  the  cortical  substance  is  found  to  be  consider- 
ably less  than  natural,  and  in  it  are  granulations  similar  to  those  seen  on 
the  outer  surface,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  pale  puckered  tissue. 
The  pyramids  also  are  diminished  in  size,  although  much  less  so  than 
the  cortex.  The  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is  sometimes  dilated;  its  mucous 
membrane  is  thickened  and  abnormally  vascular,  or  of  a  uniform  grey 
colour.  The  adipose  tissue  in  which  the  kidney  is  imbedded,  is  increased 
in  quantity. 

Although  vessels  are  seen  ramifying  on  the  outer  surface,  distended 
with  blood,  yet  the  greater  part  of  the  capillary  system  is  impervious  to 
Injection, 
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In  this  stage,  the  histological  examination  of  the  kidney  shows  that 
metamorphosis  of  the  exudation  is  gradually  progressing,  and  that  the 
tubules  and  Malpighian  capsules  are  becoming  atrophied.  The  tubuli 
uriniferi  are  distended  with  the  substances  found  in  their  interior  in  the 
second  stage,  and  projecting  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  parts  from 
ihe  granulations.  Johnson  terms  these  granulations  ^'sets  of  gorged 
tubes." 

The  degeneration  of  the  contents  of  the  tubules  has  advanced;  a  uniformly 
granular  mass,  conaisting  of  protein  and  fatty  molecules,  scarcely  affected  by 
acetic  acid,  fills  the  majority.  Between  the  granulations,  and  especially  in 
the  deeper  furrows,  tubules  may  be  detected  in  all  stages  of  atrophy.  The 
canals  collapse,  after  the  expulsion  of  their  contents;  their  contour  becomes 
irregular;  and  at  the  same  time  the  basement-membrane  falls  into  folds, 
and  their  diameter  diminishes.  Subsequently  their  outline  becomes  undis- 
tinguishable,  and  by  the  close  approximation  of  their  walls  an  amorphous 
fibrous  maas  is  formed,  capable  of  being  broken-up  by  careful  manipulation 
into  separate  fibres,  among  which  are  often  seen  fibre-cells  in  nowise  distin- 
guishable from  those  found  in  the  healthy  kidney. 

Only  a  small  number  of  the  Malpighian  capsules  retain  their  natural 
appearance.  The  majority  shrink,  in  some  instances,  to  half  their  normal 
siee,  forming  roundish  or  oval  bodies,  more  or  less  completely  filled  with 
fat-globules.  The  remains  of  the  glomerulus  lie  buried  in  the  fatty  mass, 
and  cannot  always  be  brought  into  view. 

When  a  part  of  the  fibrin  is  exuded  into  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the 
kidney,  Frerichs  says,  it  is  developed  into  uniting  tissue  (bindegetoebe), 
which  by  its  contraction  compresses  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  thereby 
£avouns  atrophy.  This  uniting  tissue  consists  chiefly  of  elongated  fibre- 
cells  ;  but  fully  developed  fibres  are  also  to  be  detected,  separable  from 
the  remains  of  the  basement-membrane  with  considerable  difficulty.  The 
Malpighian  capsule  is  greatly  thickened  by  the  layers  of  fibres  around  it, 
and  not  unfrequently  a  part  of  the  exudation-matter  inside  the  capsule 
is  denized  into  fibre-cells.  Fat-globules  are  occasionally  imbedded  among 
the  fibres.  Eadneys  are  found  in  the  third  stage  of  Bright^s  disease,  about 
as  frequently  as  in  the  second.  Thus,  in  the  292  subjects  before  referred 
to,  the  kidneys  were  in  the  first  stage  in  20,  in  the  second  stage  in  139, 
and  in  the  third  stage  in  133  cases. 

Frerichs*  third  stage  includes  Bright's  third,  Eayer^s  fifth  and  sixth, 
Martin  Solon^s  fourth,  and  Rokitansky*s  fifth  and  seventh  forms. 

In  addition  to  the  essential  anatomical  changes  in  the  kidney  just 
described,  other  lesions  of  that  organ  are  frequently  found  after  death 
from  Bright's  disease.     These  are — 

1.  Old  f^oplectic  clots ;  these  are  formed  during  the  first  stage  of  the 
disease;  or  during  exacerbations  in  its  progress. 

2.  Suppuration  of  the  kidney.  This  is  rare,  but  it  occurs  now  and  then. 
Pus  was  found  in  the  kidney  in  6  of  the  292  cases  before  referred  to. 
Frerichs  considers  Bayer's  theory  of  intercurrent  inflammation  unneces- 
sary for  the  explanation  of  the  presence  of  pus  in  the  organ. 

3.  Cysts.  In  the  contents  of  the  cysts  so  frequently  found  on  the 
BurfiBce  and  in  the  substance  of  the  kidneys,  Frerichs  has  never  been  able  to 
detect  the  salts  of  the  urine,  albumen  and  the  salts  of  the  blood  only  haviog 
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been  present  in  the  cases  he  has  analyzed.  Cysts  are  foraged  in  Brighi's 
disease,  according  to  Frerichs,  in  consequence  of  obstmction  of  some  of 
the  tubules,  and  distension  of  the  portion  of  the  tubules  above  the  point 
of  obstruction.  The  impediment  to  the  exit  of  the  fluid  maj  be  either  t 
fibrinous  coagulum,  or  construction  of  the  tubule  by  the  oontraction  cf 
newly-formed  tissue,  situated  externally  to  the  tubule.  This  explanation 
agrees  with  that  offered  by  Johnson,  and  supported  by  Ckdrdner. 

4.  Crystalline  deposits  in  the  kidneys. 

Crystals  of  uric  acid  and  its  salts  are  occasionally  found  within  the 
tubules  of  kidneys  affected  with  Bright's  disease.  fWidia,  in  one  case^ 
found  crystals  of  uric  acid  oollected  into  groups  the  size  of  pin-heads. 
The  cortical  substance  felt  as  if  strewed  over  with  particles  of  sand. 
Gluge,  Johnson,  and  Gkurdner  have  all  described  somewhat  similar  cases. 

The  presence  of  tubercles  appears  in  some  cases  to  be  a  cause  of  irri- 
tation of  the  kidney,  and  so  of  hypersemia  and  Bright's  disease.  Local 
impediments  to  the  return  of  blood  from  the  substance  of  the  organ,  are 
occasionally  found — e.g.,  old  clots  in  the  renal  veins,  and  enlarged  glands 
near  the  hilus  of  the  kidney  pressing  on  the  same  vessel. 

Chemical  changes  of  the  kidneys  in  Bright's  disease. 

Healthy  kidneys  contain,  according  to  Frerich's  own  researches,  from 
16 '30  to  18*0  per  cent,  of  fixed  principles,  of  which  0*63  to  1*0  per  cent 
is  fat.  One  hundred  parts  of  dried  renal  substance,  taken  from  the  cortex, 
contained  4*4  to  5*05  parts  of  a  buttery  fat. 

In  the  first  stage  of  Bright*s  disease,  as  well  as  at  the  commencement  of 
the  second,  the  fatty  element  of  the  kidney  is  not  increased  in  quantity, 
nay,  in  some  cases,  its  per  centage  appears  to  be  slightly  diminished,  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  epithelium,  and  the  presence  of  die  fibrinous 
coagula.  As  the  disease  progresses,  and  the  metamorphosis  of  the  epithe- 
lium and  fibrinous  clots  goes  on,  the  relative  proportion  of  the  fieit  increases. 
Thus,  in  one  of  Frerichs'  cases,  which  proved  fatal  in  the  second  stage, 
one  hundred  parts  of  dried  kidney  yielded  9*4  parts  of  fat,  and  in  another 
case  he  obtained  as  much  as  13*9  per  cent,  of  fiat  from  a  portion  of  dried 
cortical  substance. 

In  the  third  stage,  in  consequence  of  a  large  portion  of  the  contents  of 
the  tubules  having  been  expelled,  the  quantity  of  fat  is  less  than  in  the 
second  stage ;  thus,  in  one  case,  fatal  in  this  stage,  one  hundred  parts  of 
dried  kidney  yielded  only  4*40  parts  of  fat.  As  a  rule,  the  quantity  of  £it 
proved  to  be  present  by  chemical  analysis  is  less  than  would  have  been 
supposed  to  exist,  judging  by  the  microscopic  characters;  consequently,  no 
opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  fat  present  in  the  kidney,  should  be  given  firom 
a  microscopic  examination  alone.  Dr.  Bees's  observations  agree  on  this 
point  with  those  of  Frerichs:  thus  he  found  a  healthy  kidney  yield  1  *86 
per  cent,  of  fSat ;  an  enlarged,  greyish,  oily-looking  kidney,  2'902  per  cent, 
of  fat;  and  an  enlarged  kidney,  consider^  by  the  gentleman  who  gave  it 
him  to  be  fatty,  only  0*50  per  cent,  of  fat. 

It  is  rare  to  open  a  subject  which  during  life  suffered  from  Bright's 
disease,  without  finding  lesions  of  other  organs  than  the  kidneys.  'Riese 
lesions  may  have  been  the  cause  or  the  consequence  of  the  Bright's  disease. 
Frerichs  has  analyzed  the  appearances  found  after  death  in  the  292  fatal 
cases  previously  mentioned.     The  following  are  the  results  he  obtained. 
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Circulaiory  Orgaiu. — In  these  293  oases,  the  heart  was  hypertrophied 
99  times;  41  of  these  99  cases  were  complicated  with  disease  of  the  valves; 
in  42  there  was  simple  hypertrophy;  in  16,  atheroma  of  the  large  arteries. 

Lvrngs. — In  175  of  the  292  suhjeets,  the  lungs  were  the  seat  of  disease. 
The  most  common  lesion  was  (sdema;  this  occurred  in  75  cases,  and  in  4 
of  the  75  was  conjoined  with  c&dama  ghuidis;  in  a  majority  of  these 
cases  there  was  disease  of  the  mitral  valve.  Pneumonia  was  present  in  27, 
gangrene  of  the  Inng  in  2,  and  pulmonary  apoplexy  in  8  cases;  these  last 
8  cases  were  complicated  with  valvular  disease  of  the  heart.  Vesicular 
emphysema  was  found  in  22  cases;  and  in  37  there  were  tubercles  in 
the  Inng^. 

Liver, '^^yf  the  292  cases  referred  to,  the  liver  was  the  seat  of  cirrhosis 
in  26,  of  £fttty  degeneration  in  1 9,  and  of  carcinoma  in  1  case. 

Spleen. — In  26  of  the  292  cases  there  was  chronic,  and  in  4,  acute  en- 
largement of  the  spleen.  In  these  latter  cases,  Bright's  disease  commenced 
during  the  eoarse  of  typhus  fever. 

iSStomocA.— This  organ  was  diseased  in  31  cases.  In  24  cases,  there  was 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane;  the  majority  of  these  24  indi- 
yidnals  had  drank  to  excess.  In  3  cases  there  were  simple  chronic  ulcers 
in  this  organ,  and  in  4  carcinoma  pyhri;  in  1  case  there  was  dark 
*'  typhous"  softening  of  the  stomach. 

Central  Organs  cfthe  Nervous  St/stem. — ^In  11  of  the  cases  there  was 
apopleoda  cerebri ;  8  of  these  11,  however,  were  the  subjects  of  hyper- 
trophy and  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  and  in  2  there  was  atheromatous 
disease  of  the  arteries.  - 

In  40  cases,  the  quantity  of  fluid  under  the  arachnoid  and  in  the  lateral 
yentrides  was  increased,  but  in  10  only  was  it  considerable  in  degree;  in 
2  cases  there  was  meningitis ;  in  1  a  tumour,  supposed  to  be  of  a  carcino- 
matous nature. 

The  Serowt  Membrcmes  were  the  seat  of  inflammation  and  exudation  of 
Ijrmph  in  81  cases — ^viz.,  the  pleura  in  35,  the  peritoneum  in  33,  and  the 
pericardium  in  13  cases. 

Bones. — In  7  of  the  292  cases,  white  swelling  and  caries  existed;  in  2, 
necrosis. 

In  5  cases  there  was  sloughing  of  the  skin;  in  3,  enlargement  of  the 
hsmbar  glands,  sufficient  to  impede  the  return  of  blood  by  the  renal  vein ; 
in  1,  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  in  1,  cystitis  exstickUiva. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  Frerichs  gives  no  desmption  of  that  disease 
of  the  kidney,  to  which  Dr.  Johnson  once  proposed  to  limit  the  term 
Bright*s  disease;  and  in  an  historical  notice  appended  to  one  of  the 
sections  above  analyzed,  he  maintains  that  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
kidney,  as  a  pathological  lesion  sm  generis,  has  no  existence ;  that  when- 
ever fat  is  found  in  the  kidney,  whether  its  seat  be  the  interior  of  the 
tabuli  uriniferi,  the  epithelial  scales,  the  Malpighian  bodies,  or  the  inter- 
stitial tissue,  it  has  but  one  origin,  and  that  is  the  metamorphosis  of  pre- 
existing protein-matter.     This  is  a  question  of  great  pathological  interest. 

At  the  time  Dr.  Johnson  published  his  first  paper  on  the  subject,  the 
origin  of  free  fat,  as  a  pathological  product,  was  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood; it  was,  in  &ct,  pretty  gen^tdly  supposed  to  be  invariably  formed 
directly  by  secretion ;  to  be,  in  every  case^  the  result  of  malnutrition. 
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But  we  now  know  that  fat  is  constantly  formed  in  the  substance  of  Tarious 
tissues  and  organs^  by  a  new  arrangement  of  their  ultimate  elements,  by  a 
metamorphosis  or  degeneration  of  the  normal  protein  constituents  of  the 
part,  and  that  it  may  also  be  formed  by  the  same  process  from  protein 
matter,  the  product  of  diseased  action.  Now,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  Dr.  Johnson  included  in  the  term  fatty  kidney,  those  cases  in  which 
the  fat  was  due  to  metamorphosis  of  fibrinous  coagula^ — cases  which  bear 
a  closer  resemblance  to  a  lung  the  seat  of  advanced  pneumonic  consoli- 
dation, than  to  the  fatty  liver  to  which  he  considered  them  pathologically 
allied.  Still  the  question  remains,  whether  there  be  not  a  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  in  which  the  only  anatomical  lesion  is  the  presence  of  large 
quantities  of  fat  in  the  interior  of  the  epithelial  cells,  and  in  whidi  the  &t 
is  deposited  as  fat  from  the  first — ^a  disease  in  which  the  fat  is  produced  by 
a  pathological  process  analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with,  that  which  leads 
to  an  abnormal  deposit  of  fat  in  the  liver.  To  those  who  hold  that,  in  their 
healthy  condition,  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  kidney  contain  a  small  quan- 
tity of  fat,  the  pathological  relation  of  fatty  liver  and  one  form  of  fatty 
kidney  would  seem,  d  priori,  highly  probable;  in  both  diseases  there 
would  be  merely,  to  use  Dr.  Johnson's  term,  an  "  exaggeration*'  of  one  of 
their  normal  constituents.  But  this  problem  can  be  solved  only  by  direct 
observation ;  and  our  own  experience  certainly  leads  us  to  incline  to  the 
opinion^  that  there  does  exist  a  fatty  kidney,  such  as  that  which  Dr. 
Johnson  first  described — a  disease  in  which  the  only  lesion  able  to  be 
discovered  after  death,  is  an  abnormal  amount  of  fat  within  the  epithelial 
cells  of  the  kidney — a  disease  which  has  no  relation  to  inflammation  of 
that  organ,  even  using  the  word  inflammation  in  its  widest  sense.  The 
following  is  Dr.  Johnson's  description  of  such  a  kidney; — <'  it  is  large, 
smooth,  soft,  and  mottled,  and  scattered  over  with  hsemorrhagic  spots. 
On  a  microscopic  examination  no  inflammatory  product  can  be  detected, 
and  no  increase  in  the  number  of  the  epithelial  scales;  there  is  simply  a 
great  accumulation  of  oil-globules  in  the  epithelial  cells."  Mr.  Simon  agrees 
with  Dr.  Johnson  in  separating  the  disease  here  briefly  described^  firom 
those  diseases  of  the  organ  in  which  inflammation  or  its  products  plays  a 
part,  and  from  all  diseases  attended  with  desquamation  of  the  epithelium  of 
the  kidney,  or  with  the  exudation  of  fibrinous  or  protein  matter.  At  the 
same  time  Mr.  Simon  adds, — "  In  its  progress  this  disease  has  invariably 
appeared  to  me  to  have  the  subacute  inflammation  grafted  on  it,** — ^i.  e., 
we  suppose,  he  has  never  met  with  a  kidney  in  which  there  was  not,  in 
addition  to  fat  within  the  epithelial  cells,  protein-matter  of  new  formation^ 
or  more  or  less  desquamation  of  the  epithelium. 

Dr.  Qairdner  nowhere  in  his  treatise  adverts  to  the  possibility  of 
the  fat  found  in  the  kidney  being  the  result  of  a  metamorphosis  of 
protein-matters.  He  admits  that  in  some  cases  of  Bright*8  disease, 
he  has  found  an  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  interior  of  the  cells  constituting 
the  only  lesion.  His  Fourth  observation  refers  to  the  case  of  a  man,  in 
whose  lungs  tubercles  were  found  in  large  number  after  death.  In  this 
case  the  liver-cells  contained  an  excess  of  fat.  The  surfiice  of  the  kidneys 
was  smooth,  the  organs  themselves  of  normal  consistence ;  the  cortex  was 
of  uniform  density,  and  mottled  throughout.  On  microscopic  examina^ 
tion,  the  secreting  cells  were  seen  to  be  well  formed,  and  the  presence  of 
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an  oily  deposit  in  them  was  the  only  abnormal  appearance.     Dr.  Gairdner 
proyed  thiftt  this  substance  was  fat,  by  the  use  of  ether.     Dr.  G.  O.  Bees 
considers  that  a  large  number  of  the  kidneys  described  as  fatty,  are  really 
the  seat  of  strumous  deposit.     Whether  by  the  term  strumous  deposit,  Dr. 
Kees  means  a  deposit  of  a  specific  nature,  or  merely  fibrinous  exudation- 
matter  occurring  in  a  strumous  subject,  we  do  not  very  clearly  understand. 
Dr.  Johnson's  second  form  of  fiitty  degeneration,  in  which,  he  says,  the 
changes  characteristic  of  desquamative  nephritis  are  combined  with  those 
proper  to  his  first   form  of  fatty  degeneration,  is  clearly  referable  to 
Frerichs'  second  and  third  stages  of  £right*s  disease,  the  fat  having  its 
origin  in  the  metamorphosis  of  protein  exudation-matter;  and  to  these  two 
stages  of  the  disease  chiefly  it  is,  that  the  majority  of  the  cases  detailed  by 
Dr.  Gairdner  as  examples  of  oleo^buminous  exudation  are  to  be  referred. 
Dr.  Gkirdner  says  distinctly,  that  in  the  far  larger  proportion  of  the 
subjects  that  fell  under  his  observation  in  the  dead<house,  which,  during 
life,  had  suffered  from  albuminous  urine  and  dropsy,  the  kidneys  were  the 
seaty  not  of  a  deposit  of  oil  only,  nor  of  a  deposit  of  albuminous  matter 
only,  but  of  the  two  conjoined;   and  that  in  comparatively  few  cases  was 
the  oily  matter  limited  to  the  secreting  cells.    In  these  latter  cases,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  iat  is  deposited  as  such  in  the  interior  of  the  secreting 
celb;  and  having  no  power  to  pass  into  other  parts  of  the  organ  by  endos- 
roosis,  accumulates  at  the  spots  where  it  is  first  formed ;  being  only  found 
free  in  the  interior  of  the  tubules,  after  it  has  burst,  by  over-distension, 
the  secreting  cells. 

Dr.  Johnson  had  probably  his  first  form — i.  e.,  the  primarily  fatty  kidney, 
in  view,  when  he  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  were 
ordinarily  free  from  fat,  when  the  tubuli  generally  were  the  seat  of 
extensive  and  pretty  uniform  fatty  degeneration ;  and  Drs.  Frerichs  and 
Gairdner  had  probably  Dr.  Johnson's  second  form  of  fatty  kidney 
before  them,  when  they  described  the  Malpighian  bodies  as  frequently  the 
seat  of  oleo-albuminous  matter.  In  the  latter  case,  the  protein-matter 
primarily  exuded,  coagulating  around  the  vascular  coil  of  the  Malpighian 
body,  or  surrounding  the  capsule,  undergoes  fatty  degeneration;  while  in 
the  former  case,  the  fat,  being  limited  to  the  cells,  can  accumulate  to  a  very 
trifling  extent  only  in  the  interior  of  the  Malpighian  capsule. 

If  future  research  confirm  what  past  investigations  have  rendered  highly 
probable — viz.,  that  there  is  a  disease  of  the  kidney  (comparatively  rare, 
however,  in  which  the  only  anatomical  lesion  is  the  presence  of  fat  in  its 
secreting  cells,  and  that  the  fat  in  these  cases  is  formed  directly,  and  is  not 
the  result  of  a  metamorphosis  of  protein  exudation-matter,  then  the  merit 
of  having  pointed  out  that  affeq^ion  will  belong  to  Dr.  Johnson;  for  although 
Ganstatt,  Gluge,  and  several  other  German  observers,  had  previously 
demonstrated  the  existence  of  free  fat  within  the  tubules  of  the  kidney,  yet 
he  was  the  first  who  described  a  case  in  which  the  fat  was  limited  to  the 
interior  of  the  secreting  cells ;  and  it  is  this  form  of  fatty  kidney  only, 
which  can  be  considered  as  a  disease  differing  in  toto  from  congestion  or 
nephritis.  Dr.  Johnson  has  also  described  certain  other  pathological  states 
of  the  kidney,  in  which,  he  says,  the  epithelial  cells  are  thrown  off  from  the 
interior  of  the  tubules  in  large  quantities.  This  diseased  condition  he 
likens  to  desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  and  to  the  shedding  of  the  epithelium 
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in  some  forms  of  bronchitis.  He  terms  the  disease  itself  desqnami^Te 
nephritis.  The  disease  of  the  kidney  which  follows  scarlet  fever  is,  acoord- 
ing  to  Dr.  Johnson,  acute  desquamative  nephritis ;  but  he  admits  tliat 
fibrinous  casts  of  tubes  and  blood-discs  are  passed  with  the  urine  in  large 
numbers  ;  and  we  have  seen  that  it  is  to  the  separation  of  these  clots  from 
the  tubules,  that  Frerichs  ascribes  the  detachment  of  the  epithelium.  With 
reference  to  the  existence  of  a  disease  in  which  the  quantity  of  epithelium 
thrown  off  from  the  tubes  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  t^e  oomber  of  the 
casts  of  tubes  in  the  urine,  Dr.  Gkirdner  s  observadons  confirm  those  of 
Dr.  Johnson. 

From  the  account  of  the  anatomical  charadicrs  of  Brigkt*s  disease  giv«tt 
by  Frerichs  and  others,  it  seems  probable  that  either  of  the  subjoiiied 
morbid  products  may  be  found  in  the  kidneys  of  those  who  daring  life 
suffered  from  the  symptoms  of  that  affection,  and  that  each  of  these  pro- 
ducts presents  the  following  peculiariUes  with  reference  to  its  seat 

Ist.  Fat  limited  to  the  interior  of  the  cells  lining  the  tubules.  Patho- 
logically this  disease  is  allied  to  the  fatty  liver ;  and  as  the  cells  lining  the 
Malpighian  capsules  are  exceedingly  flat,  but  little  fat  can  accomalate  in 
their  interior  ;  hence,  in  this  form  of  Bright's  disease,  the  Malpighian 
bodies  are  nearly  or  quite  unaffected.  Johnson  and  Todd  had  prdbably 
this  disease  before  them,  when  they  affirmed  that  Malpighian  bodies  were 
anatomically  normal  in  Bright*8  disease. 

2nd.  Lymph  capable  of  fibrillating,  and  subsequently  of  contracting. 

3rd.  Lymph  susceptible  of  development  into  fibre-cells,  fusiform  fibres, 
and  ultimately  true  fibres. 

These  forms  of  exudation-matter  have  for  their  especial  seat  the  inter- 
tubular  tissue.  Pathologically,  the  disease  characterized  by  their  presence 
is  allied  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  Johnson,  Simon,  and  Glairdner,  refer 
the  fibrous  tissue  found  in  atrophied  and  other  kidneys  to  the  remains  of 
the  basement-membrane  of  the  tubules.  Henle  and  Frerichs,  whose  state- 
ments in  this  particular  our  own  observations  fully  support,  have  detailed 
cases  in  which  they  think  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  new  fibrous  tissue 
had  been  formed.  These  observers  were  fiiUy  aware  of  the  close  resem- 
blance borne  by  the  collapsed  tubules  to  fibrous  tissue.  Dr.  Gardner  has 
described  a  diseased  state  of  the  kidney,  which,  he  says,  consists  primarily 
in  obliteration  of  the  capillary  system  of  vessels  throughout  the  organ. 
Kidneys  thus  affected  are  said  by  Dr.  Ckirdner  to  be  pale,  heavy,  and 
voluminous,  abnormally  firm  and  elastic,  their  surface  furrowed  or 
botryoidal,  and  their  capsule  more  firmly  adherent  than  in  health.  When 
examined  microscopically,  the  tubules  are  seen  to  be  free  from  any  deposit; 
the  fibrous  tissue  between  the  tubules  always  appears  somewhat  exagge- 
rated. Very  little  injection  can  be  passed  into  the  capillaries  of  the 
cortical  substance.  The  increased  size  and  weight  of  these  kidneys  seem 
to  us  to  speak  strongly  against  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Qairdntf 
with  respect  to  their  pathological  condition.  Obliteration  of  their  capilla- 
ries could  not  account  for  these  changes  in  their  physical  characters. 
These  kidneys,  which  he  names  waxy,  we  believe  to  be  identical  with  those 
described  by  Henle  and  by  Frerichs  as  the  seat  of  the  development  of 
fibrous  tissue  between  the  tubules;  and  the  failure  of  injection  to  have  been 
due  to  the  compression  of  the  vessels  by  the  new  tissue. 
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4t;h.  Exudation-matter  capable  only  of  granulating,  and  peculiarly  prone 
in  the  kidney,  as  elsewhere,  to  undergo  fatty  degeneration  or  metamor- 
phosis. This  constitutes  the  most  common  form  of  Bright's  disease.  The 
morbid  product  frequently  occupies  all  parts  of  the  gland — ^the  interior  of 
the  secreting  cells,  Uie  tubules,  the  Malpighian  capsules,  and  the  tissue 
between  the  tubules.  It  was  probably  kidneys  of  this  description  which 
Ganstatt  and  Th.  heboid,*  Toynbee,  Hessling,  &c.,  had  under  observation, 
when  they  stated  that  the  Malpighian  bodies  were  filled  with  amorphous 
or  grannkur  fibrinous  nmtter  in  Bright*s  disease. 

But  we  return  to  our  analysis  of  Frerichs'  work.  Having  concluded  the 
description  of  the  anatomical  lesions  found  after  death  from  Bright*8 
disease,  he  gives  in  the  third  chapter  a  general  sketch  of  the  affection  in  its 
acute  and  chronic  forms ;  the  type  of  the  acute  form  being  those  cases  of 
general  anasarca  with  albumen  in  the  urine,  which  occur  after  scarlet 
fever,-  or  exposure  to  cold  and  wet;  of  the  chronic,  those  cases  which 
comrmence  insidiously,  or  in  which  the  general  febrile  disturbance  that 
acoompanies  the  disease  at  the  outset  subsides,  while  the  anasarca  and  the 
albummons  urine  continue. 

The  F<mrth  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  special 
83rmptoms,  in  the  following  order : 

let.  The  Symptoms  of  Disordered  Uropoesis. — Pain  is  sometimes  expe- 
rienced in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  on  pressure  or  movement  only ;  at 
other  timcH  it  arises  spontaneously.  The  character  of  the  pain  is  ordinarily 
dull.  Almost  constantly  present  in  the  acute,  it  is  observed  only  at  the 
outset  of  the  chronic  form.  The  left  kidney  is  usually  more  sensitive  to 
pressure  than  the  right,  because  it  is  more  readily  reached  by  the  hand. 

Passing  by  a  short  section  on  the  symptoms  elicited  by  percussion  and 
palpation,  and  one  on  frequent  micturition,  we  come  to  an  able  section  on 
the  changes  in  the  urine  itself.  These  changes  affect  both  its  quality  and 
quantity.  In  the  acute  disease,  the  urine  is,  as  a  rule,  bloody,  and  of  a 
dirty  brown  colour ;  on  standing,  it  lets  fall  a  thick  sediment,  consisting 
dridSy  of  distended  blood-discs;  in  addition,  however,  it  contains  mucous 
corpuscles,  epithelium  from  the  bladder,  ureters,  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
as  well  as  cylindrical  bodies  measuring  ^  to  ^  of  a  line  in  breadth,  and 
^  to  4  of  a  line  in  length.  These  cylinders — the  casts  of  tubes  described 
by  Na8se,t  Henle,:^  ^^^  Simon§  —  are  formed  of  amorphous  fibrin. 
Whether  they  have  their  origin  in  exudation  complicated  with  haemorrhage, 
or  are  clots  of  blood  simply,  may  be  determined  by  their  colour,  and  the 
number  of  blood-discs  present.  Crystals  of  the  salts  of  uric  acid,  uric  acid, 
and  oxalate  of  lime,  are  sometimes  found  imbedded  in  the  fibrin.  At  the 
outset  a  copious  lateritious  sediment,  composed  chiefly  of  the  salts  of  uric 
acid,  is  ofien  present.  In  some  cases  the  fibrin  does  not  coagulate, 
Frerichs  says,  until  after  it  reaches  the  bladder,  or  even  until  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  urine. 

The  urine  nrelj  continue  bloody  until  the  termination  of  the  disease. 
The  fibrinous  cylinders  or  casts  of  tubes  are  at  first  studded  with  epithe- 
Imm  scales  or  their  nuclei ;  if,  however,  the  exudation  go  on  more  rapidly 
than  the  new  epithelium  can  be  produced,  then  they  are  homogeneous ; 
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these  latter  oasts,  on  account  of  their  pale  oontoor,  easily  escape  ohB^rm- 
tiou. 

The  quantity  of  the  urine  in  the  acute  form  is  diminished.  Its  re-actum  is 
add ;  its  specific  gravity  usually  raised ;  Rees  says  it  is  rarely  lower  thanlOl  7 ; 
Frerichsonce  found  it  1032;  Christison,  1046;  and  Heller,  1047.  Albamen 
is  present  in  considerahle  quantity  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease. 
At  the  outset,  it  is  usually  smaller  in  quantity  than  at  a  later  period. 
According  to  Frerichs*  own  observations,  the  quantity  of  albumen  Taries 
from  8-2  to  12-5;  17*5  to  24-8  per  1000;  Becquerel  found  119;  Simon, 
150,  180,  and  33-61 ;  Christison,  27-0;  Heller,  15-0;  Schmidt,  7-86— 
21-87  ;  Gorup,  20  17  per  1000.  The  quantity  of  albumen  passed  in  the 
24  hours  varies  from  77-5  to  387*5  grains;  usually  it  amounts  to  frem 
124  to  232-5  grains. 

The  quantity  of  the  fibrinous  cylinders  cannot  be  readily  appreciated,  in 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  epithelium,  &c.  In  one  case  in  which  the 
cylinders  constituted  the  chief  part  of  the  sediment,  Freridis  found  the 
latter  amount  to  6*0  per  1000.  The  other  constituents  of  the  urine,  m 
the  acute  form  of  Bright's  disease,  are  considerably  diminished  in  quantity; 
the  actual  diminution  will  depend  on  the  number  of  the  urinary  tubules 
blocked  up  by  the  fibrinous  coagula.  Frerichs  found  the  urea  vary  in 
four  observations  from  7-9  to  14-2  per  1000.  In  24  hours  the  quimtity  of 
urea  passed  ranged  between  115  and  192  grains.  The  uric  add,  although 
it  is  frequently  diminished  in  quantity,  is  by  no  means  constantly  so.  lie 
inorganic  constituents  of  the  urine  are,  also, dmost  always  less  abundant  than 
in  health,  especially  the  common  salt ;  of  the  latter,  Heller  could  frequently 
only  find  a  trace.  As  soon  as  the  febrile  symptoms  cease,  and  the  diet  is 
changed,  this  abnormity  in  a  great  part  disappears,  even  although  the  local 
affection  continues  to  progress. 

In  the  chronic  form  of  Bright's  disease,  the  urine  is  ordinarily  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  and  slightly  turbid.  The  peculiar  aromatic  smell  of  healthy 
urine  is  replaced  by  an  insipid  odour,  resembling  that  of  weak  broth ;  Dr. 
Walshe  has  compared  this  odour  to  that  of  whey.  On  standing,  the  urine 
lets  fall  some  of  the  matters  on  which  its  turbidity  depended ;  the  deposit 
consists  of  pavement-epithelium,  the  secreting  cells  of  the  urinary  tubules, 
and  fibrinous  cylinders.  The  latter  are  sometimes  studded  with  epithelial 
scales,  and  sometimes  contain  fat-globules.  The  transparency  of  the  casts 
varies  with  the  time  they  have  remained  in  the  tubules.  If  an  acute 
attack  be  engrafted  on  the  chronic  disease,  then  blood-discs  and  clots 
entangling  the  same  again  appear  in  the  urine.  Should  pus  be  formed 
in  the  kidney,  which  is  rare,  pus-corpusdes  will  be  found  enclosed  in  the 
fibrinous  coagula. 

Frerichs  considers  that  the  amount  of  the  fibrinous  coagula,  and  of  the 
albumen,  afford  an  approximative  criterion  of  the  intensity  of  the  exudative 
process.  The  fibrinous  coagula  in  the  urine  are,  he  says,  true  indicators 
of  the  process  going  on  in  the  kidney.  Lehmann  describes*  very  trans- 
parent, hollow,  cylindrical  bodies  foimd  in  the  urine  in  Bright's  disease^ 
which  he  considers  to  be  the  membrana  propria  of  the  urinary  tubtdea 
Frerichs,  with  justice,  says  these  are  merely  hollow  fibrinous  coagula;  they 
are  rendered  more  transparent  by  acetic  add,  while  the  basement-membnuie 
b  unaffected  by  that  re-agent.     Frerichs  never  saw  a  case,  such  as  Bayer 
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describes^  in  which  the  turbidity  of  the  urine  was  removed  by  ether.  The 
re-action  of  the  urine  is  usually  faintly  acid,  sometimes  neutral,  rarely 
alkaline.  In  1  only  of  41  cases  observed  by  our  author,  was  the  urine 
alkaline.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the 
chronic  form  varies  from  1004  to  1012.  If,  however,  a  local  inflamma- 
tion be  set  up,  then  the  specific  gravity  is  raised.  The  quantity  of  the 
urine  is  generally  large,  and  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  often 
exceeds  greatly  the  amount  drank ;  at  times,  however,  it  is  considerably 
diminished,  in  consequence  of  an  increase  in  the  dropsical  effusion,  or  in 
company  with  the  phenomena  of  ursemic  intoxication.  The  largest  quan- 
tity that  Frerichs  has  found  on  record,  as  passed  in  24  hours,  is  192  ounces; 
the  case  was  one  of  Pfeufers,*  and  the  patient  was  taking  diuretics:  the 
smallest  quantity  is  less  than  an  ounce  (Ghristison).  The  urine  is  always 
po<Hr  in  fixed  constituents,  particularly  in  urea  and  uric  acid ;  the  salts,  too, 
are  considerably  below  the  standard  of  health.  The  quantity  of  the 
albumen  varies  from  2*5  to  15'0  per  1000,  and  from  46  to  310  grains  in 
24  hours,  ordinarily  ranging  between  93  and  186  grains  in  24  hours.  Dr. 
Benoe  Jones  gives  45  grains  and  5  drachms  as  tiie  extremes ;  and  1^  to  3 
drachms  aa  the  average  quantity  passed  in  24  hours. t  Although  the  albumen 
18  usually  most  abundant,  as  shown  by  Ghristison,  at  the  outset  of  the 
disease,  yet  the  reverse  is  true  in  some  cases.  It  is,  according  to  Frerichs, 
not  the  duration  of  the  disease  which  determines  the  quantity  of  albumen 
passed  with  the  urine,  but  the  activity  of  the  local  process.  Careful 
watching  of  the  amount  of  albumen  passed  in  the  urine  is,  then,  he 
adds,  indispensable  for  the  prognosis  and  the  treatment.  Cases  sometimes 
occur  in  which  the  albumen  disappears,  at  the  same  time  that  the  detach- 
ment of  the  cylindrical  coagula  (casts  of  tubes)  continues ;  the  latter  are 
then  of  the  greatest  weight  in  forming  a  diagnosis. 

The  quantity  of  urea  is  always  below  the  standard  of  health,  not  only  as 
to  the  per-centage,  but  also  as  to  the  amount  excreted  in  24  hours.  Frerichs 
found  in  37  analyses,  that  the  quantity  of  urea  in  1000  parts  of  urine 
varied  from  1*57  to  16*72  parts,  the  usual  range  being  between  3  and  7 
parts.  From  15  to  263  grains  of  urea  were  excreted  in  24  hours,  the 
amount  generally  varying  between  46*5  and  124  grains.  Ordinarily  the 
quantity  diminishes  as  the  disease  advances.  Yet  to  this,  also,  there  are 
exceptions.  The  dinunution  in  the  uric  acid  is  less  considerable,  and  less 
constant  than  in  the  urea.  The  quantity  varied  in  Frerichs*  analyses  from 
0*2  to  1*4  per  1000 ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  between  0*2  and  0*6  per  1000 ; 
the  amount  of  uric  acid  excreted  in  24  hours  ranged  from  4*2  to  19*7 
grains,  the  average  being  7  grains. 

The  extractive  matters  and  the  salts  also  experience,  in  the  course  of 
chronic  Bright*s  disease,  more  or  less  diminution  in  quantity.  This,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  constant.  The  alkaline  and  earthy  salts  appear  about 
equally  diminished.  Frerichs  found  the  quantity  of  these  salts  to  vary 
from  1*3  to  19*35  per  1000;  the  quantity  passed  in  twenty-four  hours  being 
between  62  and  399  grains. — ^Thus,  these  salts  were  usually  under  the 
physiological  mean,  but  were  also  many  times  above  it.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  various  complications  which  occur  in  the  course  of 
Bright's  disease,  modify  considerably  the  constitution  of  the  urine. 
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AUeraUona  in  the  CamposUion  of  the  Blood.^^lTi  the  first  stage  of  the 
lu:ute  form,  the  blood  drawn  has  usually  a  bufij  coat;  a  fiact  long  knowa. 
The  serum  is  frequently  more  or  less  milky.  Turbidity  of  the  aemu 
generally  may  be  due — 1st,  to  colourless  corpuscles  being  suspended  in 
the  serum;  2ndly,  to  the  presence  of  finely  divided  fat;  and,  drdly,  to  the 
diffusion  through  the  serum  of  an  albuminous  substance  in  the  form,  of 
minute  molecules,  Zimmerman's  molecular  fibrin.  The  last-mentioned  canse 
of  turbidity  was  first  pointed  out  by  Simon  and  Scherer.  By  whidi  of  these 
causes  is  the  turbidity  of  the  serum  in  Bright's  disease  produced!  In  one 
of  three  cases  examined  by  Frerichs,  fat  was  the  cause  of  the  turbidity; 
the  milkiness  was  removed  by  ether ;  in  the  two  remaining  cases,  the  tur- 
bidity was  due  to  the  presence  of  protein-molecules;  ether  had  no  effect  on 
it ;  carbonate  of  potash,  nitre,  &c.,  rendered  the  serum  completely  dear.  It 
follows,  from  these  and  similar  observations  previously  made  by  Bayer, 
Christison,  Simon,  and  Scherer,  that  the  turbidity  of  the  serum  in  Brigfat's 
disease  is  sometimes  due  to  suspended  &t,  and  sometimes  to  the  presence  of 
albuminous  molecules.  The  ultimate  cause,  Frerichs  observes,  is  the  same 
apparently  in  both  casea^— viz.,  diminished  alkalescence  of  the  blood,  by 
which,  in  the  one  case,  the  albuminate  of  soda  is  decomposed,  and  finely 
granular  albumen  separated;  in  the  other  case,  saponified  £ftt  is  set  free. 
The  faintly  alkaline  reaction  of  the  turbid  serum,  Frerichs  considers,  sup- 
ports this  explanation. 

The  spedfic  gravity  of  the  serum,  and  the  amount  of  its  solid  consti- 
tuents, are,  at  the  outset  of  the  disease,  nearly  normal;  but  both  quiokly 
fall,  as  albumen  passes  away  with  the  urine.  If,  as  frequently  happens^ 
copious  dropsical  effusions  occur  at  the  same  time,  the  thinning  of  the 
serum  follows  still  more  rapidly.  It  is  the  albumen  especially,  which  is 
diminished  in  quantity. 

In  the  case  of  a  woman^  est  21,  suffering  from  anasarca  of  dght  days* 
duration — the  anasarca  being  the  consequence  of  scarlet  fever — Freridis 
found  the  specific  gravity  of  the  serum  1019,  and  from  1000  parts  of  the 
same  serum  he  obtained  only  51*7  parts  of  albumen.  The  fat,  salts,  luad 
extractive  matters  remain  nearly  normal.  The  fat  appears  even,  ooca^ 
sionally,  somewhat  increased.  A  greater  amount  of  urea  is  found  in  the 
serum  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  than  in  healthy  blood.  Christisoa 
detected  an  excess  of  urea  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  disease;  and  the 
occurrence  of  uremic  symptoms  before  that  date  proves  that  the  urea  may 
accumulate  in  the  blood  in  a  yet  shorter  time.  There  is  no  diminution  in 
the  number  of  the  red  corpuscles  at  the  outset  of  the  disease,  or  no  greater 
than  there  is  in  all  febrile  affections  as  a  consequence  of  altered  diet. 

The  fibrin  in  this  stage  is  often  greatly  increased;  yet  its  quantity  is 
sometimes  normal. 

In  the  farther  progress  of  the  disease,  the  clot  becomes  smaller;  the 
buffy  coat  disappears,  and  only  recurs  if  intercurrent  inflammation  of 
parenchymatous  organs  or  serous  membranes  is  set  up.  The  serum 
is  more  abundant,  and  at  times  appears  milky.  The  density  of  the 
serum  and  the  amount  of  its  solid  constituents  are,  as  a  rule,  diminished. 
In  some  cases,  when,  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  the  amount  of  albumen 
passed  by  the  kidneys  diminishes,  and  the  dropsical  effusions  disappear, 
the  serum  again  becomes  heavier,  and  its  albumen  attains  to  nearly^  or 
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eren  completely  its  normal  amount.  Frerichs  says,  that  the  results 
obtained  by  analyses  of  the  blood,  are  in  opposition  to  Christison's 
opinion,  that  the  serum  during  the  middle  period  of  the  disease  resumes 
its  normal  constitution.  The  fibrin,  after  the  first  sta<^e,  is  normal  in 
quantity;  any  subsequent  increase  in  this  constituent,  Frerichs  considers 
due  to  an  exacerbation  of  the  local  disease,  or  to  a  fresh  pathological 
action  being  set  up. 

The  blood-corpuscles  diminish  as  the  disease  progresses,  frequently 
unking  to  a  third  of  their  normal  mean.  This  diminution  in  the  blood- 
disos  advances  gradually,  as  Christison  pointed  out,  with  the  advancing 
disease.  There  is  no  relation  between  the  number  of  the  blood-discs  and 
the  quantity  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  serum. 

With  reference  to  the  quantity  of  inorganic  salts,  extractive  matter, 
and  fat  in  the  blood,  in  chronic  Bright*s  disease,  comparatively  few  obser- 
vations have  been  made.  Scherer  found  the  extractive  matters  increased; 
a  mean  of  six  analyses  gave  about  2*4  parts  for  a  thousand  parts  of  blood. 
Frerichs  obtained  in  one  case  1*86,  and  in  a  second,  1-42  parts  of  fat,  from 
1 000  parts  of  blood.  Becquerel  and  Bodier  found  the  fat  increased,  in 
one  case  being  2*67  per  1000,  while  in  another  it  was  in  nearly  normal 
proportion,  1*56  per  1000.     Scherer  observed  no  increase  in  the  fat. 

The  quantity  of  the  salts  of  the  blood  continues  normal,  or  experiences 
a  slight  increase.  In  Scherer*s  analyses  they  varied  from  8-8  to  10 '2 8 
per  1000;  the  mean  gave  an  increase  of  1*2  per  1000.  Schmidt*s  analyses 
likewise  showed  a  slight  increase  in  the  salts ;  he  found  in  Bright*s  disease 
10*93  and  10*44|;  the  normal  amount,  according  to  the  same  observer, 
bemg  from  9*99  to  10*45.  Bees  obtained  only  7-5,  7*0,  and  6*5,  alkaline 
salts  from  1000  parts  of  blood. 

The  amount  of  the  excrementitious  constituents  of  the  urine  retained 
in  the  blood,  is  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  urinary  secretion.  Heller 
obtained  from  one  case  1*74,  and  from  another,  1*85  p.  m.  of  urea;  Bright 
and  Babington,  from  1000  parts  of  serum,  which  contained  only  50  parts  of 
albumen,  15  parts  of  urea.  Bees  found  as  a  maximum  0*5,  as  a  minimum 
0*209  parts  of  urea  in  1000  parts  of  serum.  Christison  states,  that  during 
the  middle  period  of  the  disease,  the  urea  disappears,  to  recur  in  large 
quantities  in  the  last  stage.  Frerichs  considers  that  the  quantity  of  urea 
in  the  blood  depends,  not  on  the  stage  of  the  disease,  but  on  the  more  or 
less  free  secretion  of  the  urine.  Garrod  has  recently  pointed  out*  the  pre- 
sence of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  in  Bright's  disease;  in  one  case  he  found 
0*037  parts  in  1000  of  serum,  and  in  two  other  cases,  0012  and  0027 
respectively. 

The  blood  in  the  chronio  form  of  Brighfs  disease  is,  then,  generally 
characterized — 

Ist.  By  a  normal,  under  some  circumstances  increased,  quantity  of  fibrin. 
2nd.  By  a  diminution  of  the  albumen  in  the  serum,  varying  in  amount 

according  to  the  state  of  the  urinary  excretion. 
3rd.  By  a  progressively  advancing  diminution  of  the  red  discs, 
4th.  By  a  slight  increase  in  the  soluble  salts. 
5th.  By  more  or  less  accumulation  of  the  excrementitious  constituents 

of  the  urine. 

*  Medico-Chimrfical  Trausactiont,  toI.  zxxl. 
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In  the  acate  form,  shortly  after  the  oommencement  of  the  disease — 

1st.  By  an  increase  in  the  fibrin. 

2nd.  By  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  albumen. 

3rd.  By  the  presence  of  urea. 

Analyses  of  the  blood  have  thrown  no  light  on  the  genesis  of  the  loeal 
disease.  The  deviation  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  is  the  consequence 
of  the  abnormal  urinary  excretion.  We  can  readily  understand  why  the 
albumen  of  the  serum  is  diminished  in  quantity,  and  why  the  ezcrementi- 
tious  elements  of  the  urine  are  retained  in  the  blood.  It  is  more  difficult 
to  point  out  the  cause  of  the  progressive  diminution  of  the  blood-eorpuseies; 
fiees'  well-known  views  on  this  subject  Frerichs  considers  purely  hypo* 
thetical.  Although  incapable  of  explaining  the  pathogenesis  of  BrightVs 
disease,  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  the  blood  offer  a  reasonable  expkina- 
tion  of  many  of  its  symptoms. 

Hctbitus  of  the  Fcitient, — The  profound  alteration  in  the  composition  of 
the  blood  in  firight's  disease  gives  a  peculiar  aspect  to  the  patient,  from 
which  the  experienced  physician  may,  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  arrive 
at  the  diagnosis.  The  skin  has  a  greyish-white  hue,  sometimes  bordering 
on  yellow ;  the  pallid  face  is  puffed,  particularly  under  the  eyes ;  there  is 
an  expression  of  indifference  and  apathy;  and  the  mobility  of  the  carriage 
is  gone.  These  peculiarities  are  not  present  unless  the  composition  of  the 
blood  deviates  considerably  from  t^at  of  health,  and  efiusion  of  serosity 
into  the  cellular  tissue  has  taken  place. 

Dropsy, — As  Bright  himself  pointed  out,  the  disease  may  be,  during  its 
whole  course,  unattended  by  effusion  of  the  least  trace  of  s^osity  into  the 
cellular  tissue,  or  the  serous  cavities.  Frerichs  remarks  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  state  in  what  proportion  of  cases  serous  effusion  is  absent,  because 
its  occurrence  ,is  so  often  overlooked,  those  cases  which  present  it  being 
frequently  set  down  as  typhus,  apoplexy,  &c. ;  and  even  in  the  subject,  the 
lesions  of  the  kidney  are  often  of  a  kind  readily  passed  by  unheeded.  In 
all  statistical  tables,  therefore,  this  class  of  cases  has  too  low  a  figure 
affixed.  Of  430  cases  of  Bright*s  disease  collected  by  Frerichs  from 
various  sources,  54,  or  nearly  one-eighth,  never  had  dropsy.  The  seat  of 
the  dropsy  often  changes ;  at  one  time  the  serous  'infiltration  is  seated  in 
the  head  and  upper  extremides;  then,  disappearing  from  those  parts,  it 
may  occupy  the  abdomen,  thorax,  dbc,  or  the  reverse.  Sudden  increase 
of  the  effusion  is  sometimes  observed,  particularly  after  exposure  to  cold, 
or  diminution  of  the  urinary  secretion.  A  current  of  air  falling  on  a  part, 
even  though  for  a  short  time  only,  suffices  to  render  it,  after  a  few  hours, 
cadematous. 

Erysipelatous  redness,  excoriation,  and,  ultimately,  moist  gangrene, 
frequently  occur  on  parts  of  the  skin  greatly  stretched  by  subcutaneous 
effusion,  or  exposed  to  pressure.  In  the  further  progress  of  the  case, 
effusion  of  serosity  takes  place  into  the  serous  cavities,  the  parenchyma  of 
the  lung,  or  the  meshes  of  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  velum  pendulum 
palati,  pharynx,  lig.  ary-epiglottica,  and  vocal  cords  (oedema  glottidis^. 
Anasarca  is  the  most  frequent  form  of  dropsy  in  Bright*s  disease.  It  is 
never  absent  when  lesion  of  the  kidney  is  the  primary  affection.  Ascites, 
the  next  most  common  form,  rarely  attains  to  a  great  amount,  unless  tbe 
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disease  of  the  kidney  be  accompanied  by  cirrhosis  of  the  liver^  or  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart.  Next  to  ascites,  hydrothoraz  is  the  most  common 
variety  of  dropsy  in  Bright*s  disease ;  the  effusion  usually  occupies  both  sides 
of  the  thorax,  though  there  is  generally,  Frerichs  thinks,  a  larger  amount  of 
fluid  in  the  left  than  in  the  right  pleura.  A  frequent  accompaniment  of 
hydrothorax  is  osdema  of  the  lung.  This  lesion  is  chiefly  found  in  cases 
of  Bright*s  disease  complicated  with  insufficiency  or  stenosis  of  the  mitral 
valve.  Considerable  efiiision  of  serosity  into  the  pericardium  was  present 
in  3  of  69  cases  of  Bright*8  disease  examined  by  Malmsten,  and  in  1 1  of 
100  eases  observed  by  Bright  himself.  CEdema  glottidis  is  yet  more  rare. 
It  is  extremely  uncommon  to  find  efiiision  into  the  cranial  cavity,  or  oedema 
of  the  brain-substance,  sufficient  to  explain  the  suppression  of  the  cerebral 
fonctions. 

As  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the  fluid  effused  in  Bright's  disease, 
it  differs  in  some  essential  points  from  that  found  in  other  cases  of  dropsy. 
The  poverty  of  the  serum  of  the  blood  in  albumen,  its  relative  richness  in 
salts,  as  well  as  the  retention  of  urea  in  it,  must  be  exhibited  also  in  the 
dropsical  fluid;  in  fact,  these  abnormities  are  more  marked  in  that,  than 
in  the  blood  itself :  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  diffusion  would  lead  us 
to  expect  this.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  effiised  fluid  varies  between 
lOOd  and  1012;  the  amount  of  its  solid  constituents  is  small;  the  salts 
are  nearly  as  abundant  as  in  the  blood  itself;  the  albuminous  constituent 
of  the  effused  fluids  in  Bright*s  disease  is,  as  a  rule,  smaller  than  in  other 
cases  of  dropsy. 

The  capillaries  of  some  parts,  under  the  same  circumstances,  constantly 
pour  out  a  fluid  richer  in  albumen  than  those  of  other  parts.  This  law 
was  first  closely  fixed  by  Schmidt.  Frerichs  gives  the  following  table  in 
support  of  it  (p.  81): 

1000  parts  qf  fluid  contained — 


.             « 

PLEUILA. 

PERITONEUM. 

Albumen 

28-50 

26-12 

• 

25-64 

24-9 

23-8 

11-32 

3-92 

Salts     . 

7-66 

7-64 

8-30 

7-82 

10-8 

9-77 

9-03 

Schmidt 

Schmidt 

Frerichs 

Frerichs 

Marchand 

Schmidt 

Schuildt 

•        • 

CBAVIAL  CAVITT. 

SUBCUTANEOUS  CELLULAB  TISSUE. 

Albumen    , 

10-03 

7-98 

7-0 

5-42 

3-60 

Salts     .    . 

•         ■ 

9-69 

8-46 

9-1 

15-62 

7-70 

Schmidt 

Schmidt 

Simon 

HeUer 

Schmidt 

As  Lchmann  showed,  this  rule  only  holds  true  so  long  as  the  conditions 
of  effusion  are  the  same.    If  there  co-exist  with  the  dis^e  of  the  kidneys^ 
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an  impediment  to  the  circulation  or  inflammatory  stasis,  then  the  albumea 
increases  in  quantity.  Thus,  the  abdomen  being  punctured  in  ascites  from 
Brigbt*s  disease,  Lehmann  found  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  removed 
was  lOOo,  two  days  after  it  rose  to  1011*5;  the  examination  of  the  body 
after  death  demonstrated  the  existence  of  peritonitia  One  peculiarity  of 
the  dropsical  fluid  in  Bright's  disease  arises  from  the  admixture  of  urea. 
Urea  was  first  detected  in  the  fluid  removed  from  the  peritoneum  by  Nyateoj 
in  1810;  it  is  now  rarely  sought  for  without  being  discovered;  at  the  same 
time,  Frerichs  remarks  that  he  has  frequently  found  it  replaced,  in  dropsical 
fluids  removed  from  the  dead  body,  by  carbonate  of  amm<onia.  FrericW 
own  observations  lead  him  to  the  conolusioDi  that  the  quantity  of  urea  is 
always  greater  in  the  dropsical  fluid  than  in  the  blood 

The  largest  quantity  of  urea  which  has  been  found  in  the  fluid  ^used 
in  Bright's  disease  is  4*2  per  1000  (Marchand);  Frerichs  himself  obtaine4 
1  *62, 1*05, 1  '45 ;  Eees  only  0-415  and  0*15.  Frerichs  has  repeatedly  sought 
for  uric  acid  in  the  effused  fluids,  but  hitherto  without  success. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  with  reference  to  the  genesis  of  the 
dropsy  in  Bright*s  disease,  arrived  at  by  our  author : 

Ist*  Acute  dropsy — e.  g.,  post  scarlatinam,  &c. — ^has  the  same  cause  as 
the  kidney  disease;  it  is  the  consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  capillaries  of 
the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  excited  by  exposure  to  cold. 

2nd*  In  the  course  of  Bright*s  disease,  the  thinning  of  the  blood  causes 
great  predisposition  to  dropsy.  Trifling  circumstances  are  then  sufficient 
to  determine  the  occurrence  of  serous  eflusion. 

3rd.  Organic  disease  of  the  heart,  liver,  <bc,  by  offering  an  impediment 
to  the  onward  current  of  the  blood,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  the  dropsy, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  kidney-diseftse.  Hydnemia  favours  the 
occurrence  of  dropsy,  but  the  latter  may  ensue  ind^endently  of  the 
former. 

Changes  m  tlie  Function  of  the  Skin. — ^When  the  disease  commences 
suddenly,  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry ;  when  gradually,  the  skin  from  the 
outset  is  pale  and  cool.  General  perspiration  can  rarely  be  excited  by 
diaphoretics ;  partial  sweats  are  common.  The  perspiration  contains  urea, 
or  the  products  of  its  decomposition.  This  fact  explains  the  cause  of  the 
urinous  odour  of  the  perspiration  in  suppression  of  urine.  Sebastiani 
states  tliat  the  perspiration  is  either  neutral,  or  it  contains  much  carbonate 
of  ammonia.  In  four  of  forty  cases  observed  by  Frerichs,  the  patients 
complained  of  a  troublesome  itching  of  the  skin,  increased  at  night;  Siebert 
made  a  similar  observation. 

UrasmUi,  or  UramUc  Intosdcation. — ^This  is  one  of  the  most  original  and 
important  sections  in  Frerichs*  work.  A  train  of  symptoms  frequently 
arises  in  Bright's  disease,  due  to  the  contamination  of  the  blood  with  the 
excrementitious  constituents  of  the  urine.  There  are  two  forms  of  unemia, 
acute  and  chronic  Early  in  Bright's  disease,  patients  often  complain  of 
headache  or  of  a  confused  sensation  in  the  head ;  their  eyes  grow  dull  and 
expressionless;  they  are  forgetful  and  indifferent;  and  slow  and  inactive 
in  their  movements.  If  the  urinary  secretion  becomes  more  abundant, 
these  symptoms  diminish,  or  they  may  disappear  entirely.  In  other  cases 
they  increase  in  intensity,  the  di>owsine8S  passes  into  stupor:  at  first,  the 
patient  may  be  aroused  by  loud  calling  and  speaking,  and  then  hp  gives 
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ratioiml  answers;  subsequently,  the  coma  is  complete,  and  the  res])iration 
becomes  stertorous.  Delirium  is  an  infrequent  symptom;  when  it  does 
occur,  the  patient  will  repeat  over  and  over  again  the  same  word  or 
sentence.     Convulsions  frequently  precede  death. 

The  acute  form  of  uraemia  commences  suddenly,  and  manifests  itself  in 
the  three  following  ways :  by  depression  of  the  function  of  the  brain,  by 
irritation  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  by  both  sets  of  symptoms  conjoined. — In 
the  first  form,  the  patients  sink  suddenly  into  a  state  of  deep  stupor,  out 
of  which  they  are  very  soon  unable  to  be  aroused.  The  face  is  mostly 
pale,  and  the  pupils  immovable;  in  other  cases  there  is  circumscribed 
redness  of  the  cheeks,  the  conjunctivse  are  then  injected,  and  the  pupils 
small  The  pulse  ranges  between  60  and  90 ;  on  the  occurrence  of  coma. 
It  usually  increases  in  size  and  hardness.  The  respiration  is  sometimes 
stertorous,  the  character  of  the  stertor  differing,  as  Dr.  Addison  pointed 
out,*  from  that  in  cerebral  haemorrhage. — In  the  second  form,  convulsions 
occur  suddenly,  similar  in  character  to  those  seen  in  eclampsia  and  epilepsy. 
The  whole  muscular  system  is  usually  affected.  Consciousness  is  unde- 
stroyed. — In  the  third  form,  coma  and  convulsions  are  conjoined. 

lliese  acute  forms  of  unemia  are  usually  the  result  of  sudden  suppres- 
sion of  urine,  particularly  in  Bright's  disease,  from  scarlet  and  typhus 
fevers. 

Acute  uraemia  may  be  readily  confounded  with  cerebral  hcBmorrhage, 
hysterical  convulsions,  reflex  spasms  of  various  kinds,  narcotic  poisoning, 
typhus  fever,  &c. 

Closely  allied  to  the  foregoing  disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  as  con- 
sequences of  uraemia,  are  certain  affections  of  the  senses.  The  most 
striking  of  these  is  loss  of  vision;  Amaurosis  urcemica. — Like  coma  and 
convulsions,  this  local  nervous  affection  may  be  slowly  developed,  or  it 
may  manifest  itself  in  a  few  days,  or  even  hours.  The  patient  complains 
of  a  sensation,  as  though  a  mist  lay  before  his  eyes,  which  from  time  to 
time  becomes  denser.  The  only  change  perceptible  to  the  physician  is  some 
sluggishness  of  the  pupil.  Landouzy  affirmsf  that  amaurosis  is  one  of  the 
most  constant  symptoms  of  Bright's  disease.  Bright  and  Barlow  noted 
its  occurrence  in  4  out  of  37  cases. 

The  sense  of  hearing  is  affected  in  Bright's  disease  about  as  frequently 
as  that  of  vision.  There  was  singing  in  the  ears  and  difficulty  of  hearing 
in  6  of  Bright's  and  Barlow's  37  cases,  and  in  4  of  41  cases  observed  by 
Frerichs;  thus  the  sense  of  hearing  was  affected  in  10  out  of  78  cases. 

During  the  convulsions,  the  pulse,  on  account  of  the  disturbance  of  the 
respiratory  movements,  is  accelerated,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  often 
irregular;  in  the  intervals  between  the  attacks  of  convulsions,  it  resumes 
its  normal  rate  and  regularity. 

A  febrile  disturbance  {fSris  urinosa)  closely  resembling  typhus  fever 
in  its  general  characters,  is  sometimes  produced  by  uraemia. 

The  cessation  of  the  symptoms  of  uraemia  is  usually  accompanied  by  a 
profuse  secretion  of  urine. 

Vomiting  is  one  of  the  most  constant  and  early  symptoms  of  uraemia. 
The  vomited  fluid  is  generally  alkaline,  and  contains  carbonate  of 
ammonia;  when  acid,  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  the  egesta  is  proved 
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by  the  addition  of  liquor  potassae.  Freiichs  Bays,  **  I  have  rcry  frequently 
Bought  for  undestroyed  urea  in  the  vomited  matters,  but  always  in  vain." 
Further,  in  uraemia  produced  by  extirpation  of  the  kidneys  and  injection 
of  urea  into  the  blood,  Frerichs  always  found  a  large  quantity  of  carboBttte 
of  ammonia  in  the  vomited  matters,  but  not  a  trace  of  urea«  StanBina 
and  CI.  Bernard  also  failetl  under  similar  circumstances  to  detect  uretL 
Lehmann  and  C.  Schmidt,  however,  obtained  urea  in  the  matters  vomited 
in  cholera;  yet  when  the  phenomena  of  uneroia,  the  so-called  cholera^ 
typhus,  had  commenced,  Lehmann  found  carbonate  and  other  compounds 
of  ammonia.  The  resolution  of  urea  into  carbonate  of  ammonia  in 
ursemic  vomiting  is  not  effected,  Frerichs  maintains,  as  Bernard  and 
Barreswil  supposed,  in  the  stomach,  but  takes  {^ace  in  the  blood,  and 
within  the  vascular  system. 

Urssmic  vomiting,  by  affording  an  exit  from  the  blood  for  the  products 
of  the  destruction  of  the  urea,  appears  in  some  cases  to  prevent  the  deve- 
lopment of  severe  nervous  symptoms.  A  case  of  this  kind  was  kmg  since 
described  by  Christison.  In  the  experiments  of  A.  Bernard  and  Barreswil,* 
after  extirpation  of  the  kidneys,  large  quantities  of  an  amnioniacal  fluid 
were  poured  out  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal 
canal.  The  animal  continued  awake,  so  long  as  this  secretion  continued; 
directly  it  ceased,  the  symptoms  of  ursemic  intoxication  set  in. 

It  is  doubtful  in  what  relation  the  diarrhoea,  which  oconrs  in  Bright's 
disease,  stands  to  the  urtemia. 

The  older  physicians  frequently  asserted,  that  in  cases  of  suppression  of 
urine,  the  breath  and  perspiration  had  a  fetid  urinous  odour.  Many 
modern  observers  have  denied  this,  Frerichs  says,  that  whatever  difference 
of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the  existence  of  this  odour,  it  is  a  fact,  that 
when  the  symptoms  of  ursemic  intoxication,  coma,  convulsions,  Ac.,  com- 
mence, carbonate  of  ammonia  is  mixed  in  considerable  quantity  with  the 
expired  breath,  and  that  the  quantity  of  the  ammonia  is  in  proportion  to 
the  intensity  of  the  ursemic  phenomena. 

"  I  have,"  he  writes,  "  repeatedly  demonstrated  the  ammonia  contained  in  the 
ex])ired  air  of  sick  men,  and  of  animals  into  whose  veins  urea  was  injected  after 
extirpation  of  the  kidneys ;  reddened  litmus  paper  quickl}[  tamed  blue  in  the 
air  issuing  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils ;  a  roa  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid 

? produced*  when  held  iu  the  same  air,  a  more  or  less  thick  doud.  Animals,  into 
he  veins  of  which  urea  was  injected,  continued  quiet  and  awake  so  long  as  the 
expired  air  was  free  from  ammonia,  but  as  soon  as  a  rod  dipped  in  hydrochloric  acid 
produced  a  white  cloud  when  held  in  the  expired  air,  the  disorders  of  the  nervous 
system  characteristic  of  unemic  poisoning  manifested  themselves." 

Frerichs*  own  observations  have  not  enabled  him  to  say  anything  defi- 
nite as  to  the  state  of  the  sweat  in  ursemic  intoxication. 

After  death  from  uraemia,  no  lesion  of  structure  of  the  central  organs  of 
the  nervous  system  can  be  detected.  The  membranes  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  are  normal;  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles  rarely 
exceeds  an  ounce — i.  e.,  is  within  the  range  of  health.  In  four  cases  of 
amaurosis  ursemica  mentioned  by  Iiandouzy,t  in  one  recorded  by  Bright, 
and  in  one  observed  by  Frerichs,  the  optic  nerves  and  the  visual  apparatus 
appeared  normal.  The  stomach,  also,  even  when  during  life  it  has  been  the 
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seat  of  severe  ajmptoms,  is  usually  found  after  death  unchanged  in  texture. 
So  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  may  be  normal  in  appearance,  when 
daring  life  there  has  been  profuse  diarrhoea.  The  ludneys  exhibit  the 
leuons  characteristic  of  one  of  the  three  stages  of  Bright's  disease.  The 
blood  is  sometimes  firmly,  at  others  imperfectly  coagulated;  Frerichs 
ihinks  that  in  all  the  cases  of  uraemia  he  has  seen  occurring  spontaneously 
or  produced  artificially,  it  has  exhibited  a  peculiar  shade  of  violet.  Chris- 
tison^  Jakscby  and  Hamemjk,  have  observed  cases  in  which  the  blood  had 
an  ammoniacal  odour  similar  to  that  of  decaying  urine.  Chemical 
analysis  proves,  Frerichs  affirms,  that  the  blood,  in  every  case  in  which  the 
symptoms  of  uremia  are  present,  contains  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  also, 
usually,  traces  of  undestroyed  urea.  The  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
varies  greatly. 

Tlie  above  are,  according  to  Frerichs'  researches,  the  most  important 
facts  known  eonceming  uraemia. 

The  cause  of  the  symptoms  of  uraemia  has  been  generally  sought  in  th^ 
retention  of  the  constituents  of  the  urine  in  the  blood.  Osborne  consi- 
dered arachnitis  to  be  the  cause  of  the  coma  and  convulsions;  Prevost, 
Dumas,  and  Henle  explained  the  occurrence  of  these  symptoms  by  a  sup- 
posed coUeetion  of  watery  fluid  in  the  ventricles.  Examinations  after 
death  refute  these  two  hypotheses.  Dr.  Eees  rejects  the  urea  theory, 
because  the  symptoms  and  the  quantity  of  urea  in  the  blood  bear  no 
relation  to  each  other — i.  e.,  there  may  be  much  urea  in  the  blood  and  no 
symptoms,  and  severe  symptoms  and  little  or  no  urea  in  the  blood ;  and 
supposes  that  a  certfun  thinness  of  the  blood  is  the  essential  detennining 
cause  of  the  phenomena.  But,  Frerichs  says,  there  is  no  strikiug  hydraemia 
in  the  acute  form  of  uraemia.  The  experiments  of  numerous  observers 
have  proved  that  extirpation  of  the  kidneys  is  followed  by  death  in 
from  three  to  five  days.  Yauquelin  and  Segalas  injected  urea  into  the 
veins  of  animals,  and  the  only  result  was  an  increase  in  the  secretion  of 
urine ;  they  injected  urine  itself,  and  death  ensued,  Frerichs,  as  Bichat, 
Courten,  and  Gaspard  had  previously  done,  repeatedly  injected  from  20 
to  40  grammes  of  filtered  human  urine,  sometimes  even  with  the  addition 
of  urea,  without  any  ill  effects  resultiog. 

It  is  clear,  from  these  experiments,  that  neither  urea,  uric  acid,  nor 
urine  itself  with  its  extractive  matters  and  salts,  occasions  the  symptoms 
observed  after  suppression  of  urine. 

In  support  of  the  statement  that  an  accumulation  of  urea  in  the  blood 
does  not  necessarily  induce  the  symptoms  of  uraemia,  Frerichs  refers  to 
cas&s  reported  by  Drs.  Bright,  Christison,  Rees,  in  which  that  substance 
was  obtained  in  considerable  quantity  from  the  circulating  fluid,  the  patient 
being  at  the  time  free  from  all  nervous  symptoms :  and  adds, 

"  Mj  clinical  and  experimental  experience  are  in  complete  unison  with  the 
observations  of  the  physicians  above  referred  to.  Blood  was  drawn  from  a  man, 
suffering  from  advaneca  granular  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  in  conseauence  of 
an  attack  of  pericarditis ;  it  contained  more  urea  than  I  ever  saw  in  that  fluid. 
The  patient  died  of  the  pericarditis  without  having  manifested  any  symptoms  of 
ursemia." 

Dr.  Bence  Jones  says,  that  urea  is ''  probably  not  much  more  poisonous 
than  nitrate  of  potash.**     He  thinks  it  possible,  that  oxalic  acid  may  aocu* 
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mulate  in  the  blood,  and  thus  may  cause  the  symptoms  of  the  so-eaUed 
uraemic  poisoning.* 

The  following  is  Frerichs'  own  theory  of  ureemia.  The  sfymptoms  of 
uraemic  intoxication,  he  says,  arise  in  consequence  of  the  urea  accumulated 
in  the  blood  being  converted  by  the  agency  of  a  suitable  ferment,  into 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  while  yet  within  the  vessels.  For  the  supervention, 
then,  he  adds,  of  ursemic  intoxication,  two  agents  are  necessary — Ist,  an 
accumulation  of  urea  in  the  blood;  2ndly,  the  presence  of  a  ferment  by  the 
agency  of  which  the  decomposition  of  the  ure»  may  be  effected. 

If  the  urea,  after  collecting  in  quantity  in  the  blood,  be  suddenly 
decomposed,  then  the  symptoms  are  those  of  apoplexy;  if  its  decompo- 
sition is  effected  more  gradually,  then  the  symptoms  resemble  those  of 
typhus  terminating  in  coma  or  convulsions. 

With  the  causes  which  occasion  the  development  of  the  ferment,  we  are, 
Frerichs  says,  but  imperfectly  acquainted.  In  the  acute  blood- disease — 
e.  g.,  typhus,  scarlet  fever,  and  cholera — this  agent  is  rarely  absent.  Slight 
febrile  disturbance,  as  from  exposure  to  cold,  or  trifling  local  inflammstion, 
seems  in  some  cases  to  give  the  impulse  necessary  for  the  destruction  ci 
the  urea.  In  cases  of  Bright*s  disease  which  arise  during  pregnancy,  the 
ferment  is  usually  developed.  Diet  appears  to  exercise  some  iufluenoe  on 
the  decomposition  of  the  urea.  On  this  perhaps,  Frerichs  adds,  depends 
the  &ct  that  the  ursemic  symptoms  are  more  common  from  Bright*s  disease 
in  England  and  Scotland,  than  in  France  and  Germany. 

The  presence  of  the  ferment  is  manifested  only  by  its  efifects.  Freridia 
offers  no  other  proof  of  its  existence. 

Frerichs  likens  individuals  whose  blood  is  impregnated  with  urea,  to 
animals  into  the  veins  of  which  amygdolin  has  been  injected;  from  the 
presence  of  this  agent  alone  they  suffered  little  inconvenience,  but  a  single 
siweet  almond  taken  into  the  stomach  suffices  to  deluge  the  blood  with 
prussic  acid,  and  to  cause  death  in  an  instant.  Such  is  the  novel  theory 
of  ursemic  intoxication  propounded  by  our  author.  In  order  to  demon- 
strate its  truth,  it  must,  he  says,  be  proved — 

Ist.  That  in  every  case  of  ursemic  intoxication,  a  resolution  of  urea  into 
carbonate  of  ammonia  takes  place. 

2nd.  That  the  symptoms  characteristic  of  uraemia  can  be  produced  by 
the  introduction  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  into  the  blood. 

Two  series  of  experiments  are  described  by  Frerichs,  as  offering  the 
required  proof. 

"  In  the  first  Bcries  of  experiments,  a  solution  of  from  thirty  to  forty-six  grains 
of  urea  was  injected  into  the  Tcins  of  animals,  the  kidneys  of  which  had  been  pre- 
viously removed.  They  remained  for  some  hours  perfectly  free  from  convulsions. 
....  In  from  1^  to  8  hours  they  became  restless,  vomited  acid  chyme,  or  a. 
slimy  yellow  alkaline  mass^  according  to  the  state  of  fulness  of  the  stomach  at  the 
commencement  of  the  experiment.  At  the  same  time  that  ammonia  was  perceptible 
in  the  expired  air,  convulsions  supervened,  which  occasionally  ceased  and  returned 
again,  and  gradually  passed  into  stupor  with  stertorous  breathing.  In  some  cases, 
convulsions  were  absent,  and  then  sopor  and  coma  were  the  first  symptoms.  After 
death,  which  took  place  from  2^  to  10  hours  from  the  time  of  the  injection  of  the 
urea»  ammonia  in  large  quantity  was  found  in  the  blood ;  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  emitted,  in  most  cases,  a  strongly  ammouiacal  (urinous)  odour,  and  con- 
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tainfd  mnoh  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  in  one  ease  only  was  it  somewhat  acid,  and 
eren  then  it  contained  ammonia.  This  basis  was  detected  in  the  bile  and  other 
seoreiions.  The  stomach  was  usuallT  injected,  and  of  a  dusky-red  colonr.  The 
brain  and  its  membranes  were  normal  in  appearance ;  and  the  quantity  of  fluid  in 
the  ventricles  was  not  increased. 

"  In  the  second  series  of  experiments,  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  was 
injected  into  the  veins  of  animals.  Convulsions,  often  very  violent  in  character, 
instantly  ensued,  and  stupor  quickly  supervened.  The  respiration  was  difficult,  the 
expired  breath  was  loaded  with  ammoma,  and  vomiting  of  bilious  matters  occurred. 
The  stupor  lasted  for  some  hours,  and  iimmonia  was  expired  during  the  whole  time. 
GradoaUy,  bowerer,  the  latt^  disappeared,  and  then,  by  degrees,  the  animalB  reco< 
Tered  tlieur  senses.  When  mcve  carbonate  of  ammonia  was  injected,  while  the 
animal  ky  in  a  state  of  stupor,  the  convulsions  and  vomiting  recuzred,  and  the  uriae 
and  the  stools  passed  away  involuntarily ;  after  the  lapse  of  five  or  six  hours  the 
ammonia  again  disappeared  from  the  blood,  and  the  animal  again  became  lively/' 

Althoi^li  death  by  anemia  is  the  natural  termination,  so  to  say,  of 
Bright*a  disease,  yet  the  fatal  result  is  sometimes  caused  by  other  lesions — 
e.  g.,  by  inflammation  of  serous  or  parenchymatous  structures,  by  sinking 
&om  vomiting,  diarriicea)  dropsy,  tubercular  suppuration,  asphyxia,  <fec. 

The  diagnosis  of  uraemia  from  apopkoda  cerebri,  typhus,  gastritis,  con- 
Yolsions  of  various  kinds,  and  narcotic  poisoning,  is  to  be  made  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  urinary  secretion,  the 
pcesence  of  amntonia  in  the  expired  air,  and  the  symptoms  of  disease 
derived  from  the  organ  the  functions  of  which  are  disordered:  thus 
nmmic  coma  is  distinguished  from  that  dependent  upon  hsemorrhage  into 
the  brain,  by  the  absence  of  paralysis  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  the  more 
frequent  and  softer  pulse,  and  ihe  more  rapid  breathing.  The  character  of 
the  stertor,  too,  differs  in  the  two.  The  early  occurrence  of  delirium  and 
coma,  and  the  absence  of  the  eruption  and  of  enlargement  of  the  spleen, 
aid  in  diagnosing  nrsemia  from  typhus  fever.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  an  eruption  closely  resembling  the  mulberry  rash 
of  typhus  is  sometimes  present  in  the  ursemia  which  follows  cholera. 

IHaturbance  of  the  Functione  of  the  Friwue  Viae,  Dyspepsia,  Vomiting,  and 
Diarrhoea, — When  vomiting  occurs  during  the  first  stage  of  Bright*s  disease, 
Prerichs  says  it  is  due  to  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  kidney,  being  pro- 
duced in  tbe  same  manner  that  it  is  when  calculus  is  contained  in  that  organ. 
In  the  second  stage^  disorders  of  the  stomach  have  their  origin  chiefly  in 
congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  hypersemia  being,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases,  due  either  to  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors,  or  to  a 
mechanical  impediment  to.  the  circulation.  Towards  the  termination  of 
the  disease,  vomiting  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  uraemic  intoxication;  and 
it  is  in  this  class  of  cases  only,  that  ammoniacal  compounds  are  found  in  the 
egesta.  This  last  form  of  vomiting  is  especially  difficult  to  control  by 
the  use  of  remedial  agents.  Sometimes  it  continues  so  long,  and  so  con- 
stantly, that  the  patient  sinks.  Obstinate  vomiting  was  observed  by 
Frerichs  in  1 1  out  of  42  cases  of  Bright's  disease ;  it  occurred  in  one-sixth 
of  Rayer*s  cases ;  in  8  of  20  cases  recorded  by  Bright  and  Barlow ;  and  in 
8  of  Malmsten*s  68  cases.  Diarrhcea,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  be  less 
frequent  than  vomiting ;  5  cases  only  have  been  observed  by  Frerichs  in 
which  it  was  a  prominent  symptom.      The  diarrhcea  itself  is  always 
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injurious;  it  rapidly  endangers  life  from  collapse;  and  is  restrained  bj 
drugs  with  difficulty.  The  dropsy  usually  increases,  in  spite  of  the  large 
quantity  of  watery  fluid  poured  out  by  the  intestine.  After  death  in 
these  cases,  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  sometimes  appears  healthy^; 
in  other  cases  it  is  thickened,  red,  and  ulcerated. 

Pseudo'Jiheumatic  Pains, — In  the  course  of  Bright's  diseme,  and 
especially  in  its  latter  stages  when  the  changes  in  the  blood  are  the  most 
marked,  pains  referred  to  the  muscles  and  fasciae,  rather  than  to  the  joints, 
are  frequently  complained  of  by  the  patent  These  pains  belong  to  the 
same  class  as  those  observed  in  persons  the  subject  of  cancerous  cachexia. 
Frerichs  mentions  the  case  of  an  individual  who  died  from  hydronephrosis, 
in  whom  their  severity  was  so  great  that  the  physician  mistook  the  case  for 
rheumatism.  These  neuralgic  pains  are  most  severe  when  anasarca  is 
absent  or  trifling. 

The  Complications  of  Bright*s  disease  are  considered  in  ihejifth  chapter. 
They  are  divided  by  our  autlior  into  three  classes.  The  first  class  embraces 
those  processes  which  precede  or  contribute  to  the  production  of  the  kidney 
aflection.  To  this  class  are  referred  all  those  conditions  by  which 
mechanical  congestion  of  the  kidney  is  produced — e.  g.,  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  great  vessels,  and  pregnancy ;  and  also  those  diseases  which  lead 
by  their  long  continuance  to  great  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  blood 
•— e.  g.,  scrofulous  suppuration,  caries,  and  necrosis  of  bones,  perhaps 
inveterate  syphilis,  and  mercurial  cachexia,  kc  The  second  class  includes 
those  diseases  which  have  the  same  exciting  cause  as  the  kidney  affection. 
To  this  class  belong  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  air-passages,  arising  from 
intemperance,  or  heart-disease,  haemorrhage  into  the  substimce  of  the  brain 
or  lungs  from  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  &c.  The  third  dass  compre- 
hends those  complications  which  arise  from  the  morbid  condition  of  the 
blood  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  kidney-disease;  hither  are  to  be 
referred  inflammations  of  serous  membranes,  pneumonia,  and  the  phenomena 
of  uraemic  intoxication.  As  the  same  lesion  when  complicating  Bright*8 
disease,  is  not  always  due  to  the  same  cause,  it  will  have,  in  different  cases, 
very  different  pathological  significations.  Frerichs  devotes  seventeen  pages 
to  Uie  consideration  of  these  various  complications.  '  As  the  most  important 
of  these  are  given  in  other  parts  of  the  book,  we  shall  not  here  refer 
further  to  them. 

In  the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters,  the  Frequency,  Duration,  and  Goume 
of  the  disease  are  very  briefly  described. 

The  Terminations  of  the  disease  are  treated  of  in  the  eighth  chapter. 

About  two- thirds  of  the  acute,  and  not  more  than  one-ninth  of  the 
chronic  cases,  Frerichs  reckons,  terminate  favourably.  As  to  the  local 
lesion,  complete  recoveiy  is  only  possible  when  the  coagula  can  be  ejected 
from  the  tubules,  and  the  basement-membrane  retains  the  power  of  rege- 
nerating the  epithelium  detached  with  the  fibrinous  clots.  Subsequentiy, 
fatty  degeneration,  or  atrophy,  more  or  less  general,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  organ  occupied  by  the  fibrinous  coagula,  must  be  the  result, 
even  though  the  urine  resume  its  normal  characters,  and  the  patient  be 
restored  to  apparent  health.  These  cases  frequently  relapse.  After  atrophy 
of  a  large  part  of  the  gland  and  obliteration  of  its  vessels,  the  remaining 
portion  is  constantly,  Frerichs  remarksi  in  a  state  of  hypenemia^  in  con- 
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sequence  of  ihe  Bapply  of  blood  bj  the  renal  artery  being  tbe  same  after 
as  before  the  diminution  in  size. 

Frerichs  has  analyzed  241  cases  collected  from  the  imtings  of  Bright, 
Barlowy  Gregory,  Cbristison,  Martin  Solon,  Rayer,  Malmsten,  and  from  his 
own  notes,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  frequency  with  which  varioua 
lesions  produce  death.     The  following  are  the  results  obtained  : 

Death  ensued  in  S6  cases  from  nnemic  intoxication. 

20  „  pneumonia. 

II  „  peritonitis. 

9  „  pericarditis. 

7  „  pleuritis. 

99             ^  99  sinking,  the  result  of  vomiting  and  diarrhoea. 

w             10  „                         J,             profuse  dropsical  efTusion. 

87  „                         „             tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs. 

6  „                         „            caries  of  the  joints. 

5  „                         „             gangrenous  erysipelasof  the  skin. 
„             26  „  effusion  of  serosity  into  the  lungs  and  pleune. 
„               3  „  oedema  elottidis. 

6  „         cerebral  hcemorrhage. 
1         „         meningitis. 
1         „         cerebral  softening. 

1  „         carcinoma  ventriculi. 

2  „         phlebitis,  the  result  of  venesection. 

In  the  ninth  chapter,  Frerichs  considers  the  Etiology  and  Pathogenesis 
of  Bright*s  disease.  The  predisposing  causes  are:  age,  sex,  constitution, 
position  in  life  and  occupation,  and  climate. 

The  exciting  causes  are  referred  by  Frerichs  to  three  heads — 

1st.  Those  which  act  on  the  nerves  of  the  vessels  of  the  kidney  directly, 
as  cantharides,  turpentine,  and  other  diuretics;  or  indirectly,  by  reflex 
action,  as  cold. 

2nd.  Those  which  act  by  inducing  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood, 
which  latter  leads  to  exudation  into  the  kidney. 

3rd.  Those  which  act  mechanically  by  impeding  the  return  of  blood 
from  the  kidney. 

They  are — 1.  The  abuse  of  powerful  diuretics.  2.  Mechanical  injury 
to  the  region  of  the  kidneys.  3.  Exposure  to  cold  and  damp.  4.  The 
abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors.  5.  Long-continued  suppurations.  6.  Blood- 
diseases.  7.  Mechanical  impediments  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the 
veins  of  the  kidney. 

This  chapter  contains  but  little  novelty.  Frerichs  criticizes  the  ofb* 
quoted  experiments  of  Johnson  and  Simon  on  the  production  of  fat  in  the 
kidneys  of  cats.  Gluge  had  demonstrated*  long  before  the  experiments 
referred  to  were  made,  that  fat  exists  in  considerable  quantity  in  the 
kidneys  of  healthy  cats.  Frerichs  extracted  from  27-70  to  32*50  per 
cent  of  fat  from  kidneys  removed  from  healthy  dogs.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  Gluge  was  in  error  when  he  stated  that  in  the  kidney  of 
the  dog  there  is  only  a  trifling  quantity  of  £Eit.  Qluge  thought  he  had 
induced  fatty  kidneys  in  dogs  by  feeding  them  on  oil  and  water,  and  also 
by  the  administration  of  mercury.  With  reference  to  the  influence  of 
cfimate  on  the  production  of  Bright's  disease,  Dr.  Morehead,  of  Bombay, 
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has  recently  shown,*  that  this  affection  is  exceedingly  common  among 
certain  classes  of  the  varied  trihes  and  nations  of  the  continent  of 
Asia.  The  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Morehead  refer  to  individuals  of  all 
cswtes;  among  them  were  some  "  who  must  have  arrived  in  Bombay 
already  affected  with  the  disease  from  Cabool,  Khorassen,  Scinde,  Cutch, 
Kattyawah,  Bengal,  and  the  coast  of  Africa." 

An  inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  disease  occupies  the  te7Uh  chapter. 
The  passage  of  albumen  and  fibrin  into  the  tvhuli  urini/eri  is,  Frerichs 
maintains,  the  starting-point  of  all  the  other  phenomena  which  accompany 
Bright's  disease ;  not  only  the  visible  local  changes  of  the  parenchyma  of  the 
kidney,  but  also  almost  all  the  alterations  in  the  composition  of  the  blood, 
and  the  disorders  of  the  various  functions  arising  from  the  latter,  being 
strictly  referable  to  it. 

As  to  the  anatomical  changes  of  the  kidney,  they  are  clearly  explidued 
by  the  passage  of  the  plasma  of  the  blood  into  the  urinary  tubules.  The 
albumen  passes  away  with  the  urine ;  the  greater  part  of  the  fibrin  coagu- 
lates in  the  tubules  of  the  cortical  substance,  and  remains  in  them  till 
washed  away  by  the  fluid  poured  out  from  the  vessels  of  the  Malpighian 
bodies.  The  expulsion  of  these  clots  is  attended  by  detachment  of  the 
epithelium  coating  the  tubules ;  while  the  latter,  stripped  of  their  secreting 
cells,  ultimately  collapse.  The  Malpighian  capsules  experience  similar 
changes ;  the  fluid  issuing  firom  the  glomeruli,  when  the  tubules  are  closed 
by  coagula,  collects  and  distends  the  capsules.  The  fibrinous  part  of 
this  fluid  coagulates,  forming  a  coating  to  the  vessels  which  are  subse- 
quently obliterated ;  ultimately  the  fibrin  breaks  up  into  granular  protein 
molecules  and  fat-globules. 

The  effusion  of  the  blood-plasma  is  produced  in  Bright's  disease,  as  in 
every  other  case,  by  over- distension  of  the  vessels.  Thus,  hyperaemia  of  the 
kidney  is  the  first  stage;  this  congestion  is  quickly  accompanied  by 
exudation  of  fibrin  into  the  urinary  tubules.  The  larger  the  number  of 
tubules  filled  with  fibrin,  the  greater  the  impediment  to  the  influx  of  the 
blood,  and  the  larger  and  paler  the  organ;  some  of  the  distended  tubules 
project  above  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  cortical  substance  in  the  form 
of  fine  granulations.  These  conditions  are  included  in  the  second  stage. 
The  fibrinous  exudation  matter  and  the  epithelium  subsequently  expe- 
rience fatty  metamorphosis.  Thus,  Frerichs  says,  are  formed  the  fatty 
kidneys  which  have  been  figured  as  a  peculiar  form  of  disease,  steatosis 
renum.  In  other  cases,  the  epithelium-scales  imbedded  in  the  fibrin 
shrink  and  break  up,  the  tubules  being  filled  with  their  fragments.  Thus 
arises,  says  our  author,  one  form  of  Bright's  disease  which  has  been  named 
Nephritis  desquamativa  by  Todd  and  Johnson. 

In  time,  the  tubules,  from  which  the  coagula  have  been  expelled,  col- 
lapse, and  those  which  are  still  distended  project  as  granulations  on  the 
superficial  and  cut  surfaces  of  the  cortical  substance.  The  greater  the 
number  of  coagula  detached,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  the  collapsed 
tubules,  the  smaller  the  kidney.  The  gland  is  atrophied.  This  is  the 
third  stage.  The  change  in  the  composition  of  the  blood,  in  which  we  have 
the  key  to  the  various  functional  disturbances,  is  thus  explained.  The 
continued  loss  of  albumen  and  fibrin — from  77  to  387  grains  daily— 
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necesaarily  leads  to  hydrsemia;  on  this  depends  the  changes  in  the 
habitus  of  the  patient,  the  tendency  to  dropsy,  the  disturbance  of  the 
secretion  of  the  mucous  membranes,  the  inflammatory  exudative  processes, 
<&c.  The  occlusion  and  collapse  of  the  tubules  occasions  the  collection  of 
the  excrementitious  constituents  of  the  urine  in  the  blood,  in  which  we 
have  an  explanation  of  the  coma,  convulsions,  <$:c. 

The  exciting  causes,  according  to  Frerichs,  of  the  efiiision  of  albumen 
and  fibrin  into  the  tubules  are — 1st.  Impediments  to  the  onward  flow  of 
blood  in  the  veins.  2ndly.  Paralytic  dilatation  of  the  capillaries,  which 
may  be  occasioned  either  by  specific  irritants,  as  turpentine,  or  by  altera- 
tions in  the  composition  of  the  blood — e.  g.,  in  scarlet  fever,  cholera,  or  by 
reflex  action  from  the  skin. 

After  stating  his  own  views,  Frerichs  gives  a  critical  survey  of  the 
current  theories  of  Bright's  disease. 

Bright's  disease  is  said  to  consist  essentially  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
kidneys.  Canstatt,  Gluge,  Johnson,  and  Todd,  support  this  view.  The 
occurrence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  is  explained  by  supposing  that  the  dis^ 
tended  seoreting  cells  press  on  the  capillaries  between  the  tubules,  and  so 
cause  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  Malpighian  bodies.  This  theory, 
Frerichs  considers  untenable,  because,  among  other  reasons,  fat  exists  in 
the  kidneys  of  some  animals  without  albuminuria  being  the  consequence. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  lately*  advanced  another  theory  to  account  for  the 
presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  in  these  and  other  cases,  and  also  for 
general  dropsy,  and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  in  Bright's  disease.  He  sup- 
poses that  blood,  charged  with  urea^  passes  with  difficulty  through  the 
capillaries  generally,  and  so  congestion,  eflusion  of  albumen  and  fibrin, 
and  even  rupture  and  escape  of  blood  ensue.  When  the  cells  of  the 
kidney  are  filled  with  fat,  or  are  thrown  off  from  the  basement-membrane 
in  large  quantities,  urea  must  necessarily  accumulate  in  the  blood.  Hyper- 
trophy of  the  walls  of  the  small  arteries  and  of  the  heart  is  the  result  of 
the  impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  tlirough  the  capillaries.  Dr. 
Bright  long  since  suggested  the  possibility  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
which  he  found  frequently  conjoined  with  renal  disease,  arising  in  con- 
sequence of  the  altered  quality  of  the  blood,  "  so  affecting  the  minute 
and  capillary  circulation,  as  to  render  greater  action  necessary  to  force 
the  blood  tnrough  distant  subdivisions  of  the  vascular  system.*'t  At 
present  this  can  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  an  hypothesis.  \ 

BrighVs  disease  following  acute  exanthemata,  it  has  been  maintained, 
depends  on  desquamation  of  the  epithelium  of  the  kidney.  Drs.  John- 
son and  Todd  are  the  supporters  of  this  theory.  That  exudation  of 
fibrin  is  the  starting-point  in  these  as  well  as  other  cases  of  Bright's 
disease,  Frerichs  thinks,  is  proved  by  the  urine  containing  from  the  outset  of 
the  disease  fibrinous  casts  of  tubes,  in  wliich  the  epithelium  is  imbedded. 

Frerichs  considers  that  Mr.  Simon,  when  he  affirmed  Bright's  disease  to 
be  subacute  nephritis  with  cyst-formations,  mistook  dilated  tubules  cut 
across  for  aewly-formed  cysts. 

Drs.  Grairdner  and  Johnson  had  anticipated  Frerichs'  explanation  of  the 
foundation  of  Mr.  Simon's  theory. 
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A  lesion  of  the  kidney  analogous  to  cirrfaosis  of  the  liver,  IVerichs  com- 
aiders  rare,  although  he  admits  its  ooeasional  occurrence. 

Frerichs  states  that  Bright*s  disease  cannot  be  held  to  be  blennorrho^a 
of  the  kidney,  as  some  hav«  asserted,  because  the  urinary  secretion  la 
diminished  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 

We  may  add  to  these  theories  two  others — namely,  that  supported  by 
Dr.  Graves,  that  Bright's  disease  is  primarily  a  functional  disease  of  the 
kidneys.  Dr.  Bright  himself  leant  to  this  opinion.  **!  consider  the 
disease  in  its  commencement,"  he  writes,*  "  entirely  functional.'*  And 
that  of  Finger,  of  Prague,t  and  Dr.  Walshe^ — ^namely,  that  the  disease  is 
primarily  a  blood-disease,  of  which  the  lesions  of  the  kidney  are  the  met« 
manifestation. 

"  The  true  explanation  seems  to  he,"  says  Dr.  Walshe,  •*  that  the  state  of  the 
blood  prevents  the  kidney  from  acting  properly  on  the  elements  it  is  accustomed  to 
excrete,  not  that  its  own  functional  aptitude  is  at  the  outset  seriously  impaired ; 
in  other  words,  that  in  the  commencement  the  renal  cells  are  still  quite  able  to 
separate  urea,  if  healihiLy  constituted  hlood  were  offered  to  them  by  the  venels." 

Finger  expresses  his  views  thus : 

"As  in  other  blood-diseases,  so  also  in  Bright's,  the  blood  is  first  diseased ;  and 
like  other  dyscrasise,  so  also  that  in  question  may  terminate  fatally  before  it  has 
occasioned  the  diseased  product — i.  e.,  the  degeneration  of  the  kidneys." 

That  is  to  say,  that  a  patient  may  die  from  the  morbid  state  of  the  blood 
which  constitutes  Bright*B  disease  before  the  kidney  itself  has  become  the 
seat  of  any  lesion. — Dr.  Walshe  appears  not  to  have  been  aware  of  Finger's 
opinion. 

With  reference  to  diagnosis :  the  only  unequivocal  sign  of  the  existence 
of  Bright's  disease,  Frerichs  maintains,  is  the  presence  of  the  so-called 
"  casts  of  tubes"  in  the  urine.  As  to  the'value  of  the  presence  of  albumen 
in  the  urine  as  a  diagnostic  sign  of  Bright's  disease,  any  disease  which 
occasions  mechanical  hypersemia  of  the  kidney  may  give  rise  to  simple 
albuminuria.  After  rich  food  and  great  excitement,  some  healthy  indi- 
viduals pass  urine  containing  albumen.  Becquerel,  Simon,  Schmidt, 
Gregory,  Christison,  and  others,  detail  cases  of  this  kind.  Frerichs  says, 
"  I  myself  know  two  vigorous  young  men  who  exhibit  the  same  phe- 
nomenon.'* Between  these  cases  of  simple  albuminuria,  and  Bright*s 
disease,  there  is  a  difference  in  degi*ee  only ;  the  former  pass  into  the  latter 
when  fibrin  escapes  with  the  albumen.  The  case  of  the  Edinburgh  gra- 
duate, who  always  passed  albumen  with  his  urine  when  he  took  certain 
articles  of  diet,  and  who  subsequently  died  of  Bright's  disease,  is  well 
known. 

Mercury  exhibited  freely  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  cause  of  albumen  in 
the  urine.  Mr.  D.  Francis,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Eees,  tested  the 
urine  of  fifteen  patients,  all  of  whom  were  under  the  influence  of  mercury; 
no  trace  of  albumen  was  detected  in  any  of  the  cases.  These  results  agree 
with  those  obtained  by  Martin  Solon  and  Eayer. 

Dr.  Rees,  among  other  writers,  states  that  urine  containing  semen  is 
albuminous.     Frerichs  remarks,  with  reference  to  this  point,  that  pure 
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semen  oontains  no  tmoe  of  albumen,  and  therefore  cannot  give  rise  to 
albumen  in  the  urine.  The  flocculent  deposit  let  fall  by  the  nrine  occa- 
sionally in  dyapepsia  oonsista,  according  to  Frericbs,  of  salts  of  lime,  and 
of  albumen.     Dr.  Bees  had  previously  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion. 

The  urine  is  the  most  certain  guide  in  giving  a  prognosis.  A  sudden 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  albumen  passed  shows  an  increase  in  the  local 
disease.  Diminution  of  the  albumen  is  favourable,  if  at  the  same  time  the 
Specific  g^vity  of  the  urine  rises;  bot  if  the  latter  falls,  and  the  urine  at  the 
same  time  is  diminished  in  quantity,  the  degeneration  has  extended.  The 
prognosis  is  also  very  unfavourable  if  the  albumen  disappears  altogether, 
and  the  urea  excreted  in  twenty -four  hours  falls  much  below  a  fourth  of  its 
normal  quantity. 

The  thirteenth  chapter  contains  a  description  of  certain  forms  of  Bright*s 
disease.  These  varieties  are  named  by  Frerichs  according  to  their  exciting 
cause.  Passing  by  the  short  descriptions  of  Morbus  Brightii  simplex 
(rbeamaticus,  traumaticus,  and  toxicus),  M.  B.  cacheticorum,  and  M.  B. 
potatorum,  we  oome  to  an  exceedingly  full  section  on  Bright's  disease  from 
morbid  conditions  of  the  blood — e.  g.,  cholera,  typhus,  and  the  acute 
exanthemata.  F.  Simon,  in  1832,  showed  that  the  urine  during  the  stage 
of  re-action  of  cholera  often  contained  albumen ;  more  recently,  fibrinous 
casts  of  tubes  have  been  found  in  the  same  urine.  A  very  good  descrip* 
tion  of  the  symptoms  of  cholera-typhus  precede  a  section  on  its  nature. 

Frerichs  regards  the  symptoms  of  CholerorTyphus,  with  Oppolzer  and 
Hamemjk,  as  the  result  of  ursemic  intoxication.  His  reasons  for  adopting 
this  opinion  are  founded, — Ist.  On  the  phenomena  of  the  disease;  2nd.  On 
its  anatomical  character;  3rd.  On  chemical  analysis. 

The  symptoms  are  identical  with  those  of  uremia.  Urea  has  been 
repeatedly  found  in  the  blood.  According  to  Frerichs'  own  observations, 
carbonate  of  ammonia  may  always  be  detected  in  that  fluid,  while  the 
breath  and  perspiration  are  frequently  loaded  with  the  same  volatile  alkali. 
After  death,  although  the  kidneys  may  appear  to  the  unaided  eye  un- 
changed in  structure,  yet,  if  more  carefully  examined,  the  greater  part  of 
the  tvJbvli  uriniferi  will  be  found  filled  with  fibrinous  coagula.  During 
re-action,  haemorrhage  into  the  kidney  frequently  takes  place;  it  is  indi- 
cated during  life  by  intense  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys. 

Bright 8  Disease  fronh  Scarlet  Fever. — Albuminous  urine  is  usually  ex- 
creted, Frerichs  says,  between  the  1 8  th  and  21st  days.  The  symptoms  of  the 
disease  and  the  complications  are  the  same  as  those  previously  described. 

Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys  sometimes  occurs  without  dropsy,  during 
the  first  stage  of  scarlet  fever.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  uraemia — 
vomiting,  convulsions,  and  coma,  terminating  in  death.  These  cases  are, 
Frerichs  says,  often  incorrectly  interpreted.  Sometimes  the  symptoms  are 
referred  to  the  intensity  of  the  fever,  at  others,  to  the  imperfect  develop- 
ment or  to  the  retrocession  of  the  rash,  to  congestion  or  to  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain,  or  to  eflusion  of  serosity  within  the  cranial  cavity.  Frerichs 
asserts,  that  albumen  may  be  found  in  the  urine,  urea  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia  in  the  blood,  and  fibrinous  exudation  in  the  tubuli  uriniferi. 

Anasarca  is  occasionally  seen  during  the  process  of  desquamation  after 
scarlet  fever,  when  no  albumen  can  be  detected  in  the  urine.  The  serous 
effusion  in  these  cases  is  ascribed  by  Frerichs  to  paralysis  of  the  nerves 
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guppljing  the  vessels  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue — an  explanation 
purely  hypothetical. 

The  kidneys  after  death  from  scarlatinoid  albuminuria  exhibit  the 
lesions  characteristic  of  the  first  and  second  stages  (Frerichs)  of  Bright's 
disease.  In  the  fluid  which  exudes  from  the  eut  surface  on  preaBure, 
numerous  fibrinous  coagula  can  be  detected.  These  oasts  of  tubes  were 
found  by  Frerichs  in  the  fluid  expressed  from  the  kidneys  of  a  man  who 
died  from  bronchitis  on  the  seventh  day  of  scarlet  fever;  and  in  that 
obtcuned  from  the  same  organs  removed  from  a  man  who  died  of  uraemi* 
on  the  ninth  day  of  scarlet  fever.  Frerichs  rejects  in  toto  the  opinions 
entertained  by  Drs.  Johnson,  Todd,  and  others,  with  reference  to  the 
occurrence  of  a  disease  subsequently  to  scarlet  fever,  to  whi<^  the  term 
desquamative  nephritis  can  be  applied. 

Dr.  Miller  thus  describes  the  microscopic  characters  of  the  kidneys 
which  he  examined  after  death  from  scarlatinoid  albuminuria : 

"  The  interior  of  the  tubules  is  for  the  most  part  very  frequently  (sic)  encnmbered 
with  disarranged  gland-cells,  in  aggregated  masses,  ^ving  an  obscure  and  confused 
appearance  to  the  contents  of  the  tubule ;  frequently  distending  it,  and  rendering 
the  cell-nuclei  imperceptible.  A  yellowish  tinge  of  their  contents  and  bkod-diacs 
is  sometimes  conspicuous.  The  tubules  are  found,  too,  in  some  specimens,  of  vexj 
unequal  calibre,  shrunk,  and  completely  altered  in  appearance.  They  are  divested 
of  their  epithelial  lining;  and  were  it  not  for  the  nuclei  persistent  in  the  wall  of 
the  tubule,  it  would  be  difficult  to  recognise  them." 

This  latter  appearance,  Dr.  Miller  says,  he  has  observed  in  kidneys  that 
had  performed  their  functions  healthily.  "  The  last  appearance  worthy  of 
notice  is  the  frequent  occurrence  of  oleo-albuminous  particles,  in  abnormal 
proportion,  within  the  kidney-cells." 

The  origin  of  the  kidney-disease,  like  that  of  the  throat-afiection,  is 
seated  primarily,  Frerichs  thinks,  in  that  morbid  state  of  the  blood  which 
constitutes  the  basis  of  the  exanthcmatic  process. 

A  few  cases  of  anasarca  with  albuminous  urine,  occurring  after  measles 
and  small-pox,  contained  in  the  writing*?  of  Gregory,  Christison,  Huss, 
Rilliet  and  Barthez,  and  Rayer,  are  referred  to  by  Frerichs.  No  case  of 
the  kind  appears  to  have  fallen  under  his  own  obsen^ation. 

With  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  Bright*s  disease  in  the  course  of,  or 
subsequently  to,  continued  fever,  little  is  known.  In  38  cases  of  typhoid 
fever,  examined  by  Becquerel,  the  urine  was  albuminous  in  8.  The  albu- 
men generally  appeared  when  the  disease  was  at  its  acme ;  less  frequently 
at  the  time  of  incipient  convalescence.  It  disappeared  with  the  fever. 
The  quantity  of  albumen  in  his  cases  was  usually  small.  Oppolzer  and 
Finger*  frequently  found  albuminous  urine  in  exanthcmatic  typhus — L  e., 
typhus  with  mulberry  rash.  In  one  of  their  cases  the  quantity  of  albumen 
passed  amounted  to  a  third,  and  in  another  to  half,  the  volume  of  the  urine. 
In  a  case  of  this  description,  observed  by  Frerichs  himself,  every  drop  of 
urine  contained  numerous  fibrinous  coagula.  Christison  mentions  a  case 
of  typhus  with  roseolous  rash,  which  proved  fatal  on  the  tenth  day.  The 
patient  died  in  convulsions.  Urea  was  detected  in  the  blood.  The  kidneys 
were  greatly  congested.  Frerichs  saw  a  similar  case,  but  the  uraemia  (Ud 
not  manifest  itself  till  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  fever;  the  patient  died  on 
the  fifteenth  day. 

*  Png.  yierteljabrsachr.  III« 
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Yariovfl  diseases  of  the  heart  are  frequently  found  to  coexist  with  Bright's 
disease.  The  relation  of  the  former  to  the  latter  has  been  repeatedly  ques* 
tioned.  Frerichs  agrees  with  Christison  that  the  disease  of  the  kidney  is 
secondary  to  that  of  the  heart.  Cirrhosis  renum,  or  that  form  of  Bright's 
disease  in  which  the  principal  lesion  is  the  development  of  fibrous  tissue 
between  the  tubules,  is  especially  liable  to  occur  when  congestion  of  the 
kidneys  results  from  disease  of  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation.  Frerichs 
doubts  if  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  can  lead  to  Bright's  disease.  We 
have  already  alluded  to  Drs.  Bright  and  Johnson's  views  on  this  subject. 

Eayer  first  pointed  out  the  connexion  between  pregnancy  and  albumi- 
nous  urine;  Lever  between  the  albuminuria  of  pregnant  women  and 
oonvalsions-^ec/am/Mia  parln/rientium.  Lever  suspected  from  the  S3rmp- 
toms,  that  urea  must  have  accumulated  in  the  blood.  Subsequent  observers 
eonfinned  the  aeouracy  of  Lever  s  opinions.  The  albumen  usually  disap- 
pears from  the  urine  by  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day  after  delivery.  In  a  case 
of  Dr.  Lever's,  no  trace  was  to  be  found  so  early  as  thirty-six  hours  after 
parturition.  The  kidney-disease,  however,  may  progress,  and  then  all  the 
stages  of  Bright's  disease  are  passed  through.  Frerichs  has  found  fibrinous 
easts  in  the  ^buminous  urine  of  pregnant  women.  Edampaia  pwrturienr- 
tium  is,  then,  merely  a  variety  of  ureemia.  Of  20  cases  observed  by 
Devilliers  and  Regnauld,  in  which  albuminous  urine  was  passed  by  preg- 
nant women,  eclampsia  followed  in  9.  The  older  writers  were  aware  of  the 
tendency  of  pregnant  women,  the  subjects  of  anasarcous  swelling  of  the 
npper  extremities  and  face,  to  suffer  from  convulsions.  When  abortion  has 
followed  the  retention  of  the  constituents  of  the  urine  in  the  blood  of  the 
mother,  Frerichs  has  never  seen  the  child  anasarcous.  Pregnant  women 
Buffering  from  Bright's  disease  are  especially  liable  to  local  iuflammatioff, 
peritonitis,  pleurisy,  &c.  These  affections  are  commonly  established  after 
delivery. 

Eleven  of  Devillier's  and  Regnauld's  20  cases,  2  of  Lever's  12  cases,  and 
3  of  7  observed  by  Frerichs,  terminated  fatally.  After  death,  Frerichs  has 
invariably  found  fibrinous  clots  in  the  tubvli  urini/erL  Two  causes  con- 
spire, he  remarks,  to  produce  Bright's  disease  in  pregnant  women — viz., 
altered  composition  of  the  blood,  and  mechanical  disturbance  of  the  circu- 
lation in  the  abdomen. 

In  the  Treatment  of  Bright's  disease,  a  consideration  of  which  occupies 
the  fov/rteefnik  chapter,  Frerichs  says,  we  must  keep  in  view;  1st.  The 
cause  which  produced  and  keeps  up  the  disease;  2ndly.  The  local  action  in 
the  kidney  itself;  3rdly.  The  secondary  symptoms. 

Over  certain  of  the  known  causes  of  Bright's  disease  we  can  exert  some 
control — e.  g.,  exposure  to  cold  and  moisture,  and  errors  in  diet.  Again, 
the  evil  effects  of  profuse  suppuration  <S:c.  on  the  general  health,  and  so 
on  the  kidney,  may  be  obviated;  and  the  hypersemia  of  the  kidneys  induced 
by  disease  of  the  heart  and  liver,  may  be  diminished  by  aloetic  and  other 
purgatives.  Over  the  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  which  first  occasions 
the  exudation  into  the  kidneys  in  the  exanthemata,  we  can  exert  no  influence. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  the  object  in  the  treatment  of  the  local 
process  is  to  lessen  the  hypenemia  of  the  kidneys.  This  may  be  effected 
by  general  or  local  bloodletting,  or  by  derivatives. 

Qcnend  bloodletting  is  only  admissible  in  very  acute  cases,  when  there 
18-nL  -8 
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is  great  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  seantj  or  hloodj  urine,  and  a 
full  and  hard  pulse.  In  other  cases,  cupping-glasses  or  revulsiyes  are,  if 
possible,  to  be  substituted. 

The  tendency  to  hydrsemia  is  always  to  be  kept  in  mind.  Frerichs' 
experience  leads  him  to  refrain  from  the  employment  of  counter-irritants, 
Issues,  and  setons  to  the  lumbar  r^on ;  he  has  never  seen  any  fikvourable 
influence  exerted  by  them  on  the  local  disease,  while  troublesome  ulcers 
Sometimes  follow  their  use.  The  secretions  of  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
brane are  to  be  increased.  In  the  acute  form,  Frerichs  recommends  anti- 
mony as  a  diaphoretic;  in  chronic  cases,  camphor,  guaiacum,  and  analogous 
drugs,  and  at  the  same  time  vapour-baths,  plain  or  medicated.  SsJine 
aperients  are  to  be  avoided,  on  account  of  their  action  on  the  kidneys.  In 
the  acute  form,  single  doses  of  calomel  may  be  given,  combined  or  not 
with  jalap,  rhubarb,  &a  Subsequently  castor-oil^  senna,  colocynth,  and 
other  drastic  purgatives,  are  to  be  selected. 

If  the  flow  of  urine  is  not  sufficiently  abundant  to  detach  and  wash  out 
the  fibrinous  coagula,  then  diuretics  are  to  be  administered.  The  seltsor 
and  Vichy  waters  may  also  be  taken  with  benefit.  In  the  advanced  stage 
of  the  disease,  Frerichs  recommends  strongly  tannic  acid,  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  the  tone  of  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  kidney,  and  diminishing 
the  amount  of  albumen  poured  out  with  the  urine. 

As  it  is  to  the  alterations  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  that  the 
aeeondary  diseases  are  due,  so  it  is  from  the  state  of  that  fluid  that  the 
indications  for  the  treatment  of  the  consecutive  symptoms  are  to  be  drawn. 

The  indications  for  the  relief  of  ansemia  and  hydremia,  on  which, 
directly  or  indirectly,  so  many  of  the  secondary  symptoms  depend,  are,  to 
fivour  the  formation  of  blood-discs,  and  to  free  the  plasma  from  its  excess 
of  water.  The  former  is  to  be  effected  by  good  diet,  vegetable  bitters, 
and  the  employment  of  iron ;  the  lactate  is  the  preparation  of  iron  recom- 
mended by  Frerichs;  the  latter  indication  is  to  be  fulfilled  by  increasing 
the  secretion  of  the  skin  and  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 
•  The  acute  anasarca,  which  commences  at  the  same  time  as  the  kidney- 
disease,  if  the  patient  be  strong  and  the  febrile  symptoms  urgent,  is  to  be 
treated  by  general  bloodletting;  under  other  circumstances,  it  is  to  be  com- 
bated by  diaphoretics  and  aperients.  Hydragogue  purgatives  are  some- 
times useful.  The  value  of  elaterium,  Frerichs  considers,  has  been  abundantly 
proved  by  Bright  and  Barlow,  Christison,  and  Malmsten.  Purgatives  should 
never  be  administered  when  spontaneous  diarrhoea  is  present.  The  mildest 
diuretics  only  are  to  be  employed.  Christison  found  digitalis  and  cream  of 
tartar  of  service;  Bright  used  uva  ursi  and  pyrola  umbellata;  Bayer,  inf. 
rad.  armorac.  The  contra-indications  for  the  employment  of  diuretics  are, 
great  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  bloody  urine,  and  far  advanced 
degeneration.  If  these  means  fiiil  in  relieving  the  anasarca,  then  acu- 
puncture or  simple  incisions*  are  to  be  made;  if  ascites  be  present,  then 
paracentesis  abdominis  may  have  to  be  performed.  The  dangers  to  be 
feared  from  these  measures,  however,  are  considerable — namely,  gangrene 
af  the  skin>  and  peritonitis.  One  of  the  cases  reported  by  Frerichs  proved 
£atal  from  peritonitis,  the  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  a  trocar  into 
the  abdomuial  cavity. 

«  See  Mr.  HittoD,  Gny's  Hospital  RepoitSi  1861. 
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The  seconder  vnficmmcBtume  are  difficult  to  treat.  Wfaen  they 
oecnr  early  in  the  disease,  and  are  detected  at  once,  general  bloodletting 
may  be  cautiously  employed;  usually,  however,  exudation  to  a  considerable 
amount  has  taken  place  before  the  disease  is  discovered.  In  pneumonia 
large  doses  of  tartar-emetic  and  acetate  of  lead,  with  opium  or  digitalis,  are 
the  remedies  from  which  the  most  benefit  is  to  be  anticipated.  In 
pleuritis,  pericarditis,  and  peritonitis,  Frerichs  recommends,  if  the  anasarca 
does  not  prevent,  local  bloodletting  and  derivatives,  and  internally  calomel 
and  small  doses  of  tartar-emetic 

The  highly  philosophical  researches  of  Dr.  J.  Taylor  render  it  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  mercury  exerts  no  benefidal  influence  over 
this  dass  of  inflammation.* 

In  the  treatment  of  urcende  intoadccUion,  the  first  object  to  be  attained 
is  the  restoration  of  the  urinary  secretion.  Mild  diuretics  are  the  best 
remedies  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  end.  Should  these  fail, 
then  hydragognes  are  to  be  employed.  little  hope  can  be  entertained  of 
diuretics  acting,  in  the  advanced  stage  of  degeneration  of  the  kidney.  The 
second  object  is  to  prevent  the  injurious  influence  of  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia  developed  in  the  blood  on  the  nervous  centres.  When  convul- 
sions have  commenced,  this  indication  requires  our  first  attention.  Hydro- 
chloric and  the  vegetable  acids,  Freric^  says,  are  the  remedies  which 
naturally  st^est  themselves ;  they  pass  into  the  blood,  and  are  excreted 
again,  either  in  their  primitive  or  an  altered  form,  with  the  urine.  At  the 
same  time  the  patient  may  be  washed  with  vin^ar,  and  enemata  con- 
taining acetic  acid  administered.  If  marked  symptoms  of  cerebral  conges- 
tion are  present,  purgatives  and  bloodletting  may  be  required. 

Vomiting,  consequent  on  irritation  of  the  kidneys,  is  to  be  relieved  only 
bj  treating  the  local  affection;  that  from  chronic  dyspepsia,  consequent 
on  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  or  disease  of  the  heai*t,  by  bitters, 
narcotics,  and  antacids.  Ursemic  vomiting  is  most  obstinate.  Christison 
recommends  creosote.     Narcotics,  Freridis  says,  are  of  no  service. 

Diarrhoea,  when  it  occurs  during  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease,  is  very 
obstinate.  Frerichs  has  generally  found  relief  follow  the  use  of  liq.  fern 
mttriatia 

In  bronchial  ccftarrh,  expectoration  is  to  be  favoured  if  deficient  by 
sen^a,  ammoniacum,  <fec. ;  if  in  excess,  it  is  to  be  restrained  by  tannic  acid, 
acetate  of  lead,  muriate  of  iron,  and  other  astringents.  Alimi  is  sometimes 
extremely  useful. 

When  the  disease  is  the  consequence  of  pregnancy,  it  is  a  question  in 
some  oases  whether  premature  labour  should  not  be  induced. 

Frerichs'  work  concludes  with  an  Appendix  containing  records  of  seven- 
teen cases  of  Bright's  disease ;  some  details  with  ref^ence  to  the  conditions 
of  the  urine  in  four  cases  of  the  same  a£Eection ;  an  account  of  a  series  of 
experiments  similar  to  those  performed  by  Mr.  Robinsont  and  with  the 
same  results,  only  that  a  microscopic  examination  showed  in  many  oases  the 
presence  in  the  urine  of  casts  of  tubes;  and  the  particulars  of  the  sets  of 
experiments  performed  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  truth  of  his  theory 
of  ursBDua.  From  the  analysis  we  have  given  of  its  contents,  our  readers 
will  have  formed  an  idea  of  its  general  excellence  and  originidity.  Mnch 
«  Medical  Times,  toL  xzi.  p.  33*  t  Medloo-CSiirarglcal  Trusactioiis,  vol.  xxvi, 
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that  it  contains  requires  confirmation;  much  may  require  modification; 
but  whatever  changes  our  views  on  the  subject  may  undergo,  we  believe 
that  this  treatise  must  always  be  regarded  a  most  important  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  the  kidney.  The  merits  of  Dr.  Gkirdner's 
treatise  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  appreciated ;  while  Dr.  Johnson's  original 
views  and  careful  observations  have  already  earned  for  him  an  honourable 
place  among  British  pathologists. 


Art.  II. 

On  ilie  Trmismission,  from  Pa/rent  to  Offspring,  of  some  Forms  of  Disease^ 
and  of  Morbid  Taints  and  Tendencies,  By  James  Whitehead, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  on  the  Medical  Staff*  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  and 
Lecturer  on  Obstetric  Medicine,  at  Manchester,  ^.  &c  —  London, 
1851.     8vo,  pp.  351. 

It  is  now  four  years  since,  that  we  reviewed,  at  some  length,  a  work  by 
Mr.  Whitehead,  on  Abortion  and  Sterility;  and  the  favourable  opinion 
we  then  entertained  and  expressed  of  his  discernment  and  sound  judgment, 
make  us  welcome  his  present  contribution  on  a  subject  eminently  requiring 
both.  In  the  work  alluded  to,  Mr.  Whitehead  introduced  some  observa- 
tions on  syphilis  as  a  cause  of  abortion  and  sterility,  and  he  also  distinctly 
noticed  the  transmission  of  secondary  syphilis  from  the  husband  to  the 
wife,  and  thence  to  the  offspring,  and  detailed  what  he  considered  as  the 
general  signs  of  constitutional  syphilis  in  the  female,  and  some  supposed 
pathognomonic  evidences  of  its  existence  on  the  cervix  uteri.  The  remarks 
he  then  made  were,  as  he  says,  only  passing  and  imperfect,  and  he  reserved 
for  the  present  publication  a  more  full  exposition  of  his  views  on  this 
subject.  The  title  of  "Hereditary  Disease,**  which  he  has  adopted^  is 
certainly  too  comprehensive,  and  needs  the  more  explanatory  reference  on 
the  title-page.  The  main  object,  however,  of  his  inquiries,  is  with  the 
transmission  of  syphilis,  to  which  the  notice  of  other  well-known  hereditary 
diseases  is  subordinate  and  incidental.  It  is  not,  however,  in  the  more 
beaten  path  of  inquiry,  that  Mr.  Whitehead  has  followed;  his  object  has 
not  been  to  discuss  the  more  palpable  forms  of  syphilis  and  S3rphilitic 
infection;  but  he  has  endeavoured — and,  we  think,  with  considerable 
success — by  a  well-observed  set  of  cases,  to  track  out  its  baneful  influence 
in  its  more  concealed  taints,  when  the  symptoms  by  which  it  is  specifically 
recognised  have  often  been  so  changed  as  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
practitioner  from  their  original  alliance  with  it.  There  is  not,  we  fiiUy 
believe,  a  single  subject  in  practical  medicine  which  has  been  so  unac- 
countably overlooked  as  this,  nor  one  in  which  the  valuable  observations 
of  bygone  authors  have  been  so  lazily  noticed,  or  so  indifferently  pursued. 
Mr.  Whitehead  devotes  several  pages  to  what  he  calls  the  mediaeval  doc- 
trine with  reference  to  syphilis;  in  which  he  shows  that  the  description  of 
a  chancre  by  De  Hery,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is,  in  every  respect,  as 
correct  as  John  Hunter's ;  and  that  the  opinions  of  the  former  respecting 
secondary  syphilis,  which  he  considered  to  be  more  important  than  the 
primary,  appear  to  be  more  in  conformity  with  modem  investigation  than 
those  of  the  latter.     "  Syphilis,"  says  Mr.  Whitehead,  "  has  had  its  inter- 
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* 
regnum  of  neglect;"  and  his  quotations  from  the  ancient  French  of  De 
Hery  prove  this  in  an  interesting  manner. 

The  first  chapter  of  Mr.  Whitehead's  work  is  devoted  to  the  doctrine  of 
Hereditary  Transmission;  the  second  and  third,  to  Illustrations  of 
Transmitted  Syphilis;  the  fourth,  to  the  External  Characters  of  Consti- 
tutional Syphilis;  and  the  fifth,  to  the  Treatment. 

DoctrxTie  of  Hereditary  Transmission,  —  In  this  chapter,  Mr.  White- 
head cursorily  notices  the  origin,  varieties,  and  intermixture  of  races,  the 
transmission  of  congenital  peculiarities,  and  atavism;  and  passing  from 
the  consideration  of  the  continuation  of  healthy  structure,  as  thus  seen  on 
a  great  scale,  he  enters  on  the  investigation  of  the  transmission  of  certain 
pathological  conditions.  The  peculiarities  of  a  well-marked  temperament, 
leading  to  a  particular  diathesis,  afford  a  familiar  example  of  morbid  trans- 
mission. Mr.  Whitehead  believes  in  the  occasional  origin  of  deformities 
in  the  foetus  from  vivid  external  impressions  acting  through  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  mother,  and  he  relates  some  cases  in  confirmation  of  this  view. 
In  one  case  which  happened  to  him,  a  lady  was  in  great  dread,  in  five 
successive  pregnancies,  of  her  children  being  born  blind,  on  account  of  her 
Bbter*s  ehlest  child  having  ha<l  this  congenital  defect.  The  result  of  these 
pregnancies  is  thus  summarily  stated :  **  Out  of  five  children  bom  at  the 
full  term  of  utcro-gestatiou,  each  as  reuiarkable  for  plumpness  and  vigour 
as  the  mother  is  for  a  well-developed  frame  and  robust  health,  the  first, 
third,  and  fifth  of  her  children  had  defective  development  of  the  left  eye, 
amounting  in  one  to  deformity;  and  the  second  and  fourth  had  complete 
loss  of  vision  of  the  same  side."  Mr.  Whitehead  also  thinks  that  connate 
deficiencies  may  be  occasionally  continued  hereditarily — a  doctrine  which, 
like  the  preceding  one,  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  disputed. 

Hereditary  diseases  are  divided  by  our  author  into  those  which  are 
induced  by  faulty  habit,  the  infiucnces  of  climate,  ill-assorted  marriages,  &c., 
and  those  which  result  from  the  introduction  of  a  morbid  poison.  It  is 
with  the  latter  particularly  that  he  has  to  do  in  this  publication;  but  he 
passes  in  review  a  series  of  diseases  which  belong  to  the  former,  such  as 
scrofula,  malignant  disease,  erysipelas,  mental  derangement,  the  purulent 
diathesis,,  gout,  rheumatism,  &c.,  most  of  which  are  aptly  illustrated  by 
cases  which  he  has  observed.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary,  however, 
to  follow  his  observations  on  these  subjects  by  any  detailed  account  or 
criticism. 

Illustrations  of  Transmitted  Syphilis, — Thirty-three  cases,  occupying 
in  their  detail  a  large  portion  of  the  entire  work,  are  related  by  the  author, 
which  are  supposed  to  sanction  by  their  analysis  the  following  important 
propositions : 

"  1st.  That  the  venereal  poison,  once  introdaced  into  the  human  body,  iato  the 
circulation,  is  liable  to  remam  in  the  sj^stem  for  an  indefinite  period ;  and  although 
there  be  no  outward  sign  to  indicate  its  presence,  that  it  is  nevertheless  liable, 
under  favouring  circumstances,  to  reappear  and  dcvclope  itself  in  various  forms  of 
secondary  phenomena,  known  as  Lues  Venerea. 

"  2nd.  That  lues  venerea,  whether  latent  or  manifest,  is  capable  of  being  com- 
municated from  person  to  person;  and  that  the  poison  thus  received  by  one  at 
*  second  hand'  may  be  thence  conveyed  to  a  third,  from  the  third  to  a  fourth,  and 
probably  much  farther. 

"  3ra.  That  the  mode  of  contamination  is  commonly  through  the  medium  of  the 
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genital  organs ;  but,  as  a  disease  of  tlie  blood,  it  may  be  conveyed  througb  mj 
other  channel  by  which  certain  of  the  secretions,  or  perhaps  the  bloody  of  an  in' 
fected  person,  are  admitted  into  the  circulating  cnrrent  of  another;  as  by  the 
mouth,  the  nipple,  an  abraded  surface,  br  vaccination,  or  through  the  corrait  of 
maternal  blood  destined  to  nourish  the  child  in  the  w<Hnb. 

"  4th.  That  a  woman  who  has  been  thus  infected^  although  no  visible  sign  of 
her  actual  condition  be  manifest  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  body,  yet  does  she, 
in  perhaps  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  bear  specific  evidence  of  its  presence  in  her  own 
person;  and  this  evidence  is  to  be  founa  precisely  in  the  part  where  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  organic  function  would  lead  one  to  look  for  it.  The  establishmenot 
of  this  fact  leads  inferentially  to  the  suspicion,  that  the  genital  secretioss  m  man 
may  continue  to  be  charged  with  poisonous  matter  for  a  long  time  after  the  disease 
itself  appears  to  have  been  cured.  The  extreme  sasoeptioilitf  to  exooriatiiHi  of 
the  glans  and  pneputium  penis  which  is  generally  noticed  in  tamted  persons^  and 
whidi  in  itseli  constitutes  a  suspicious  symptom,  materially  strength^  this  sup- 
position." (pp.  202,  203.) 

The  propositions  which  we  have  just  quoted  in  detail  are  sysfcemalicaUy 
examined  by  the  author. 

1.  JhurcUion  of  Lues  Venerea. — ^The  opinions^  and  still  more  the  practice^ 
of  medical  men  are  greatly  at  variance  on  this  cardinal  point.  With 
some,  the  treatment  of  a  chancre  is  made  a  light  thing  of,  advantageously 
contrasted  with  the  management  of  gonorrhcea,  and  when  it  has  healed, 
treatment  is  suspended ;  and  should  the  person  remain  for  two,  thre^  or 
six  months  free  from  any  further  manifestation  of  the  disease,  he  is  pro- 
nounced sound,  and  permitted  to  marry.  With  others,  on  the  contrary, 
the  treatment  of  syphilis  is  carried  on  for  six  or  eight  months,  without 
which  an  individual  is  not  considered  secure  from  secondary  symptoms. 
M.  Cazenave,  a  man  of  great  experience,  is  amongst  the  latter  number. 
Of  late  years,  the  necessity  for  prolonging  the  treatment  of  syphilis,  and 
exacting  a  much  longer  time  for  the  proof  of  a  complete  elimination  of 
the  poison  from  the  system,  has  been  gaining  ground  amongst  the  most 
disciiminating  practitioners.  Even  under  the  most  careful  treatment,  and 
after  the  longest  period  which  has  been  named,  a  feeling  of  insecurity  lest 
a  taint  is  still  reserved  in  the  blood,  ready  to  manifest  itself  in  unmistakable 
signs  when  the  health  is  from  any  cause  low  or  weak,  or,  as  we  have  our- 
sdves  seen  it,  in  the  feebleness  of  old  age,  or  still  further  in  its  trans- 
imssion  to  the  wife  or  the  germ,  is  strongly  entertained  by  a  comparatively 
few,  but  still  an  important  body  of  practitioners.  This  view,  which  was 
entertained  by  De  Hery,  and  well  described  by  Astruc,  was  opposed  by 
Himter,  whose  great  and  revered  name  has  tended  to  perpetuate  what^ 
with  our  author,  we  believe  to  be  a  serious  error;  and  it  is  only  quite 
lately  that  a  more  careful  and  candid  inquiry  has  ended  in  its  revival. 
Mr.  Whitehead's  cases,  and  those  enumerated  by  Cazenave,  go  to  prove 
that  the  poison  may  remain  latent  for  an  indefinite  period ;  and  our  author 
draws  an  analogy  between  it  and  the  incubation  of  the  hydrophobic  poison, 
which  has  been  known  to  last  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  even  for  longer 
periods.  Scrofula,  too,  which  Mr.  Whitehead  regards  as  "  nearly  allied  to 
syphilis,**  does  not,  in  many  instances,  develope  the  congenital  taint  until 
puberty,  middle  age,  or  even  the  late  periods  of  life.  In  one  of  Mr.  YThite- 
head's  cases  (No.  14),  a  female  had  a  primary  sore  at  seventeen  years  of 
^e,  soon  after  her  marriage,  which  was  considered  cured,  although  she 
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occasionally  had  for  two  or  three  years  afterwards  sore  throat,  cutaneous 
eruptions,  purulent  leucorrhoea,  and  a  tender  state  of  the  vulva.  Her 
husband  died  twelve  years  after,  and  during  his  life  she  had  been  sterile. 
She  married  again,  two  years  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  a  healthy 
man,  perfectly  free  from  syphilitic  taint,  and  by  him  she  became  pregnant. 
The  child,  when  bom,  was  healthy,  but  in  a  month's  time  it  became  "  wan 
and  emaciated;  its  face,  breast,  breech,  and  limbs  were  covered  with  scaly 
blotches  of  a  dark-red  colour,  circular  in  form,  and  of  various  dimensions. 
The  throat  was  swollen,  the  mouth  and  lips  sore,  the  voice  husky,  the 
breathing  noisy."  These  signs  of  syphilis  were  removed  by  treatment : 
they  occurred  fifteen  years  after  the  first  reception  of  the  poison.  Other 
cases  are  recorded,  on  evidence  which  we  think  conclusive,  showing  the 
poison  to  have  remained  in  a  latent  state,  with  more  active  accessions  at 
different  times,  for  periods  varying  between  six  and  fourteen  years.  Some 
of  the  cases  are  thus  referred  to  by  Mr.  Whitehead,  in  language  which  we 
cannot  do  better  than  transcribe : 

"  The  taint  in  case  3  endured  fourteen  years,  and  terminated  in  malignant 
disease  of  the  womb,  which  destroyed  life  at  the  age  of  forty-two.  The  ofiTsprinK 
of  eleven  pregnancies  were  sacrificed  to  the  malady  in  this  one  instance.  I  treated 
case  4  eight  years  after  the  invasion  of  primary  symptoms ;  case  12  thirteen  years 
after  the  first  infliction,  which  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  one  having  the 
disease  in  a  secondary  form ;  case  13  about  eight  years ;  case  15  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  the  primary  inoctdation ;  and  case  21  was  of  eight  years'  duration.  In 
none  of  these  Lad  a  fresh  inoculation  been  received,  but  the  poison  seemed  to 
remain  as  at^tively  noxious  at  the  respective  epochs  named,  as  it  had  been  at  any 
time  during  its  existence.  In  the  preceding  six  cases,  not  fewer  than  forty-six 
children  were  sacrificed  to  this  devastating  malady. 

"  Case  22  is  that  of  a  midwife  who  contracted  disease  while  in  pursuance  of 
her  ordinary  calling,  through  a  wound  in  the  finger.  Her  patient,  at  the  full  term 
of  her  first  pregnancy,  had  suflfered  from  primary  syphilis  during  the  first  part  of 
the  period,  but  was  said  to  have  been  cured.  The  vagina  was,  however,  studded 
with  warts  at  the  time  of  delivery.  The  midwife,  who  was  for  several  years 
attended  by  a  practitioner  of  high  respectability,  had  secondary  svphilis  in  a 
most  severe  foroD,  which,  though  actively  treated,  relapsed  yearly,  anci  reappeared 
in  the  spring  of  1850,  nine  years  after  the  inoculation,  in  characteristic  form." 
(pp.  207,  20?.) 

Infectious  Tnyperties  of  Lives  Venerea. — It  is  well  known  that  John 
Hunter,  after  much  and  careful  observation,  entertained  the  opinion  that 
syphilis,  in  its  secondary  form,  had  lost  its  infectious  character,  and  was 
incapable  of  being  transplanted  by  inoculation  from  one  person  to  another. 
He  considered  that  the  matter  from  a  secondary  venereal  sore  and  the 
blood'taint  had  ceased  to  be  venereal;  and  that  as  a  secondary  or  consti- 
tutional poison,  it  could  not  be  transmitted  from  the  mother  to  the  foetus 
in  utero.  His  authority  has  continued  to  lead  the  mass  of  medical  men 
to  the  present  time,  although  it  failed  to  convince  the  late  Mr.  Hey,  of 
Leeds,  who,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  in 
1816,  narrated  some  cases  which  were  directly  opposed  to  John  Hunter's 
doctrines,  and  perfectly  in  keeping  with  Mr.  Whitehead's  views.  It  is  a 
subject  fiill  of  practical  importance.  Can  a  man  who  has  been  cured  of 
primary  syphilis,  apparently  in  good  health,  with,  perhaps,  an  obscure,  ill- 
defined  remnant  of  secondary  syphilis,  transmit  it  to  a  female  through 
the  semen,  and,  by  infecting  her  blood,  graft  the  poison  in  the  germinal 
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vesicles  of  her  ovary,  and  thus  infect  the  foetus  from  its  source  1  Mr.  White- 
head's cases,  as  also  those  of  Hey,  Colles,  and  Cazenave,  appear  to  us  to 
be  quite  conclusive  in  affirming  this  view,  and  our  own  experience  abun- 
dantly corroborates  it. 

In  case  1,  a  man  had  a  primary  sore  six  months  before  marriage,  which 
was  cured;  but  a  small  wart,  which  was  supposed  to  be  harmless,  sprang 
up  on  the  site  of  the  chancre,  and  gradually  enlarged.  The  wife  con- 
tracted a  warty  state  of  the  vagina,  and  she  had  sore  throat  and  feeble 
health.  The  child  manifested  sy|>hilitic  symptoms  eight  days  after  birth. 
In  this  case,  many  months  had  elapsed  since  the  cure  of  the  primary  sore. 
In  case  2,  the  husband  had  primary  syphilis  six  months  before  marriage, 
from  which  he  recovered,  and  appeared  in  perfect  health  at  the  time  of 
marriage.  Three  months  after  marriage  he  first  showed  symptoms  of 
secondary  syphilis,  consisting  of  sore  throat  and  a  free  eruption  of 
syphilitic  roseola.  It  was,  however,  before  this  external  development  of 
the  syphilitic  poison — when  he  was,  to  all  appearance,  perfectly  well — 
that  the  indications  of  the  poison  were  visible  in  the  wife,  who  first  came 
under  the  care  of  the  author,  two  months  after  marriage,  with  a  syphilitic 
eruption,  and  patches  of  excoriation  about  the  vulva,  with  a  copious 
purulent  discharge.  In  a  few  months  after  treatment,  she  became  pregnant, 
and  was  confined  with  a  seven-months*  child,  which  was  bom  dead, 
with  desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  The  particulars  of  this  case  are  followed 
out  with  regard  to  both  the  husband  and  wife,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
again  confined  of  a  still-bom  child,  and  subsequently  of  a  healthy-looking 
female  child.  Tliis  child,  on  the  thirty-fifth  day,  was  affected  with  syphilis, 
and  died  on  the  forty- third  day  after  birth. 

In  case  5  the  indications  were  much  like  the  preceding  case.  Mr. 
Whitehead  treated  the  husband  for  primary  syphilis,  and  felt  certain  that 
he  was  cured  long  before  he  incurred  the  risk  of  infecting  his  wife.  More* 
over,  the  wife's  symptoms  were  at  no  time  of  a  primary  character.  The 
husband  suffered  from  secondary  disease  twelve  months  iJterwards,  without 
any  intermediate  infection.  Other  cases  of  a  like  import  are  related 
(cases  21,  27),  which  leave  no  doubt  on  our  minds  as  to  the  truthfulness  of 
the  conclusions  at  which  Mr.  Whitehead  has  arrived.  The  author  speaks, 
however,  of  two  cases  of  gonorrhoea  (cases  9, 19)  communicating  a  venereal 
poison  to  the  wife  and  offspring;  the  taint  being  carried  on  for  a  length  of 
time,  and  exhibiting  in  its  development  the  characters  of  constitutional 
syphilis.  It  does  not  appear  to  us,  however,  that  these  cases  are  sufficient 
to  establish  the  fact  that  gonorrhoea  can  produce  secondary  syphilitic  sores 
in  its  transmission  to  the  wife  and  offspring.  Mr.  Whitehead  has,  in  our 
mind,  too  readOy  adopted  the  term  gonorrhoea  from  the  patients,  on  whose 
testimony  it  depended,  without  allowing  for  the  great  probability  that  the 
urethral  discharge  was  the  product  of  a  urethral  chancre.  It  is,  of  course, 
well  known  to  practical  surgeons,  that  occasionally  a  chancre  will  be  formed 
and  pass  through  its  stages  in  the  urethra ;  that  it  may  then  easily  be 
mistaken  for  gonorrhoea — ^furnishing,  however,  even  to  its  last  remnant, 
the  source  of  tme  syphilitic  inoculation.  Surely,  if  gonorrhoea  were 
capable  of  producing  the  ordinary  sequelae  of  primary  syphilis,  we  should 
constantly  meet  with  it  in  practice ;  but  we  are  confident  in  saying  that 
this  is  not  the  case.    We  should  demur^  therefore^  to  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
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Whitehead,  as  being  deficient  in  positive  proof,  which  is  thus  expressed: 
that "  even  old  strictures  of  the  urethra,  or  chronic  irritability  of  the  canal 
near  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  in  any  part  of  its  extent,  the  residue  of  gonor- 
rhcea  of  a  remote  date,  eliminates,  if  not  always,  yet  under  certain  disordered 
states  of  the  system,  a  noxious  secretion  capable  of  communicating  a 
disorder  very  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  secondary  syphilis."  We 
cannot  acquit  Mr.  Whitehead,  in  this  particular  instance,  of  a  hasty  and,  we 
believe,  an  erroneous  judgment ;  but  itT  forms  a  single  exception  to  his 
wariness  in  yielding  too  readily  to  the  testimony  of  patients. 

Modes  of  Contamination, — We  have  already  referred  to  the  transmission 
of  lues  venerea  by  means  of  sexual  congress,  from  a  husband  who  has  at 
the  time,  and  has  had  for  a  length  of  time  before,  no  recognisable  trace  of 
the  disorder.  The  semen  is,  under  these  circumstances,  the  ready  vehicle 
of  inoculation  to  the  wife.  But  while  we  readily  allow  the  proof  of  this 
Important  fact  in  the  cases  furnished  by  Mr.  Whitehead,  and  others  whom 
be  has  quoted,  we  are  hardly  prepared  for  such  an  extension  of  the  sources 
of  contamination  as  is  allowed  by  our  author.  "  I  believe/'  says  he^ 
*'  that  all  the  secretions,  from  mucous  surfaces  at  least,  in  one  thus  labouring 
under  constitutional  syphilis,  are  in  a  measure  contaminated;  and,  if  so,  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that  the  infection  may  be  conveyed  through  any 
of  these  media.'*  Mr.  Whitehead,  like  the  mediasval  authorities,  regards 
the  semen  as  a  means  of  eliminating  the  poison;  and  sexual  congress,  there- 
fore, as  directly  purifying  the  blood.  He  also,  too, — as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  quotation,  which  embodies  both  opinions, — ^is  disposed  to  receive 
&vourably  the  idea  that  the  infection  of  syphilis  may  be  communicated 
through  the  atmosphere. 

**  A  young  man  twenty-five  or  twenty-she  years  of  age,  of  active  habits,  strong 
and  robust,  had  a  virulent  ^norrhoea  five  years  ago,  of  which  he  was  cured  at  least 
twelve  months  before  mamage.  He  has  never  md  chancre,  nor  an^  other  attack 
of  gonotrhcea  since  that  now  named.  In  1850,  while  in  pursuit  of  ms  occupation, 
a  heavy  weight  fell  on  his  foot,  fracturing  one  of  the  metatarsal  bones  and  other- 
wise contusm^  the  limb.  Ten  or  twelve  weeks  afterwards,  having  been  confined 
to  bed  in  the  mterim,  I  was  called  to  see  him — (he  was  under  the  care  of  another 
practitioner  for  his  injury) — having  a  number  of  erythematous  nodes  on  the  skin 
of  the  arms,  thighs>  legs,  face,  and  elt>e where,  with  several  periosteal  sweUings  of 
like  appearance  and  extremely  painful;  he  had  also  at  the  same  time,  venereal 
ulceration  of  the  throat,  sclerotitis  of  the  left  eye,  enlarged  nucheal  glands,  and 
a  glandular  swelling^  in  the  groin  of  the  same  side  as  the  injured  limb.  His 
general  health  had  oeen  remarkably  good  up  to  the  date  of  his  injury,  and  on 
making  very  careful  inquirv,  I  was  not  able  to  attribute  these  symptoms  to  any 
antecedent  cause  except  the  gonorrhocal  affection  mentioned,  and  their  develop- 
ment at  this  time  to  suspension  and  irregularity  of  the  sexual  function,  consequent 
upon  the  local  injurv.  His  wife,  who  was  barren,  and  who  had  been  for  some 
tune  in  delicate  health,  also  experi^iced  an  aggravation  of  symptoms  under  which 
she  had  long  suffered,  attributed  by  her  to  anxiety  and  watching,  but  wliich  were 
doubtless  determined  by  other  causes.  It  was  probablv  owing  to  the  appearance 
of  venereal  symptoms  in  the  singular  manner  now  specified,  that  De  Hery  and  his 
contemporanes  were  induced  to  believe  in  the  infectious  properties  of  the 
atmospnere  surrounding  an  individual  thus  diseased,  a  mode  of  contamination  in 
which,  not  having  witnessed  a  satisfactory  instance  of  the  kind,  I  do  not  at  present 
believe,  although  I  would  not  deny  the  possibility  of  it  under  certain  conditions. 
We  must  acluiowledge  at  least  that  an  impure  atmosphere  n^v  be  injurious 
to  those  constantly  inhaling  it;  that  certain  kinds  of  noxious  effluvia  are  pro- 
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ductiye  of  certain  forms  of  disease;  and  that  in  only  a  few  diseases  is  flie 
effiuvium  emanating  from  the  suffering  individual  more  sickly  and  offenuve  tluui 
that  which  is  emitted  from  one  labounng  under  syphilis  in  some  of  its  iouxm'* 
(pp.218— 20.) 

Another  source  of  infectioni  besides  that  through  the  sexiial  organs^  is 
from  lactation;  and  our  author  enters  into  full  detcols  of  the  ezperienoe  of 
different  individuals  on  this  subject.  He  quotes  from  De  Hery,  WisemaA, 
Astruc,  Portal,  Hey,  Colles,  Cazenave,  and  some  others,  in  confirmation  of 
the  opinion  that  nurses  labouring  under  constitutional  syphilis  may  infect 
the  infant ;  and  an  infant,  so  circumstanced,  may  infect  the  nurse  bj  inocu- 
lating the  nipple.  The  latter  of  these  opinions  is  abundantly  proved  by 
the  cases  he  has  quoted.  From  these  we  learn,  not  only  that  a  child  bora 
with  the  syphilitic  taint  can  affect  the  maternal  nipple,  but  that  nurses 
accustomed  to  drain  the  breasts  of  women  may  get  the  mouth  affected 
with  syphilitic  ulceration,  and  communicate  the  infection  to  different 
persons.  An  instructive  case  of  this  kind  is  quoted  from  Mr,  Hey,  in 
which  a  poor  blind  woman  had  drawn  the  breasts  of  a  female  supposed  to 
be  labouring  imder  venereal  disease,  after  which  she  became  affected  with 
ulcers  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  Unconscious  of  this  disaster,  she  went 
on  with  her  avocation  of  sucking  the  breasts  of  other  women,  to  whom  she 
conmiunicated  the  infection.  The  symptoms  which  resulted  are  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Hey : 

"  Mrs.  B.  had  her  breasts  drawn  twice  by  this  poor  woman,  npon  the  death  of 
her  second  child,  who  died  of  the  small-pox ;  and  within  tli^  or  four  weeks 
afterwards  she  peroeived  a  swelling  of  the  axillary  glands,  and  complained  of 
soreness  in  her  tnroat.  She  consulted  the  late  Mr.  Bulam,  a  judicious  sui^eon, 
who  assured  her  that  the  disease  affecting  her  throat  was  venereal,  and  treated  it 
a^eably  to  that  opinion.  Dnring  this  treatment  she  became  pregnant;  but  con- 
tmued  the  use  of  the  medicines  prescribed,  till  she  arrived  at  the  fifth  month  of 
her  presnancy.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh  month  she  miscarried  of  a  dead  (diikL 
I  attenaed  her  dunng  labour,  and  perceived  nothiog  amiss  in  the  vasana  or  con- 
tiguous parts.  She  assured  me  that  these  parts  had  never  been  affected  with 
disease,  and  that  previously  to  this  confinement  she  had  borne  three  healthy 
children. 

"  She  became  pregnant  again  in  1772 ;  continued  to  enjoy  good  healthy  and 
was  delivered  February  26th,  1773,  of  a  child  apparently  h^thy,  whom  she  her- 
self suckled.  When  the  child  was  about  six  weeks  old,  an  eruption,  which  I 
judged  to  be  syphilitic,  appeared  on  its  legs  and  anns.  I  immediately  put  both 
the  mother  and  child  upon  a  mercurial  course,  giving  the  former  small  doses  of 
hydr.  submur.,  and  the  latter  hydr.  cu  crceta.  By  this  treatment  the  child  was  in 
a  short  time  freed  from  the  eruptions ;  but  continued  to  take  the  medicine  till  the 
beginning  of  August. 

"  In  October  following,  two  or  three  small  ulcers  appeared  on  the  outside  of 
the  labia  pudendi  of  the  child,  and  on  this  account  the  mercurial  course  was 
resumed,  with  the  addition  of  an  occasional  dose  of  hydr.  subm.  The  ulcers  were 
soon  healed;  but  in  May,  1774,  the  nostrils  became  sore,  and  the  nose  was  also 
tender.  At  the  same  tune  the  voice  of  the  child  grew  hoarse;  the  mercurial 
course  was  repeated,  and  continued  two  months.  The  child  took  the  medicines 
also  during  tne  months  of  September  and  October,  after  which  there  was  no 
recurrence  of  disease. 

"  In  June,  1775,  Mrs.  B.  bore  another  child  who  was  apparently  healthy  at 
birth,  and  continued  to  be  so  for  a  few  weeks.  Blotches  of  a  copper-colour  then 
appeared  on  the  skin,  but  soon  went  away  on  having  recourse  to  the  mercurial 
medicines.    After  some  time  the  blotches  appeared  again,  and  were  accompanied 
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with  a  small  nicer  on  the  lahium  pudendi,  as  in  the  former  case.  The  child  wad, 
however,  completely  cured  by  a  repetition  of  the  treatment,  and  remained  well." 
(pp.  225—227.) 

The  danger  of  a  child  thus  transmitting  a  syphilitic  taint  to  the  nipple, 
and  go  poisoning  the  nurse's  blood,  is  illustrated  by  other  cases,  and  also 
by  the  experience  of  the  author  himself;  and  we  hold  this  opinion  to  be  of 
infinite  moment,  and  one  which  no  experiments  byinoculating  with  the  lancet 
should  overturn.  We  have  ourselves  witnessed  this  deplorable  event  quite 
recently  in.our  own  practice.  A  gentleman  had  a  chancre  six  months  before 
marriage,  for  which  he  took  mercury  and  was  cured;  and  his  marriage 
was  permitted  by  a  surgeon  of  high  reputation.  The  wife  bore  two 
children,  both  of  whom  pined  away  and  died.  She  had  recently  been 
confined  with  the  third  child ;  but,  as  it  was  supposed  that  her  milk  was 
not  good,  a  healthy  young  woman  had  been  engaged  as  a  wet-nurse.  In 
a  short  time  her  left  nipple  became  very  sore,  and  deeply  ulcerated,  and 
resisted  various  efforts  to  cure  it,  so  that  at  last  she  was  obliged  to  abandon 
her  charge.  Another  nurse  was  sent  for  in  her  place,  who  became  affected 
in  a  similar  way;  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  we  first  saw  the  case.  On 
examining  the  child,  which  was  beginning  to  emaciate,  we  foimd  marks  of 
syphilitic  lepra  about  the  nates  and  legs,  which  had  not  been  suspected; 
and  on  inquiry  it  was  ascertained  that  the  former  children  had  had  cuta- 
neous eruptions.  On  cross-questiomng  the  husband,  we  found  that  three 
months  aiter  marriage  he  had  had  sore  throat  and  a  dark-red  eruption, 
principally  at  the  edge  of  the  hair  at  the  back  part  of  the  head,  which  bad 
never  entirely  left  him.  The  palm  of  the  right  hand  had,  at  the  time  we 
saw  him,  a  mottled  aspect,  and  the  skin  was  desquamating;  and  some 
small  circular  copper-coloured  spots  were  visible  on  the  thighs.  The  wife's 
health  had  been  ailing,  but  she  had  not  manifested  any  notable  symptom 
of  syphilis.  The  sores  on  the  nipple  of  the  nurse  we  saw  had  an  angry 
look,  with  indurated  margins.  The  surface  of  the  mammas  for  a  consider- 
able distance  around  them  was  inflamed,  and  an  abscess  eventually  formed 
in  the  gland  itself  The  whole  of  this  family — husband,  wife,  child,  and 
nurse — were  treated  for  syphilis. 

Cases,  however,  where  the  taint  has  been  transmitted,  during  lactation, 
to  the  child  from  the  nurse,  are  certainly  more  rare;  and  Dr.  CoUes  was  of 
opinion  that  a  diseased  nurse  could  not  infect  the  child  imless  she  had  ulcer- 
ation of  the  nipple.  Mr.  Whitehead's  cases,  however,  satisfy  us  that  the 
taint  may  pass  from  the  mother  to  the  child  without  any  such  lesion,  the 
milk  being  the  means  of  its  conveyance.  Two  out  of  five  of  these  cases 
are  thus  shortly  referred  to  : — 

"In  case  12,  the  mother  contracted  primarv  syphilis  from  her  hnsband  six 
weeks  after  her  sixth  dehveiy.  Ail  her  previous  childi^n  were  healthy.  The  infant^ 
also  in  health  up  to  the  date  of  its  mother's  accident,  was  covered  with  secondary 
syphilitic  eraptions  and  other  symptoms  at  three  months  old,  several  weeks  before 
any  secondary  indications  mamfested  themselves  in  its  mother. 

*'  Case  15  is,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  the  preceding;  the  mother  having 
contracted  a  primary  affection  from  her  hosbana  one  month  after  her  secona 
deh'very,  the  child  and  she  being  at  the  time  in  good  health.  Secondary 
symptoms  of  characteristic  form  and  of  considerable  severity  came  out  in  the 
infant  a  length  of  time  before  the  complamt  had  assumed  the  secondary  type  in 
its  mother."  (pp.  229, 230.) 
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Mr.  Whitehead  details  a  verj  striking  case  which  occurred  in  his  own 
practice,  in  which  a  child  was  inoculated  with  syphilis  concurrentlj  with 
vaccination ;  and  we  confess  that  we  see  no  grounds  for  scepticism  with 
regard  to  it.  A  hcalthy-bom  child  was  thriving  well  at  the  third  moiith 
when  he  was  vaccinated.  The  vesicles,  on  the  fourteenth  day,  had  been 
converted  into  two  "  deep,  broad  ulcers  with  extensive  induration,"  which 
occasioned  absorbent  inflammation  and  an  axillary  abscess.  "  A  number 
of  copper- coloured  blotches  were  at  this  period  present  on  the  skin;  the 
mouth  was  inflamed  and  excoriated,  and  appeared  to  have  communicated  a 
similar  lesion  to  the  mother's  nipples.'"  The  child  died  at  four  months  aad 
a  half.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  child  who  had  furnished  the  virus  had 
had  purulent  ophthalmia,  with  blotches  on  the  skin  of  a  venereal  character. 
The  mother  in  this  case  became  fearfully  infected  from  the  child.  Two 
practical  observations,  or  rather  salutary  cautions,  are  thus  expressed : 

"  1st.  That  in  the  performance  of  vaocination,  it  is  impossible  to  be  too  scru- 
pulous, not  only  as  to  the  health  of  the  child  by  whom  the  virob  is  fumished,  hot 
also  as  to  that  of  its  narents :  even  an  unhealthy  condition  of  specific  character 
known  to  have  existed  in  those  of  the  third  generation  anteriorly,  should  con- 
stitute a  sufficient  ground  for  refusing  to  make  use  of  the  matteri«roduced  by  the 
grandchild,  however  healthfid  this  may  appear  to  be.  2ndly.  Tnat  instruments 
employed  in  operating  upon  any  individual,  should  not  be  used  upon  another 
patient  before  they  have  been  carefully  cleansed,  and  immersed  in  boiling  water, 
with  a  view  to  destroy  the  potency  of  any  mattei*  which  may  have  adhered  to  them 
from  a  previous  operation,     (p.  234.) 

Other  Modes  of  Tnfection. — Mr.  Whitehead  considers  that  the  infection 
of  lues  venerea  may  be  communicated  by  contact  with  a  raw  surface  on 
another  individual,  also  to  any  sound  mucous  surface,  or  even  to  the  healthy 
integument.  He  illustrates  the  first  by  the  case  of  a  midwife  who  caught 
syphilis  when  attending  a  female  during  her  labour  aflTected  with  secondary 
symptoms — ^the  point  inoculated  being  her  right  forefinger,  on  which  was 
a  scratch.  A  similar  case  in  the  person  of  another  midwife  is  related,  who 
at  the  time  of  infection  was  seven  months  gone  in  pregnancy.  The  child 
borne  by  her  had  in  ^ve  months  a  chancrous  ulcer  under  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  sore  throat  and  mouth,  a  pemphigous  vesicle  on  the  second  toe  of 
the  right  foot,  and  other  specific  symptoms,  wliich  were  cured  by  anti- 
venereal  treatment.  The  transmission  of  a  secondary  poison  by  contact 
with  a  mucous  membrane,  is  illustrated  by  cases  in  which  the  labial  mucous 
membrane  was  affected  by  kissing  tainted  children,  and  a  severe  form  of 
constitutional  syphilis  resulted.  "  One  undoubted  instance,''  says  Mr. 
Whitehead,  *^  has  fallen  under  my  notice,  where  secondary  chancre  arose  in 
a  part  of  the  body  previously  sound,  by  the  application  of  the  matter  of  a 
secondary  sore."  The  opinion  of  the  author  on  the  more  doubtful,  not  to 
say  fanciful,  modes  of  infection,  is  thus  summarily  expressed : — 

"  Although  we  may  discredit  the  possibility  of  receiving  the  infection  hy 
drinking  out  of  the  same  glass,  or  smoking  the  same  pipe,  or  sleeping  in  the  same 
bed  that  has  been  previously  occupied  by  one  diseaseo,  inhaling  the  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  him,  using  the  same  bath,  or  steadfastly  regarcQng  a  gonorrhoeal 
ophthalmia ;  yet  I,  for  my  part,  would  submit  to  manjr  inconveniences  rather  than 
knowingly  incur  the  risk  oi  contamination  by  inattention  to  even  such  trifling  and 
apparently  harmless  circumstances  as  these.  Indeed,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
comcide  with  Biett's  conviction,  that '  there  exist  certain  forms  of  syphilis  with 
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which  CTcry  speciea  of  contact  may  prove  dan^rous.**    The  truth  of  this  remark 
will  probably  oe  acknowledged  by  many  expenenced  practitioners."  (p.  239.) 

Mr.  Whitehead  combats  the  following  opinions  of  M.  Ricord;  (1)  that 
tertiary  syphilis  is  not  communicable;  (2)  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
infection  of  the  child  by  the  mother,  she  having  been  contaminated  by  the 
&ther;  (3)  that  for  a  foetus  in  utero  to  be  infected,  the  parents  being 
healthy-looking,  it  is  necessary  for  the  mother,  by  direct  inoculation,  to 
have  an  indurated  chancre  and  all  its  consequences.  A  reference  to  Mr. 
Whitehead's  cases  appears  to  us  to  establish  the  opposite  conclusions;  and 
our  own  experience  on  these  points  coincides  with  his. 

With  regard  to  the  age  at  which  lues  venerea  shows  itself  in  the  offspring 
of  a  tainted  parent,  there  is  no  uniformity.  In  many  cases  the  syphilitio 
poison  kills  the  foetus  at  an  early  period  of  intra-uterine  life ;  in  others  the 
cutaneous  disease  has  been  the  most  prominent,  the  foetus  being  expelled 
with  extensive  desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  which  Mr.  Whitehead  is 
not  disposed  to  regard  as  the  result  of  death  and  decomposition,  but 
rather  as  the  result  of  intra-uterine  pemphigus.  The  foetus  may  have 
syplulitie  eruptions  on  its  skin  at  the  time  of  birth ;  but  more  frequently 
they  appear  from  the  fourth  to  the  twentieth  day  after  birth.  Sometimes, 
the  symptoms  are  delayed  as  long  as  one  year,  and  in  one  case  in  Mr. 
Whitehead's  experience,  after  five  years.  He  does  not  notice  the  condition 
of  the  placenta,  and  especially  of  the  maternal  part  of  it,  which,  in  our  expe- 
rience, is  frequently  the  seat  of  syphilitic  disease. 

0/ Certain  Abnormal  States  of  tlie  Uterus  which  Indicate  the  Presence 
of  Lues  Venerea, — Before  describing  the  peculiar  uterine  marks  of  lues 
venerea,  Mr.  Whitehead  notices  the  fact,  which  is  borne  out  bj  his  cases, 
that  in  whatever  part  of  the  body  the  syphilitic  poison  may  have  been  first 
implanted,  whether  the  nipple,  the  lips,  or  skin,  the  sexual  organs  are 
almost  sure  to  suffer.  A  puriform  vaginal  discharge  is  the  most  invariable 
symptom,  which  is  said  by  Mr.  Whitehead  to  differ  from  the  product  of 
simple  inflammatory  or  ulcerative  action,  by  having  ''a  greenish  tint, 
which  is  often  very  difficult  to  remove  from  the  linen  by  washing.*'  But 
surely  this  is  not  peculiar  to  syphilis.  We  have  seen  the  greenish  discharge 
quite  irrespective  of  any  syphilitic  taint;  and  when  the  taint  has  been 
most  certain,  the  discharge  has  not  had  the  greenish  tint.  We  doubt 
much  whether  this  observation  will  hold  good;  and  certainly  it  would,  in 
our  judgment,  be  reprehensible  for  any  practitioner,  seeing  the  green  stain, 
to  anticipate  the  presence  of  lues  venerea. 

Amongst  the  constitutional  phenomena,  Mr.  Whitehead  particularly 
notices,  that  the  skin  of  the  face  has  a  leaden  or  ashy  pallor,  specially 
marked  in  the  lower  eyelid,  which  he  thinks  is  never  seen  in  any  other 
form  of  disease.  The  uterine  indications  of  the  presence  of  lues  venerea 
are  thus  noticed. 

"  They  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  forms :  Ist,  hypertrophy,  implicating 
the  lower  section  merely,  or  extending  upwards  to  the  body,  or  even  involving 
the  whole  organ ;  2nd,  induration,  existing  circularly  or  partially,  or  extending  in 
some  instances  as  far  as  the  touch  can  ascertain  the  condition;  3rd,  erythema, 
presenting  an  even  surface  of  a  dark  red,  glistening  aspect,  or  being  interspersed 
with  a  nomher  of  white  elevations  U3ually  denominated  follicular  enlargements ; 

•  CazenATe,  op.  dt  p.  lift. 
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4tli,  excoriation,  the  cuticle,  when  the  parts  happen  to  be  Tiewed  at  an  early 
period,  Heing  broken  in  such  manner  as  to  present  an  appearanoe  as  thoogb  the 
subjacent  stmcture  had  increased  to  a  oimension  bejond  the  capacity  of  its 
cnticular  envelope,  which  seems  as  if  it  had  burst  from  o?er-diatention ;  5th, 
aphthous  ulceration ;  6th,  endo-metritis,  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  uterus,  terminating  externally,  where  it  is  sometimes  seen  to  sur- 
round the  orifice,  at  other  times  implicating  out  one  labium,  and  limited  outwardly 
by  a  defined  margin;  7th,  warty  excrescences."  (pp.  252, 253.) 

We  have  examined  the  more  extended  account  which  the  author  gives 
of  these  local  symptoms,  with  great  interest,  with  the  hope  of  gathering 
Bome  one  or  more  indications  which  might  be  considered  pathognomonic 
of  the  existence  of  the  syphilitic  poison.  We  are  bound  to  say,  howeyer, 
that  howeyer  accurate  Mr.  Whitehead  may  be  in  his  direct  ocular  obsenra- 
tions  of  the  uterus  when  females  have  had  the  venereal  poison,  yet  we  do 
not  recognise,  in  his  account  of  them,  such  indubitable  characters  as  would 
allow  UB  to  pronounce  of  any  one  of  them,  that  it  reveals  the  syphilitic 
mark  and  cannot  be  anything  else.  We  remember  well  Mr.  Whitehead*8 
former  description  of  some  of  these  signs;  and  they  were  of  far  too 
important  a  character,  not  to  have  been  subjected  by  every  person  who 
has  to  deal  with  these  diseases  on  a  large  scale,  to  careful  and  impartial 
observation.  To  be  able  to  detect  syphilis,  when  not  manifested  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  by  inspecting  the  uterus,  and  there  to  find  its  presence 
unequivocally  marked,  would  have  been  a  boon  to  practical  medicine. 
We  quite  concur  with  the  author,  that  hypertrophy  and  induration  of  the 
body  and  neck  of  the  womb  are  the  unquestionable  results  of  sypbilitic 
inoculation ;  but  we  should  utterly  fail  to  distinguish  them  from  the  hyper- 
trophy and  induration  which  may  occur  independently  of  syphilis.  Of  the 
third  indication  which  has  been  quoted,  Mr.  Whitehead  says  that,  when 
present,  '*  it  may  pretty  confidently  be  asserted,  that  the  patient  has  the 
syphilitic  taint,  and  that  she  will  be  liable  to  transmit  the  evil  to  her 
offspring."  We  know  this  state  very  well,  but  we  demur  to  its  exclusive 
syphilitic  origin.  The  fourth  mark — ^namely,  that  of  patchy  excoriation 
of  the  cervix,  without  ulceration,  and  the  appearance  which  is  well  described 
by  the  author,  as  if  the  cuticle  had  broken  from  over- distention,  does  cer- 
tainly occur  as  a  sequel  of  gonorrhoea;  but  so  it  does  from  simple  inflam- 
mation of  the  cervix,  especially  when  attended  with  ovarian  excitation. 
The  fifth  mark  of  uterine  syphilis,  denominated,  generally,  aphthoud 
ulceration,  is  thus  carefully  described : — 

"  Sometimes  the  lower  section  of  the  uterus,  morbidly  enlarged,  presents  a 
number  of  aphthous  ulcerations,  very  similar  in  aspect  to  those  so  denominated  in 
cases  of  thrush  in  children.  But,  as  seen  on  the  labia  uteri,  thej  are  surrounded 
hj,  or  rather  are  situated  upon,  a  dark  red,  inflamed  surface.  They  are  slif  btly 
raised,  in  shape  irregularly  circular,  and  appear  at  first  view  as  grey  bolot^ 
incrustations.  If  a  piece  of  dry  Hut  be  brushed  over  them,  the  crust  is  detach^ 
leaving  a  red  surface  of  corresponding  dimensions,  which  is  minutely  granular, 
and  bounded  by  a  well  defined,  slightly  elevated  margin.  They  are  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  larger  or  smaller.  The  presence  oi  this  eruption, 
80  far  as  I  know  at  present,  is  peculiar  to  the  sy^jhiUtic  diathesis,  which,  m  the 
cases  I  have  investi^ted,  resulted  in  some  from  primary  syphilis  long  passed,  in 
others  from  the  infection  derived  during  the  existence  of  what  Cazenave  ckno- 
minates  the  primary  sta^e  of  a  severe  secondair  affection.  A  woman  so  disordered 
b  capable  of  transmitting  the  taint  to  her  offspring,  in  whom  it  is  liable,  if  not 
actively  treated,  to  run  a  rapid  and  destructive  course."  (p.  255.) 
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We  hare  at  the  present  moment  a  lady  under  our  care  in  the  seventh 
month  of  her  fourth  pregnancy,  who  has  this  state  of  the  cervix,  with  some 
patches  of  diphtheritic  disease  of  the  vagina.  We  attended  her  in  a  former 
pregnancy  for  the  very  same  disorder,  which  came  on  at  the  fourth  month ; 
and  although  greatly  i^iitigated  by  local  and  constitutional  remedies,  the 
latter  being  principally  directed  to  the  disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs, 
yet  she  was  never  quite  free  from  it.  The  child  born  was  a  healthy  male, 
who  has  continued  well  to  the  present  time.  Her  present  disorder  appears 
to  be  a  disease  of  pregnancy^  just  like  the  former  attack,  but  we  have  not 
the  faintest  suspicion  of  syphilis. — ^We  confess,  too,  that  we  can  discover 
nothing  distinctive  of  syphilitic  disease  in  the  sixth  mark,  although  we  are 
disposed  to  look  with  great  suspicion  upon  the  presence  of  warts  as  an 
indication  of  the  syphilitic  diathesis.  But  although  we  have  less  faith  than 
the  author  in  these  supposed  venereal  symptoms,  yet  we  candidly  acknow- 
ledge our  obligation  to  him  for  his  careful  scrutiny  of  the  cases  he  has 
detailed.  The  uterine  symptoms,  as  he  has  described  them,  when  taken 
concurrently  with  the  history  of  the  cases,  afford  valuable  confirmatory 
evidence,  and  when  seen  may  even  suggest  an  inquiry  into  any  antecedent 
Sjrphilitic  taint.  Still,  we  repeat,  we  do  not  think  them  pathognomonio 
of  lues  venerea.  The  author  concludes  this  chapter  by  a  notice  of  syphilis 
as  a  precursor  of  cancerous  disease  of  the  uterus,  and  he  strengthens  his 
own  opinion  of  their  morbid  relation  by  a  reference  to  some  cases  of  Mau- 
riceau's.  We  have  ourselves  long  noticed  in  the  history  of  cancerous 
disease,  a  pre-existing  syphilitic  affection,  and  we  have  regarded  the 
syphilitic  induration  of  the  cervix  as  peculiarly  predisposing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cancer-cell.  Mr.  Whitehead's  observations  on  this  important 
relation  of  syphilis  to  cancer  we  consider  to  be  perfectly  true,  and  we  hope 
to  see  this  subject  more  fully  worked  out  by  him  at  some  future  time. 

External  Characters  of  Constitutional  Syphilis, — Having  remarked  on 
the  orderly  development  of  the  syphilitic  poison  in  its  primary  form,  and 
the  uncertainty  as  to  time  of  its  appearance  in  the  secondary  form  in 
adults,  the  author  remarks  on  the  rapid  infection  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  if 
syphilis  be  contracted  in  the  acute  form  during  pregnancy.  The  following 
numerical  statement  of  the  injurious  influence  of  syphilis  on  foetal  life  is 
interesting: — 

"  Oat  of  256  deliveries  of  syphilitic  women  in  my  own  practice,  110  terminated 
prematorely  at  different  periods  of  the  process.  In  5  cases  the  event  happened 
at  two  months;  in  30,  at  three  months;  in  13,  at  four  months;  in  4,  at  five 
months ;  in  10,  at  six  months ;  in  39,  at  seven  months ;  in  16,  at  eight  months. 
Only  two  of  these  were  born  alive ;  they  were  seven-months'  children.  One  of 
them  died  on  the  second  day,  the  other  a  few  days  later. 

"Of  the  remaining  cases,  amounting  to  146,  said  to  have  been  at  the  full 
term  when  delivery  took  place,  63  died  at  the  following  ages:  12  during  the 
first  week;  2  in  the  second  week;  1  in  -the  third  week;  5  in  the  fourth  week: 
8  during  the  second  month;  6  during  the  third  month;  17  during  the  seoona 
quarter  of  a  year;  3  in  the  third  qiwter;  1  in  the  fourth  quarter;  7  during 
the  seoond  vear;  and  1  in  the  third  year  of  life.  A  few  were  still-bom,  ^d 
a  considerable  number  of  those  who  survive  are  still  infants,  a  laige  propor- 
tion of  whom  may  probably  not  Hve  beyond  the  period  of  early  ^dhood." 
(p.  265.) 

The  most  frequent  and  characteristic  external  phenomena  of  syphilis  are 
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4th,  excoriation,  the  otiticle,  when  the  parts  happen  to  be  tiewed  at  an  earij 
period.  Being  broken  in  such  manner  as  to  present  an  appearance  as  though  tiw 
subjacent  stmcture  had  increased  to  a  aimension  bejond  the  capacity  (d  tia 
cnticular  envelope,  which  seems  as  if  it  had  burst  from  over-distention ;  5tk, 
aphthous  ulceration ;  6th,  endo-metritis,  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  uterus,  terminating  externally,  where  it  is  sometimes  seen  to  sur- 
round the  orifice,  at  other  times  implicating  but  one  labium,  and  limited  outwardtj 
bj  a  defined  margin;  7th,  warty  excrescences."  (pp.  252, 253.) 

We  have  examined  the  more  extended  account  which  the  author  giTts 
of  these  local  symptoms,  with  great  interest,  with  the  hope  of  gathering 
some  one  or  more  indications  which  might  be  considered  pathognomomc 
of  the  existence  of  the  syphilitic  poison.  We  are  bound  to  say,  bowerer, 
that  however  accurate  Mr.  Whitehead  may  be  in  his  direct  oculsir  observa- 
tions of  the  uterus  when  females  have  had  the  venereal  poison,  jet  we  do 
not  recognise,  in  his  account  of  them,  such  indubitable  characters  as  would 
allow  us  to  pronounce  of  any  one  of  them,  that  U  reveals  the  syphilitic 
mark  and  cannot  be  anything  else.  We  remember  well  Mr.  Whitehead's 
former  description  of  some  of  these  signs;  and  they  were  of  far  too 
important  a  character,  not  to  have  been  subjected  by  every  person  who 
has  to  deal  with  these  diseases  on  a  large  scale,  to  careful  and  impartial 
observation.  To  be  able  to  detect  syphilis,  when  not  manifested  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  by  inspecting  the  uterus,  and  there  to  find  its  presence 
unequivocally  marked,  would  have  been  a  boon  to  practical  mediciDe. 
We  quite  concur  with  the  author,  that  hypertrophy  and  induration  of  the 
body  and  neck  of  the  womb  are  the  unquestionable  results  of  syphilitic 
inoculation ;  but  we  should  utterly  fail  to  distinguish  them  from  the  hyper- 
trophy and  induration  which  may  occur  independently  of  syphilis.  Of  the 
third  indication  which  has  been  quoted,  Mr.  Whitehead  says  that,  whai 
present,  "  it  may  pretty  confidently  be  asserted,  that  the  patient  has  the 
syphilitic  taint,  and  that  she  will  be  liable  to  transmit  the  evil  to  her 
offspring."  We  know  this  state  very  well,  but  we  demur  to  its  exdusrve 
syphilitic  origin.  The  fourth  mark — namely,  that  of  patchy  excoriation 
of  the  cervix,  without  ulceration,  and  the  appearance  which  is  well  described 
by  the  author,  as  if  the  cuticle  had  broken  from  over-distention,  does  cer- 
tainly occur  as  a  sequel  of  gonorrhoea;  but  so  it  does  from  simple  infiam> 
mation  of  the  cervix,  especially  when  attended  with  ovarian  excitation. 
The  fifth  mark  of  uterine  syphilis,  denominated,  generally,  aphthous 
ulceration,  is  thus  carefully  described : — 

"  Sometimes  the  lower  section  of  the  uterus,  morbidly  enlarged,  presents  i 
number  of  aphthous  ulcerations,  very  similar  in  aspect  to  tnose  so  denominated  in 
cases  of  thrush  in  children.  But,  as  seen  on  the  labia  uteri,  they  are  surrounded 
by,  or  rather  are  situate  upon,  a  daxk  red,  inflamed  surface.  They  are  slifhth 
raised,  in  shape  irregularly  circular,  and  appear  at  first  view  as  grey  isoWed 
incrustations.  If  a  piece  of  dry  lint  bo  bnisned  over  them,  the  crusit  is  detached, 
leaving  a  red  surface  of  corresponding  dimensions,  which  is  minutely  granular, 
and  bounds  by  a  well  defined,  slightly  elevated  margin.  They  are  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  larger  or  smaller.  The  presence  ot  this  emptioa, 
so  far  as  I  know  at  present,  is  peculiar  to  the  syphilitic  diathesis,  which,  m  the 
cases  I  have  investi^t^  resulted  in  some  from  primary  syphilis  long  passed,  m 
others  from  the  imection  derived  during  the  existence  of  what  Cazenave  den^ 
minates  the  primary  sta^  of  a  severe  secondary  affection.  A  woman  so  disordered 
is  capable  of  transmitting  the  taint  to  her  oflspring,  in  whom  it  h  liable,  if  not 
actively  treated,  to  run  a  rapid  and  destructive  course."  (p.  255.) 
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We  have  at  the  present  moment  a  lady  under  our  care  in  the  seventh 
month  of  her  fourth  pr^^ncy,  who  has  this  state  of  the  cervix,  with  some 
patches  of  diphtheritic  disease  of  the  vagina.  We  attended  her  in  a  former 
pregnancy  for  the  very  same  disorder,  which  came  on  at  the  fourth  month ; 
and  although  greatly  i^itigatecl  hy  local  and  constitutional  remedies,  the 
latter  being  principally  directed  to  the  disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs, 
yet  she  was  never  quite  free  from  it.  The  child  bom  was  a  healthy  male, 
who  has  continued  well  to  the  present  time.  Her  present  disorder  appears 
to  be  a  disease  of  pregnancy,  just  like  the  former  attack,  but  we  have  not 
flie  faintest  suspicion  of  syphilis. — ^We  confess,  too,  that  we  can  discover 
nothing  distinctive  of  syphilitic  disease  in  the  aiosth  mark,  although  we  are 
disposed  to  look  with  great  suspicion  upon  the  presence  of  warts  as  an 
indication  of  the  syphilitic  diathesis.  But  although  we  have  less  faith  than 
the  author  in  these  supposed  venereal  symptoms,  yet  we  candidly  acknow- 
ledge our  obligation  to  him  for  his  careful  scrutiny  of  the  cases  he  has 
detailed.  The  uterine  symptoms,  as  he  has  described  them^  when  taken 
concurrently  with  the  history  of  the  cases,  afford  valuable  confirmatory 
evidence,  and  when  seen  may  even  suggest  an  inquiry  into  any  antecedent 
syphilitic  taint.  Still,  we  repeat,  we  do  not  think  them  pathognomonio 
of  lues  venerea.  The  author  concludes  this  chapter  by  a  notice  of  syphilis 
as  a  precursor  of  cancerous  disease  of  the  uterus,  and  he  strengthens  his 
own  opinion  of  their  morbid  relation  by  a  reference  to  some  cases  of  Mau- 
riceau's.  We  have  ourselves  long  noticed  in  the  history  of  cancerous 
disease,  a  pre-existing  syphilitic  affection,  and  we  have  regarded  the 
syphilitic  induration  of  the  cervix  as  peculiarly  predisposing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cancer-cell.  Mr.  Whitehead's  observations  on  this  important 
relation  of  syphilis  to  cancer  we  consider  to  be  perfectly  true,  and  we  hope 
to  see  this  subject  more  fully  worked  out  by  him  at  some  future  time. 

External  Cha/racters  of  Constitutional  Syphilis, — Having  remarked  on 
the  orderly  development  of  the  syphilitic  poison  in  its  primary  form,  and 
the  uncertainty  as  to  time  of  its  appearance  in  the  secondary  form  in 
adults,  the  author  remarks  on  the  rapid  infection  of  the  fcetus  in  utero,  if 
typhilis  be  contracted  in  the  acute  form  during  pregnancy.  The  following 
numerical  statement  of  the  injurious  influence  of  syphilis  on  foetal  life  is 
interesting: — 

"  Out  of  256  deliveries  of  syphilitic  women  in  my  own  practice,  110  terminated 
prematorcly  at  different  periods  of  the  process.  In  5  cases  the  event  happened 
at  two  months;  in  30,  at  three  months;  in  13,  at  four  months;  in  4,  at  five 
months;  in  10,  at  six  months;  in  39,  at  seven  months;  in  16,  at  eight  months. 
(My  two  of  these  were  born  alive ;  they  were  seven-months*  children.  One  of 
tiiem  died  on  the  second  day,  the  other  a  few  days  later. 

"  Of  the  remaining  cases,  amounting  to  146,  said  to  have  been  at  the  fall 
tenn  when  ddivery  took  place,  63  died  at  the  following  ages:  12  daring  the 
first  week ;  2  in  the  second  week ;  1  in  the  third  week ;  5  in  the  fourth  week : 
8  daring  the  second  month;  6  during  the  third  month;  17  daring  the  seoona 
qoarter  of  a  year;  3  in  the  third  quarter;  1  in  the  fourth  quarter;  7  during 
die  second  year;  and  1  in  the  third  year  of  Hfe.  A  few  were  still-bom,  ana 
a  considerable  nomber  of  those  who  sarvive  are  still  infants,  a  large  proper- 
^on  of  whom  may  probably  not  Hve  beyond  the  period  of  early  chilohood." 
(p.  265.) 

The  most  frequent  and  characteristic  external  phenomena  of  syphilis  are 
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seen  upon  the  cutaneous  surface;  and  the  author  relates  at  some  length  his 
experience  on  these  disorders,  as  they  occur  in  infancy  and  childhood.  The 
following  forms  of  skin-diseases,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  frequency, 
are  described: — Ist.  Exanthemata;  2nd.  Squamse;  3rd.  Papulse;  ith. 
Tubercula;  5th.  Pustulae;  6th.  Vesiculae;  7th.  Pemphigus.  The  par- 
ticular description  of  these  disorders  is  very  dear  and  truthful,  and  free 
from  the  redundancy  of  expression,  which  is  a  prevailing  error  with  the 
author.  He  notices  three  varieties  of  exanthemata :  first,  roseolous  blotches 
coming  out  about  the  end  of  the  first  week  after  birth,  and  attacking  with 
almost  equal  frequency  the  face  and  breech;  a  second  variety  consists  in 
broad  erythematous  patches  of  a  dark  red  hue,  principally  afiecting  the 
mucous  orifices,  as  the  vagina,  the  anus,  the  mouth,  &c. ;  the  third  variety 
is  described  as  a  measly  appearance,  which  may  not  improperly  be  called 
rubeola  syphilitica. 

The  squamous  eruptions  are  lepra,  psoriasis,  and  fissuring  of  the  rectum. 
The  following  quotation  of  the  leprous  variety  is  a  favourable  example  of 
Mr.  Whitehead's  graphic  delineation : — 

"  The  leprous  variety  commences  in  form  of  papular  patches  situated  on  the 
cheeks,  hands,  and  feet.  At  first,  a  dark  red  spot  is  noticed,  which,  if  closely 
examined,  will  be  found  to  consist  of  one  or  a  cons^eries  of  small  papnlte.  Each 
papule  is  early  covered  by  a  dry  scale,  which  shortly  becomes  detached  at  its  dr- 
cumference ;  it  soon  separates  altogether,  leaving  a  surface  at  first  red  and  siis- 
tening,  which  in  a  short  time  shrills  and  grows  pale.  But  before  the  comjuete 
separation  of  the  cuticle  from  the  first  spot,  a  circular  row  of  papules  springs  up 
around  the  original  one,  each  having  a  separate  incrustation,  which  in  like  manner 
falls  away,  ana  is  succeeded  by  another  row  still  more  external,  and  thus  the  spot 
increases  in  diameter,  becoming  at  length  confluent  with  others  that  may  be 
situated  in  the  vicinity.  The  disease  thus  assumes  a  serpiginous  aspect,  although 
very  different  from  tubercular  serpigo,  properly  so  called.  Its  most  common 
situations,  in  infancy,  are  the  face,  hands,  and  feet.  In  the  adult,  it  seldom  occurs 
on  the  face,  but  is  generally  confined  to  the  hands ;  and  it  may  be  here  noticed, 
that  there  is  scarcely  an  outward  symptom  which  is  more  certainly  indicative  of 
the  presence  of  syphilis  in  the  constitution  than  tliis.  The  lepra  manuum  and  the 
lepra  pedum  of  mfants,  does  not,  generally  speaking,  assume  that  decidedly 
annular  form  which  is  seen  in  the  adult ;  it  is  usually  more  oval,  and  the  patches 
are  more  numerous,  especially  on  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  they  are  more  liable  to 
become  confluent."  (p.  271.) 

Without  following  our  author's  description  of  the  intermediate  forms, 
we  notice  that  he  concurs  with  M.  Dubois  in  the  syphilitic  origin  of  foetal 
and  infantile  pemphigus.  We  have  already  remarked,  that  Mr.  White- 
head considers  the  desquamations  which  are  seen  on  the  fcetal  skin  in  still- 
bom  syphilitic  foetuses,  as  the  probable  result  of  pcmphigous  vesications. 
He  speaks,  too,  of  the  fatality  which  accompanies  this  disorder,  as  almost 
invariable,  "  when  pemphigus  exists  at  birth,  the  child  living ;"  and  says 
that  it  usually  occurs  ''  in  the  offspring  of  those  mothers  who  have  sufiTered 
severely  from  primary  syphilis  during  pregnancy,  or  who  have  expe- 
rienced an  acute  attack  of  the  disease  in  secondary  form." 

Sloughing  of  the  pudendum  in  children,  as  described  by  Mr.  Kinder 
Wood  and  Dr.  Percival,  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Whitehead  as  intimately  allied 
with  syphilitic  pemphigus.  This  form  of  disorder  occurred  in  some  of 
Mr.  Whitehead's  cases.  Thus,  in  case  nine,  a  child  five  months  old,  amongst 
other  signs  of  constitutional  syphilis,  had  most  prominently^ 
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^  A  deep  and  extensiye  nloeration  of  the  pudendum,  implioatine  the  two  ttppe^ 
third&  of  the  light,  and  about  one-third  of  the  left  labium,  with  Uieir  superio^ 
commissure  and  urethral  orifice.  This  was  said  to  have  commenced  in  form  o 
blood-blisters.  The  surrounding  textures,  as  far  as  the  mons  Veneris  and  rightf 
groin,  were  phlegmonous,  and  in  the  flexure  of  the  groin  was  a  broad  patch  of 
ulceration — ^not  an  open  abscess — of  smaller  extent,  but  similar  in  character  to 
that  on  the  pudendum."  (p.  100,  101.) 

Patches  of  ulceration,  of  a  less  destructive  character  than  that  attacking 
the  vulva,  may  attack  other  parts  of  the  body,  especially  at  the  different 
flexures.  The  character  of  the  ulcer  is  described  as  peculiar.  Its  surfEuse 
is  covered  by  a  grey  coating  of  glutinous  purulent  secretion^  there  being 
no  appearance,  during  the  first  days — sometimes  for  many  days — of  granu- 
lations. The  edges  are  somewhat  raised  and  thickened,  occasionally  over- 
hanging; and  very  ofiben  warty  vegetations  may  be  seen  to  spring  up  from 
the  surface  of  the  sore,  especially  from  any  deep  part  of  any  fold  of  skin 
which  traverses  it. 

Cracks  and  fissures  of  the  skin,  alopecia,  ozsena,  stomatitis,  inflamma- 
tions of  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotic,  are  severally  described  amongst  the 
external  phenomena  of  lues  venerea.  Iritis,  the  result  of  syphilis,  the 
author  believes  but  rarely  to  happen  in  infantile  life;  and  periostitis, 
caries,  and  exostosis,  are  rather  sequelae  of  constitutional  syphilis  in  the 
adult  than  in  the  child. 

"  The  more  common  mode,  however,  in  which  this  taint  is  liable  to  produce  its 
effects  upon  the  osseous  system,  is  indirectly  by  impairment  of  the  nutritive 
functions.  In  cases  of  infantile  syphilis  which  have  been  badly  treated,  the  organs 
of  locomotion,  after  a  time,  begin  to  suffer  in  an  especial  manner,  while  the  brain 
and  nervous  system  become  morbidly  irritable.  The  brain  is  often  dispropor- 
tionately large,  and  the  sensorial  faoolties  abnormally  exalted ;  the  musoutar  and 
osseous  tissues  suffering  a  corresponding  amount  of  deprivation,  or  even  of  actual 
decay.  The  process  of  ossification  is  manifestly  delated,  as  may  be  witnessed  in 
the  state  of  the  cranial  bones;  the  fontanelles,  and  often  even  the  linear  sutures, 
remaining  open  to  a  late  period.  The  muscles  arc  attenuated ;  the  joints  appa- 
rently, sometimes  in  reality,  enlarged.  The  long  muscles  especially  are  liable  to 
become  emaciated,  while  the  cylinGrical  bones  arc  weakened,  and  a  decided  case 
of  rickets  is  determined.  Associated  with  this  state  we  commonly  observe  a 
tumid  abdomen,  due  to  glandular  hypertrophy,  with  wasting  of  the  rest  of  the 
body."  (pp.  288,  289.) 

Erythematous  stains  of  the  skin,  and  a  peculiar  form  of  eczema,  are 
included  in  the  outward  manifestations  of  inherited  syphilis;  while  rheu- 
matism is  rightly  regarded  as  more  commonly  a  sequel  of  gonorrhoea  than 
of  syphilis,  and  has  not  been  known  by  the  author  to  have  been  hereditarily 
continued.  Passing  from  these  more  common  forms  of  syphilitic  disease, 
Mr.  Whitehead  expresses  his  belief,  that  'Hhere  is  scarcely  an  organic 
disease  met  with,  from  whatever  cause  arising,  which  may  not  also  have 
its  origin  in  the  venereal  poison  ;*'  and  this  opinion  is  but  a  reiteration  of 
that  so  remarkably  indicated  by  De  Hery« 

We  have  already  noticed  the  peculiar  leaden,  ashy  look  of  constitutional 
syphilis,  as  described  by  Mr.  Whitehead.  In  the  chapter  under  con- 
sideration, he  again  reverts  to  the  physiognomical  aspects,  and  in  sub- 
sequent paragraphs  he  notices  the  peculiar  tint  of  syphilitic  eruptions, 
and  their  characteristic  circular  form.     The  former  is  thus  described  :— 

18-ix.  '4 
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"  The  colour  of  the  cutaneous  eruptiouB  haa  been  spoken  of  by  writers  from  the 
earliest  date  of  its  history.     It  appears  to  have  been  a  matter  of  some  difficulty 
with  many  to  discover  an  object  to  which  it  could  be  accurately  likened.     It  was 
by  some  aenommated  a  dark  red,  brown,  or  livid  colour;  others  compared  it  to 
the  colour  of  the  flesh  of  cured  ham ;  Nisbett  and  Swediaur  first  designated  it  a 
copper-colour,  which  term  was  adopted  subsequently,  and  is  still  preserved.  There 
are  many  genuine  cases  of  lues  venerea,  however,  especially  in  infants,  where  the 
comparison  is  by  no  means  applicable.    The  hue  varies  according  to  complexion 
and  temperament,  and  is  especially  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  nervous  and  cir- 
culatory forces.     It  is  difierent  also  in  diiTerent  forms  of  eruption,  those  most 
nearly  corresponding  to  Nisbett*s  designation  being  the  tubercular  and  the  areolae 
of  the  pustular  varieties.    The  rosemous  blotch  also  has  commonly  a  decided 
coppery  tint,  but  is  often  a  shnde  lighter.    Erythema  occupving  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  mucous  orifices  has  a  dull  red  colour,  not  unlike  that  of  polished 
mahogany  which  has  been  some  time  in  use,  and  the  same  remark  will  apply  to 
rubcoTous  erythema  of  the  abdomen  and  other  parts  of  the  body.    The  herpetic 
and  squamous  varieties  present  an  ashy  hue  on  ihe  central  parts,  with  a  cirde  of 
darker  aspect  surrounding.    It  varies  also  according  to  the  nature  of  the  primary 
affection,  Deing,  as  a  general  rule,  of  a  lighter  shade  in  the  eruptions  supervening 
upon  gonorrhoea,  than  in  those  which  were  preceded  by  chancre.    In  short,  the 
feature  of  the  external  aspect  of  lues  yenerea  possesses  characters  peculiariy  its 
own,  not  correctly  comparaole  with  those  of  anj  other  known  object.    Cazenave 
proposes  to  designate  it  simply  the  syphilitic  tint.    According  to  this  author,  its 
seat  is  in  the  colouring  layer  of  the  skin,  the  rete  mucosum,  and  not  in  the  capil- 
lary plexus.    This  seems  to  be  demonstrable  by  the  fact  that  it  does  not  dis- 
appear under  momentary  pressure  of  the  fin^r,  as  does  the  blush  of  simple 
innammation,  and  it  becomes  more  deeply  evident  as  the  subacute  symptoms 
subside  into  the  chronic  form.    Its  long  persistence  after  the  surface  has  healed 
is  deemed  to  be  further  illustrative  of  the  same  fact."  (pp.  298,  299.) 

Mr.  Whitehead  has  analyzed  the  blood  in  syphilitic  disease,  and  he  finds 
it  altered  in  its  constituent  proportions  and  sensible  properties.  The 
colour  of  syphilitic  blood  has  nothing  of  the  rich  claret  colour  of  venous 
blood,  but  it  has  a  dull  and  more  decidedly  dark  red  tint.  The  tint  of  the 
blood  corresponds  with  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  syphilitic  eruptions ;  and 
it  can  "  scarcely  be  doubted,"  says  our  author,  "  that  the  red  tint  of  venereal 
blotches  is  due  to  localization  of  the  red  particles  of  the  blood ;  hence  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  consider  the  appearance  of  the  one  as  a  true  mani- 
festation of  the  state  of  the  other.** 

The  proportions  of  the  clot  and  serum  vary,  but  their  average  propor- 
tions are  stated  as — serum  543,  clot  457,  in  1000  grains. 

"  The  clot  or  red  constituent  separated  into  two  difierent  portions,  divided  from 
each  other  by  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation.  The  upper  portion  was  moderately 
firmly  contracted,  deeply  cupped  on  the  surface,  covered  with  a  coat  of  light 
yellow,  semi-transparent  fibrin,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  fringed  border,  fte 
lower  portion  was  perfectly  fiuid,  and  appeared  gritty  or  disintegrated.  The  pro- 
portions of  these  two  parts  relatively  to  each  other  appeared  to  be  about  one  of 
the  fluid  portion  to  sixteen  or  twenty  of  the  coagulum.  The  colour  of  the  clot 
was  darker  than  that  of  the  unooagulated  part ;  wat  of  the  fluid  sediment  being 
of  a  bright  red.    The  latter  was  evidently  very  heavy."  (p.  302.) 

The  fibrin  in  proportion  to  the  whole  mass  of  blood,  was  3*04  per  1000 

gndns. 

"  The  serum  was  thick  like  mucilage,  semi-opaque,  of  a  greenish-buff  colour, 
and  had  a  specific  density  of  1031.  On  evaporation  at  a  low  temperature,  a  solid 
residuum  was  left  amounting  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  623  parts  in  1000. 
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This,  after  incineration,  left  25  per  1000  grains  of  ashes.    Portions  of  blood  inci- 
nerated altogether  left  from  29  to  31  grains  of  ashes  per  1000."  (p.  302.) 

The  syphilitic  tint  is  no  doubt  in  part  due,  as  the  author  remarks,  to 
this  state  of  the  serum ;  whilst  the  excess  of  albuminous  matter  in  the 
serum,  and  the  blanched  and  semi-transparent  aspect  of  the  fibrinous  crust 
sarmounting  the  clot,  indicate  respectively  defective  fibrinization  and  an 
impairment  of  the  nutritive  properties  of  the  blood. 

Treatment. — Mr.  Whitehead  remarks  on  the  heap  of  remedies  which 
have  been  tried  for  the  cure  of  syphilis,  and  the  absence  of  uniformity  in 
its  treatment  at  the  present  time.  Sarsaparilla,  in  his  experience,  used  alone^ 
has  not  had  any  more  beneficial  effect  than  so  much  water;  and  he  con- 
fidders  the  virtue  of  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  to  reside  in 
the  other  ingredients,  as  the  sassafras,  mezereon,  and  guaiacum,  which 
"are  really  efficacious  in  themselves.*' 

The  sfdanum  dideamara  has  fallen,  in  Mr.  Whitehead's  opinion,  into 
unmerited  neglect,  and  he  refers  to  a  most  intractable  case  of  syphilitic 
lepra,  which  was  completely  cured  by  it. 

Speaking  of  the  use  of  copaiva  in  gonorrhoea,  Mr.  Whitehead  remarks, 
that  when  exhibited  in  full  doses,  so  as  to  produce  nausea  and  vomiting, 
it  will  often  succeed  in  arresting  the  discharge  and  curing  the  disease, 
when  in  mild  form,  in  a  few  days,  or  even  in  a  few  hours,  without  any 
local  remedy. 

The  rumex  aqtuUicus,  or  hydrolapathium,  is  spoken  of  as  a  remedy  of 
great  value  in  rupia  syphilitica,  and  perforating  ulcer  after  syphilis,  but  of 
doubtful  value  in  the  other  forms  of  syphilis.  The  author  has  tried  it  very 
fully. 

Nitric  and  nitro-hydrochloric  acids,  which  were  supposed  to  possess 
anti-syphilitic  properties,  are  discarded  as  anti- venereal  remedies  by  Mr. 
Whitehead,  who  considers  them  useless,  pxcept  as  local  remedies  in  the 
form  of  gargle  to  moderate  the  effects  of  ptyalism. 

But  however  trifling  the  effect  of  these  various  remedies  may  be  in  the 
cure  of  syphilis,  they  have  some  advantage  over  the  inert  practice  which 
has  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Rose;  and  Mr.  Whitehead  argues,  we 
think  very  justly,  that  Mr.  Rose's  opportunities  for  watching  the  results 
of  his  non-mercurial  treatment  have  not  probably  been  such  as  to  leave 
his  apparent  success  unquestioned.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  according  to 
the  observation  of  Mr.  Rose,  that  a  primary  sore  may  be  cured  without  the 
employment  of  specific  remedies;  but  it  requires  a  long  time  to  elapse 
before  the  proof  is  clear  that  the  virus  is  eradicated.  Mr.  Rose's  subjects 
were  soldiers,  a  class  of  men  whose  disciplined  habits  and  hygienic  regu- 
lations render  them,  on  the  one  hand,  peculiarly  fitted  to  cast  out  a  poison 
from  the  system,  or  to  stay  its  spread,  and  on  the  other,  from  their  liability 
to  removal,  to  prevent  its  being  traced  in  after  years.  In  Mr.  Whitehead's, 
judgment,  the  soldier  said  to  be  worn  out  by  hard  service,  is  too  often  the 
Boldier  worn  out  by  neglected  syphilis.  In  confutation  of  the  supi)osed 
success  of  Mr.  Rose's  plan  of  treatment,  Mr.  Whitehead  appeals  to  many 
of  his  own  cases,  in  which  the  primary  sore  had  been  healed  without  treat- 
ment, and  yet  the  infection  had  subsequently  been  conveyed  to  the  wife 
and  offspring.  There  is  no  gainsaying,  in  our  mind,  our  author's  convic- 
tion against  the  curability  of  syphilis  by  non-specific  treatment,  and  the 
lamentable  results  which  these  records  fiinush  of  its  deceptive  influence. 
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Of  iodine  and  its  preparations  as  anti-B3rpbilitic  remedies,  Mr.  Whitehead 
does  not  appear  to  entertain  so  fiavourabie  an  opinion  as  ve  believe  is 
generally  admitted  in  London.  In  the  small  doses  in  which  iodide  of 
potassium  is  commonly  administered,  from  two  to  five  grains,  he  has 
failed  to  obtain  favourable  results;  but  when  given  in  doses  of  ten 
grains  to  a  scruple  or  half  a  drachm  three  times  a  day,  so  as  to  produce 
iodism,  in  itself  no  small  evil,  '^  its  curative  effects  are  in  some  instazices  all 
that  can  be  desired."  He  refers  to  several  of  hia  oases  in  support  of  hia 
opinion,  that  iodide  of  potassium,  as  well  as  some  others  of  the  iodine 
compounds,  are  inadequate  to  effect  the  eradication  of  the  venereal  poison. 
When  associated  with  mercury,  as  a  proto-iodide,  Mr.  Whitehead's  expe- 
rience, like  that  of  M.  Cazenave,  has  been  every  way  satisfactory. 

Mercury,  in  the  author's  opinion,  is  the  remedy  for  syphilis.  ''Judi- 
ciously administered,  carefully  watched,  and  its  different  prepacations 
suitably  adapted  to  the  severity  and  stage  of  the  diseaae,  and  the  peculiar 
habit  or  temperament  of  the  patient,  there  b  no  remedy  which  can  for  a 
moment  bear  comparison  with  it  in  efficacy."  Mr.  Whitehead  opposes  the 
notion,  tbat  salivation  Is  all  that  is  required  to  guarantee  the  curative 
influence  of  mercury.  In  cases  where  salivation  follows  on  a  very  small 
dose  of  mercury,  such  as  a  single  grain  of  calomel,  he  argues  against  the 
idea  of  the  mineral  pervading  the  textures  of  the  body,  so  as  to  neutralise 
or  eradicate  the  syphilitic  virus.  There  are  two  modes  in  which  the 
curative  effect  of  mercury  may  be  obtained,  either  ''  by  means  of  small 
doses,  so  as  to  develop  the  required  action  slowly,  or  by  affecting  the 
system  quickly  and  fully  by  large  and  often-repeated  doses."  The  first 
mode  ought  to  be  adopted  when  the  symptoms  are  mild  or  of  long 
standing.  If  salivation  be  produced  by  the  small  doses  above-mentioned^ 
say  a  grain  of  calomel,  then  the  dose  must  be  diminished  to  a  quarter,  an 
eighth,  a  twentieth,  or  the  fifteenth  of  a  grain. 

"  In  all  cases  where  it  is  determined  to  administer  mercury  in  small  quantities, 
as  a  curative  remedy,  in  adult  patients,  it  is  always  desirable  to  repeat  the  doses 
daily,  until  its  action  upon  the  system  is  manifested  by  incipient  ptyalism.  This 
should  take  place  about  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  weex.  An  intenral  of  a 
few  days  may  then  be  allowed  to  pass  as  a  period  of  rest,  during  which  time  the 
bowels  ought  to  be  freely  acted  on  by  apenents,  and  then  the  remedy  be  recom- 
menced aud  continued  until  a  like  phenomenon  is  a^ain  brought  about.  In  this 
manner  the  remedy  should  be  repeated  during  a  period  varying  from  four  to  eight 
or  twelve  months,  after  which  space  of  time  the  iodurated  sarsaparilla  may  be 
given  for  one,  two,  or  three  montns  with  advantage."  (p.  331.) 

Large  and  frequent  doses  are  indicated  in  iritis,  acute  arthritis,  perios- 
titis, and  caries  of  the  cranial  bones^  to  be  succeeded,  when  the  acute 
symptoms  are  arrested,  by  ''  small  doses  of  a  mild  preparation,  continued 
for  the  space  of  several  months."  Of  the  different  preparations  of  mercury 
given  internally,  the  oooide  is  spoken  of  as  the  mildest  and  most  manage- 
able ;  and  the  unguerUwm  hydra/rgyri  as ''  the  most  efficient  aud  manageable 
form  for  producing  the  specific  effect  of  the  drug  upon  the  system,  whether 
in  the  adult  or  the  infEuit."  CcUomel  is  useful  as  a  mercurial  purgative 
before  a  mercuriAl  course.  It  is  useful,  too,  to  induce  slow  action  in  very 
small  doses ;  but  it  should  not  be  given  to  children,  excepting  to  arrest  acute 
cases  of  organic  inflammation.   The  bichloride  of  m&reury  is  highly  extolled. 
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as  combimng  the  properties  of  a  mercurial  alterative  with  those  of  a  metallic 
tonic;  and  it  can  be  useil  in  lues  venerea,  in  scrofulous  subjects,  and  also  in 
ehildren  with  a  feeble,  languid  circulation.  The  peroxide  of  mercury ^  finely 
levigated,  ia  said  by  the  author  to  be  a  valuable  endermic  medicine. 

The  simultaneous  use  of  iodine  and  mercury,  introduced  through  different 
channels,  is  thus  spoken  of : — 

**  In  many  eases  of  lues  venerea,  even  those  of  an  inveterate  character,  as 
im|>etigo,  eczema,  and  the  sernifiinous  tubercle,  occurring  as  a  relapse  at  a  remote 
period,  the  symptoms  will  jieid  under  their  employment,  and  if  the  remedies  be 
continued  for  a  length  of  time  after  the  cure  seems  to  be  complete,  no  further 
troubles  will  arise*  The  way  to  make  use  of  them  is  to  introduce  the  mercury 
endermically,  and  the  iodine,  in  form  of  iodide  of  potassium,  by  the  stomach.  Sup- 
posing the  case  to  be  one  of  impetigo  in  a  child  three  years  old,  the  diluted  mer- 
curial ointment  should  be  spread  upon  a  piece  of  flannel  sufficiently  large  to  cover 
the  lower  half  of  the  abdomen,  the  sub-umbilical  region,  where  it  is  to  be  con- 
stantly maintained  by  means  of  a  broad  bandage.  An  additional  quantity  of  the 
ointment  should  be  spread  upon  the  same  flannel  once  a  day,  and  continued  until 
the  alterative  action — ^not  the  mercurial  crisis  as  commonly  understood— is  evident. 
At  the  same  time,  half  a  grain  or  more  of  iodide  of  potassium,  dissolved  in  a  dessert- 
spoonful of  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  must  be  given  three  times  a  day. 
Their  use  should  be  continued  for  a  length  of  time  after  all  symptoms  have  dis- 
appeared. Even  in  cases  where  the  disease  has  assumed  the  form  of  mesenteric 
hypertrophy  with  cachectic  habit,  I  have  seen  this  plan  of  treatment  attended 
with  complete  success."  (p«  336.) 

Arsenic  and  sulphur  are  referred  to  by  the  author;  but  their  anti- 
venereal  powers  are  inconsiderable. 

Mr.  Whitehead  enumerates  the  advantages  which  he  supposes  to  belong 
to  mercurialization  by  inunction,  over  the  introduction  of  the  mineral  by 
the  stomach.  Amongst  these,  we  may  notice  that  it  is  less  liable  to 
interfere  with  digestion ;  it  is  not  changed  by  decomposition,  as  it  may 
be  when  meeting  with  acids  in  the  stomach ;.  and  it  need  not  salivate,  or  if 
it  doeSy  the  disagreeable  effects  of  salivation  are  greatly  mitigated.  We 
must  express  some  surprise  at  the  slight  manner  in  which  he  alludes  to 
mercurial  fumigations ;  the  use  we  have  made  of  them  since  Mr.  Langston 
Parker  brought  this  plan  of  treatment  again  into  notice,  having  strongly 
impressed  us  with  their  efiicacy  in  appropriate  cases. 

We  cannot  forbear  from  quoting  Mr.  Whitehead's  method  of  treating 
infantile  syphilis,  although  our  own  experience  is  more  favourable  than  his 
as  to  the  use  of  the  hydr.  c.  creta,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  endermic  method 
of  mercurializing. 

"  The  treatment  for  children  should  be  commenced  with  an  aperient,  provided 
the  bowels  are  not  already  relaxed.  The  most  proper  medicine  for  this  purpose  is 
a  powder  composed  of  one  or  two  grains  of  hydr.  cum  creta,  two  grains  of  rhubarb, 
and  a  few  grams  of  magnesia  or  scammony,  to  be  repeated  daily  to  the  third  time. 
If  the  bowels  were  previously  relaxed,  the  aperient  may  be  dispensed  with.  Then 
during  the  space  of  three  or  four  days  more,  the  ung.  uydr.  fort.,  diluted  with  an 
equal  Quantity  of  cerat.  cetacei,  should  be  applied  to  the  abdomen  upon  a  piece  of 
thick  nannel  or  felt,  in  the  manner  already  stated.  During  another  week  the 
ointment  used  should  be  twice  diluted,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  treatment  the 
dilution  may  be  carried  one  or  two  degrees  further.  At  the  end  of  sixteen  or 
twenty -days,  it  should  be  discontinued  for  two  or  three  days,  and  the  aperient 
given  once  or  oftener  according  to  circumstances.  After  this,  the  diluted  remedy 
should  be  resiuned,  and  oontmued  for  a  like  period,  being  followed  again  by  an 
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4tli,  excoriation,  the  oaticle,  when  the  parts  happen  to  be  tiewed  at  an  early 
period,  Deing  broken  in  snch  manner  as  to  present  an  appearanoe  as  though  the 
subjacent  structure  had  increased  to  a  oimension  bejond  the  capacitj  of  ita 
cuticular  envelope,  which  seems  as  if  it  had  burst  from  over-distention ;  5^, 
aphthous  ulceration;  6th,  endo-metritis,  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  uterus,  terminating  externally,  where  it  is  sometimes  seen  to  sur- 
round the  orifice,  at  other  times  implicating  but  one  labium,  and  limited  outwardly 
by  a  defined  margin;  7th,  warty  excrescences."  (pp.  252, 253.) 

We  haye  examined  the  more  extended  account  which  the  author  gives 
of  these  local  symptoms,  with  great  interest,  with  the  hope  of  gathering 
some  one  or  more  indications  which  might  be  considered  pathognomonic 
of  the  existence  of  the  syphilitic  poison.  We  are  bound  to  say,  howeyer, 
that  however  accurate  Mr.  Whitehead  may  be  in  his  direct  ocular  observa- 
tions of  the  uterus  when  females  have  had  the  venereal  poison,  yet  we  do 
not  recognise,  in  his  account  of  them,  such  indubitable  chiaracters  as  would 
allow  us  to  pronounce  of  any  one  of  them,  that  it  reveals  the  syphilitic 
mark  and  cannot  be  anything  else.  We  remember  well  Mr.  Whitehead's 
former  description  of  some  of  these  signs;  and  they  were  of  far  too 
important  a  character,  not  to  have  been  subjected  by  every  person  who 
has  to  deal  with  these  diseases  on  a  large  scale,  to  careful  and  impartial 
obseryation.  To  be  able  to  detect  syphilis,  when  not  manifested  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  by  inspecting  the  uterus,  and  there  to  find  its  presence 
unequivocally  marked,  would  have  been  a  boon  to  practical  medicine. 
We  quite  concur  with  the  author,  that  hypertrophy  and  induration  of  the 
body  and  neck  of  the  womb  are  the  unquestionable  results  of  syphilitic 
inoculation ;  but  we  should  utterly  fail  to  distinguish  them  from  the  hyper- 
trophy and  induration  which  may  occur  independently  of  syphilis.  Of  the 
third  indication  wbich  has  been  quoted,  Mr.  Whitehead  says  that,  when 
present,  "  it  may  pretty  confidently  be  asserted,  that  the  patient  has  the 
syphilitic  taint,  and  that  she  will  be  liable  to  transmit  the  evil  to  her 
cfispring."  We  know  this  state  very  well,  but  we  demur  to  its  exclusive 
syphilitic  origin.  The  /burth  mark — namely,  that  of  patchy  excoriation 
of  the  cervix,  without  ulceration,  and  the  appearance  which  is  well  described 
by  the  author,  as  if  the  cuticle  had  broken  from  over- distention,  does  cer- 
tainly occur  as  a  sequel  of  gonorrhoea;  but  so  it  does  from  simple  inflam- 
mation of  the  cervix,  especially  when  attended  with  ovarian  excitation. 
The  fifth  mark  of  uterine  syphilis,  denominated,  generally,  aphthoua 
ulceration,  is  thus  carefully  described : — 

"  Sometimes  the  lower  section  of  the  uterus,  morbidly  enlarged,  presents  a 
number  of  aphthous  ulcerations,  very  similar  in  aspect  to  those  so  denominated  in 
cases  of  thrush  in  children.  But,  as  seen  on  the  labia  uteri,  they  are  surrounded 
hj,  or  rather  are  situated  upon,  a  dark  red,  inflamed  surfaoe.  They  are  slightly 
raised,  in  shape  irregularly  circular,  and  appear  at  first  view  as  grey  isokt&i 
incrustations.  If  a  piece  of  dry  lint  be  brusned  over  them,  the  crust  is  detached^ 
leaving  a  red  surface  of  corresponding  dimensions,  which  is  minutely  granular, 
and  bounded  by  a  well  defined,  slightly  elevated  margin.  They  are  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  larger  or  smaller.  The  presence  of  this  eruption, 
so  far  as  I  know  at  present,  is  peculiar  to  the  sy|)hilitic  diathesis,  which,  m  the 
cases  I  have  investigated,  resulted  in  some  from  primaiy  syphilis  long  passed,  in 
others  from  the  infection  derived  during  the  existence  of  what  Cazenave  deno* 
minates  the  primary  stage  of  a  severe  secondaiy  affection.  A  woman  so  disordered 
is  capable  of  transmitting  the  taint  to  her  oilspring,  in  whom  it  is  liable,  if  not 
actively  treated,  to  run  a  rapid  and  destructive  course."  (p.  256.) 
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We  hare  at  the  present  moment  a  lady  under  our  care  in  the  seventh 
month  of  her  fourth  pregnancy,  who  has  this  state  of  the  cervix,  with  some 
patches  of  diphtheritic  disease  of  the  vagina.  We  attended  her  in  a  former 
pregnancy  for  the  very  same  disorder,  which  came  on  at  the  fourth  month ; 
and  although  greatly  i^itigated  hy  local  and  constitutional  remedies,  the 
latter  being  principally  directed  to  the  disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs, 
yet  she  was  never  quite  free  from  it.  The  child  bom  was  a  healthy  male, 
who  has  continued  well  to  the  present  time.  Her  present  disorder  appears 
to  be  a  disease  of  pregnancy,  just  like  the  former  attack,  but  we  have  not 
tihe  faintest  suspicion  of  syphilis. — ^We  confess,  too,  that  we  can  discover 
nothing  distinctive  of  syphilitic  disease  in  the  sixth  mark,  although  we  are 
disposed  to  look  with  great  suspicion  upon  the  presence  of  warts  as  an 
incQcation  of  the  syphilitic  diathesis.  But  although  we  have  less  faith  than 
the  author  in  these  supposed  venereal  symptoms,  yet  we  candidly  acknow- 
ledge our  obligation  to  him  for  his  careful  scrutiny  of  the  cases  he  has 
detailed.  The  uterine  symptoms,  as  he  has  described  them,  when  taken 
concurrently  with  the  history  of  the  cases,  afford  valuable  confirmatory 
evidence,  and  when  seen  may  even  suggest  an  inquiry  into  any  antecedent 
syphilitic  taint.  Still,  we  repeat,  we  do  not  think  them  pathognomonio 
of  lues  venerea.  The  author  concludes  this  chapter  by  a  notice  of  syphilis 
as  a  precursor  of  cancerous  disease  of  the  uterus,  and  he  strengthens  his 
own  opinion  of  their  morbid  relation  by  a  reference  to  some  cases  of  Mau- 
riceau's.  We  have  ourselves  long  noticed  in  the  history  of  cancerous 
disease,  a  pre-existing  syphilitic  affection,  and  we  have  regarded  the 
syphilitic  induration  of  the  cervix  as  peculiarly  predisposing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cancer-cell.  Mr.  Whitehead's  observations  on  this  important 
relation  of  syphilis  to  cancer  we  consider  to  be  perfectly  true,  and  we  hope 
to  see  this  subject  more  fully  worked  out  by  him  at  some  future  time. 

External  Gha/ractera  of  ConstUtUianal  SyphUis, — Having  remarked  on 
the  orderly  development  of  the  syphilitic  poison  in  its  primary  form,  and 
the  uncertainty  as  to  time  of  its  appearance  in  the  secondary  form  in 
adults,  the  author  remarks  on  the  rapid  infection  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  if 
syphilis  be  contracted  in  the  acute  form  during  pregnancy.  The  following 
numerical  statement  of  the  injurious  influence  of  syphilis  on  foetal  life  is 
interesting : — 

"  Out  of  256  deliveries  of  syphilitic  women  in  my  own  practice,  110  terminated 
prematurely  at  different  periods  of  the  process,  in  5  cases  the  event  happened 
at  two  months;  in  30,  at  three  months;  in  13,  at  four  months;  in  4,  at  five 
months ;  in  10,  at  six  months ;  in  39,  at  seven  months ;  in  16,  at  eight  months. 
Only  two  of  these  were  born  alive ;  they  were  seven-months*  children.  One  of 
them  died  on  the  second  day,  the  other  a  few  days  later. 

**  Of  the  remaining  cases,  amounting  to  146,  said  to  have  been  at  the  fall 
term  when  delivery  took  place,  63  died  at  the  following  ages:  12  daring  the 
first  week ;  2  in  the  second  week ;  1  in  the  third  week ;  5  in  the  fourth  week : 
8  during  the  second  month;  6  during  the  third  month;  17  daring  the  secona 
quarter  of  a  year ;  3  in  the  third  quarter ;  1  in  the  foarth  quarter ;  7  during 
the  second  year;  and  1  in  the  third  year  of  Hfe.  A  few  were  still-bom,  and 
a  considerahle  number  of  those  who  survive  are  still  infants,  a  lar^  propor- 
tion of  whom  may  probably  not  hve  beyond  the  period  of  early  chilohood." 
^.  265.) 

The  most  frequent  and  characteristic  external  phenomena  of  syphilis  are 
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4th,  excoriation,  the  onticle,  when  the  parts  happen  to  be  Tiewed  at  an  early 
period,  l>eiiig  broken  in  such  manner  as  to  presient  an  Kppeaxasuit  as  though  the 
sabjacent  Btructuxe  had  increased  to  a  oimension  bejond  the  capacity  g!  its 
cuticular  envelo)>e,  which  seems  as  if  it  had  burst  from  o?er-distention ;  6th« 
aphthous  ulceration ;  6th,  endo-metritis,  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  uterus,  terminating  externallv,  where  it  is  sometimes  seen  to  sur- 
round the  orifice,  at  other  times  implicating  but  one  labium,  and  limited  outwardly 
bj  a  defined  margin;  7th,  warty  excrescences."  (pp.  252, 253.) 

We  have  examined  the  more  extended  account  which  the  author  gives 
of  these  local  symptoms,  with  great  interest,  with  the  hope  of  gathering 
some  one  or  more  indications  which  might  be  considered  pathognomonic 
of  the  existence  of  the  syphilitic  poison.  We  are  bound  to  say,  however, 
that  however  accurate  Mr.  Whitehead  may  be  in  his  direct  ocular  observa- 
tions of  the  uterus  when  females  have  had  the  venereal  poison,  yet  we  do 
not  recognise,  in  his  account  of  them,  such  indubitable  characters  as  would 
allow  uB  to  pronounce  of  any  one  of  them,  that  it  reveals  the  syphilitic 
mark  and  cannot  be  anything  else.  We  remember  well  Mr.  Whitehead's 
former  description  of  some  of  these  signs;  and  they  were  of  far  too 
important  a  character,  not  to  have  been  subjected  by  every  person  who 
has  to  deal  with  these  diseases  on  a  large  scale,  to  careful  and  impartial 
observation.  To  be  able  to  detect  syphilis,  when  not  manifested  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  by  inspecting  the  uterus,  and  there  to  find  its  presence 
unequivocally  marked,  would  have  been  a  boon  to  practical  medicine. 
We  quite  concur  with  the  author,  that  hypertrophy  and  induration  of  the 
body  and  neck  of  the  womb  are  the  unquestionable  results  of  syphilitic 
inoculation ;  but  we  should  utterly  fail  to  distinguish  them  from  the  hyper- 
trophy and  induration  which  may  occur  independently  of  syphilis.  Of  the 
third  indication  which  has  been  quoted,  Mr.  Whitehead  says  that,  when 
present,  "  it  may  pretty  confidently  be  asserted,  that  the  patient  has  the 
syphilitic  taint,  and  that  she  will  be  liable  to  transmit  the  evil  to  her 
offspring."  We  know  this  state  very  well,  but  we  demur  to  its  exclusive 
syphilitic  origin.  The  fourth  mark — namely,  that  of  patchy  excoriation 
of  the  cervix,  without  ulceration,  and  the  appearance  which  is  well  described 
by  the  author,  as  if  the  cuticle  bad  broken  from  over- distention,  does  cer- 
tainly occur  as  a  sequel  of  gonorrhoea;  but  so  it  does  from  simple  inflam* 
mation  of  the  cervix,  especially  when  attended  with  ovarian  excitation. 
The  fifth  mark  of  uterine  syphilis,  denominated,  generally,  aphthous 
ulceration,  is  thus  carefully  described : — 

"  Sometimes  the  lower  section  of  the  uterus,  morbidly  enlarged,  presents  a 
number  of  aphthous  ulcerations,  very  similar  in  aspect  to  those  so  denominated  in 
cases  of  thrush  in  children.  But,  as  seen  on  the  labia  uteri,  they  are  surrounded 
hj,  or  rather  are  situated  upon,  a  dark  red,  inflamed  surface.  They  are  slightly 
raised,  in  shape  irregularly  circular,  and  appear  at  first  view  as  grey  isolated 
incrustations.  If  a  piece  of  dry  lint  be  brusned  over  them,  the  crust  is  detached* 
leaving  a  red  surface  of  corresponding  dimensions,  which  is  minutely  granular, 
and  bounded  by  a  well  definea,  slightly  elevated  margin.  They  are  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  larger  or  smaller.  The  presence  of  this  eruption, 
so  far  as  I  know  at  present,  is  peculiar  to  the  sy{)hilitic  diathesis,  which,  m  the 
cases  I  have  investigate  resulted  in  some  from  primary  ^hilis  long  passed,  in 
others  from  the  infection  derived  during  the  existence  of  what  Cazenave  deno> 
minates  the  primary  sta^  of  a  severe  secondary  afiection.  A  woman  so  disordered 
is  capable  of  transmitting  the  taint  to  her  oilspring,  in  whom  it  is  liable,  if  not 
Bctiyely  treated,  to  run  a  rapid  and  destructive  course."  (p.  265.) 
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We  hare  at  the  present  momeiU^  a  lady  under  our  care  in  the  seventh 
month  of  her  fourth  pregnancy,  who  has  this  state  of  the  cervix,  with  some 
patches  of  diphtheritic  disease  of  the  vagina.  We  attended  her  in  a  former 
pregnancy  for  the  very  same  disorder,  which  came  on  at  the  fourth  month ; 
and  although  greatly  q^itigated  by  local  and  constitutional  remedies,  the 
latter  being  principally  directed  to  the  disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs, 
yet  she  was  never  quite  free  from  it.  The  child  born  was  a  healthy  male^ 
who  has  continued  well  to  the  present  time.  Her  present  disorder  appears 
to  be  a  disease  of  pregnancy,  just  like  the  former  attack,  but  we  have  not 
the  faintest  suspicion  of  syphilis. — We  confess,  too,  that  we  can  discover 
nothing  distinctive  of  syphilitic  disease  in  the  sixth  mark,  although  we  are 
disposed  to  look  with  great  suspicion  upon  the  presence  of  warts  as  an 
indication  of  the  syphilitic  diathesis.  But  although  we  have  less  faith  than 
the  author  in  these  supposed  venereal  symptoms,  yet  we  candidly  acknow- 
ledge our  obligation  to  him  for  his  careful  scrutiny  of  the  cases  he  has 
detailed.  The  uterine  symptoms,  as  he  has  described  them,  when  taken 
concurrently  with  the  history  of  the  cases,  afford  valuable  confirmatory 
evidence,  and  when  seen  may  even  suggest  an  inquiry  into  any  antecedent 
syphilitic  taint.  Still,  we  repeat,  we  do  not  think  them  pathognomonic 
of  lues  venerea.  The  author  concludes  this  chapter  by  a  notice  of  syphilis 
as  a  precursor  of  cancerous  disease  of  the  uterus,  and  he  strengthens  his 
own  opinion  of  their  morbid  relation  by  a  reference  to  some  cases  of  Mau- 
riceau's.  We  have  ourselves  long  noticed  in  the  history  of  cancerous 
disease,  a  pre-existing  syphilitic  affection,  and  we  have  regarded  the 
syphilitic  induration  of  the  cervix  as  peculiarly  predisposing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cancer-cell.  Mr.  Whitehead's  observations  on  this  important 
relation  of  syphilis  to  cancer  we  consider  to  be  perfectly  true,  and  we  hope 
to  see  this  subject  more  fully  worked  out  by  him  at  some  future  time. 

External  Characters  of  ConstitiUionai  Syphilis. — Having  remarked  on 
the  orderly  development  of  the  syphilitic  poison  in  its  primary  form,  and 
the  uncertainty  as  to  time  of  its  appearance  in  the  secondary  form  in 
adults,  the  author  remarks  on  the  rapid  infection  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  if 
syphilis  be  contracted  in  the  acute  form  during  pregnancy.  The  following 
numerical  statement  of  the  injurious  influence  of  syphilis  on  foetal  life  is 
interesting : — 

"  Oat  of  256  deliveries  of  syphilitic  women  in  my  own  practice,  110  terminated 
prematurely  at  different  periods  of  the  process.  In  5  cases  the  event  happened 
at  two  months;  in  30,  at  three  months;  in  13,  at  four  months;  in  4,  at  five 
months ;  in  10,  at  six.  months ;  in  39,  at  seven  months ;  in  16,  at  eight  months. 
Only  two  of  these  were  born  alive ;  they  were  seven-months'  children.  One  of 
them  died  on  the  second  day,  the  other  a  few  days  later. 

*'  Of  the  remaining  cases,  amounting  to  146,  said  to  have  been  at  the  full 
term  when  deUvery  took  place,  63  died  at  the  following  ages:  12  during  the 
first  week ;  2  in  the  second  week ;  1  in  the  third  week ;  5  in  the  fourth  week  i 
8  during  the  second  mouth ;  6  during  the  third  month ;  17  during  the  second 
quarter  of  a  year;  3  in  the  third  quarter;  1  in  the  fourth  quarter;  7  durinff 
tne  second  year;  and  1  in  the  third  year  of  life.  A  few  were  still-bom,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  those  who  survive  are  still  infants,  a  lar^e  propor- 
tion of  whom  may  probably  not  live  beyond  the  period  of  early  cnilahood." 
0).  265.) 

The  most  frequent  and  characteristic  external  phenomena  of  syphilis  are 
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preliminarj.  2.  The  paralytic.  3.  The  aniesthetic.  4.  The  hyperaeB- 
thetic  5,  The  oonyulmve.  6.  The  epileptic.  Nor  need  we  be  detained 
with  the  very  complete  history  of  the  post-mortem  appearances  given  in  the 
fifth  chapter;  for  in  this  malady,  as  in  most  nenrous  disorders,  we  find  little 
or  no  appreciable  alterations  of  the  nervous  structure.  It  is  our  wish,  in  this 
second  notice,  to  consider  the  arguments  advanced  by  Dr.  Huss  in  fiavoar  of 
his  theory  of  the  disease,  and  to  see  how  far  he  has  answered,  or  rather 
anticipated,  the  objections  raised  against  it  by  ourselves  and  others.  It  is 
therefore  to  the  questions  of  the  differential  diagnosis,  and  of  the  patho- 
logy and  nature  of  the  malady,  that  we  shall  now  direct  our  attention. 

In  the  former  part  of  his  work.  Dr.  Huss  has  given  at  great  length  the 
history  of  several  cases,  whose  symptoms  closely  resembled  those  of 
alcoholismus  chronicus,  yet  they  were  the  effects  of  other  poisons,  often  of 
metallic  poisons,  or  were  produced  by  diseases  of  various  kinds.  Among 
these,  poisoning  by  the  salts  of  lead  occupies  an  important  position,  on 
account  of  the  great  similarity  between  many  of  its  symptoms  and  tfaoee 
of  alcoholismus  chronicus.  The  distinctive  differences  between  the  two 
disorders  are  laid  down  at  great  length  by  our  author. 

''It  is  of  importance  in  the  first  place  to  learn  the  previous  history  of  the 

Eatientj  to  ascertain  whether  he  has  been  habitually  intemperate,  or  whether  he 
as  worked  at  the  preparations  of  lead.  In  lead  poisoning  there  is  the  vei^ 
characteristic  appearance  of  the  blue  circle  upon  the  gums,  and  likewise  the 
attacks  of  colic,  which,  with  hut  few  exceptions,  precede  the  other  symptoms,  and 
are  never  met  with  in  alcoholismus  chronicus.  In  patients  suffennfi"  under  lead 
poisoning,  the  breath  has  a  peculiar  and  most  nauseous  smell,  while  tne  skin  is  of 
a  dusk^-erey  colour,  easily  distinguishable  from  the  yellow  hue  of  habitual 
spirit-driuxers.  In  lead  poisoniDg  we  do  not  meet  with  the  symptoms  of  chronic 
gastro-enteritis,  or  of  hepatic  affections,  such  as  constantly  accompany  alcoholismus, 
while  the  latter  is  frequently  preceded  h^  one  or  more  attacks  of  delirium  tremens. 
The  chemical  examination  oi  the  excretions,  or  of  the  blood,  will  often  aid  us  in 
doubtful  cases,  as  where  individuals  have  heen  simultaneously  exposed  to  the 
causes  of  both  disorders ;  for  lead  may  frequently  be  detected  in  these  during  life, 
as  well  as  in  the  various  tissues  and  organs  after  death.  I  acknowledg;e,  however, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  betweeu  paresis  and  ances- 
thesia  satumina,  and  paresis  and  ansesthesia  alcoholica,  or  between  the  epileptic 
seizures  and  convulsions,  which  may  occur  in  both  disorders."  (p.  139.) 

It  is  not  easy  to  mistake  a  case  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  in  large  doses 
for  one  of  poisoning  by  alcohol ;  but  the  sequel®  of  the  former,  if  the 
patient  should  recover,  bear  no  small  resemblance  to  the  symptoms  of  the 
latter  disease.  There  is  more  difficulty  in  chronic  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning. 
The  tremors  observed  in  slow  poisoning  by  this  mineral  are  not  relieved  (?) 
by  a  dose  of  alcohol,  nor  are  they  more  severe  in  the  mornings  than  at 
other  times,  and  they  are  generally  accompanied  with  spinal  pain  and 
irritation.  But  perhaps  the  most  marked  distinction  is  to  be  found  in  the 
mental  condition  of  the  patient.  In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  alco- 
holismus chronicus,  the  mind  seldom  or  never  remains  unimpidred;  vertigo^ 
tinnitus  aurium,  muscie  volitantes,  and  dilated  pupils,  with  hallucinations 
and  delirium,  are  constantly  present ;  and  these  symptoms  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  seen  in  arsenical  poisoning. 

"It  has  been  stated,"  observes  Dr.  Huss,  "that  the  retailers  of  spirits  {Krofft* 
v&rdar)  are  in  the  habit  of  adding  arsenious  acid  to  the  brandy  they  dispense,  in 
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order  to  make  the  liq[aor  stronger ;  tbat  is,  sharper  and  more  intoxicating.  We 
can  onlj  answer  that  it  is  neither  probable,  nor  yet  con£rmed  in  aaj  way,  that  such 
admixture  b  of  common  occurrence,  nay,  that  it  is  ever  attempted."  (p.  143.) 

The  admixture  in  question  seems  to  us  simply  absurd ;  for  allowing  for 
a  moment  that  arsenious  acid  has  any  taste  at  all,  the  quantity  required  to 
impart  any  flavour  or  **  biting  property**  to  the  brandy,  would  ensure  the 
poisonous  effects  of  this  mineral  being  speedily  developed. 

The  occurrence  of  various  nervous  symptoms  among  gilders,  and  espe- 
dally  among  those  employed  in  the  process  termed  water-gilding,  has  been 
well  described  by  Merat  and  by  Dr.  Watson.  The  mercurial  fumes 
arising  in  the  above-named  process,  rapidly  produce  their  deleterious 
effects.  Mercurial  tremors,  however,  are  generally  preceded  by  tlie  specific 
action  of  this  metal  upon  the  gums,  the  teeth  are  often  loosened  in  their 
sockets,  and  salivation  occurs ;  but  the  mental  faculties  remain  intact,  and 
vertigo,  scotomata^  and  hallucinations  are  very  seldom  observed.  In 
chronic  alcoholismus,  loss  of  power  of  the  limbs,  and  tremors,  appear 
before  any  pain  is  felt  in  the  affected  members :  in  mercurial  poisonings 
pain  is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms.  Dr.  Huss  tells  us  that  a  glass  of 
spirits  has  no  beneficial  effect,  even  temporarily,  upon  mercurial  trembling; 
but  the  case  of  Chattin,  detailed  by  Dr.  Watson  in  his  thirty-eighth  lecture^ 
would  seem  to  contradict  this  assertion.  If  the  complaint  consists  in  loss 
or  diminution  of  nervous  power,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  energies  might 
not  be  temporarily  restored  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  in  the  other.  The 
tremors  produced  by  mercury  are,  it  is  stated,  much  more  severe  and 
obstinate  than  those  which  result  from  alcohol. 

Ploucquet*  maintained  that  all  the  symptoms  observed  in  habitual 
spirit-drinkers,  were  to  be  referred  to  the  presence  of  salts  of  copper,  and 
especially  of  the  acetate,  in  the  spirit;  the  poisoning  being  derived  from  the 
untinned  copper  vessels  in  which  the  liquor  was  preserved.  Such  vessels 
are^  however,  rarely,  if  at  all,  now  used;  so  that  the  dangers  so  feelingly 
described  by  Sir  G^eorge  Baker  and  others,  no  longer  exist.  Still,  with  the 
increased  consumption  of  brandy  in  Sweden,  the  symptoms  of  chronic 
poisoning  by  alcohol  have  kept  pace.  The  course  of  chronic  poisoning  by 
the  salts  of  copper  has  not  been  very  accurately  described;  but  we  do  not 
find  that  those  who  have  written  on  this  subject,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  Ploucquet,  have  included  paralysis  and  tremors  among  their 
lists  of  symptoms.  Diarrhoea  and  colic  are  early  and  prominent  symp- 
toms in  the  colics  of  Madrid  and  Poitou,  as  well  as  in  the  dry  belly-ache 
of  the  West  Indies,  described  by  Quier;  but  in  all  these,  the  intellect 
remains  almost  unimpaired  to  the  last.  In  chronic  poisoning  by  the  fumes 
of  phosphorus,  formications,  tremors,  and  muscular  debility  occur,  but 
cerebral  symptoms  are  rarely  observed.  Workers  in  lucifer-match  manu- 
factories are  also  liable  to  a  peculiar  form  of  caries  of  the  jaws. 

Dr.  Huss  confesses  that  in  chronic  poisoning  by  secale  cornutum,  the 
symptoms  are  sometimes  so  closely  allied  to  those  of  alcoholismus,  that 
they  cannot  easily  be  distinguished.  An  example  of  this  kind  is  given  in 
Case  43  of  the  former  part  of  the  work  before  us.  Our  author,  however, 
correctly  shows  that  concomitant  circumstances  render  the  diagnosis  much 
less  difficult.     In  poisoning  by  secale,  the  symptoms  are  much  more 

*  Wuuaug  wi  dM  Pablikum  Yor  einem  lu  mehreren  Bnumtwduen  verborgenen  gift. 
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rapidly  developed;  they  commence  with  severe  pain  of  the  stomach,  and 
are  accompanied  with  colic  and  jerking  and  convulsive  movements  of  the 
limbs,  followed  by  paralysis  and  amBsthesia,  though  the  brain  is  generally 
unaffected,  the  skin  does  not  assume  the  characteristic  yellowish  hoe,  and 
the  digestive  functions  after  a  time,  if  the  patient  recovers,  resume  th^ 
former  vigour.  Women  are  more  frequently  affected  by  ergotisHi  than 
men,  and  the  poisonous  effects  of  secale  are  generally  manifested  in  many 
members  of  one  family  or  community  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  per- 
sons of  all  ages  and  conditions  may  be  affected,  if  they  have  partaken  of 
the  deleterious  food. 

Besides  the  comparatively  well-known  effects  of  certain  vegetable  and 
mineral  poisons  upon  the  system,  our  author  remarks  that  certain  stages 
and  conditions  of  various  chronic  disoixiers  occasionally  present  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  phenomena  of  alcoholismus  chronicus.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  in  the  disease,  described  chiefly  by  French  physidans,  and 
first  by  Calmeil,  under  the  name  of  "  Paralysie  generale  des  ali^n^.** 
When  Dr.  Huss  first  began  to  study  the  course  of  alcoholismus  chronicus, 
he  was  some  time  in  doubt  whether  the  field  of  investigation  had  not  been 
pre-occupied,  under  another  name,  by  Prus,  by  Bayle,  and  by  other  French 
writers.  All  these  authors,  however,  not  excepting  even  Brierre  de  Bois- 
mont,  agree  that  the  disorder  just  referred  to  does  not  occur  except  in 
conjunction  with  mental  disease,  and  usually  at  a  Car  advanced  period  of 
insanity.  It  is,  however,  well  known  that  many  of  those  who  labour 
under  the  various  forms  of  mania,  have  been  in  early  life  much  addicted  to 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  to  which  indeed  the  loss  of  the  mental  faculties 
may  be  in  part  attributed.  For  brevity's  sake,  we  must  refer  our  readers 
again  to  the  description  of  an  ordinary  case  of  alcoholismus  chronicus 
given  at  the  commencement  of  this  notice.  They  will  there  find  that,  for 
some  time  at  least,  and  often  for  years,  the  symptoms  recorded  will  abate 
and  entirely  disappear,  if  the  patient  can  be  induced  to  give  up  the  habit 
of  spirit*  drinking.  Such  is  not  the  case  in  the  general  progressive  paralysis 
of  the  insane,  and  in  this  latter  disease  tremors  do  not  appear  so  early, 
while  faltering  of  the  speech,  with  retraction  of  the  comers  of  the  mouth, 
and  a  vacant  expression  of  the  countenance,  are  some  of  the  first  phenomena 
observed.  If,  as  sometimes  happens,  tremors  do  occur  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  they  are  not  confined  to  the  hands  and  arms,  but  prevail 
over  the  whole  body.  The  pupils  are  rarely  dilated,  nor  is  the  sensibility 
to  light  diminished.  Nor  are  the  symptoms  most  urgent  in  the  mornings, 
and  the  characteristic  creeping  sensations  beneath  the  skin  are  not  com* 
plained  of;  and,  lastly,  a  dose  of  alcohol  affords  no  relief. 

General  progressive  paralysis  shows  itself  first  in  the  lower  extremities, 
but  without  cramps  or  startings  in  the  legs  and  feet ;  while  sleep  may 
continue  undisturbed  and  digestion  unimpaired  for  a  long  period — nay,  the 
appetite  may  be  morbidly  increased.  In  alcoholismus  chronicus,  sensibility 
is  first  diminished  in  the  points  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  extends  from 
thence  upwards  towards  the  trunk ;  but  in  general  progressive  paralysis  it 
often  shows  itself  over  the  whole  body  at  once,  as  is  specially  remarked  by 
Lunier  and  Qoricke.  Mental  derangement,  too,  often  commences  by 
"  monomanie  ambitieuse,"  while  in  alcoholic  poisoning  nothing  of  this  kind 
is  seen ;  there  are  hallucinations  certainly,  and,  towards  the  end,  mutteriog 
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delirium,  but  there  rarelj  is,  except  under  the  influence  of  delirium  tre- 
mens, any  approach  to  maniacal  excitement  This  our  author  regards  as 
a  special  point  in  forming  a  correct  diagnosis. 

In  tabes  dorsalis,  in  spinal  irritation,  and  in  some  forms  of  disease  of  the 
heart  and  great  vessels,  we  occasionally  meet  with  symptoms  which  may 
leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  their  true  nature,  especially  when  patients  labour- 
insf  under  these  maladies  have  been  for  a  long  time  of  intemperate 
habits. 

We  next  arrive  at  the  important  chapter  devoted  to  the  Etiology  of  this 
disorder. 

Almost  all  the  cases  that  our  author  has  observed  have  been  the  result 
of  drinking  the  impure  brandy  that  is  distilled  in  Sweden  from  potatoes. 
Beer,  ale,  wine,  and  porter,  are  but  little  used  by  the  working-classes  in 
that  countiy. 

The  various  causes  are  considered  under  the  two  heads  of  predisposing 
and  direct 

Among  the  former.  Dr.  Huss  enumerates  the  climate  of  Sweden,  the 
modes  of  life,  and  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  Swedish  peasantry, 
with  the  age,  sex,  and  temperament  of  the  patients.  And  first,  with  regard 
to  climate.  The  northern  nations  have  long  been  notorious  (we  do  not 
hesitate  to  employ  the  word)  for  their  addiction  to  ardent  spirits.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  this  baneful  habit  arises  partly  from  the  severity  of  the 
climate,  and  partly  also  from  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions  being  less 
civilized  than  the  nations  of  the  south  of  Europe.  The  latter  assertion  our 
author,  as  a  true  patriot,  indignantly  repudiates,  and  we  can,  from  personal 
observation,  corroborate  the  justness  of  his  opinion.  The  severe  weather 
to  which  the  Swedish  labouring  classes  are  exposed,  and  the  indigestible 
food  which  forms  their  daily  nourishment,  are,  in  his  opinion,  the  causes 
why  the  Swedish  workman  considers  ardent  spirits  as  a  necessary  of  life, 
without  which  he  would  be  unequal  to  his  daily  task.  This  has  now 
nnfortunately  become  a  fixed  belief  among  the  common  people,  and 
the  daily  use  of  brandy  has  become  so  general,  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
repressed.  From  the  constant  use  of  so  dangerous  a  stimulant,  springs 
naturally  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  fluids. 

As  to  the  influence  of  the  seasons,  the  majority  of  the  observed  cases 
occurred  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  September,  and  October; 
but  our  author  does  not  regard  the  months  above  named  as  influencing  the 
frequency  of  the  disorder,  except  that  it  is  precisely  during  summer  that 
the  Swedish  labourer  receives  the  highest  wages,  and  is  consequently 
enabled  to  spend  more  of  his  earnings  in  brandy.  After  all,  however,  the 
difierence  of  season  is  not  very  remarkable,  for  in  the  year  1848, 32  patients 
were  treated  in  the  Seraphimer  Lazarett  for  chronic  alcoholismus,  and  16 
of  the  32  cases  occurred  during  the  above-named  five  months.  Twenty- 
nine  cases  were  observed  during  the  five  summer  months  of  1849,  out  of  a 
total  of  61 ;  and  in  1850,  there  were  46  patients  in  all,  22  of  whom  came 
in  during  the  period  above  referred  to. 

The  larger  towns,  and  particularly  Stockholm,  present  the  great  majority 
of  cases.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  unhealthy  dwellings  of  the  poorer 
classes  accelerate  the  outbreak  of  the  malady ;  for  many  persons  live  closely 
packed  together  in  a  single  room,  from  which,  during  winter^  the  external 
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the  sensibility  of  the  skin,  especially  that  of  the  ears,  was  remarkably 
lessened.  The  appetite  now  fell  off  rapidly  ;  but  the  irritability  towards 
other  dogs  continued  unabated  to  the  last.  No  diminution  of  the  deposit 
of  fat  beneath  the  skin  was  observed  ;  it  had  even  rather  increMed  at  the 
period  of  death,  which  in  all  three  occurred  about  the  eighth  monih. 

Although  experiments  on  animals  cannot  be  regarded  as  positive 
evidence  of  the  actions  of  remedies  and  poisons  on  the  human  frame,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  results  here  detailed  are  strongly  oorio- 
borative  of  Dr.  Huss*s  views.  Nor  should  the  fact  be  overlooked,  that 
the  impure  and  the  refined  brandy  produced  similar  effects  in  the  doga, 
which  would  hardly  have  been  the  case  if  the  disorder  had  been  oooaaioiied 
by  some  poisons  mingled  with  the  spirit. 

*^  For  how  long,  and  in  wh|kt  quantity,  must  brandy  be  daily  taken  to 
produce  the  effects  of  chronic  poisoning  on  the  human  system  f — Tbia 
question  will,  of  course,  admit  only  of  an  approximative  reply.  In  dogs 
the  complete  disorder  was  developed,  and  ran  its  course,  in  from  4  to  8 
months.  Many  of  Dr.  Huss's  patients  informed  him,  that  they  had  eon- 
Bumed  large  quantities  of  brandy  daily,  for  5, 10,  or  15  years,  and  of  then 
a  considerable  number  had  been  only  moderate  drinkers,  (3  x.  to  j  xv. 
daily,)  before  they  became  what  is  thought  intemperate  among  the 
labouring- classes  in  Sweden.  Our  author  believes  that  persons  may  become 
to  a  certain  degree  hardened  against  the  effects  of  alcohol,  as  against  (he 
operation  of  other  poisons,  and  that  this  probably  renders  the  malady  moie 
slow  in  its  development.  Temperament,  constitution,  and  age,  are  also 
circumstances  which  modify  very  considerably  the  period  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  disease.  Many  persons,  observes  our  author,  who  have  for  years 
daily  consumed  from  twelve  to  fifteen  glasses  of  brandy,  can  safely  aflSrm 
that  they  have  never  been  thoroughly  intoxicated  (riktigt  full)  during  the 
whole  period;  so  that  it  would  seem  that  the  prolonged  and  daily  use  of 
ardent  spirits  produces  the  disease  more  surely  than  absolute  intoxication. 
If  attacks  of  delirium  tremens  come  on,  and  succeed  each  other  rapidly, 
they  appear  to  accelerate  the  outbreak  of  alcoholismus  chronicus. 

Our  limited  space  does  not  permit  us  to  examine  the  succeeding  ques- 
tion— viz.,  *'  Under  what  conditionB  and  circumstances  do  the  sjrmptoms 
of  chronic  poisoning  first  appear  V*  We  shall  merely  give  the  oonclusioDS 
at  which  Dr.  Huss  arrives  in  this  r^;ard: 

"  It  docs  not,  therefore,  appear  that  the  habit  of  drsm-drinking  is  of  itsdf 
always  capable  of  prodacing  directlT  the  symptoms  of  chronic  alcoholismus,  but 
that  other  oiroumstanoes  often  oontiiDute  thereto,  for  the  affections  of  the  nervous 
system  are  almost  slways  preceded  by  morbid  changes  in  the  digestive  limctions." 

That  alcohol  in  large  doses  weakens  the  digestive  organs,  and  predis- 
poses to  disease,  we  have  no  doubt ;  but  still,  it  seems  to  us  tbAt  the 
action  of  the  poison  is  more  or  less  direct  upon  the  nervous  system. 

The  fourth  question  considered  in  this  chapter  is  of  the  greatest  prac- 
tical importance ;  as  it  is  against  this  portion  of  our  author's  theory  that 
the  most  serious  objections  have  been  raised: 

*'  Are  the  symptoms  of  this  disease  produced  by  alcohol  alone,  or  are  they  to 
be  referred  entirelv,  or  in  part,  to  various  foreign  matters  present  in  the  brandy 
consumed  in  Sweaen  P 

"  Many  writers  have  asserted  that  the  symptoms  of  this  disorder  were  unknonnit 
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or  nearly  so,  till  brandy  was  distilled  from  potatoes,  and  they  wonld  ascribe  the 
disease  entirely  to  the  potato  oil  (Finkeloljan)  contained  in  the  liqnor  thna 
mannfactored.  We  mnst  not  however  forget,  that  as  soon  as  this  process  became 
general,  the  price  of  brandy  was  greatly  lowered,  and  it  thns  became  accessible 
more  easily  to  the  lower  classes.  To  determine  how  far  the  symptoms  may  hare 
been  produced  by  the  potato  oil,  careful  experiments  on  animals  were  again  had 
recourse  t-o,  but  with  only  negative  results." 

In  the  human  subject,  a  dose  of  three  grains  of  this  oil  causes  irritation 
in  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  with  colic  and  diarrhoea.  None  of 
the  characteristic  symptoms,  however,  appeared;  and  Dr.  Huss  has  seen 
seyeral  patients  labouring  under  alcoholismus  chronicus,  who  had  abstained 
altogether  from  potato  brandy,  and  had  confined  their  potations  to 
cognac,  mm,  and  arrack.  Dr.  Huss,  therefore,  concludes  that  it  is  the 
alcoholic  principle  contained  in  potato  brandy,  and  not  the  potato  oil, 
which  gives  rise  to  the  disease. 

It  has  been  likewise  suggested  that  the  peculiar  volatile  compound, 
vulgarly  termed  '' stick**  which  seems  to  be  produced  in  the  distillation  of 
brandy  from  diaeased  potatoes,  may  have  some  connexion  with,  if  it  be 
not  the  sole  cause  of,  the  malady. 

In  the  year  1849,  the  cases  of  alcoholismus  chronicus  in  Stockholm 
were  doubled  in  number ;  and  the  brandy  which  was  consumed  that  year 
was  mostly  distilled  from  diseased  potatoes,  the  sale  of  which  for  food  was 
prohibited.  It  was  remarked  by  many  of  the  retail  spirit-sellers,  that 
when  certain  casks  of  that  year's  brandy  were  first  opened,  a  disagreeable 
BufTocating  odour,  like  that  from  newly-cut  horse-radish,  was  sensibly  per- 
ceived; but  after  the  cask  had  stood  open  for  some  time  this  could  no  longer 
be  detected.  Some  brandy  distilled  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  from  diseased 
potatoes,  by  Dr.  Hamberg,  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  exhaled  exactly  the 
same  odour.  In  1850,  the  brandy  consumed  in  Stockholm  did  not  present 
the  same  peculiarity,  and  there  was,  in  that  year,  a  marked  decrease  in 
the  number  of  oases  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Huss  thinks  it  probable,  that  the 
presence  of  this  volatile  ingredient  may,  at  all  events,  have  augmented  the 
injurious  action  of  the  spirit  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  he  allows  that 
it  may  even  directly  have  occasioned  many  of  the  symptoms. 

Solanine,  the  poisonous  principle  of  the  potato  tribe,  has  been  sought 
for  in  the  Swedish  brandy;  but  no  solanine  passes  over  in  the  process  of 
distilling  brandy  from  healthy  potatoes,  though  we  are  not  so  certain  of 
this  when  the  potatoes  are  diseased. 

The  salts  of  copper  have  not  been  found  in  the  brandy  of  Stockholm. 

We  think  that  the  question  of  the  influence  of  some  unknown  product 
produced  in  the  distillation  of  brandy  from  diseased  potatoes,  is  a  subject 
which  requires  further  consideration  and  inquiry.  Still,  the  disease  existed 
before  the  potato  rot  was  known,  it  has  continued  since,  and  it  has 
occurred  in  persons  who  have  not  confined  their  potations  to  potato  brandy, 
or  even  in  such  as  have  not  employed  it  at  alL 

We  next  meet  with  a  short  chapter  on  the  immediate  Causes  of  the 
malady.  These,  as  may  be  expected,  are  not  very  obvious;  the  poison  has 
been  gradually  accumulating  in  the  sjrstem,  and  often  requires  no  imme* 
diate  cause  to  produce  the  outbreak.  Intoxication,  delirium  tremens, 
fevers,  and  intense  mental  excitement,  may  be  reckoned  among  these;  but 
perseverance  in  the  abuse  of  alcohol  is  undoubtedly  the  most  constant  and 
the  most  certain* 
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In  reference  to  those  circumBtances  that  tend  to  bring  on  one  species  of 
the  disorder  in  preference  to  another,  it  has  been  remarked  bj  Dr.  A.  H. 
Wistrand,  that  the  soldiers  in  the  garrison  at  Stockholm  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  be  affected  by  the  epileptic  variety. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  this  disorder,  and  what  is  the  operation  of 
alcohol  on  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body  ] 

Dr.  Huss  rightly  maintains,  that  the  symptoms  of  alcoholismus  chro- 
nicus  are  closely  sdlied  to  those  of  chronic  poisoning  in  general.  Still, 
however  strong  the  points  of  resemblance  may  be,  there  are  certain 
differences  too  manifest  to  be  lightly  passed  over.  The  cessation  of  the 
symptoms  when  the  patient  leaves  off  dram-drinking,  would  not  be  alto- 
gether conclusive ;  but  on  the  one  hand,  in  chronic  poisoning  by  mineral 
salts,  the  evil  consequences  persist  long  after  the  deleterious  ingredients 
are  avoided;  and  on  the  other,  we  see,  that  persons  who  have  not  drunk 
the  Swedish  brandy,  in  which  some  specific  poison  may  be  suspected  to 
exist,  have  yet  been  attacked  with  the  disease,  and  have  soon  recovered  on 
leaving  off  their  intemperate  habits.  In  the  blood  of  persons  poisoned  by 
arsenic,  by  mercury,  or  by  lead,  these  metals  have  been  discovered  by 
analysis  :  in  habitual  dram-drinkers,  alcohol  has  been  found  in  the  blood, 
but  no  traces  of  metallic  poisoning  could  be  detected. 

That  alcohol  is  the  real  and  sole  cause  of  the  symptoms,  is  proved,  our 
author  thinks,  by  the  following  facts.  The  disorder  will  often,  of  itself, 
and  without  medical  treatment,  diminish  and  disappear,  if  the  patient 
relinquish  his  habits  of  dram-drinking,  especially  in  first  attacks.  It  was 
this  circumstance  which  first  directed  Dr.  Huss*s  attention  to  the  disease, 
and  showed  to  him  its  probable  nature  and  cause.  That  the  varieties  of 
the  malady  are  to  be  referred  to  one  common  cause,  is  proved  by  many 
patients  having  been  affected,  at  different  periods  of  their  lives,  with 
all  the  six  forms  enumerated  by  Dr.  Huss.  At  the  time  that  our  author 
sent  this  second  part  of  his  work  to  the  press,  the  review  of  the  former 
part  in  this  periodical  had  not  reached  Stockholm ;  but  by  anticipation  he 
has  answered  most  of  the  objections  which  were  there  raised  against  his 
theory.  On  this  subject,  however,  we  shall  allow  Dr.  Huss  to  speak  for 
himself 

"  While  engaged  in  preparing  the  accounts  of  the  cases  which  I  published  in  the 
first  part  of  this  work,  I  had  constantly  before  me  the  suspicion,  that  the  symptoms 
there  described  might  arise  from  other  causes  than  from  alcoholic  poison,  and  that 
I  was  possibly  confounding  toother  several  widely-different  affections  of  the 
nervous  system,  under  the  delusion,  that  because  they  existed  in  dram-drmkers, 
they  arose  from  that  habit  alone.  But  the  more  that  X  investigated  the  cases  that 
came  before  me,  the  more  was  I  convinced  that  the  nervous  affections  of  dnun- 
drinkers  formed  of  themselves  a  special  and  distinct  disorder,  having  indeed  in 
many  points  a  close  resemblance  to  other  maUdies,  and  especially  to  those  occa- 
sioned by  chronic  poisoning,  but  yet  differing  so  far  that  a  distinct  line  of  demar- 
cation can  be  fairly  drawn.  At  first  I  suspected  that  what  I  observed  arose  from 
the  admixture  of  various  metallic  salts  with  the  brandy  of  Stockholm,  this  tiAmg 
place  either  during  the  process  of  distillation,  or  being  added  thereto  at  a  sub- 
sequent period ;  but  on  analysbg  various  specimens  of  brandy  pro(nired  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  year,  and  from  various  retail  dealers,  no  traces  qf  copper ^ 
lead,  arsenic,  or  any  other  metallic  poisons,  were  discovered.  My  suspicions 
next  fell  on  the  potato  oil  {Ftnkelotfan);  but  here,  as  before  stated,  I  found 
myself  in  error,  and  as  a  last  resource  I  directed  my  attention  to  the  volatile 
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eompoimd,  vulgarly  called  '  stick/  from  its  suffocating  odour.  And  my  researclies 
liere  led  me  to  t£ie  conclusion,  that  thb  compound  may  possibly  increase  the 
Bererity  of  the  symptoms^  and  even  render  the  disease  more  frequent,  but  that  as  it 
rarely  occurs,  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  the  sole  cause.  I  could  not  discover 
solanine  or  any  narcotic  alkaloid  in  the  brandy  that  vras  examined.  Then  it  struck 
me  that  the  food  of  the  lower  classes  in  Stocldiolm  contained  the  deleterious  ingrc- 
dient  I  was  in  search  of,  such  as  the  secale  comutum,  lolium  tremulentura, 
raphanos  raphanistram,  &c.  But  had  such  been  the  case  the  disorder  would  have 
been  more  widely  distributed,  and  would  probably  have  prevailed  more  among  the 
temperate  than  the  intemperate,  for  the  drunkara  is  notoriously  a  small  consumer 
of  bread  and  vegetable  food.  Was  it  possible,  then,  that  brandy  distilled  from 
com,  mixed  with  any  of  the  above-named  vegetable  poisons,  might  produce  these 
symptoms  P  But  the  brandy  consumed  in  Stockholm  is  mostlyorought  from  the 
soutnem  provinces,  where  it  is  distilled  almost  exclusively  from  potatoes.  Foiled' 
in  my  researches,  I  next  commenced  the  experiments  on  nTn'maJa  detailed  above, 
and  these  confirmed  my  ideas  of  the  true  cause  of  the  malady.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  my  views  wiU  be  called  in  question  by  many  of  my  continental  brethren,  who 
may  not  have  remarked  this  disorder  in  the  course  of  their  professional  experience ; 
but  I  trust  they  will  first  make  themselvev  acquainted  with  the  symptoms  here 
described,  and  then  consider  if  some  of  the  nervous  idSfections  they  have  obser\'ed 
in  dram-drinkers,  do  not  come  under  the  category  of  this  disease.*  It  is  quite 
possible  that  these  symptoms  are  more  {requent  in  our  northern  clime  than 
elsewhere,  and  that  this  may  in  part  arise  trom  the  sanitary  condition  of  our 
labouring-classes;  but  I  am  fully  prepared  to  maintain,  that  the  chronic  poisoning 
I  have  described,  has  its  origin  m  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  fluids."  (p.  198.) 

The  operation  of  excessive  and  prolonged  doses  of  alcohol  upon  th& 
system  has  been  often  describedi  and  has  formed  one  great  argument  on 
the  side  of  the  total  abstainers  from  all  spirituous  beverages.  That 
spirits,  habitually  taken,  produce  injury  to  the  system,,  few,  we  thiuk^  at 
the  present  day,  will  deny.  We  believe,  also,  that  alcohol  thus  consumed, 
creates  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  duodenum,  and  that  it  interferes  with  the  first  processes  of 
digestion,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  its  debilitating  efiects  on  the 

*  We  wre  glad  to  corroborate,  fipom  oar  own  observation,  the  correctneM  of  Dr.  Hum's  oplolons 
r^srding  this  malady.  We  are  oonvlneed  ftom  what  we  hare  already  seen,  sinoe  we  first  became 
acqoahited  with  the  disorder  when  reTtewlng  the  f6rmer  part  of  his  work,  that  Alooholismos 
Chronicus  wiU  be  foaud  to  pgrerail  in  this  country,  not  peihaps  to  the  extent  that  it  occurs  in 
Sweden,  but  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  intemperance  among  our  labouring-classes.  We  do 
not  think  that  dram-drinking  is  carried  in  Great  Britain  to  the  extent  that  prevails  in  Sweden. 
Tile  high  price  of  food,  and  of  ardent  spirits,  prevents  that  excessive  indulgence  in  this  pemicions 
kabit,  which  would  otherwise  occur  {  but  we  suspect  that  if  due  investigation  were  made  in  our 
large  mannfactoring  towns,  and  espeelaUf  In  CHasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  other  towns  In  the 
northern  parts  of  this  island,  the  symptoms  of  this  disorder  woold  soon  be  detected  there.  Since 
onr  attention  was  directed  to  this  disease,  we  have  met  with  some  cases  in  which  several  of  its 
symptoms  were  more  or  less  developed ;  but  it  was  not  till  within  Uie  last  two  months  that  we 
Ml  in  with  a  well-marked  and  decided  ease  of  alcobolismns  chronicus.  The  patient  was  a  female 
of  the  middle  dasscs,  and  tn  easy  circnmatanoca,  who  had  been  for  sevend  ycara-— but  we  conid 
not  ascertain  how  long — an  habitual,  but  secret  splrit^drli^er.  Hie  medical  attendant  was  not  a 
little  puzzled  with  the  peculiarity  of  tiie  symptoms.  When  we  first  saw  this  individual,  the  disease 
was  fv  advanced.  The  sleep  was  much  disturbed ;  there  was  flrequent  muttering  delirium,  but 
when  spoken  to,  she  answered  correctly }  the  eyes  were  red  and  snflhsed }  the  tongue  dry}  pulse 
IM  or  more ;  and  the  appetite  was  almost  entirely  gone.  The  patient  had  first  noticed  a  difficulty 
In  holding  her  needle  or  in  making  use  of  it  {dapphandhet)t  and  she  gradually  lost  the  power  of 
beCh  hands  and  of  the  forearm  (paresis);  sabsequenUy  the  feet  became  afflbcted  in  the  saose  way, 
oommeudog  at  the  toes,  and  here  ttiere  was  well-marked  loss  uf  sensibility  (anaasthesJa),  as  far 
nearly  as  the  knee,  above  which  Joint,  in  both  legs,  there  was  intense  sensibility  of  the  skin  and 
SQb)accnt  tissues  (parvsthesia),  so  that  the  patient  screamed  out  when  the  thighs  were  even 
lightly  touched.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  general  tremor  about  this  pers(»,  but  the  case  was 
thflik  fiur  advanced,  and  she  died  about  a  fortnight  after  we  saw  her. 
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nervous  system.  The  liver  becomes  incapable  of  fulfilling  its  office  o£ 
cleansing  the  blood,  which  is  brought  to  that  organ  overloaded  vnth  oily 
particles  and  other  products  of  carbon.  This  fiat  is  partlj  deposited  in  tb^ 
liver  itself,  and  partly  carried  forward  into  the  general  current  of  the  cir- 
culation, to  accumulate  in  other  organs  and  tissues.  As  the  irritation  of 
the  liver  is  prolonged,  the  organ  becomes  altered  in  structure,  till  serious 
organic  disease  perhaps  is  produced.  To  all  these  points,  as  well  as  to  the 
injurious  action  of  alcohol  on  the  kidney,  Dr.  Uuss  directs  our  atteoiioa; 
but  the  subject  has  been  so  fully  handled  by  Dr.  Carpenter  and  by  olhera^ 
that  we  may  omit  this  portion  of  our  author's  observations;  and  shall 
proceed  at  once  to  his  researches  on  the  operation  of  alcohol  on  the  blood 
and  its  component  parts. 

"  The  hlood  of  dram-drinkers  is  impregnated  with  a  foreign  substance  (alcohol)* 
Alcohol  passes  directly  from  the  stomach  and  intestines  into  the  blood ;  a  part  of 
the  spirit  is  perhaps  then  decomposed,  bat  another  portion  is  carried  directly  by  the 
portal  system  through  the  liver,  and  from  thence  to  the  longs,  where  mnch  is 
exhaled  with  the  air  that  is  breathed,  bat  the  remainder  passes  into  the  arterial 
system,  and  from  thence  over  the  whole  body. 

"  As  long  as  alcohol  remains  in  the  blood,  a  certain  decree  of  poisoning  of  that 
fluid  takes  place,  which  exhibits  itself  either  by  direct  mtoxicatioii,  cm*,  in  more 
mdual  doses,  bv  certain  lesions  of  the  nervous  system.  Bat  as  the  poison  in  the 
blood  is  of  a  volatile  nature,  it  is  decomposed  in  its  passage  throajgu  the  vaiioos 
tissues,  and  its  component  parts  are  separated  &om  each  other  to  mrm  new  com- 
binations, or  else  they  are  more  rapidly  carried  off  by  the  excretions.  It  therefore 
follows,  that  to  produce  the  symptoms  of  poisoning,  a  constant  supply  of  the  per* 
aicious  fluid  should  be  kept  up,  so  that  the  blood  should  always  contain  more  or 
less  of  the  poison.  Now,  it  is  precisely  in  those  individual  who  pursue  ^09 
course  as  draiU'^inkers,  that  the  oisease  is  constantly  developed,  while  those  who 
occasionally  take  spirits  to  sreat  excess,  but  at  other  times  abstain  altogether,  are 
usually  exempt.  1  have,  therefore,  throughout  this  essay,  always  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  a  constant  use  of  ardent  spirits  to  produce  the  nervous  symptoms  I 
have  described.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  determine  the  actual  quantity  of 
the  poison  that  must  be  consumed,  ere  the  disease  appears ;  as  this  depends  upon 
so  many  extraneous  circumstances."  (p.  203.) 

The  constituents  of  the  blood,  Dr.  Huss  informs  ns,  are  materially  altered 
under  these  conditions,  as  regards  the  relative  proportion  of  the  com- 
ponent parts.  In  all  cases  of  the  malady,  our  author  has  observed  that 
the  blood  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  oily  and  fieitty  particles 
than  in  health ;  and  these  were  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  both  in  the  arterial 
and  in  the  venous  system.  In  fine,  all  authors  are  agreed,  that  the  blood 
of  dram-drinkers  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  carbon  than  fiiat 
of  healthy  individuals.  Scharlau  has  estimated  the  excess  of  carbon  in 
the  blood  of  drunkards  to  be  not  l^ss  than  30  per  cent.  In  corroboration 
of  these  statements,  Dr.  Huss  refers  to  the  experiments  and  researches  of 
Bouchardat  and  Sandras,  as  also  to  the  investigations  of  Booker  upon  tji6 
relative  proportion  of  the  blood-corpuscules  under  such  conditions;  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  both  the  arterial  and  venous  blood  of  dram- 
drinkers  is  loaded  with  fat,  that  it  is  impregnated  likewise  with  alcohol^ 
that  the  solid  constituents  in  defibrinated  blood  are  diminished,  as  is 
likewise  the  proportion  of  the  blood-globules. 

•*  This  result,  however,  holds  good  only  for  a  certain  period  of  the  dram-drinkcr^a 
life— viz.,  as  long  as  the  nutritive  functions  continue  uninjured.   During  this  time 
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t!ie  patient  remaiiiB  stout  and  plnmp,  but  as  the  digestiye  powers  begin  to  fail, 
and  the  appetite  diminishes  wnile  the  craying  for  brandy  is  increased,  the  fat 
deposited  in  the  celluhur  tissue  is  re-absorbed,  and  emaciation  begins.  As  this 
progresses^  the  patient  beoomes  generally  cachectic,  the  serum  is  augmented,  the 
proportion  of  the  blood^globules  is  diminished,  and  the  blood  when  drawn  shows 
less  and  less  disposition  to  consolidate.  Still,  even  in  such  cases,  I  have  detected 
the  oil-globules  in  the  blood  of  both  sides  of  the  heart."  (p.  206.) 

Much  has  been  written  regarding  the  influence,  direct  and  indirect,  of 
ardent  spirits  upon  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Alcohol,  in  large  doses,  is 
veil  known  to  produce  an  exciting  effect  at  first,  which  is  afterwards 
followed  hy  depression. 

"  The  progress  of  chronic  poisoning,  by  ardent  spirits,  is  in  exact  accordance 
with  what  is  observed  in  acute  cases,  but  is  kept  up  at  a  lower  decree  by  repeated 
firesh  doses  of  the  poison.  As  acute  poisoning,  by  ardent  spirits,  is  produced 
solely  by  the  alcohol  in  the  blood,  the  same  process  necessarily  occurs  in  the 
dironic  forms ;  but  another  alteration  of  the  blood  ti^es  place  under  the  latter 
condition,  which  is  of  great  importance  in  the  consideration  of  our  subject.  It 
has  been  shown  above,  that  the  venous  blood  of  drunkards  contains  so  much 
oarbon,  that  it  cannot  be  adequately  arterialized  in  the  lungs,  and  thus  the  arterial 
blood  is  loaded,  more  or  less,  with  the  peculiar  constituents  of  the  venous.  It  ii 
these  two  circumstances  which  eminently  conduce  to  the  outbreak  of  the  disease. 
The  constant  irritation  of  the  brain  by  alcohol,  is  followed,  sooner  or  later,  by 
depression  of  its  energies,  which  the  imperfectlv  arterialized  blood  is  unable  to 
restore,  and  both  thus  conduce  to  one  end-— the  lowering  of  the  vital  powers  of 
the  brain  and  nervous  system.  Another  imp<»tant  point  is,  that  ardent  spirits 
occasion,  for  the  time,  more  energetic  contractions  of  the  heart,  by  which  the 
Uood  is  driven  with  greater  force  towards  the  brain,  and  produces  constant  con> 
gestion  of  that  organ,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  dilated  condition  of  the  capillaries  we 
meet  with  after  death.  Lastly,  the  symptoms  of  chronic  poisoning  usually  com- 
m^ioe  when  the  patient  loses  his  desire  for  food,  and,  omitting  his  r^ular  meab; 
lives  almost  entirely  upon  brandy.  It  is  probable  that  a  portion  of  alcohol  is 
decomposed  by  the  food  that  is  taken  with  it;  but  when  the  latter  is  omitted,  and 
tiie  patient  gives  himself  up  to  dram-drinkinfi;  without  eating,  the  morbid  effects 
of  the  poison  much  more  rapidly  supervene."  {p.  207.) 

Excellent  and  comprehensive  as  is  the  whole  of  this  essay.  Dr.  Huss 
candidly  acknowledges  that  many  points  regarding  the  malady  require 
farther  inTestigatiou. 

**  Much  yet  remains  to  be  cleared  up,  as  for  instance,  whether  it  is  the  alcohol 
in  the  blooo,  or  the  changes  in  its  component  parts,  which  produce  the  symptoms ; 
how  it  happens  that  the  loss  of  nervous  power  shows  itself  in  the  extremities, 
when  the  brain  is  the  part  primarily  affected ;  whether  it  is  the  cerebrum,  or  the 
oerebellnm,  or  both  together,  that  suffer  under  the  poison,"  &c  &€.  (p.  208.) 

The  indications  for  the  treatment  of  this  remarkable  disorder  are,  we 
lihink,  pretty  obvious.  Our  first  care,  observes  Dr.  Huss,  must  be  to 
lemove  the  cause,  as  far  as  possible,  by  cutting  off  the  supply  of  ardent 
i^Mrits.  Secondly,  attention  should  be  cUrected  to  restoring  the  tone  of 
the  digestive  organs;  and,  thirdly,  to  repair  the  lost  energies  of  the 
nervous  system. 

It  might  be  daagerous  to  withdraw  the  whole  of  the  stimulus  at  once, 
but  its  place  can  be  gradually  supplied  by  bitter  tinctures,  which  likewise 
act  beneficiaUy  on  the  orrais  of  digestion.  In  restoring  the  lost  energies 
of  the  nervous  system,  £>r.  Huss  has  tried  with  success  the  potato  oil 
{Finkdoli<m)j  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  above;  but  he  has  found 
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tbis  remedy  to  lose  its  power  in  proportion  as  tbe  disease  adTsnced. 
Opium  has  answered  well  in  the  forms  of  the  maladj  chutbcterized  bj 
increased  sensibility,  and  also  where  formications  and  cramps  have  been 
predominant  symptoms.  Camphor,  especially  in  laige  doeea,  was  most 
useful  in  subduing  the  intense  irritability  and  restlessness  of  the  patient^ 
and  where  hallucinations  and  muttering  delirium  have  prevailed;  while 
nux  vomica,  in  the  form  of  strychnia,  or  the  Faba  St.  Ignatii,  was  the 
principal  remedy  where  paralysis  and  ansesthesia  existed.  Phosphoros  and 
the  preparations  of  iron  helped  to  accelerate  the  convalescence. 

We  have  been  thus  brief  in  our  analysis  of  the  mode  of  treatment 
adopted,  because  we  are  sensible  that  the  employment  of  remedies  must 
depend  upon  the  features  of  each  individual  case,  and  that  no  roles  can  be 
laid  down  for  the  management  of  this  disease,  so  efficacious  as  a  thoroogh 
acquaintance  with  its  nature  and  its  causes.  Our  object  has  been  to 
describe  the  course  of  the  malady,  and  to  give,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power, 
the  theories  and  the  deductions  of  the  author  in  a  distinct  and  oompre- 
Lensible  form. 

Whatever  subsequent  investigations  may  reveal,  it  is  to  Dr.  Hues  we 
owe  the  first  clear  and  well-digested  description  of  a  disease,  whidi  we 
ourselves  are  almost  convinced  has  been  hitherto  overlooked  by  the  medical 
world,  but  which  we  suspect  will  be  found  to  prevail  in  all  countries  and 
nations  where  dram-drinking  is  a  habit  and  custom.  As  a  scientiiic  essay, 
Br.  Huss*8  book  is  far  above  the  ordinary  standard;  it  cannot  fail  to  nuae 
the  author  still  higher  in  the  estimation  of  his  medical  brethren;  while,  by 
pointing  out  the  terrible  consequences  of  indulgence  in  ardent  spirite,  he 
has  rendered  an  important  service  to  society  at  large. 

Abt.  IV. 

Memoirea  de  la  SociSte  de  Chirurgie  de  Paris.     Tome  Deoxieme. 

4to,  pp.  639.— Paris,  1851. 

In  our  former  analysis  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Parisian  Society  of  Sorgeiy, 
we  noticed  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  this  volume,  and  now  proceed  to 
dispose  of  the  remaining  papers,  some  of  which  possess  considerable  interest. 

I.  Case  of  EostirpcUion  of  a  Scirrhous  Parotid  Gland.   By  M.  Monod. 

A  swelling,  increasing  in  size,  and  accompanied  by  lancinating  pains, 
had  manifested  itself,  during  a  twelvemonth,  in  the  parotid  region,  in  the 
person  of  a  clergyman,  let.  50,  of  robust  habit,  and  in  good  healtL  A 
hard,  insensible  tumour,  having  the  skin,  in  a  very  vascular  condition, 
adhering  to  it,  was  considered,  in  consultation,  to  be  scirrhous  in  its  nature^ 
and  to  call  for  extirpation.  The  operation  proved  one  of  considerable 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  deep-seated  adhesions,  which  had  to 
be  separated  by  the  fingers.  M.  Monod  approves  of  the  rule  that  has  been 
laid  down  in  these  cases,  of  detaching  the  tumour  from  its  adhesions 
anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  and  then  attacking  its  deep-seated  portion  from 
below  upwards,  always  directing  the  knife  towards. the  tumour.  The 
preliminary  ligature  of  the  carotid  is  thus  rendered  quite  needless,  and  if 
^ny  coQsiderable  artery  is  opened,  the  bleeding  may  idways  be  arrested  by 
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pressure  on  the  carotid^  and  the  operation  finished  before  the  vessel  is 
tied  In  the  present  case;  a  good  deal  of  bleeding  took  place  from  the 
sur&ces  of  the  incisions  both  daring  and  after  the  operation,  but  only  one 
vessel  had  to  be  tied.  Owing  to  the  great  depth  and  irregular  form  of  the 
wound,  it  was  deemed  proper  not  to  attempt  union  by  the  first  intention. 
By  the  fortieth  day  it  had  become  quite  superficial,  so  that  the  patient 
could  return  to  the  country.  He  continued  to  suffer  considerable  pain  in 
mastication,  however,  for  about  a  month  afterwards. 

The  tumour  removed  was  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  hard  and  lobulated, 
and  exhibited,  on  incision,  the  primary  stage  of  scirrhus — the  gland  in 
several  parts  being  unaltered.  M.  Monod  observes  that  the  question  may 
here  be  asked,  as  in  other  similar  cases,  whether  the  parotid  itself  has  been 
acttuallff  exUrpcUedf  In  reply  to  those  who  maintain  the  impossibility 
of  performing  the  operation  without  doing  injury  to  the  carotid,  whidi 
lies  embedded  in  the  gland,  he  refers  to  the  observations  of  MM.  Nelaton 
and  Denonvilliers,  which  prove  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  artery  lies 
merely  in  contact  with  the  gland,  but  not  enveloped  by  it — ^the  gland,  in 
most  cases,  presenting  on  its  deep  surface  a  furrow  in  which  the  artery  is 
lodged,  this  furrow  being  converted  into  a  sheath  by  loose  cellular  tissue 
connecting  its  edges.  It  is  possible,  too,  for  the  changed  form  of  the 
gland  to  efface  the  furrow,  and  thus  completely  to  separate  the  artery  from 
it.  These  considerations,  then,  lead  to  the  belief  that,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  parotid  may,  with  suitable  precautions,  be  extirpated,  without 
any  injury  being  done  to  the  earotid.  But,  in  the  present  case,  there  was 
also  ample  proof  that  the  tumour  removed  really  was  the  parotid  itself, 
and  not  an  enlarged  gland  which  had  pushed  it  backwards.  Those  who 
were  present,  and  saw  and  felt  the  vast  chasm  exposed,  leaving  only  a 
thin  layer  of  tissue  in  front  of  the  spinal  column,  and  exhibiting  all  the 
muscular  structures,  as  if  for  a  demonstration,  could  entertain  no  doubt 
about  the  matter.  A  small  portion  of  the  gland  around  the  meatus 
auditorius,  was,  in  fact,  all  that  was  left  of  it.  The  adhesions,  too,  were 
so  strong,  as  to  require  a  very  different  amount  of  force  for  their  detach- 
ment, from  that  necessary  for  the  enucleation  of  a  diseased  gland.  A  no  less 
strong  proof  was  derived  from  the  effects  of  the  division  of  the  facial 
nerve  which  passes  through  the  parotid.  Prior  to  the  operation,  the 
patient  suffered  from  paralysis  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  cheek ;  but 
immediately  after  it  every  part  supplied  by  the  facial  became  paralyzed. 
The  branches  of  the  nerve  were  found  embedded  in  the  substance  of  the 
tumour. 

II.  On  the  Treatment  of  UncoTisolidated  Fracturea  hy  Acupu/neifu/re, 
By  M.  Lenoir. 

The  case  which  gave  rise  to  this  paper  was  one  of  ununited  fracture  of 
the  femur,  which  came  under  M.  Lenoir's  care  four  months  after  the 
accident,  and  in  which,  after  ineffectually  trying  to  manage  it  during  two 
months  by  maintaining  the  ends  of  the  bone  in  exact  and  immovable  con- 
tact, he  resolved  to  resort  to  acupuncture,  which  Wiessel  had  already 
advantageously  employed  in  1844.  Four  needles  were  introduced  between 
the  ends  of  the  bones,  seven  months  after  the  accident,  and  retained  in  situ 
for  six  days,  by  which  time  they  had  excited  pain  and  other  symptoms  of 
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inflammntion.  Tfaej  were  re-introduced  during  other  five  dar^B  at  aaotber 
point  j  exact  adaptation  of  the  fragments  and  inunovability  of  the  limb 
being  sedulously  maintained  by  suitable  apparatus.  The  Umb  was  exa- 
mined on  the  twenty-third  day,  but  as  the  fractured  part  yi^ded  aome' 
what  under  the  hand,  the  sj^nts  were  re-applied,  and  the  limb  le-ezaniDed 
thirty-five  days  later.  Perfect  solidity  was  now  obtained;  and  six  months 
after  the  operation  had  been  undertaken,  the  patient  was  i^e  to  leave  the 
hospital,  resuming  afterwards  the  ordinary  labours  of  the  peasant. 

M.  Lenoir  observes  that  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  in  practice,  tium 
the  exactly  distinguishing  between  what  should  be  called  unomuoilidattd 
froGi/wre^  and  faht  jairU  from  deficient  caUua,  Doubtless,  ihe  <Hte  condi- 
tion is  often  the  consequence  of  the  other;  but,  it  may  be  asked,  wfaete 
does  the  first  terminate,  and  the  other  commence  ?  An  important  question, 
since  the  treatment  proper  for  mere  delayed  consolidation  is  not  that 
which  is  suitable  for  a  completely-organized  abnormal  articalatioiL.  MoBt 
writers  state  that,  in  fact,  a  false  joint  only  exists  when  aU  hope  of  obtain* 
ing  union  is  lost;  as  if  all  fractures  were  cured  within  a  certain  lapse  of 
time,  in  all  subjects,  whatever  the  physiological  or  morbid  conditions  ci 
these  may  be.  But  in  subjects  even  in  excellent  health,  and  of  a  fieiToar- 
able  age,  six  months  may  pass  without  imion  resulting,  as  every  eaigtom 
of  large  practice  can  bear  witness.  In  such,  certain  modifications  of  iht 
apparatus,  additional  docility  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  or  care  on  the 
part  of  the  practitioner,  may  suffice  to  secure  a  favourable  result. 

It  is  less,  in  fact,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  thim  in  the  dispositiGn  of  the 
fragments,  that  we  must  seek  the  differences  between  delayed  union  and 
false  joint;  and  the  teachings  of  pathological  anatomy  are  here  of  high 
import.  Observations  on  man,  and  experiments  on  animals,  exhibit  d^ 
tinct  forms  of  fake  joints  as  consequences  of  fracture.  1.  In  the  p9eudar- 
tharosia  with  contvwuUy  of  Bresdiet,  the  separated  fragments  are  united  fay 
a  band  or  ribbon  of  fibrous  tissue,  the  laxity  of  which  admits  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  ends  of  the  bones;  these  are  more  or  less  ronnded,  but  there 
is  ordinarily  no  cartilage  on  their  surfaces.  Sometimes  the  ligamentous 
substance,  which  b  attached  to,  and  unites  them,  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  cartilage,  and  in  certain  portions  of  its  extent  the  ligamentous  and 
cartilaginous  tbsues  become  blended.  —  2.  In  the  paeudartkrosU  uiik 
eoniigvAiy  of  Breschet,  we  always  find  that  the  ends  of  the  bones  are 
more  or  less  in  proximity;  their  opposed  surfaces  being,  when  the  frmcture 
is  of  old  date,  covered  with  cartilage;  and  an  abnormal  synovial  membrane, 
with  a  ligamentous  substance  more  or  less  resembling  a  fibrous  capsule, 
surrounding  the  whole.  This  kind  of  false  joint  has  been  descril>ed  by  many 
writers,  and  is  easily  produced  experimentally.  Of  nine  paeudartkrodes  thus 
produced  by  Breschet  and  Villerm6,  six  were  of  this  description. — 3.  The 
fragments  may  be  devoid  of  aU  means  of  imion,  the  extremities  of  the 
bones  being  mobile,  and  placed  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  Earle 
and  other  writers  furnish  examples  in  which  the  interposition  of  muscles 
has  prevented  union. — 4.  Norris  endeavours  to  establish  the  existence  of 
another  form,  in  which  the  osseous  extremities  are  united  and  surrounded 
by  cartilage,  movement  being  possible  between  them.  M.  Lenoir  beUeYca 
that  this  is  but  a  stage  in  the  formation  of  normal  callus,  which  has  been 
mistaken  for  false  joint. 
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In  reject  to  the  fnode  of  development  of  the  two  first-named  varieties, 
the  fibrous  tissue  that,  at  a  later  period,  unites  the  fragments  in  the 
paeudaaihroaiB  wUh  oontin/wUy,  results  from  the  plastic  substance  furnished 
bj  the  ends  of  the  bones  at  the  early  stages  of  every  formation  of  callus — 
solid  matter  not  becoming  deposited.  The  ligamentous  substance  is  thus 
always  found  broader  where  attached  to  the  fragments,  than  at  its  middle 
part.  In  the  pseudourthroeu  with  contiguity ,  either  the  fibro-plastic  matter 
is  not  furnished  by  the  periosteum  and  fragments  of  bone — ^its  component 
parts  not  being  found  in  the  blood,  as  in  several  diatheses — or  the  matter 
after  exudation  loses  its  consistency,  and  becomes  unfit  to  effect  consolida- 
tion, as  ooeurs  in  certain  severe  forms  of  fever;  or,  again,  this  matter, 
though  sufficiently  secreted,  and  possessed  of  the  necessary  qualities, 
becomes  disintegrated  as  soon  as  formed  by  the  extremities  of  the  frag- 
ments of  the  bones  themselves,  as  when  the  limb  is  subjected  to  violent  or 
constant  mavements. 

In  all  sttoh  cases  a  false  joint  is  formed  sooner  or  later.  At  an  early 
peiiod,  however,  the  phenomena  which  characterize  pseudarthrosis  and 
simply  delayed  union  are  the  same.  The  sole  difference  recognisable  in 
these  two  states  is,  tha4;  the  causes  which  produce  the  solution  of  the 
formative  matter  of  the  callus  are  in  the  first  case  of  prolonged  or  constant 
operation,  while  in  tiie  other  they  are  temporary  and  sudden.  Thus  in  a 
patient  suffering  from  insufficient  food,  or  from  the  action  of  syphilis  or 
scorbutus,  the  solidification  of  the  fracture  may  remain  suspended,  or  nearly 
so,  during  all  the  time  these  causes  are  in  operation ;  and  only  resume  its 
normal  course,  when  the  blood,  modified  by  regimen  or  treatment,  can 
furnish  the  due  solidifying  material.  So,  too,  under  the  operation  of  local 
causes  disintegrating  the  effused  matter  (as  ill-reduction  of  the  fracture, 
excessive  riding  of  the  fragments,  the  injudicious  application  of  bandages,  or 
tbe  incessant  movement  of  the  parts),  the  consolidation  lb  deferred  until  these 
errors  are  remedied.  The  practical  rule  is  in  all  cases  to  act  as  if  we  had  to  do 
with  a  simple  ease  of  delayed  consolidation,  and  to  employ  at  first  only  the 
simplest  means^  as,  for  example,  acupuncture.  This  woidd  prove  unavail- 
ing in  a  case  of  pseudarthrosis  with  continuity,  in  which  resection  of  the 
bones  would  alone  avail.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  seton  is  indicated, 
acupuncture  may  be  advantageously  substituted ;  for  while  acting  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  former,  the  latter  admits  of  a  more  graduated  applica- 
tion, according  to  the  indications  offered  and  the  effects  produced.  The 
absence  of  these  advantages  in  the  seton  may  in  some  cases  explain  its 
failure. 

III.  Ccae  ofRuptwre  of  the  Vagina,  with  Passage  of  the  Fcetus  into  the 
Ca/vity  (fthe  Abdomen,     By  M.  Danyati. 

This  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  little,  robust,  bow-legged  woman,  28  years 
of  age.  She  had  been  already  pregnant  three  times,  delivery  having  on  the 
two  first  occasions  been  accomplished  by  perforation,  owing  to  the  great  con- 
traction of  the  entrance  of  the  pelvis.  On  the  third  occasion  labour  was 
induced  at  the  eighth  month,  and  was  followed  by  peritonitis,  iliac  abscess, 
and  puerperal  mania.  On  tiie  18th  June,  1848,  arrived  at  the  end  of  her 
fourth  pregnancy,  she  came  to  the  hospital  with  commencing  labour  pains. 
The  liq.  amnii  had  been  discharged  nine  hours ;   and  under  the  influence 
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of  strong  pains  it  was  hoped  that,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  child's 
head,  the  narrow  orifice  might  be  passed.  The  severity  of  the  pains,  how- 
ever, rendered  the  woman  very  restless ;  and  while  tossing  about  she  fell 
off  the  bed.  She  resumed  her  place  unaided,  and  declared  she  had  received  no 
hurt.  However,  the  pains  at  once  ceased,  the  head  could  no  longer  be  felt^ 
the  abdomen  became  very  tender,  and  the  woman's  voice,  pulse,  and  ooon- 
tenance  underwent  such  alterations  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  thai  the 
child  had  passed  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  M.  Danyau,  called  to 
her  one  hour  after,  resolved  upon  attempting  turning  in  prefer^iiee  to  the 
Caesarian  section.  On  passing  in  the  hand,  the  uterus  was  found  throat 
upwards,  a  little  forwaitls,  and  to  the  right — the  entire  left  half  of  the 
vagina  being  separated  from  it  Owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  child,  ito 
extraction  was  performed  with  more  fieicility  than  had  been  anticipated — a 
perforation  at  the  base  of  the  cranium  with  Smellie's  scisBors  sidScing  to 
lessen  the  head  sufficiently.  The  placenta  was  ^leasily  removed  ftom.  the 
abdomen  ;  and  no  intestine  descended  through  the  vaginal  aperture.  No 
heemorrhage  occurred  ;  but  the  patient  seemed  reduced  to  a  state  of  hopeless 
exhaustion.  She  rallied,  however,  and  in  fifteen  days,  though  advised  to 
the  contrary,  she  left  the  hospital.  An  examination,  per  vctginan^  made 
on  the  ninth  and  fifteenth  days,  furnished  little  idea  of  the  sevwe  lesum 
that  had  occurred — scarcely  even  any  irregularity  remaining  at  the  place 
where  the  rupture  had  occurred,  and  the  cervix  uteri  appearing  just  as  it 
should  do  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight.  Soon  after  going  out,  she  was  seized 
with  iliac  inflammation,  requiring  antiphlogistic  treatment^  from  whidi  she 
completely  recovered. 

M.  Danyau  refers  to  Groldson's  work  (1787),  in  whidi  the  author  rdates 
a  similar  case  to  the  above,  and  collects  various  instances  to  show  that 
many  cases  reported  as  examples  of  rupture  of  the  uterus  have  really  been 
examples  of  rupture  of  the  vagina.  This  view  was  enforced  in  the  treatise 
De  jRupturd  Vaginm,  published  by  Boer  at  Vienna,  in  1812,  in  which 
additional  confirmatory  facts  are  adduced.  All  these  cases  have  been 
republished  in  the  Archives  GenercUea  for  November,  1827.  M.  Danyau 
has  not  been  able  to  find  many  cases  on  record,  narrated  with  sufficient 
exactitude  to  assure  their  identity  with  his  own,  as  examples  of  rupture  of 
the  peri-  uterine  portion  of  the  vagina,  with  passage  of  the  child  into  the 
abdomen.  We  subjoin  in  a  note  the  references  he  has  supplied.*  Of  the 
17  cases  to  which  these  accounts  refer,  and  in  none  of  whidi  gastro- 
tomy  was  resorted  to,  4  only  terminated  successfully — ^those  of  Boss, 
Douglas,  Smith,  and  the  author.  In  the  13  others,  death  resulted, 
either  becaiise  the  nature  of  the  case  was  misunderstood,  its  progress  too 
far  advanced  for  interfel'ence — such  interference  being  too  long  delayed, — 
or  from  consecutive  accidents,  of  which  last,  however,  only  one  example  is 
on  record.  The  rarity  of  such  consecutive  accidents,  and  the  successfol 
issue  of  the  4  cases,  teach  the  necessity  of  prompt  decision,  as  well  as 
careful  examination. 

*  PoQteaa  ((EaTres  Fostbumes);  Ross  (Duncan's  AnnalB,  1796))  Andrew  Donglu  (I/nmI.  l7W)i 
Coortial  (Obs.  Anat.  aur  lea  Da,  1705))  Moreno  (Arch.  Gen.  six.  801);  Wittig  (Oba.  Vag.  Diaropt., 
Berol,  1828)}  Smith  (Med..Cbir.  Trana.})  Michaeiia  (Siebold'a  Ladna,  vi,  305)  j  Ingleby  (Facta  and 
Caaea,  p.  20i)^  Siebold  (Journal.  ziiL  46)  j  Bonetua  (Sepnlchr.  i  38,  lib.  iU.)i  Jonnu  der  Oebiatab, 
I.  72,  1787. 
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IV.  A  Case  of  Medio-Carpcm  Luxation  Backioards,     By  M.  Maison- 

neuve. 

In  tills  paper  M.  Maisonneuve  relates  the  particulars  of  what  he  belieyes 
to  be  an  nndescribed  luxation,  observed  in  the  wrist  of  a  man  who  died 
soon  after  a  &11  from  a  height  of  forty  feet.  At  first  sight,  it  had  the 
appearance  of  a  fracture  of  the  radius,  the  hand  being  carried  backwards, 
BO  as  to  present  the  figure  of  7.  On  dissection,  the  extensor  tendons 
were  found  uninjured,  though  thrust  backwards,  and  the  seat  of  the  lesion 
was  discovered  to  be  in  the  medio-carpan  articulation.  The  radial  portion 
of  the  scaphoid,  the  entire  semilunar,  and  a  portion  of  the  pyramidid  bone, 
remained  attached  to  the  forearm,  their  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments 
being  uninjured.  The  bones  of  the  second  row  had  undergone  no  altera- 
tion of  their  relations  to  the  metacaipus,  but  they  were  separated  from, 
and  mounted  backwards  upon,  those  of  the  first  row.  The  accident  was, 
however,  a  luxation  complicated  with  fracture,  as  a  portion  of  the  scaphoid 
remained  united  to  the  trapezium,  and  a  portion  of  the  pyramidal,  carrying 
with  it  the  pisiform,  had  followed  the  unciform  bone.  The  flexor  muscles 
were  stretched,  but  not  torn.  The  external  and  internal  lateral  ligaments 
of  the  radio-carpal  articulation  were  completely  torn,  as  were  the  liga- 
mentous bands  uniting  the  two  rows  of  the  carpus.  The  signs  furnished 
by  the  accident  were  precisely  those  which  Voillemier  attributes  to  the 
radio-carpan  luxation;  but  the  diagnosis  between  these  accidents  would  be 
of  little  consequence,  as  the  treatment  would  be  the  same. 

V.  On  some  Points  of  the  Swrgical  Anatomy  qf  the  Mamma/ry  Hegion. 

By  M.  Girald^s. 

In  this  paper  M.  Girald^s  draws  attention  to  certain  dispositions  of  the 
fibrous  capsule  of  the  breast,  which,  although  adverted  to  by  A.  Cooper 
and  other  writers  on  the  anatomy  of  the  organ,  he  believes  have  not  yet 
received  their  full  practical  application.  The  first  of  these  is  the  occur- 
rence, at  the  anterior  portion  of  the  fibrous  capsule,  of  certain  small  cavities, 
filled  with  fine  fat,  communicating  with  the  adipose  structure  covering  the 
organ,  and  either  terminating  in  cids-^saCy  or  sinuously  traversing  the 
substance  of  the  gland.  These  fatty  interspaces  do  not  always  intw- 
communicate.  At  the  posterior  surface  of  the  breast,  the  capsule  exhibits 
no  asperities  or  cavities,  but  consists  of  a  veiy  dense,  resisting,  fibrous 
lamella,  which  is  continued  into  the  substance  of  the  gland.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  fibrous  capsule  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  superficialis,  one 
lamella  of  which  is  fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  capsule,  while  the  other  passes 
behind  it ;  a  kind  of  cavity  of  considerable  size,  in  which  fluids  may  accu- 
mulate, being  thus  formed.  By  means  of  the  attachment  of  this  fascia  to 
the  clavicle,  the  manunary  gland  is,  as  it  were,  suspended,  and  maintained 
in  situ;  and  hence,  whatever  size  it  may  reach,  it  does  not  undergo 
displacement. 

Abscesses  of  the  breast  may  occupy  different  localities,  some  being 
developed  in  the  adipose  tissue  covering  it,  and  others  within  the  substance 
of  the  gland,  or  even  behind  the  organ,  between  it  and  the  fascia  super- 
ficialis. The  glandular  abscesses  are  always  developed  within  the  little 
fiatty  cavities  above  described,  or  in  some  of  the  sinuosities  which  lead 
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from  these  aod  traverse  the  gland.  As  these  cavities  do  not  always 
intercommunicate,  M.  Giraldes  recommends  that  the  ahscesses  which  farm 
in  them  should  be  opened  by  means  of  punctures,  in  place  of  free  inci^ona, 
as  these  last  may  implicate  parts  that  are  not  the  seat  of  suppuration,  and 
may  yet  fail  to  open  into  the  source  of  the  pus,  which  may  originate  tX 
some  distance  from  the  point  at  which  its  presence  is  apparent.  When, 
however,  the  abscess  is  situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  gland,  free 
incisions  at  the  circumference  of  the  organ  are  required. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the 
breast  completely  surrounds  all  the  lactiferous  canals,  giving  to  each  lobe 
and  lobule  of  the  organ  its  special  envelope.  TMs  fibrous  covering  ia 
more  firm  and  resisting  in  the  young,  and  more  lax  in  women  who  have 
borne  children.  The  consideration  of  the  presence,  amount,  and  density  of 
this  fibrous  sheath,  especially  where  it  surrounds  the  glandular  vesicles,  is 
of  great  importance  in  enabling  us  to  properly  comprehend  the  nature  of 
certain  tumours  of  the  breast.  The  vesicles  or  acini  terminating  the  lac- 
tiferous canals  are  liable  to  become  abnormally  dilated,  and  then  the  fibrous 
tissue  which  accompanies  them  becomes  more  or  less  hypertrophied.  In 
this  way  are  produced  hard,  rounded,  movable,  tumours,  of  a  size  vaijing 
from  a  pea  to  a  pigeon's  egg,  more  or  less  embedded  in  the  substance  of 
the  gland.  They  are  especially  found  in  young  persons,  and  are  ofliai 
supposed  to  originate  after  external  irritation,  as  by  pressure.  They  have 
been  mistaken  for  scirrhous  and  fibroid  tumours,  and  on  examination  after 
removal,  are  found  to  consist  of  a  whitish  or  yellowish  mass,  in  whi<^  the 
fibrous  element  predominates.  But  upon  more  minute  inspection,  this 
fibrous  substance  is  found  to  be  pierced  by  cavities  of  varying  calibre, 
in  which  is  found  a  mixture  of  liquid  and  altered  epithelium.  In  some 
cases  the  fibrous  hypertrophy  may  be  absent,  and  &e  vesicular  tumour 
may  inflame,  burst,  and  send  forth  fungous  vegetations. 

VI.  Ohaervationa  upon  the  Mediate  Contagion  of  SyphiUa,     By  M. 
CuUerier. 

Every  practitioner  accustomed  to  treat  syphilis  must  have  met  with 
cases  of  chancre  proceeding  from  persons  in  whom  the  most  sempulous 
examination  can  detect  no  cause  for  the  infection.  A  prostitute,  who  sees 
a  number  of  persons  in  succession,  may  thus  impart  chancre  to  some  of 
these,  without  herself  exhibiting  any  sign  of  disease— she  having  in  £B€t, 
served  as  the  mere  means  of  transfer  or  vehicle  of  the  poison,  furnishing 
an  example  of  mediate  contagion.  M.  Gullerier  cites  the  opinions  of 
various  authors,  both  old  and  recent,  admitting  the  possibility  of  this 
oocurrenoe;  but  not  being  aware  of  any  positive  experiments  demon- 
atrating  it,  he  communicates  in  his  paper  the  results  of  two  which  ^e 
instituted.  A  young  girl  was  admitted,  with  open  bubo  in  each  groin, 
unaccompanied  by  any  trace  of  ulceration  in  the  genitals,  the  vagina  how- 
ever being  red,  and  secreting  muco-pus  abundantly.  Six  weeks  after 
admission,  the  sores  in  the  groin  had  diminished  in  si^se  by  one-half,  and 
the  vaginitis  was  abated.  She  was  again  examined,  to  make  sore  that  no 
ulcer  existed,  and  on  trial,  the  vaginal  mucus  was  found  uninoculable. 
H.  Gullerier  now  transferred,  by  means  of  a  spatula,  a  oonsiderable  quan- 
tity of  the  pus  from  the  inguixud  sore  into  the  vagina,  and  then  made  the 
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patient  walk  about  the  ward  for  half  an  hour,  under  surveillanee.  The 
^gh  of  the  patient  was  now  inoculated  by  the  moisture  of  the  vagina, 
which  was  then  thoroughly  washed  out,  and  injeoted  with  alum  water.  In 
forty-eight  hours  a  most  characteristic  pustule  resulted  from  the  inocu- 
lation, which,  for  additional  examination,  was  left  till  the  next  day,  and  then 
destroyed  with  the  Vienna  paste.  No  increase  of  inflammation,  or  other 
morbid  appearance,  occurred  in  the  vagina,  and  in  two  months  the  patient 
left  the  hospital  quite  well. — ^In  the  second  case,  with  open  bubo  in  either 
groin,  the  genital  passages  were  in  their  normal  condition.  Pus  from  the 
bubo  was  introduced  high  up  in  the  vagina,  and  the  patient  walked  about 
for  an  hour.  Inooulation  was  performed  with  some  of  the  fluid  from  the 
vagina,  in  which  no  pus  could  be  detected.  In  this  case,  in  which  no 
prior  vaginitis  prevailed,  exactly  the  same  results  followed. 

Not  only  do  these  cases  prove  the  point  at  issue,  but  they  show  the 
utility  of  abundant  local  ablution,  as  a  prophylactic  in  syphilis.  M.  Bicord 
kas  stated  that  the  venereal  disease  would  be  less  prevalent  if  women  were 
more  dean;  and  M.  Cullerier  adds,  that  it  would  be  still  less  so  if  men 
were  more  careful  and  less  confiding.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  the  poison 
may  remain  with  impunity  for  some  time  in  the  vagina,  so  may  it  under 
the  prepuoe;  but  many  men  do  not  take  the  same  precautions  after  certain 
unsuspected  connexions,  which  they  would  after  having  had  intercourse 
with  common  prostitutes.  M.  Ricord  relates  the  case  of  a  young  man 
who  had  connexion  with  a  woman  suffering  from  chancre,  and  on  the  same 
day  with  his  usual  mistress.  He  infected  the  latter,  without  suflering 
himself,  he  having  neglected  ablution  before  visiting  her,  and  possessing  a 
long  prepuoe^ 

Doubts  have  been  raised  as  to  the  possibility  of  effecting  mediate  con- 
tagion by  means  of  inert  bodies,  owing  to  the  erroneous  opinion  prevailing, 
of  the  necessity  of  vital  caloric  for  the  preservation  of  the  virulent  powers 
of  the  pus.  M.  Ricord  has  preserved  chancrous  matter  between  glasses^ 
just  like  vaccine  lymph,  for  several  days ;  Mid  M.  Cullerier  has  found  pus 
inoculable  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  two  days,  If,  for  the 
glass  in  which  it  was  kept,  we  substituted  a  cup,  spoon,  foik,  or  pipe,  in 
the  case  of  labial  ohancre,  or  clothes,  an  utensil,  or  a  privy-seat,  in  chancre 
of  the  penis  or  vulva,  the  same  consequences  might  follow,  M,  Cullerier 
is  of  opinion,  that  cases  which  are  related  as  examples  of  the  conta- 
giousness of  constitutional  syphilis,  really  originate  in  some  such  manner; 
while  again  the  mediate  contagion  effected  through  the  vagina  may,  in  other 
cases,  ^ve  rise  to  an  erroneous  belief  in  the  identity  of  chancre  and 
blennorrhagia* 

YIL  On  the  Autoplastic  Treatment  of  Ramdtu.    By  M.  Forget 

In  this  communication,  M.  Forget  relates  two  cases  of  ranula,  in 
which  he  successfully  employed  a  modification  of  M.  Jobert*s  stomato- 
plastio  procedure.  He  pre&ces  the  narration  by  a  defence  of  the  opinion 
generally  entertained,  that  the  affection  is  due  to  an  obstruction  or  oblite- 
ration of  the  salivary  ducts.  This  view  is  opposed  by  those  observers  who 
regard  ranula  as  always  resulting  from  an  accidental  cyst,  analogous  to 
the  closed  cavities  in  other  parts  of  the  body  (examples  of  such  sublingual 
cysts,  simulating  ranula^  are  indeed  met  with);  and  by  Stromeyer  and 
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Fleischmann,  who  regard  it  as  the  abnormal  increase  of  a  natural  barsa. 
M.  Maisonneuve  denies  that  any  positive  cases  of  salivary  ranula  are  on 
record,  inasmuch  as  obliteration  or  obstruction  of  Wharton's  canal  is  attended 
with  inflammatory  action,  which  is  not  found  in  ranula ;  but  the  occorreadce 
of  this  inflammatory  action,  in  fact,  much  depends  upon  whether  the 
obstruction  has  been  suddenly  or  slowly  produced.  The  great  dilatability 
of  Wharton's  duct  is  amply  proved  by  the  size  and  number  of  the  calculi 
that  have  been  found  within  it.  From  M.  Forget's  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
affection,  it  follows  that  the  various  means  employed  for  the  relief  of  the 
affection  should  have  in  view,  not  the  obliteration  of  a  cyst,  but  the  re-esta* 
blishment  of  the  course  of  the  saliva,  by  means  of  a  permanent  artificial 
opening;  and  it  is  to  this  end  that  M.  Jobert's  operation  is  directed. 

Before  adverting  to  its  application  in  the  two  cases  in  question,  we  may 
just  refer  to  a  very  interesting  clinical  lecture  on  ranula  recently  delivered 
by  M.  Jobert  himself.*  In  this  he  observes  that  great  confusion  in  treat- 
ing the  disease  has  resulted  from  confounding,  under  the  term  ^'  ranula,"  all 
the  cystiferous  tumours  developed  at  the  side  of  the  tongue.  To  obviate 
this,  he  terms  ranula  arising  from  obstruction  of  AVharton*s  duct  *'  salivary 
ranula,**  while  he  applies  the  term  "  mucous  ranula*'  to  the  tumours  which 
by  their  external  appearance  simulate  this.  When  the  obstruction  of 
Wharton's  duct  is  complete,  an  acute  salivary  ramda  may  form  very  rapidly 
and  assume  a  large  size,  raising  the  tongue  and  projecting  the  sub-maxillary 
gland  at  the  side  of  the  neck.  The  mucotu  ranida  (in  M.  Jobert's  opinion 
the  most  frequent  form)  is  composed  of  a  cyst  developed  in  Fleischmann's 
bursa  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  behind  the  frsenum.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  it  projects  more  on  one  side  than  the  other.  Owing  to  its  depth,  the 
tumour  is  not  transparent,  unless  very  recent  and  tensely  distended.  When 
of  old  formation,  and  after  being  subjected  to  repeated  operations  or  attacks 
of  inflammation,  the  walls  become  thickened,  so  as  even  to  acquire  a  fibro- 
cartilaginous consistency.  Developing  itself  at  first  in  the  mouth,  it  even- 
tually appears  in  the  cervical  region,  giving  rise  to  a  tumour  on  each  side 
of  the  median  line.  Fluctuation  may  then  become  as  distinct  in  the  neck 
as  in  the  mouth ;  and  the  fluid  may  be  pressed  from  the  one  part  to  the 
other.  A  third  form  may  be  termed  the  /oUicular  ranula,  resultii^  from 
an  obliteration  of  one  or  more  of  the  canals  of  the  mucous  follicles.  It  is 
superficially  situated,  and  almost  always  multiple,  consisting  of  several 
small  tumours  in  immediate  proximity ;  or  if  single,  it  is  very  irregular. 
At  first  it  is  rounded,  but  soon  becomes  pedunculated.  It  is  quite  trans- 
parent 

In  M.  Forget's  first  case  the  tumour  had  previously  been  once  punctured, 
and  once  punctured  and  cauterized,  two  months  since  ;  and  had  now  again 
reached  a  very  inconvenient  size  at  the  right  side  of  the  mouth. 

"  I  commenced  by  rendering  the  entire  external  surface  of  the  tumour  raw  by 
means  of  a  superficial  dissection,  which  implicated  the  mucous  membrane,  but  not 
the  cyst  itself.  I  extended  the  dissection  as  far  as  possible,  and  obtained  a  raw 
surface  at  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  which  reached  beyond  the  circumference  of  the 
tumour.  Next,  the  cyst  was  opened  by  an  incision  extending  through  its  entire 
length,  parallel  to  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw,  an  abundant  albuminous  fluid  bdng 
thus  discharged.  I  then  mtroduced  the  extremity  of  my  finger  into  the  cavitj, 
and  ascertained  that  it  terminated  ui  an  injkndibulum,  woich  was  prolonged  back* 
waids  from  the  oesire  of  the  jaw  in  the  dUreciion  of  the  conduit  of  the  sub-maxij^ 

•  Gaxette  des  Hdpltaax,  No.  100.  1851. 
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lory  ^land.  Concluding  from  this  that  the  tumour  resulted  from  a  dilatation  of  this 
duet,  and  not  from  a  cyst  unconnected  with  the  saliv^aiy  passages,  I  continued  the 
openUion.  The  ineisionof  the  tumoar  had  famished  two  flaps,  and  I  divided  each 
01  these  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  obtain  four  of  a  tolerably  regular  triangular  shape,  and 
which  vera  free  and  floating  in  all  their  extent  from  base  to  summit.  Maving 
carefully  waited  until  all  bleeding  had  ceased,  I  next  fixed  these  flaps  in  proper 
position,  turning  each  from  within  outwards,  and  commencing  with  the  two  nearest 
the  tongue.  One  of  these  was  laid  in  the  sublingual  groove,  and  maintained  there 
by  two  points  of  suture,  the  other  being  carried  beyond  the  franum,  and  secured 
in  the  same  way.  The  two  anterior  flaps  were  then  adapted  to  the  buccal  floor. 
For  these  last,  one  point  of  suture,  applied  to  the  summit,  sufficed ;  while,  for  the 
other  two,  in  addition  to  this,  a  second  suture  was  applied  at  that  edge  which  cor- 
responded to  the  raw  ed^  of  the  mucous  memorane,  with  which  they  were 
brought  in  contact.  The  immediate  result  of  the  operation  was  to  maintain  the 
salivary  cavity  widely  open,  so  that  the  end  of  the  little  finger  easily  entered 
it."  (p.  229.) 

Considerable  tumefaction  of  the  flaps  and  neighbouring  mucous  mem* 
brane  ensued,  requiring  frequent  and  free  application  of  nitrate  of  silver 
during  a  week.  The  sutures  were  removed  two  days  after  their  application. 
At  the  end  of  fiive  weeks  the  cure  was  complete ;  and  M.  Forget  has  since 
had  repeated  opportunities  of  assuring  himself  that  it  has  continued  per* 
manent.  The  floor  of  the  mouth  is  as  flat  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other, 
and  under  the  tongue  an  elliptical  opening  exists,  which  easily  admits  a  small 
probe,  and  from  which  a  fluid  having  all  the  characters  of  saliva  flows.  The 
inflammatory  swelling  of  the  flaps  would  have  obliterated  the  opening,  if  the 
aperture,  during  the  treatment  of  the  case,  had  not  been  frequently  dilated, 
and  the  adhesions  broken  down  by  a  probe. — In  the  second  case  the  swelling 
had  reached  the  size  of  an  egg.  The  operation  was  performed  in  the  same 
manner;  but  during  the  cauterization  that  was  resorted  to,  to  diminish  the 
timiefaction  of  the  flaps,  stomatitis  was  excited,  which  produced  a  sublin- 
gual tumefaction  or  commencing  ranula  on  the  opposite  side,  which,  how- 
ever, disappeared  with  the  inflammation  that  had  caused  it.  For  many 
days  the  opening  manifested  a  great  tendency  to  close,  but  was  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  the  daily  introduction  of  a  probe  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

VIII.  On  Spontomeous  or  Senile  Ocmgrene,     By  M.  Chassaignac. 

M.  CJhassaignac,  believing  that  cases  of  this  afiection  are  of  sufliciently 
rare  occurrence  to  call  upon  those  having  opportunities  of  observing  them 
to  communicate  the  particulars,  relates  two  somewhat  remarkable  exam- 
ples that  have  occurred  to  himself. 

I.  Denis  Chevallier,  set.  57,  fisherman,  of  good  health,  active  habits,  and 
temperate,  was  admitted  into  La  Charit^,  29th  September,  1843,  sufiering 
from  sphacelus  of  the  right  hand  and  forearm,  as  high  up  as  the  union  of 
the  upper  with  the  middle  third.  The  opposite  arm  exhibited  no  lesion, 
except  a  notable  diminution  of  temperature,  while  the  pulse  could  not  be 
felt  in  either  its  radial  or  brachial  artery.  The  two  lower  extremities 
possessed  their  normal  temperature,  but  the  femoral  arteries  were  pulseless 
— the  pulse  in/cKt  being  nowhere  to  hefeU  eaccept  in  the  two  carotids.  The 
heart  furnished  a  faint  bruit  de  lime,  and  its  pulsations  were  notably  inter- 
mitting and  irregular.  The  patient  stated  that  only  eight  days  before,  his 
arm  became  benumbed  without  obvious  cause,  and  the  mortification  soon 
followed.    He  exhibited  a  degree  of  cerebral  torpor,  and  was  unaware  of 
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his  danger.     A  supporting  treatment  was  porsoed^  altnn  and  baik,  widi 
chlorine,  being  applied  to  the  part.     No  improvement  took  place.    By  the 
8th  of  October,  die  line  of  demarcation  had  become  deep,  and  tiie  elimioi- 
torj  process  active.     Delirium  now  set  in,  and  he  died  on  the  10th.    Tk 
po9t  mortem  was  made  thirty-four  hours  after  death.     The  heart  preBefitcd 
on  its  exterior,  Xsa^  polygonal  white  patches,  whidi  M.  Chassaignac  regard 
as  traces  of  partial  pericarditis.     This  polygonal  form  diflm  from  the 
traces  of  old  organic  changes  on  the  surface  of  other  viscera,  vrhidi  aie 
usually  more  or  less  circular.     The  right  cavities  of  the  heart  presented 
nothing  remarkable,  except  a  general  increase  proportionate  to  the  hype^ 
trophy  of  the  organ.     The  left  auricle  was  hypertrophied,  and  the  auniralo- 
ventricular  orifice  was  ossified  and  narrowed.     The  left  ventricle  was  red 
and  hypertrophied,  the  aortic  orifice  being  narrowed,  and  its  valve  osniai 
The  entire  arterial  system  was  remarkable  for  the  great  developmeit  d 
the  vasa  vasorum;  and  the  supra-diaphragmatic  portion  of  it  was  aotihlj 
hypertrophied,  so  that  the  li^t  carotid  and  internal  mammary  artcriei 
were  three  times  their  normal  volume.     The  inner  surCftoe  of  the  aorta  mi 
covered  with  small,  very  numerous,  osseous  plates  ;    and  the  vaaa  va$onm 
formed  a  complicated  networic  quite  down  to  t^e  femorals.     Therighi 
subclavian  was  very  large,  and  contained  a  coagulum  (as  did  the  aorta  tt 
its  commencement)  which  extended  through   the  axillary  and  bntehiai 
arteries  to  the  gangrened  part.     A  less  firm  coagulum  was  observed  on  the 
opposite  side.     The  profunda  of  -the  brachial  on  each,  side  contained  Teiy 
firm  coagula. 

Although  the  co-existence  of  arterial  lesion  and  this  form  of  spootaaeooi 
gangrene  has  long  been  known,  M.  Chassaignac  believes  that  there  don 
not  exist  an  example  in  which  the  connexion  of  the  two  j^enomena  hit 
been  rendered  so  evident,  whether  we  consider  the  generality  or  the  intea- 
sity  of  the  changes  in  the  arterial  system.  The  arteries  w^e  almost 
everywhere  more  or  less  obturated,  producing  an  absence  of  pulse  in  aH 
the  great  arterial  trunks,  which  yet  proved  compatible  wiUi  the  main- 
tainance  of  life,  without  the  production  of  marked  general  symptomip 
during  sixteen  days.  It  may  seem  remarkable,  in  this  case,  that  although 
the  lesions  of  the  vessels  so  exactly  corresponded  in  either  extremity,  tibe 
left  forearm  should  have  escaped  the  gangrene  which  i^ected  the  right; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  blood  obtained  access  to  the  former  by  some 
narrow,  unperceived  channel.  After  ligature  of  a  vessel,  the  circulatioii  in 
an  extremity  is  maintained  by  the  anastomosing  branches;  but  here  all  the 
branches,  as  well  as  the  trunks,  were  obturated,  and  the  valvular  orifioei 
much  narrowed ;  and  although  life  oould  not  be  prolonged  without  some 
kind  of  circulation,  the  dependence  of  this  upon  the  left  cavities  of  the 
heart  had  long  ceased  to  be  appreciable.  One  remarkable  circumstaooe 
in  the  case,  was  the  completeness  with  which  the  respiratory  functions 
were  maintained  during  almost  its  entire  course. 

2.  Bartholomew  Mocret,  set.  78,  was  admitted  Sept.  14,  1849,  baring 
prior  to  admission  applied  several  times  on  account  of  severe  pains  in  the 
great  toe,  and  an  ulceration  opposite  the  left  metatarso-phalangeal  arti- 
culation, to  which  nitrate  of  silver  had  been  applied*  On  admission,  the 
entire  toe  was  black  and  dry,  the  skin  of  the  foot  and  ankle  being  as  hard 
as  marble,  and  insensible  to  pressure  or  pricking.     No  pulsation  could  be 
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felt  in  the  dorsal,  posterior  tibial,  and  popliteal  arteries ;  and  even  on  the 
other  side  this  could  onlj  be  perceiyed  with  difficulty  lower  down  than  the 
femonJ.  Cupping  glasses  were  applied  along  the  course  of  the  femoral 
artery,  and  stimulating  applications  made  to  the  gangrened  parts;  but  as 
these  means  proved  of  no  avail,  and  the  general  health  began  to  give  way, 
amputation  was  performed,  on  the  5th  of  October,  at  some  fingers'  breadth 
above  the  ankle,  where  the  tissues  appeared  quite  healthy,  and  sensation 
continued  complete.  Three  arteries  were  tied,  the  wound  was  dressed  by 
occ^imon,*  and  the  tincture  of  aconite,  which  M.  Chassaignac  employs  as  a 
preventive  of  purulent  infection  after  all  operations,  was  administered.  On 
this  occasion  M.  Chassaignac  describes  the  mode  in  which  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  dressing  a  stump,  so  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  irritation 
and  penetration  of  the  skin  by  the  cutting  edge  of  the  tibia. 

"  I  take  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  of  a  fall  finger's  breadth,  applying  the  middle 
behind,  so  as  to  support  the  pendulous  soft  parts  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
stump.  The  two  ends  are  brought  as  obliquely  as  possible,  from  below  upwards, 
and  from  behind  forwards,  crossed,  and  carried  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  leg,  three 
or  four  fingers'  breadth  above  the  level  of  the  section  of  the  boije.  Other  strips 
overlap  the  edges  of  this,  and  of  each  other  in  succession,  and  are  applied  in  such 
a  manner  as  always  to  carry  the  stress  of  the  apparatus  towards  the  anterior  part 
of  the  leg,  at  some  distance  above  the  level  of  the  amputation.  These  strips  so 
applied  have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  integuments  forward,  so  as  in  some  measure 
even  to  fold  them  over  the  anterior  part  of  the  limb,  in  place  of  allowing  them  to 
become  painfully  stretched  over  the  edge  of  the  osseous  section."  (p.  270.) 

Gangrene  seized  the  stump,  and  the  patient  died  on  the  15th.  The 
vascular  system  was  minutely  examined.  While,  as  a  general  rule,  patho- 
lo^cal  changes  are  found  most  intense  at  the  origin  of  the  aorta,  and 
^rradually  decrease  towards  the  terminal  arteries,  the  contrary  was  observed 
in  the  present  case.  The  few  osseous  plates  observed  in  the  valves  and 
upper  portion  of  this  vessel  increased  in  number,  and  the  coats  of  the 
bloodvessels  augmented  in  thickness,  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the 
heart.  The  left  popliteal  artery  was  completely  obliterated  by  a  firm 
coagulum,  three  or  four  fingers  broad.  Below  this  point  the  arteries 
became  permeable  for  short  distances,  to  become  again  obturated  by  dry, 
cylindrical,  cretaceous  concretions,  as  hard  as  stone,  seeming,  as  it  were,  to 
plug  up  the  cavity  of  the  vessel 

"On  cutting  from  without  inwards,  we  seemed  to  open  into  the  cavity  of  the 
artery,  the  walls  of  which  we  alone  had  separated.  On  everting  these,  we  saw  in 
the  centre  of  the  vessel  thus  extended,  a  complete  osseous  cylinder.  The  appear- 
ance was  deceptive,  for  it  was  not  in  the  cavity  of  the  vessel  itself  that  this 
ccmcretion  was  formed.  When  cut  lengthwise  the  cylinder  presented  in  its  axis  a 
cavitv  evidently  lined  with  the  internal  membrane  of  the  artery.  It  became  plain, 
that  oy  the  first  incision  we  had  divided  the  cellular  tunic,  and  the  most  external 
layers  of  the  middle  one,  while  the  innermost  layers  of  this,  converted  into  an 
osseous  plate,  retained  the  form  of  a  cylinder  ensheathed  within  the  divided  mem* 
branes,  although  at  first  sight  we  seemed  to  have  opened  into  the  cavity  of  the 
artery  iteelf."  (p.  272.) 

This  could  only  be  made  out  in  some  parts,  as  the  irregular  compression 
exerted  by  the  concretion  often  prevented  the  internal  cavity  being  seen. 
The  veins,  also,  presented  a  great  number  of  calcareous  concretions.     In 

*  See  Uie  Bilttoh  and  Foreigo  Medlco-CUrurgiad  Review,  toI.  r.  p.  802. 
18-ix.  *fi 
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this  case,  M.  Chassaignac  believeBthat  amputation  of  the  thigb  should  hare 
been  perfonned  in  place  of  that  of  the  leg. 

*'  From  this  fact  I  wish  to  establish  what  I  consider  as  a  practical  rale  of  great 
importance — namely,  that  when  amputation  is  performed  for  senile  gangrene,  we 
must  not  be  content  to  divide  the  parts  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the 
gangrene ;  but  must  carrr  back  the  line  of  incision  to  a  point  where  the  arterial 
pulsation  can  he  induhitaolj  felt.  Several  facts  which  I  have  observed  lead  me  to 
admit  as  a  general  rule,  that  in  senile  gangrene  of  the  foot,  there  is  always  an  obli- 
terating coagulum  in  the  corresponding  popliteal  artery."  (p.  273.) 

YIIL  On  Pathological  Rdaxaiion  of  the  SymphygU  of  the  Pdvis  after 
Ddivery.     By  M.  Martin. 

This  paper  only  contains  some  additional  facts  illustrating  the  occa- 
sional occurrence  of  so  considerable  an  amount  of  relaxation  of  the 
symphysis  of  the  pelvis  after  deliyery,  as  to  preyent  progression,  and 
induce  a  variety  of  symptoms.  The  cases  related  by  M.  Martin,  show  that 
these  symptoms  may  be  mistaken  for  those  caused  by  displacements  of  the 
uterus,  which  either  do  not  exist  at  all,  or  are  mere  consequences  or  com- 
plications of  the  pelvic  relaxation.  He  found  cases  which  had  long 
resisted  misplaced  treatment,  at  once  yield  to  the  compression  of  a  broad 
steel  belt  passed  around  the  pelvis,  giving  provisionally  that  fixity  which 
the  pelvic  joints  themselves  re-acquired  after  an  interval  varying  from  some 
months  to  a  year. 

M.  Danyau,  reporting  on  the  paper,  observes  that,  at  first  sight,  errors 
in  distinguishing  an  afi*ection  of  which  the  diagnosis  is  so  easy,  would  seem 
very  unlikely;  but  still,  those  who  know  how  easily  the  mind  is  pre^ 
occupied,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  pay  attention  to  the  conditions  of 
the  entire  organism  to  avoid  being  misled,  will  not  be  surprised  at  such 
being  committed — especially  as  the  afiection  to  any  considerable  extent  is 
a  rare  one,  and  a  very  rare  one,  compared  with  the  fi«qaenoy  of  uterine 
displacement  after  delivery. 

IX.  On  Gv/nrehot  Wounds  of  the  Bladder.     By  MM.  Demarquay  and 
H,  Larrey. 

In  the  present  analysis  we  must  blend  our  notice  of  M.  Demarquay's 
paper  with  that  of  the  able  report  delivered  in  upon  it  by  M.  H.  Larrey. 
M.  Demarquay  relates  two  cases  which  have  occuired  in  his  own  practice, 
and  furnishes  abstracts  of  twenty-four  others  which  have  been  related  by 
other  authors.  He  commences  his  essay  with  an  account  of  some  inves- 
tigations he  has  instituted  concerning  the  anatomical  relations  of  the 
bladder : 

"  Wounds  of  the  bladder  are  favoured  by  certain  anatomical  and  physiological 
conditions,  which  it  is  of  importance  to  notice,  one  of  the  roost  essential  being  the 
state  of  dbtention  of  the  organ.  These  wounds  are  almost  always  received  in 
the  midst  of  some  important  action,  when  the  individuals  injured  have  the  bladder 
full  of  urine.  The  bladder,  rising  from  the  pelvis  into  the  hvpogastric  region, 
pushes  up  the  peritoneum,  and  becomes  to  some  extent  superncial,  and  exposed 
more  to  the  dan^r  of  heing  wounded,  without  however  the  peritoneum  always 

participating  in  the  lesion The  facts  which  I  have  observed,  and  those 

which  1  have  collected  &om  others,  enable  me  to  prove  that  frequently  the  ante- 
rior part  and  inferior  fundus  of  the  bladder  may  oe  wounded  without  the  perito- 
neum heing  so  at  alL    I  believed  that  the  blaoder  in  becoming  developea  hom 
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below  upwards,  and  from  before  backwards,  as  regards  its  body,  imderwent  a 
siinilar  aevelopment  in  relation  to  its  inferior  fundus — this  explaining  how,  when 
the  or^an  is  distended  with  urine,  a  ball  may  strike  it  sufficiently  high  in  its  lower 
part,  either  traversing  or  passing-by  the  rectum,  but  leading  to  no  lesion  of  the 
serous  membranewhico  unites  them.  To  determine  this  point  I  made  many  researches, 
in  order  to  exactly  ascertain  the  distance  there  is  between  the  peritoneal  cul-de-sae 
and  the  surface  oi  the  perineum — and  this  the  more  willingly,  since  eminent  men, 
who  have  entered  upon  this  investigation,  are  by  no  means  a^eed  as  to  the  results. 
I  examined  snbjects  of  di£ferent  ages,  and  found  the  distanceoetween  the  cul-de-^ac 
and  the  perineum  to  be  very  variable  according  to  the  age,  sex,  and  especially  the 
embonpoint  of  the  subject.  But  a  much  more  important  thing  to  determine  was, 
whether  the  dbtention  of  the  bladder,  at  the  same  tune  that  it  thrust  the  peritoneum 
upwards,  did  not  also  thrust  it  backwards  upon  the  rectum,  which  would  permit  a 
lesion  occurring  moderately  high  upon  its  inferior  fundus  iiithout  the  peritoneum 
being  interfered  with.  I  have  been  able  to  assure  myself  that  the  peritoneum 
covering  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder  is  in  no  wise  modified  by  the  distention 
of  that  or^an,  which  is  moreover  sufficiently  explained  by  the  prostato-peritoneal 
aponeujpous  described  by  M.  Denonvilliers."  (p.  293.) 

A  circumfltance  favouring  lesions  of  the  bladder  is  the  fact  of  the  organ 
being  in  contact  with  curved  surfaces,  as  those  of  the  abdominal  walls  and 
pelvis,  which  impress  particular  directions  on  the  ball.  In  a  case  related 
by  M.  fiaudens,  a  ball  entered  the  abdomen  opposite  the  last  rib  on  the 
left  side,  and  made  its  exit  at  a  point  opposite  the  right  sciatic  notdi — 
probably  glancing  from  the  front  of  the  intestines,  and  p^ietrating  the 
bladder  as  it  passed  towards  the  static  notch.  IJrine  escaped  by  the 
lower  wound;  but  the  urinary  fistula  was  healed  in  about  a  month,  a 
slight  degree  of  paralysis  of  the  limb  only  remaining.  The  reporter 
relates  another  case,  in  which  the  ball,  entering  below  the  symphysis,  struck 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  bladder^  and  passed  out  in  front  of  the  left 
ischium,  the  patient  recovering  with  a  urinary  fistula,  which  continued  open 
for  some  months. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  be  aware  of  the  directum  which  the  ball 
takes,  as  a  means  of  deciding  upon  the  amount  of  danger  attendant  upon 
the  wound.  Thus,  in  a  case  reported  by  Fleury,  the  bladder  was  traversed 
directly  from  before  backwards,  as  well  as  the  rectum  and  peritoneum; 
and  in  another,  reported  by  Jobert,  the  ball  entered  a  little  above  the  right 
trochanter,  and  penetrated  the  os  ilii,*  abdomen,  and  bladder,  coming  out 
at  the  anterior  superior  iliae  spine  on  the  left  side.  In  these  cases  the 
patients  died  of  peritonitis.  A  ball  may,  however,  enter  the  pelvis  in 
front  of  the  iliac  spine,  traverse  the  bladder,  and  make  its  exit  on  the 
opposite  side,  without  the  peritoneum  becoming  implicated,  an  example  of 
which  is  related  by  Fon^yes  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Academic  de 
Chirurgie.'  (torn,  vi.)  When  the  projectile  passes  in  below  the  bladder,  it 
may  injure  the  coccyx  and  wound  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  urethra, 
without  inducing  a  lesion  of  the  peritoneum,  as  in  a  case  related  by 
Baudens. 

Several  cases  are  on  record,  and  especially  one  by  Larrey,  in  which  the 
ball,  having  spent  itself,  remaina  in  the  bladder.  The  reporter  believes 
this  to  be  due,  not  only  to  the  diminution  of  the  speed  of  the  projectile 
and  the  resbtance  of  the  vesical  walls,  but  also  to  the  obstacle  ofiei^  by 
an  accumulation  of  urine,  or  even  by  the  contraction  of  the  organ  opposing 
the  exit  of  the  body.     He  believes  that  thb  penetration  of  projectiles  into 
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tlie  bladder  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  is  usually  suppoeed;  it 
being  overlooked  until  certain  mechanical  or  inflammatorj  symptoms 
exhibit  themselves,  either  prior  or  subsequent  to  cicatrization.  Sometiiiies 
other  bodies  are  carried  in  by  the  projectile.  In  a  case,  related  by  Tulpius, 
of  a  soldier  dying  with  symptoms  of  calculus,  after  the  healing  of  a  wound 
of  the  bladder,  three  calculi  and  a  large  fragment  of  the  pubes  were  found. 
The  ball  sometimes  becomes  encysted  in  the  bladder,  a  case  of  which  is 
related  by  Larrey. 

Sometimes  balls  which  strike  the  bladder  do  not  rupture  it,  bot  oaly 
produce  a  contusion  of  its  walls;  signs  of  lesion  of  the  oi^n  only  appearing 
consecutively,  when  the  eschar  separates.  Such  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  case  in  an  observation  related  by  Fleury. 

The  wound  may  not  be  a  simple  lesion^  but  complicated  with  other 
injuries,  as  fracture  of  the  pelvis,  Percy  relates  an  interesting  case^  in 
which  the  ball  not  only  pierced  the  os  ilii,  but  traversed  the  hip-joint, 
breaking  the  head  of  the  femur — the  patient  living  to  the  fifty-sixth  daj. 
One  of  the  commonest  complications  is  wound  ofOU  inte^iiney  whether  ^e 
small,  as  in  cases  seen  by  Fleury  and  Kerauden,  or  the  lower  part  of  the 
rectum,  as  in  those  of  Dupuytren,  Baudens,  Larrey,  and  the  author.  In 
other  cases,  the  genital  orgcms  are  frequently  more  or  less  injured ;  and  in 
some  of  these,  division  of  the  epigastric  artery  has  given  rise  to  more  or 
less  troublesome  haemorrhage. 

Symptoms, — Among  the  primary  signs  is  the  pain  of  the  blow,  espedaUy 
if  the  peritoneum  be  concerned;  although  Larrey  relates  a  case  in  which  the 
patient  did  not  know  that  he  was  seriously  wounded.  Desire  to  pass  urine, 
or  to  go  to  stool,  is  evinced,  and  sometimes  considerable  hsemorrfaage  occurs. 
Usually  catheterism  is  easy ;  though  in  a  case  related  by  Bourrienne,  in 
which  the  organ  had  been  traversed  near  its  neck,  this  was  impossible. 
To  these  symptoms  succeed  others  due  to  inflanunatory  action  of  the 
bladder  or  of  other  organs  wounded,  or  to  the  extension  of  this  to  the  peri* 
toneum,  together  with  more  or  less  discharge  or  infiltration  of  urine.  The 
reporter  observes,  that  while  the  escape  of  urine  is  a  charaoteristic  sign  of 
penetration  of  the  bladder,  it  is  a  very  variable  one,  according  to  the  seat, 
course,  or  parallelism  of  the  wound,  and  the  repletion  of  the  bladder ;  as 
it  is  also  in  respect  to  the  quantity  which  escapes,  and  its  mixture  with 
other  matters.  In  place  of  flowing  freely  from  the  wound,  the  fluid  too 
frequently  meets  with  obstacles,  and  becomes  infiltrated  into  the  neigh- 
bouring tissues,  giving  rise  to  alarming  symptoms.  Hemorrhage,  which 
is  so  frequently  observed  externally,  sometimes  takes  place  internally, 
forming  the  intra-vesical  htemorrhage  that  has  been  so  well  described  by 
Larrey.  The  blood  tends  to  coagulate  within  the  cavity,  and  then  acts  as 
a  foreign  body,  giving  rise  to  the  successive  and  complicated  symptoms  due 
to  internal  haemorrhage,  cystitis,  and  retention  of  urine — catheterism,  as  in 
Bourrienne's  case,  being  impossible.  It  is  the  infiltration  of  urine  and 
internal  haemorrhage,  that  usually,  in  these  accidents,  give  rise  to  inflamma- 
tory occurrences,  peritonitis  being  the  most  to  be  apprehended  of  these. 
Cystitis  is  much  less  common,  and  less  dangerous;  being  chiefly  due  to  the 
presence  of  foreign  bodies,  and  exhibiting  itself  espedally  towards  the  neck 
of  the  organ. 
The  Diagnom  of  the  accident  is  usually  easy,  although  the  distinctire 
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signs  derived  from  the  ilow  of  urine  from  the  wound  may  not  always  be 
present  at  first.  With  respect  to  the  medico-legal  question  of  the  relative 
size  of  the  apertures  by  which  the  ball  entered  or  passed  out,  there  is  the 
same  difference  of  opinion  as  prevails  with  respect  to  gun-shot  wounds  in 
other  regions  of  the  body.  In  the  author's  own  two  cases,  the  wound  made 
by  the  ball  at  its  entry  was  larger  than  that  of  its  exit. 
.  Frognosia. — Although  all  the  cases  which  the  author  has  collected,  in 
which  there  was  no  lesion  of  the  peritoneum,  terminated  in  recovery,  yet,  he 
observes,  as  these  have  been  recorded  on  account  of  their  unusual  character, 
we  must  not,  from  the  contemplation  of  so  many  examples  of  cure,  be  pre- 
vented from  considering  the  accident  as  one  of  a  highly  dangerous  nature. 
The  reporter  observes  that  the  experience  of  the  moderns  does  not  confirm 
the  opinions  of  the  ancient  observers,  that  wounds  of  the  bladder  are 
necessarily  of  a  fatal  issue.  One  reason  of  this  is,  that  wounds  from 
catting  instruments,  with  which  they  alone  were  acquainted,  seem  to  be 
much  ofteuer  complicated  with  dangerous  accidents,  than  those  from  fire- 
arms. The  form^  perforate  and  divide  the  tissues  cleanly  and  largely, 
&Touring  the  infiltration  and  effusion  of  urine,  and  the  consequences. 
Oun-sbot  wounds  induce  tumefaction,  and  escharification  of  the  tissues^ 
and  preserve  them  better  from  the  efiects  of  the  efiiision  of  urine.  In 
theae^  too,  the  canaliculated  disposition  of  the  wound  favours  the  issue  of 
fluids,  salutary  adhesions  are  promptly  formed,  and  yet  premature  cica- 
trization is  not  observed  as  in  wounds  from  cutting  weapons.  Almost  all 
the  soldiers  whose  bladders  become  pierced  by  sabre  or  bayonet  wounds, 
die  within  forty- eight  hours,  when  the  peritoneum  is  implicated,  however 
prompt  may  have  been  the  succour  afforded  them. 

TreoUment. — ^A  principal  indication  is  to  favour  the  issue  of  urine,  either 
by  catheterism  if  possible,  or  through  the  wound,  which  for  this  purpose 
may  require  enlargement.  The  inflammatory  symptoms  must  be  met  by 
vigorous  depletion ;  and  tepid  injections  should  be  thrown  into  the  bladder^ 
to  favour  the  disintegration  of  the  coagula.  Where  the  rectum  also  has 
been  injured^  stools  must  be  avoided,  opiates  being  administered  untU  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  have  subsided,  and  the  various  complications  have 
been  attended  to,  especially  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  bladder. 
When  a  foreign  body  is  so  located  that  it  cannot  be  removed,  the  question 
arises  whether  lithotomy  should  be  performed  at  once,  or  after  the  inflam* 
matory  accidents  have  subsided.  By  the  first  procedure,  a  source  of  irri- 
tation is  at  onoe  removed,  and  a  free  egress  for  the  urine  is  secured.  Yet, 
in  the  cases  recorded,  surgeons  have  not  adopted  it,  but  have  waited  for 
the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation.  The  presence  of  foreign  bodies  is  not 
indeed  so  dangerous  as  it  might  seem  at  first ;  for  as  an  aperture  exists  in 
the  bladder,  the  urine  flows  away;  and  the  walls  of  the  organ  not  contract* 
ing  energetically,  little  suffering  is  produced.  Exceptions  to  this  may 
occur,  as  in  a  case  of  Larrey's,  in  which  the  severe  pain  caused  by  the 
arrest  of  a  ball  in  the  bladder,  necessitated  the  immediate  performance  of 
Iithot<Hny.  The  rule  M.  Demarquay  would  lay  down  is,  that  if  the  foreign 
body  occasions  only  slight  pain,  and  the  urine  flows  away  freely,  we 
should  wait  until  the  primary  symptoms  are  relieved.  Sometimes  a  small 
ball  retained  in  the  bladder  has  been  extruded  through  the  urethra  by  the 
efforts  of  the  patient^  as  in  Bonnet's  case ;   and  in  a  case  quoted  from 
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Bartbolinus,  a  piece  of  iron  was  thus  voided  with  immenBe  Buffering.  In 
the  case  of  Lieutenant  Burnet^  cited  by  Haller,  seyeral  splinters  were  thus 
passed.  M.  Demarqnay  condemns  the  high  operation  practised  by  Bandena, 
but  the  reporter  believes  that  he  does  so  too  absolutely. 

The  reporter  does  not  think  that  sufficient  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the 
poaitian  given  to  the  wounded  person,  which,  however,  facilitates  the  dis- 
placement of  foreign  bodies,  the  due  disposition  of  the  lips  of  the  wound, 
and  the  issue  of  the  urine.  In  other  cases,  certain  motions  imparted  to 
the  body  may  favour  the  effects  of  position.  Larrey  attributes  the  well- 
doing of  many  cases  to  the  introduction  of  a  catheter,  a  full-sized  elastic 
one  being  the  best. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  particulars  of  the  two  cases  which 
came  under  M.  Demarquay's  own  care.  1.  A  national  guard  was  struck 
in  June,  1848,  by  a  musket-shot  on  the  left  of  the  linea  alba,  just  above 
the  pubes.  The  ball,  traversing  the  pelvis,  came  out  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  right  buttock.  A  catheter  was  introduced;  but  urinary  infiltration 
took  place  anteriorly,  and  numerous  abscesses  followed,  erysipelas  also 
several  times  pervading  the  whole  body.  At  the  end  of  several  months 
splinters  of  bone  were  discharged  through  the  posterior  wound ;  and  an 
examination,  induced  by  the  sufferings  of  the  patient^  showed  the  presence 
of  calculus.  The  operation  of  lithotrity  was  performed,  causing  great 
pain,  and  many  fragments  were  passed,  attached  to  one  of  which  was  a 
splinter  of  bone.  The  urinary  fistula  continued  open,  and  the  patient 
died  worn  out. 

2.  Oudin^,  a  national  guard,  received,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1848,  a  gun- 
shot wound  in  the  hypogastric  region,  opposite  the  right  external  inguinal 
ring.  Several  fragments  of  the  pubes  were  carried  into  the  bladder,  and 
the  hypogastric  artery,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  cord,  was  divided.  The 
ball  traversed  the  inferior  fundus  of  the  bladder,  the  rectum,  and  the  left 
side  of  the  sacrum,  and  came  out  at  the  left  buttock,  four  fingers*  breadth 
from  the  anus.  Abundant  fluid,  consisting  of  blood  and  urine,  flowed 
from  the  inguinal  wound ;  and  an  urgent  desire  to  go  to  stool  prevailed. 
Next  day  the  finger,  passed  by  the  aperture  of  the  rectum  communicating 
with  the  bladder,  found  the  latter  to  be  full  of  coagula.  The  hypogastrium 
was  freely  leeched,  tepid  injections  were  thrown  into  the  bladder,  and 
opium  was  administered  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  pain,  and  preventing 
the  action  of  the  rectum.  Towards  the  end  of  June,  when  inflammation 
had  seized  the  whole  track  of  the  wound,  and  pus  flowed  out,  carrying 
with  it  eschars,  adhesions  having  become  pretty  firm,  a  little  castor-oil  was 
given.  Much  fs&cal  matter  was  voided,  but  mostly  by  the  wounds  in  the 
bladder  and  integuments.  Very  little  urine  was  passed  by  the  urethra^ 
most  coming  through  the  wounds  or  the  rectum.  Early  in  July,  the  wound 
began  to  clean,  eschara  were  detached,  and  blood  was  discharged  from  the 
bladder.  Many  splinters  remained  in  the  bladder,  some  being  firee  and 
othera  adherent;  which  were  felt  by  the  finger  introduced  by  the  rectum. 
Forty -one  had  been  extracted  by  strongly  curved  polypus -forceps; 
and  with  the  aid  of  mild  laxatives  the  patient  had  a  stool  every  fifth 
day.  At  the  commencement  of  August  the  wounds  had  closed  up.  On 
the  12th,  however,  when  there  remained  only  the  intercommunication 
between  the  rectum  and  bladder,  violent  pains  occurred  at  the  site  of  the 
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inguinal  wound;  and  the  right  testb,  the  cord  of  which  had  been  injured, 
became  inflamed.  The  cicatrix  re-opened,  and  pus,  urine,  and  sometimes 
&Bcal  matter,  passed  through  the  wound,  additional  splinters  continuing 
to  be  removed  either  by  the  anterior  wound  or  the  rectum.  Successive 
abscesses  formed  in  the  coverings  of  the  testis.  By  the  end  of  August, 
all  had  become  quiet  again,  the  anterior  wound  having  re-closed  j  but  the 
testis  was  atrophied.  The  opening  between  the  rectum  and  bladder  gra- 
dually narrowed ;  and  in  September  the  patient  was  able  to  walk  some- 
what^ and  seemed  cured :  but  now  the  right  testis  suffered  from  inflamma- 
Uon,  which  however  soon  subsided.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  could  walk 
with  only  slight  difficulty,  but  a  small  fistulous  opening  allowed  a  few  drops 
of  urine  to  pass  through  the  rectum  during  micturition.  The  venereal  desire 
was  much  <&minished,  and  only  a  small  quantity,  apparently  of  prostatic 
fluid,  was  secreted. 

X.  Report  on  M.  JBoinet^s  Memoir  on  the  employment  of  Iodine  Injec- 
tions in  Ascites.     By  M.  Morell-La valine. 
XI.  On  tlte  TreatmetU  of  Congestive  Abscesses,  dependent  upon  Caries  of 
Bone,  by  Iodine  Injections.     By  M.  Boinet. 

In  his  report^  M.  Morell-Lavall^  reviews  most  of  the  cases  which  have 
been  recorded,  in  which  gaseous  or  liquid  bodies  have  been  injected  into 
tiie  peritoneal  cavity  for  the  cure  of  ascites.  Among  these  substances, 
protoxide  of  nitrogen  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful,  as  recovery 
or  amelioration  has  followed  in  all  the  four  cases  in  which  it  has  been 
employed.  The  reporter,  however,  gives  the  preference  to  iodine  (employed 
in  eight  cases),  which  he  thinks  well  deserving  the  attention  of  surgeons. 
He  considers  that  the  following  formula  is  that  which  gives  rise  to  the 
least  re-action,  and  consequently  to  the  least  danger :  water  150  parts, 
iodide  of  potassium  2  paiis,  tincture  of  iodine  25  parts. 

M.  Boinet  observes,  that  every  practitioner  is  familiar  with  the  ill 
resulto  which  have  hitherto  attended  the  attempts  at  treating  abscesses 
connected  with  caries  of  the  spine,  or  the  large  joints,  such  as  the  hip. 
He  considers  the  method  he  now  recommends  as  pre-eminently  useful  in 
this  particular.  All  the  other  modes  of  treatment  at  best  only  evacuated 
the  collections  of  matter,  which  were  soon  reproduced;  and  frequently  were 
not  able  to  effect  even  this,  without  a  dangerous  condition  of  the  cavity 
ensuing  from  the  admission  of  air  into  it.  The  iodine  treatment,  on  the  other 
hand,  operates  advantageously  upon  the  seat  of  the  disease  and  origin  of 
the  discharge,  and  prevents  the  resorption  of  the  pus,  whether  this  has 
nndergone  vitiation  or  not.  The  experiments  upon  this  subject  date  as  far 
hack  as  1839 ;  and  M.  Boinet  expresses  his  surprise,  that,  with  the  numerous 
iacts  now  on  record,  demonstrating  these  advantages,  the  old  routine 
practice  should  still  be  persisted  in. 

The  numerous  favourable  results  which  he  had  obtained  from  the 
treatment  by  iodine  of  large  abscesses,  unconnected  with  caries,  led  him 
to  extend  the  procedure  to  the  more  formidable  cases.  Beferring  to  the 
QozeUe  MedicaU  for  1840,  46,  and  49,  for  a  detailed  account  of  the 
action  of  iodine  upon  the  various  tissues,  he  contents  himself  here  with 
indicating  what  takes  place,  when  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  walls  of 
^  abscess  depending  upon  caries. 
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"  Let  us  first  call  to  nund  tbe  pathologloal  anatomy  of  absoesaes  in  ecoieKa],  and  of 
congestive  abscesses  in  particular.  Their  cavities  are  lined  b^  a  €use  meinbrBAe, 
behind  which  there  eidsts  a  more  or  less  thick  layer  of  plastic  lymph,  infiltrated 
into  the  cellular  tissue.  At  the  same  time  that  this  membrane  and  lymph 
isolate  the  abscess  from  the  surrounding  parts,  they  preserve  them  from  the  imme- 
diate contact  of  the  pus,  the  absorption  of  which  they  prevent.  When  we  throw 
in  an  injection  of  tincture  of  iodine  against  the  waUs  of  these  abscesses,  its  first 
effect  is  to  cauterize,  contract,  and  inaiirate  the  tissues  it  oomea  in  oontaet  with, 
and  to  render  absorption  no  lon^r  possible.  Under  the  infifnenoe  of  ita  operaftioii^ 
a  true  fluxion  supervenes,  which  may  assume  the  characters  of  the  nuldesl 
phlegmasia  or  tlie  most  violent  inflammation,  accordingly  as  the  tincture  has  been 
more  or  less  concentrated,  or  its  contact  with  the  parietes  of  the  abscess  more  or 
less  prolonged.  Blood  flows  in  greater  abundance  in  the  walls  of  the  abscess,  and 
a  more  abundant  infiltration  of  serosity  takes  place  into  the  surrounding  cellolar 
tissue.  This  becomes  swoUen,  and  tends  to  oring  the  parietes  of  the  abscess 
nearer  to  each  other,  these  exuding  the  uniting  materiai  which  joins  the  wbole 
into  one  mass.  Then  arises  the  adhesive  inflammation,  which  acts  as  a  barrio  to 
the  suppurative  inflammation,  by  determining  the  union  of  parts,  which,  without 
that,  would  infallibly  become  themselves  the  scat  of  suppuration.  If  this  adhesive 
stage  of  inflammation  become  developed  throughout  tne  entire  surface,  a  radical 
cure  is  effected,  and  relapses  are  not  to  be  learcd.  Sometimes  only  a  partial 
result  is  accomplished,  either  because  such  inflammation  has  not  been  general,  or 
the  tumefaction  has  not  been  considerable  enough  to  bring  the  walls  in  contact,  or 
the  inflammation  in  place  of  remaining  adhesive  has  become  suppurative,  or  las^, 
because  the  carious  surfaces,  not  yet  naving  undergone  favourable  modifioatk>n  by 
means  of  the  iodine,  still  continue  to  secrete  pus.  In  such  cases,  when  the  inflam- 
mation has  subsided,  we  must  renew  the  injection,  and  proceed  thus  until  the  carious 
surfaces  and  walls  of  the  abscess  become  so  changed  and  modified,  as  to  admit  of 
the  requisite  adhesive  process  being  set  up.  Each  injection  produces  a  marked 
modification  in  the  nature  of  the  liquid  proceeding  from  the  abscess ;  so  that  after 
undergoing  various  changes  in  appearance,  it  is  at  last  transformed  into  a  serous 
fluid  or  true  lymph.  After  each  injection  the  cavity  is  found  diminished,  so  that 
each  time  a  less  quantitv  of  fluid  is  required,  while  the  re-aotion  is  less  marked. 

**  Another  fact  that  nas  been  demonstrated  is,  that  there  is  no  necessky  to  dose 
the  puncture,  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  cavity  after  the  iodine  injection  not 
seeming  to  cause  any  inconvenience.  This  probably  arises  from  the  walls  of  the 
cavitv  oein^  no  longer  capable  of  absorption,  and  thus  no  longer  containing  a 
purulent  fliud  capable  of  undergoing  alteration  by  the  air.  We  ciow  how  rapmly 
these  purulent  collections  re-accumulate,  and  how  great  is  the  danger  of  leaving 
them  in  communication  with  the  air;  but  such  danger  is  not  to  be  feared  after  the 
iodine  injections,  for  if  the  walls  of  the  abscess  do  not  absorb,  so  also  they  do  not 
secrete,  or  at  least  not  much,  for  some  days  after  the  injection.  It  is  doubtless  proper 
to  take  aU  the  precautions,  by  means  of^^oblique  and  subcutaneous  punctures,  tnat 
have  been  advised ;  but  most  of  the  facts  we  have  had  under  observation  have 
taught  us  that  such  precautions  are,  at  least,  not  indispensable,  especially  after  the 
two  or  three  first  injections."  (pp.  459 — 461.) 

M.  Boinet  agrees  with  Boyer  in  recommending  that  the  abseesses  should 
be  opened  as  soon  after  fluctuation  is  detected,  as  possible — the  eoUectaon 
being  then  much  smaller,  and  the  caries  more  amenable  to  treatment.  The 
quantity  of  iodine  required  to  be  injected  will  depend  upon  the  sixe  of  the 
abscess.  It  should  be  sufficient  to  penetrate  into  all  the*  anfractuosities, 
and  be  allowed  to  impregnate  them  for  at  least  four  or  five  minutes,  after 
which  the  greater  portion  may  be  allowed  to  run  out.  The  discharge  of  the 
tmcture  is  sometimes  difficult  from  the  coagulating  effect  it  produces  on  the 
pus  and  blood;  and  the  consequent  obstruction  of  the  oanula.     When  the 
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exit  is  easy,  we  may  leave  one^third  or  one-fourth  of  the  injection  within 
the  cavitj  without  danger.  The  strength  of  the  injection  must  also  vary. 
As  a  general  rule^  equal  parts  of  water  and  the  tincture  may  he  at  first 
employed^  adding  a  little  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  (four  parts  to  one 
hundred  of  the  tincture).  After  two  or  three  injections,  the  tincture  has 
been  frequently  employed  undiluted,  and  this  in  very  large  abscesses.  The 
injections  are  differently  employed,  accordingly  as  the  ahscess  Juts  not  yet 
been  opened,  or  as  it  has  become  ^^t^^cm^.  In  the  first  case  the  puncture  is 
made  at  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  base  of  the  tumour,  traversing  two 
or  three  centimetres  of  sound  parts  obliquely,  before  penetrating  the 
abscess.  The  collection  should  be  emptied  as  completely  as  possible,  and 
the  iodine  then  introduced  ;  and  in  order  to  secure  its  coming  in  contact 
with  the  entire  parietes  of  the  abscess,  we  should,  during  the  three  or  four 
minutes  it  remains  in,  gently  knead  the  parts,  and  adjust  the  position  of 
the  patient  so  as  to  spr^d  it  everywhere,  even  to  the  carious  parts  them- 
selves. In  spite  of  all  endeavours  to  remove  the  fluid,  some  always 
remains  within  the  cavity,  and  hitherto  no  ill  effect  has  resulted.  All  air 
should  afterwards,  as  far  as  possible,  be  expelled  by  methodical  compres- 
sion, diachylon  applied  to  the  wound,  and  a  poultice  laid  over  the  part 
The  degree  of  pain  excited  varies  in  different  persons,  and  sometimes  it  is 
quite  absent,  notwithstanding  that  the  iodine  has  acted  beneficially.  The 
sac  gradually  fills  again,  so  that  in  a  few  days  the  tumour  has  nearly 
acquired  its  former  volume  ;  but  though  the  abscess  spears  as  large  as 
before,  it  frequently  does  not  contain  above  half  as  mudi  pus,  its  cavity 
being  diminished  by  the  approximation  of  its  walls  through  the  tumefaction 
that  results  from  their  infiltration.  As  soon  as  fluctuation  is  felt,  a  second 
injection  should  be  practised,  whether  inflammatory  symptoms  be  present 
or  not.  If  the  cavity  is  partly  obliterated,  and  fluctuation  is  only  percep- 
tible at  certain  parts,  we  must  operate  in  the  centre  of  such  fluctuation ; 
and  in  this  way  we  can  often  more  directly  influence  the  carious  part. 
After  two  or  three  injections,  so  little  is  the  introduction  of  air  to  be 
feared,  that  the  precaution  of  closing  the  aperture  need  not  even  be  taken, 
the  pus  being  allowed  to  flow  out.  Wherever  it  collects  in  any  quantity, 
it  must  be  again  and  again  evacuated,  whether  this  may  be  required  every 
fourth  or  fifth,  or  every  eighth  or  tenth  day ;  as,  among  other  ill-efiects, 
tbe  pus  irritates  as  a  foreign  body,  and  gravitates  upon  parts  that  have  not 
yet  secreted  it.  In  Jistuhus  abscess  andjisttilce,  care  should  be  taken  to 
penetrate  all  the  sinuosities,  and  retain  the  iodine  in  these,  which  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  do.  A  gum-clastic  catheter  is  sometimes  of  use  in  securing 
the  conveyance  of  the  fluid  to  the  more  distant  parts;  and  the  position  of 
the  patient  during  the  injection  is  of  great  importance. 

While  recommending  this  local  means  of  treating  the  abscesses,  M.  Boinet 
does  not  n^lect  the  general  treatment.  All  causes  capable  of  lowering  the 
powers,  such  as  insufficient  diet,  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  patients 
should  be  kept  in  bed  as  little  as  possible,  and  encouraged  to  walk  as  soon 
as  their  condition  admits  of  their  doing  so. 

In  iUnstration  of  his  views  he  brings  forward  four  cases.  1.  A  case  of 
caries  of  the  hip-joint  of  several  years'  duration,  which  had  baffled  the  most 
experienced  {xactitioners,  was  cared  (by  anchylosis)  in  eight  months. 
2.  An  abscess  from  caries  of  the  sacrum  was  cured  by  eight  injections* 
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3.  Several  congestive  abscesses,  from  caries  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  cared. 

4.  A  case  of  spinal  caries,  in  which  the  child  seemed  in  an  utterly  hopeless 
state,  was  cured  in  three  months  by  five  injections. 

XII.    On  Two  New    Varieties  of  ffemia.      By  M.  Parise.      With  a 
Report  on  the  Paper,     By  M,  Qosselin. 

1.  Intra- ilictc  Inguinal  Hernia, — ^This  case  occurred  in  a  man,  tet.  34, 
who,  when  seen,  had  suffered  from  pain,  vomiting,  and  constipation  during 
three  days.  A  tumour,  the  size  of  an  egg,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  Bcrotum 
on  the  right  side,  was  reduced  with  little  difficulty,  and  fiscal  evacuations 
followed  an  oily  enema.  After  a  while,  aggravated  symptoms  of  strangu- 
lation returned,  and  the  tumour  re-appeared  and  was  again  returned.  Its 
re-appearance,  and  the  persistence  of  the  symptoms,  induced  M.  A.  Beraid 
to  operate.  On  opening  the  sac,  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  escaped,  but  no 
protruded  part  could  be  seen  ;  but  on  passing  the  end  of  the  little  finger 
through  a  very  narrow  external  ring,  a  round  resisti  g  tumour  was  felt. 
On  incising  the  anterior  wall  of  the  canal,  the  rounded  tumour  was  found  to 
contain  the  testis,  which  had  not  descended  on  that  side;  and  the  little 
finger  carried  beyond  this  could  discover  no  strangulated  part — a  female 
catheter  being  also  easily  introducible  into  the  abdomen.  It  was  concluded 
that  the  intestine  had  been  strangulated  in  the  canal  with  the  testis,  but 
had  become  liberated.  The  symptoms  continued,  and  the  patient  died  on 
the  fourth  day  after  the  operation,  of  acute  peritonitis.  At  the  examinar 
tion,  on  turning  the  distended  ilium  to  the  left,  a  portion  of  it  was  found 
firmly  engaged  in  an  opening  at  the  external  side  of  the  epigastric  artery, 
the  iliac  fossa  being  distended  by  a  tense  tumour,  which  raised  up  the 
peritoneum  and  aecum.  On  laying  open  the  parts,  a  fold  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  ilium,  about  a  foot  long,  and  almost  in  a  gangrenous  state,  was 
found  lodged  in  a  hernial  sac,  the  lower  surface  of  which  lay  on  the  foMM 
Uiaca,  its  upper  and  inner  part  being  covered  by  the  peritoneum  of  the 
iliac  fossa  and  the  c»cum,  and  its  fandus  mounting  up  to  the  saero-iliac 
symphysis.  The  neck  of  the  sac  was  nearly  annular,  admitted  the  index 
finger,  and  closely  constricted  the  pedicle  without  adhering  to  it.  It  was 
thin,  but  fibrous- looking,  and  resisting.  Its  plane  looked  almost  directly 
inwards ;  the  lower  side  being  only  a  short  distance  from  the  epigastric 
artery  and  vas  deferens,  which  was  more  posterior.  Its  upper  side  was  con- 
tinuous with  the  peritoneum  of  the  iliac  fossa,  the  anterior  with  that  of 
the  abdominal  parietes,  and  the  posterior  corresponded  to  the  external  iliac 
vessels.  Near  its  neck,  the  sac  sent  a  prolongation  into  the  inguinal 
canal,  within  which  it  widened  for  the  reception  of  the  testis,  passing  out  of 
the  ring  and  descending  into  the  scrotum,  where  it  again  dilated  to  join  the 
hydrocele  tumour  observed  during  life.  The  healthy  testis  adhered  by  its 
upper  edge  to  the  posterior  and  inferior  side  of  the  inguinal  canal,  being 
elsewhere  free. 

M.  Parise  observes  that  this  is  quite  a  different  case  from  a  strangulation 
by  the  ne<^  of  the  sac,  after  a  reduction  en  masse;  for  in  fact  the  intestine 
having  never  passed  the  testis  and  narrow  ring,  and  being  too  large  to 
have  been  lodged  in  the  canal  behind  the  testis,  had  never  been  reduced  at 
all.  It  was  not  a  hissa^i  produced  by  incomplete  reduction,  as  described  by 
Cruveilhier.    Obstructed  in  its  passage  towards  the  inguinal  canal,  the 
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tumour  took  a  retrograde  course  towards  the  internal  iliac  fossa,  detaching 
the  peritoneum  lining  this.  The  serous  prolongation  was,  in  fact,  the 
tunica  vaginalis  forced  hejond  the  ring  hj  the  water  which  resulted  from 
the  inflamed  sac — ^it  being  an  acute  hydrocele,  or,  as  Cruveilhier  terms  it, 
an  aqueous  hernia.  This  intra-iliac  hernia  is,  indeed,  a  variety  of  con- 
genital inguinal  hernia,  the  intestine  being  primarily  engaged  in  the 
tunica  vaguudis. 

M.  Parise  is  not  aware  of  another  example  oi  primary  iaUra-Uiac  hernia; 
but  cites  a  case  from  M.  Demeaux's  paper  in  the  '  Annales  de  la  Chirurgie,' 
tom.  v.,  bearing  a  considerable  analogy  to  it.  Some  cases  of  incomplete 
reduction  of  hernia  also  much  resemble  it,  as  that  related  by  Cruveilhier, 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  '  Pathol.  Anat.*  p.  Q5^,  It  consisted  in  a 
voluminous  inguinal  hernia,  which  was  reduced,  the  walls  of  the  abdomen 
near  the  ring  rising  or  subsiding,  accordingly  as  the  protrusion  re-entered 
or  came  out.  The  reduction  was  believed  to  be  complete :  but  the  patient 
dying,  a  small  sac  was  found  in  the  scrotum,  and  a  very  voluminous  one 
behind  the  ramus  of  the  pubes,  at  the  anterior-internal  part  of  the  iliac 
fossa — this  second  sac  communicating  with  the  peritoneal  cavity  by  a 
narrow  orifice  which  strangulated  the  intestine. 

2.  Ante-vesicallnguinai  Uemia. — M.  Parise  only  knows  of  two  examples 
of  this,  one  of  which  occurred  to  himself  In  this,  the  man  was  killed  by  a 
musket-shot.  The  omentum,  stretched  towards  the  right  side,  was  observed 
to  have  entered  the  herniary  opening  opposite  the  inguinal  canal.  The  neck 
of  the  sac  was  placed  in  the  middle  inguinal  yb^^eiMe,  between  the  epigastric 
artery  extemaUy  and  the  umbilical  within.  It  admitted  the  middle  finger, 
and  was  filled  with  non-adherent  omentum.  Its  plane  looked  outwards 
and  a  little  upwards,  so  that  its  internal  side,  resting  against  the  umbilical 
artery,  was  thrown  backwards.  The  sac,  in  place  of  entering  the  inguinal 
canal,  was  directed  transversely  inwards  in  front  of  the  bladder,  behind  the 
lower  attachments  of  the  recti  muscles.  ltd  basb  extended  beyond  the 
external  edge  of  the  rectus  of  the  left  side,  corresponding  to  the  level  of  the 
left  external  inguinal  ring.  There  was  no  external  appearance  of  a  hernia. 
The  second  case  b  related  by  Hernu,  in  the  '  Becueil  de  la  Soc  de  la  M6d. 
1801,'  and  was  complicated  with  a  strangulated  inguinal  hernia.  At  the 
operation,  some  non-adherent  and  healthy  omentum  was  alone  found. 
Three-fourths  of  this  was  removed,  and  the  rest  returned  through  the  ring. 
It  was,  however,  projected  again,  and  had  to  be  retained  by  a  pad.  The 
patient,  after  doing  well  for  a  time,  died  of  peritonitis.  Besides  the  sac 
which  had  contained  the  omentum,  another  was  found  on  the  same  side, 
between  the  pubes  and  the  bladder,  containing  some  peritoneiun  embracing 
a  fold  of  intestine — the  two  sacs  representing  a  bissac,  having  its  middle 
applied  over  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  pubes. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  which  M.  Parise  arrives  at — 1.  Hemiie 
which  derive  their  origin  from  hernia  of  the  groin  may  become  developed 
within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. — 2.  These  vntra-abdomincU  hemi»  may 
be  directed  into  the  iliac  fossa,  in  front  of  the  bladder,  or  within  the  sub- 
stance of  the  broad  ligament. — 3.  They  may  exist  alone,  or  be  accom- 
panied by  an  inguinal  or  femoral  hernia,  constituting  a  bissac  hernia.— 
4.  In  this  last  case  the  development  of  the  intra-abdominal  sac  may  be 
primary  or  ameecwti've — i.  e.,  the  result  of  an  incomplete  return  of  the 
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extra-abdominal  sac. — 5.  StrangulaUon  mty  oeenr  at  the  comiiion  neck, 
or  at  that  of  the  intra-abdominal  sac ;  the  yiBoera  oontained  in  the  hitter 
being  especial]  j  affected. — 0.  The  taxis  is  of  no  use  for  the  intra-«bdoniina] 
hernia.  On  the  oontraiy,  by  thrusting  back  the  viscera  or  seromty  con- 
tained in  the  external  sac,  it  increases  the  compression  exerted  upon  tiie 
internal  one,  and  aggravates  the  danger. — 7.  We  may  nuped  intia-abdo* 
minal  hernia,  when  the  external  hernia  does  not  suffidently  explain  the 
symptoms;  when  the  hernia,  thoogh  entirely  or  partly  reducible^  ezhibils  a 
great  tendency  to  re-appear ;  when  the  reduction  occurs  without  ywyowiffa 
merU ;  when  it  raises  np  the  abdominal  wall  behind  the  ring ;  when,  in 
spite  of  apparent  reduction,  the  symptoms  continue ;  and  when  these  are 
not  relieved,  thongh  an  operation  has  detected  no  strangulation  or  cob<- 
traction  of  the  ring. — 8.  When  we  suspect  such  a  disposition,  we  should 
carry  the  finger  deeply  towards  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  be  well  assured 
that  it  is  really  within  this  cavity,  and  not  in  a  hernial  sac,  and  direct 
it  on  all  sides,  especially  inuHurda  and  bctckwards,  this  being  the  direction 
in  which  we  should  feel  the  internal  wall  of  an  intro-iliao  sac,  or  the 
pedicle  of  an  ante-vesical  hernia.  We  should  also  employ  traction  on  the 
external  sac,  in  order  to  bring  the  inner  neck  towards  the  aperture,  wfaidi 
may  be  at  «  greater  or  lesser  distance  from  it. — 9.  If  in  spite  of  these 
researches  he  cannot  find  the  cause  of  strangulation,  the  surgeon  must  act 
as  if  he  had  to  do  with  an  internal  strangulation  property  so  called* 

M.  Gk)eselin,  in  reporting  upon  this  paper,  cites  some  additional  cases; 
examples  where  an  internal  sac  also  existed  being  recorded  in  *  Amood^a 
TVsit^  des  Hemies,'  ii.  56,  and  by  Fages  in  the  *  Journal  de  S6dil)et,' 
torn.  vii.  Examples  of  hiasac,  in  which  the  internal  sac  co-exists  with  the 
external  one,  are  related  by  Pelletan,  in  the  'Olinique  Chirurg.,'  iii.  359;  by 
B.  Cooper  in  'Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,  1839;'  by  Cock  in  the  same  for  1847; 
and  by  Teissier  in  the  '  Bulletin  de  la  8oci6t^  Anatomt<|Qe^  ix  ann^CL* 
These  examples  of  biascio  do  not  consist  of  sacs  merely  with  two  dilatations, 
one  over  the  other,  as  in  the  biasac  of  Cruveilhier,  but  of  real  double  saea. 
Of  these,  two  dispositions  may  occur.  Either  each  sac  may  have  its 
separate  communication  with  the  peritoneum,  or  such  communicaUon  rnay^ 
exist  only  with  the  inner  one,  this  again  communicating  with  the  outer 
one.  Although  the  oases  detailed  are  not  all  explicit  enough  on  this  point, 
the  first  of  these  conditions  is  the  most  rare,  as  it  seems  only  to  have  pre* 
vailed  in  B.  Cooper's  case.  The  mechanism  of  the  production  of  these 
bisaae  hemise  may  be  explained  by  one  of  four  modes: — I*  According  to 
the  view  of  M.  Parise,  the  external  and  internal  sacs  are  fonned  at  the 
same  time,  by  a  simultaneous  propulsion  of  the  peritoneum  in  two  direc* 
tions. — 2.  According  to  Cruveilhier,  Pelletan,  and  Cock,  the  repeated 
efforts  to  reduce  the  hernia,  at  a  period  when  it  was  not  strangulated,  have 
pushed  back  the  neck  of  the  sac  from  the  ring — the  intestines,  arrested  by 
the  pad  of  the  truss,  remaining  in  the  interval  between  the  ring  and  the 
neck  of  the  sac.  The  peritoneum,  gradually  distended,  forms  an  internal 
sac,  separated  from  the  outer  by  a  new  contraction  oocuning  at  the  level 
of  the  ring. — 3.  According  to  M.  Teissier,  a  hernia,  whether  strangrcdated 
or  not,  is  returned  en  mttaaa,  and  its  partial  re-descent  outwards  gives  rise 
to  the  biaaac — 4.  The  internal  sac  may  have  been  produced  by  the 
reduction  en  motaae  of  one  hernia  when  two  existed  in  the  same  region. 
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The  existence  of  double  8m»  in  the  inguinal  or  crural  passages  is  demon- 
strated by  the  cases  of  Amaud,  Lawrence,  A.  Cooper,  Oloquet,  and  others. 
Of  all  ^ese  modes  of  production,  the  least  plausible  seems  that  of 
M.  Parise.  The  second  is  that  which  haa  received  most  concurrence,  and  is 
that  to  which  most  of  the  cases  are  probably  assignable.  The  progress  of 
an  internal  hernia  is  entirely  fortuitous,  and  does  not  observe  the  regu- 
larity of  an  external  one,  or  of  that  which  is  implied  by  M.  Parise's  appel- 
lations, which,  however,  may  be  usefully  retained,  as  directing  the  attention 
of  surgeons  to  these  deviations.  The  value  of  his  communication  does  not, 
therefore,  consist  in  demonstrating  new  varieties  of  inguinal  hernia ;  but, 
joined  to  other  cases  on  record,  and  to  others  yet  to  be  recorded,  it  may 
assist  in  completing  the  history  of  internal  hernia^  hernia  en  bieaac,  and 
bemia  having  a  double  neck. 

XIII.  On  Cancer  and  Cancroid  of  the  Skin,     By  M.  Lebert. 

This  is  the  most  elaborate  and  lengthy  paper  in  the  present  volume,  in 
which  M.  Lebert  states  the  results  of  his  more  matured  experience,  and 
lays  down  in  considerable  detail  the  marks  of  distinction  between  these 
two  forms  of  disease — a  distinction,  he  observes,  that  has  been  tacitly 
admitted,  though  not  acknowledged,  by  all  the  classical  writers  who  have 
left  us  accounts  of  their  practice.  He  considers  the  views  of  this  subject  he 
has  already  published  to  have  been  strongly  confirmed  by  the  subsequent 
researches  of  Dr.  Bennett,  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  MM.  Robin,  Broca,  and 
Follin,  of  Paris.  He,  however,  warmly  protests  against  receiving  too 
implicitly  the  confident  statements  of  those— the  histosophers,  as  he  calls 
them — ^who  have  merely  examined  specimens  of  disease  presented  to  them. 
Himself  for  many  years  a  provincial  practitioner,  he  lays  great  weight 
upon  the  clinical  history  of  the  cases  observed ;  and  thus  he  does  not 
attach  the  importance  to  the  researches  of  MM.  Bruoh  and  Qorup-Besanez 
that  their  reputation  as  microscopists  and  analysts  would  seem  to  com- 
mand, owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  their  materiab,  and  the  absence  of 
clinical  observation.  Minute  anatomical  investigation  suffices  to  determine 
the  histological  elements,  but  clinical  observation  alone  throws  light  on 
the  pathological  value  of  these. 

M.  Lebert  has  now  had  the  opportunity  of  observing,  and  bases  the 
present  essay  upon,  about  100  cases  of  cancer  and  cancroid  diseases  of  the 
skin;  a  fifth  of  the  number  being  examples  of  the  first  of  these  forms  of 
disease.  In  noticing  so  lengthy  a  communication,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  present  an  amplified  summary  of  the  sixty  conclusions  with  which 
it  is  terminated. 

A.  True  Cancer  of  the  Shin, — L  True  cauoer  by  no  means  rarely  attacks 
the  skin  primarily  (as  distinguished  from  examples  in  which  it  appears 
consecutively  to  cancer  of  other  organs);  and  M.  Lebert  possesses  20  cases, 
of  which  number  1 1  affected  the  face  (9  the  lips),  7  the  external  genital 
organs,  1  the  epigastrium,  and  1  the  leg. — 2.  Its  form  is  intermediate 
between  scirrhous  and  enoephaloid,  inclining  to  the  latter.  In  two  oases 
the  tumours  were  cancerous  in  their  substance,  and  cancroid  at  the  surface. 
In  a  fourth  of  these  cases  the  cancer  was  melanic,  a  form  never  met  with 
in  cancroid. — 3.  In  the  skin»  as  in  other  parts,  cancer  substitutes  for  the 
normal  structure  a  new  element  and  tarue  adventitious  tissue;  while  in 
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cancroid  there  is  only  a  morbid  exaggeration  of  tbe  normal  elements, 
epidermis  being  also  found  in  parts  where  it  does  not  naturally  exist — 
4.  Cancer  of  the  skin  is  composed  of  a  fibroid  stroma,  containing,  in  all 
its  interstices,  a  soft  substance,  which  is  generally  infiltrated  with  a  turbid 
lactescent  juice,  that  is  coloured  black  in  melanic  cancer,  and  is  sometimes 
coagulated  and  gelatiniform. — 5.  Cutaneous  cancer  may  increase  by  intus- 
susception, or  by  the  formation  of  multiple  tumoura  spreading  fW>m  the 
seat  of  the  original  tumour.  Reaching  a  certain  size,  the  tumour  becomes 
congested,  and  then  erodes  the  parts  which  cover  it.  In  cancer  of  the 
penis,  a  fatty  infiltration  is  sometimes  observed,  of  a  tubercular  appearance, 
to  which  M.  Lebert  has  applied  the  term  "  phymatoid.* — 6.  The  microscope 
exhibits,  besides  pale  and  elastic  fibre,  well-characterized  cancer-cells,  com- 
plete cells,  and  especially  elliptical  nuclei,  with  large  nucleoli.  In  melanic 
cancer,  the  pigmentary  element,  in  the  form  of  granules  or  little  globules, 
is  observed,  either  external  to,  or  within  the  cells.  The  granular  or  fatty 
infiltration  is  of  frequent  occurrence ;  haematic  elements,  and  effused  blood, 
are  rare. — 7.  Cancer  has  a  marked  tendency  to  infect  the  entire  economy; 
an  infection  which,  far  from  confining  itself  to  the  primary  seat  of  the 
disease,  exhibits  itself  in  distant  parts,  whether  extemsil  or  internal,  and  is 
notably  distinguished  from  the  simply  local  radiating  infection  which  is 
observed  in  epidermic  cancroid. — 8.  Relapse  after  cancer  is  not  confined  to 
simple  reproduction  in  the  same  locality.  This  may  occur  in  distant 
organs  ;  the  disseminated  dermatic  infiltration  ordinarily  preceding  that  of 
other  organs. — 9.  The  seat  of  the  histological  deviation  exists  within  the 
dermis  itself.  At  an  early  period  it  projects  on  the  surface,  by  raising  the 
epidermis.  Recent  tumours  contain  cancer-cells  exactly  similar  to  those  of 
older  and  larger  growths. — 10.  The  local  disease  is  manifested  at  first  with 
a  deceitful  benignity,  by  reason  of  the  little  suffering  it  gives  rise  to.  After 
a  while,  all  the  painM  s3rinptoms  observed  in  cancer  of  other  parts  set  in, 
and  death  occurs  at  a  period  varying  from  six  months  to  two  years,  some- 
times earlier  and  sometimes  later. — 11.  Of  16  cases  in  which  the  sex  was 
noted,  10  occurred  in  men  and  6  in  women;  and  of  10  cases  of  cancer  of 
the  face,  7  occurred  in  men  and  3  in  women.  The  mean  age  of  the  20  cases 
was  67^;  cases  being  observed  between  the  ages  of  40  (very  rarely  in 
younger  subjects)  and  75. — 12.  The  causes  of  cancer  of  the  skin  are  as 
obscure  as  are  those  of  cancer  of  other  parts.  M.  Lebert  has  never  been 
able  to  trace  it  with  certainty  to  the  operation  of  local  irritation  or  prior 
disease.  The  prognosis  is  always  bad,  and  especially  so  in  melanic  cancer, 
which  possesses  the  greatest  generalizing  tendency. 

£.  Camcroid  of  the  Shin. — 13.  Epidermic  cancroid  is  essentially  a  homoeo- 
morphous  condition,  a  disease  of  the  normal  tissue,  and  not  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  new  product.  This  is  the  capital  distinction  between  it  and 
cancer. — 14.  In  relation  to  its  seal,  three  forms  are  distinguishable : 
that  occurring  in  the  epidermic  layer,  properly  so  called  {epidermie  cow- 
croid),  that  of  the  papillie  {papillary  coffusroid),  and  that  which  tends  to 
propagate  itself  by  infiltration  to  the  dermis  and  deeper-seated  parts 
(dermo-epidermic  ca/ncroid).  Of  these,  the  last  is  the  worst  form,  as  under 
its  operation  the  disease  may  extend  to  the  muscles,  bones,  &c.  The 
three  forms  maybe  differently  combined. — 15.  There  may  be  observed 
eveiy  degree  of  the  affection,  from  epidermic  excrescence  of  undoubted 
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benignity,  as  simple  warts,  to  cancroid  of  the  worst  appearance. — 16.  Warts 
are  only  a  group  of  papillse  surrounded  by  a  common  envelope  (from  six 
to  eighteen  papillas  have  been  counted  in  a  single  wart),  and  increased  in 
aize.  Their  innocent  character  is  explained  by  their  slight  vascularity. 
Cancroid,  abo,  often  commences  with  a  small  warty  tumour ;  but  this  at 
onoe  exhibits  a  more  active  circulation,  a  well-marked  vascularity,  and  a 
tendency  to  a  much  more  diffused  hypertrophy  of  the  papille  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  primary  tumour. — 1 7.  When  the  imbricated  layer  of  the 
epidermis  is  the  seat  of  the  hypertrophy,  it  may  acquire  a  thickness  of  five 
or  six  millimetres  or  more,  the  subjacent  papillae  swelling  and  becoming 
hypersemic.  When  the  papillae  are  the  principal  seat,  they  increase  notably 
in  size  and  colour,  preserving,  when  the  epidermis  is  removed,  a  granulated 
appearance,  the  morbid  product  having  a  more  warty  aspect  when  the 
epidermis  is  partly  retained. — 18.  The  most  important  form  to  recognise, 
firom  its  greater  severity,  is  that  in  which  the  epidermic  hjrper-secretion 
becomes  infiltrated  into  the  dermis  itself,  giving  it  a  pale  yellow  appear- 
ance, slightly  shining,  and  dull  in  places,  of  little  elasticity,  fragile,  and 
easily  torn.  On  compression,  neither  juice  nor  grumous  matter  issues,  but 
oftentimes  a  dry  whitish  substance,  having  the  consistency  of  soft  paste, 
and  not  forming  an  emulsion  with  water,  as  canoer-juice  does. — 19.  If  a 
portion  of  these  infiltrated  parts  be  examined  by  the  microscope,  the  same 
epidermic  elements  are  found ;  young  cells,  with  small  nuclei,  are  observed ; 
others  somewhat  more  developed,  the  nuclei  having  some  resemblance  with 
those  of  cancer;  and  others,  again,  are  undergoing  degeneration,  whether  by 
drying  up  or  becoming  infiltrated  with  fatty  matter. — 20.  There  sometimes 
exists  a  peculiar  element,  found  in  no  other  morbid  product  than  cancroid, 
and  termed  by  the  author  epidermic  globes;  being  round  or  ovoid  bodies, 
of  ^,  ^,  millim.,  or  more  in  diameter,  formed  of  a  concentric  accumula- 
tion of  epidermic  scales,  possessing  a  fibrous  appearance  at  the  circumference, 
but  manifesting  their  cellular  nature  in  the  centre. — 21.  Epidermic 
cancroid  has  a  marked  tendency  to  ulcerate  at  the  surface,  becoming  then 
covered  with  crusts,  which  sometimes  assume  almost  a  horny  consistency. 
The  pus  often  contains  infusoria,  besides  the  epidermic  scales. — 22.  The 
epidermis,  which  is  only  a  simple  cellular  and  blastemic  product,  and  not 
a  true  tissue,  may  become  propagated  around  the  primary  cancroid  (this 
disposition  to  infiltration  adding  much  to  the  danger  of  relapse  when  the 
parts  are  insufficiently  removed).  It  may  thus  attack  the  muscles  (3  times 
in  the  77  cases),  the  bones  (5  times),  and  the  lymphatic  glands  (3  times),  of 
the  vicinity.  This,  M.  Lebert  considers  may  take  place  by  direct  transport 
of  the  epidermis  through  the  eroded  lymphatics;  a  circumstance  intelligible 
enough  after  the  experiments  of  (Esterlen,  exhibiting  the  transport  of  solid 
bodies  by  the  lymphatics,  and  those  of  M.  Follin,  who  found  molecules  of 
colouring  matter  in  the  axillary  lymphatic  glands  after  tattooing.  This 
transport  of  cancroid,  always  to  the  glands  of  the  same  side  of  the  body,  is 
very  different  from  true  cancerous  infiltration,  which  may  take  place  by  all 
the  circulating  passages,  without  any  limit. 

23.  It  is  a  capital  point  in  the  appreciation  of  Cancroid,  to  determine 
the  mode  of  participation  of  the  entire  economy.  M.  Lebert  states  most 
positively  that  he  has  never  observed  secondary  cancroid  beyond  the  zone 
of  direct  propagation  of  the  primary  local  disease — i.  e.,  exactly  the  reverse 
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of  what  prevails  in  true  Cancer.  In  the  tehole  of  18  autopsies  there  was 
absence  of  secondary  deposits,  which  are  found  in  ^  or  j^  of  cases  of  true 
cancer,  according  to  the  organ  affected.  Of  these  cases,  7  were  cancroid  of 
the  lip,  2  of  the  face,  4  of  the  penis,  4  of  the  vulva,  and  1  of  the  hand. 
In  12  the  disease  came  to  its  natural  termination,  the  patient  djing  in  the 
others  in  consequence  of  operations;  but  in  both  categories  of  cases, 
generalization  of  the  disease  was  equally  absent.  Thus  comparing  Cancroid 
with  Cancer,  we  observe  analogies  in  the  ulcerating  and  invading  tendency, 
the  possibility  of  infecting  neighbouring  glands,  and  fatal  termination  by 
exhaustion  or  putrid  infection,  when  the  progress  of  the  ulceration  is  not 
arrested.  On  the  other  hand,  we  observe  difference  in  stracture  and 
aspect,  and  in  the  absence  of  general  infiltration,  with  distant  and  multiple 
depositions. — 24.  The  relapse  of  cancroid,  also,  only  occurs  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  portion  of  skin  primarily  affected,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bouring glands  infected  by  epidermic  infiltration.  Relapse  b  therefore 
rather  a  continuance  of  the  disease,  than  a  diathesic  and  constitutional 
reproduction  of  it. — 25.  The  epidermic  infiltration  of  the  glands  may  take 
place  either  by  direct  transmission  through  the  broad,  short,  valveless 
lymphatic  vessels,  or  possibly  by  the  epidermic  blastema  bnecoming  absorbed 
by  endosmosis,  the  cellular  formation  only  taking  place  afterwards. — 

26.  There  are  three  stages  of  the  epidermic  infiltration  of  the  glands  observ- 
able. In  the  first,  a  soft,  semi-liquid,  yellow,  grumous  matter  is  deposited 
in  the  middle  of  the  gland ;  in  the  second,  the  matter  is  more  abundant, 
and  more  compact,  resembling  tubercle ;  and  in  the  third,  the  tissue  of  the 
gland  inflames  around  the  matter,  and  an  extending  ulcerative  process  is  set 
up,  epidermis  being  secreted  amidst  the  sanies  covering  the  surface,  and 
the  epidermic  scales  under  the  crusts  differing  much  from  cancer-cells. — 

27.  However  extremely  destructive  these  cancroid  ulcers  may  become,  their 
progress  is  never  found  to  be  accompanied  with  the  infiltration  of  can- 
cerous matter.  Cancroid  does  not  degenerate  more  than  any  other  morbid 
products. — 28,  Our  chemical  knowledge  is  too  incomplete  to  determine  the 
nature  of  cancroid ;  but  M.  Lebert  details  the  effects  of  numerous  reagents. 
— 29.  On  several  occasions,  the  spontaneous  but  partial  faU  of  extensive 
cancroid  of  the  penis  has  been  observed ;  and  in  one  case  successive  crops 
appeared  in  this  way  during  some  years,  and  died  away,  leaving  a  white 
cicatrix. — 30.  The  cutaneous  cancroid,  which  commences  sometimes  by  a 
little  warty  tumour,  and  sometimes  by  a  superficial  crack,  is  accompanied 
by  little  pain  during  the  first  period  of  its  growth.  The  more  diffused  it 
is  in  its  development,  the  more  is  a  serious  extension  to  be  dreaded. — 
31.  During  the  second  period,  in  which  the  increase  of  the  tumour  is  accom- 
panied by  inflammation,  the  pain  is  more  severe.  The  ulcer  takes  on  an 
eroding  form  in  the  face,  and  the  serpiginous  form  on  a  vegetating  and 
hypertrophied  base,  in  the  genital  organs.  Both  forms  are  observed  on  the 
lip. — 32.  The  extension  of  the  ulceration,  with  the  sanious  and  abundant 
suppuration,  may  lead  to  the  gradual  wasting  away  of  the  patient;  and 
when  alimentation  is  impeded  by  the  disease  attacking  the  lip,  death  may 
take  place  more  rapidly.  The  effect  of  cancroid  on  the  general  system  is 
less  injurious  than  that  of  cancer,  and  is  in  direct  relation  to  the  extent  of 
the  ulceration,  and  the  importance  of  the  organs  implicated. 

33.  The  mean  duration  of  the  cases  was  6^  years,  the  period  varying 
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mucH  according  to  the  part  attacked,  being  3f  for  the  lower  lip,  3|  for 
the  penis,  8Jf  for  the  trunk  and  limbs,  9|  for  the  vulva,  and  9^^  for  the 
&ce,  excepting  the  lower  lip. — 34.  In  regard  to  sex  there  is  no  veiy 
notable  difference;  for  among  61  cases,  31  occurred  in  men  and  30  in 
women.  Cancroid  of  the  loiver  lip  is,  however,  much  oftener  seen  in  men 
(15  out  of  18  cases);  while,  as  reguxls  the  rest  of  the  face,  female  cases  pre- 
aominate  (18  in  22). — 35.  The  most  common  age  is  between  40  and  50; 

the  eroding  ulcer  of  the  face  being  alone  found  oftenest  in  the  aged. 

36.  Cancroid  does  not  originate  in  syphilis,  and  the  supposition  of  its 
doing  so  has  arisen  from  erroneous  diagnosis.     It  is  a  disease  8ui  generis, 
capable  of  being  excited  or  aggravated  by  external  causes.     Thus,  phi- 
mosis frequently  precedes  cancroid  of  the  penis,  and  the  cancroid  of  the 
lower  lip  is  frequently  induced  by  the  use  of  short  pipes.     Although  for 
the  operation  of  external  causes  a  distinct  predisposition  is  requisite,  yet 
these  exert  much  more  influence  in  cancroid  than  in  cancer. — 37.  The 
prognosis  is  more  favourable  for  cancroid  than  for  cancer,  though  veiy 
different  from  that  of  a  benign  affection.     Cancroid  of  the  /ace  is  slowest 
in  its  progress,  especially  when  the  mucous  membranes  are  not  attacked. 
When  it  invades  the  conjunctiva,  nose,  or  mouth,  the  disease  becomes  far 
more  serious,  and  its  progress  more  rapid.     Complete  extirpation  may 
cure  it  even  then;  but  in  some  cases,   notwithstanding  every  care,   a 
recurrence  takes  place.     Even  in  cases  which  seem  incurable,  the  progress 
'is  slower  than  in  cancer,  and  its  continuance  is  often  compatible  with 
good  general  health  (except  when  the  sore  takes  on  an  unusual  size) ;  and 
it  may  be  considered  in  such  as  truly  a  local  disease,  as  is  an  atonic  and 
varicose  ulcer  of  the  leg.     The  prognosis  of  cancroid  of  the  loioer  lip  is 
more  favourable  than  b  that  of  cancer,  as  patients  are  observed  perfectly 
well  for  years  after  a  first  or  second  operation,  the  disease  not  generalizing 
itself  as  in  cancer.     Yet  relapse  is  very  frequent,  probably  because  the 
disease,  when  diffused,  has  not  been  idl   removed.     Such  relapses  are, 
however,  always  local ;  and  the  prognosis  will  probably  improve  in  pro- 
portion as  surgeons  determine  to  eradicate  all  traces  of  the  affection,  and 
abandon  superficial  treatment.     Cancroid  of  the  penis  is  in  the  same 
condition  as  regards  prognosis  as  that  of  the  lip,  while  cancroid  of  the 
vttlva  is  slower  in  its  progress ;  and  the  prognosis  of  the  disease  is  most 
favourable  when  it  affects  the  trunk  and  limbs.     By  a  variety  of  quota- 
tions from  classical  writers,  M.  Lebert  proves  that  the  difference  in  the 
prognosis  in  true  cancer  and  cancroid,  has  been  always  admitted  in  practice 
by  surgical  authorities,  although  not  stated  upon  the  distinct  grounds  he 
bimself  advances. — 38.  The  curability  of  cancroid  is  indubitable;  but  it  is 
too  often  incurable,  or  reaches  such  an  excessive  extent  as  to  render  the 
prognosis  very  un&vourable. — 39.  The  treatment  is  chiefly  local.     Early 
operation,  and  never  touching  the  disease,  save  with  the  determination  -of 
eradicating  it,  are  the  primary  indications.     Excision  must  be  performed 
in  sound  parts,  both  as  regards  surface  and  depth.     As  a  general  rule,  the 
knife  is  to  be  preferred  to  caustic — the  latter  being  especially  applicable  to 
the  eroding  ulcer  of  the  face.      Manec's  arsenical  paste   (arsenic   1^, 
cinnabar  7^,  calcined  sponge  4)  is  the  best  caustic — a  small  portion  of  the 
sore  only  being  attacked  at  a  time,  but  the  charge  returned  to  with  per- 
severance.    Severe  pain  and  erysipelas  attend  its  application;  but  thb 
18-ix.  -7 
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local  reaction  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  its  beneficent  modifying  power. 
Other  caustics  maj  be  substituted;  but  the  weak  ones  are  useless. — 
40.  The  combination  of  excision  and  caustics  will  often  effect  what  neiiher 
could  do  separately. — 41.  When  the  disease  is  too  extensire  to  hope  for  a 
cure,  palliatives,  among  which  careful  dressings,  appropriate  hygiene, 
and  opiates  are  conspicuous,  can  alone  be  resorted  to. 

Ccmcroid  of  the  Lip. — 42.  The  cancroid  affected  the  lower  lip  in  tibe 
whole  20  cases ;  while  out  of  9  cases  of  cancer  of  the  lip,  the  lower  lip 
was  affected  in  6.  Sometimes  it  manifests  itself  as  superficial  epidermic 
hypertrophy :  but  in  most  cases  the  papilln  are  afiected,  whence  it  may 
extend  to  fJl  the  deeper  structures,  as  the  muscles  and  bones. — 43.  In  7 
autopsies,  the  integrity  of  the  internal  organs,  and  of  all  parts  of  the 
economy,  beyond  the  anatomical  zone  of  the  labial  region,  was  proven. — 

44.  It  is  in  the  lower  lip  that  the  ill  effects  of  local  irritation  as  an  exciting 
cause  are  best  seen,  as  in  the  use  of  short  pipes,  scratching,  ke.,  and  alter- 
wards  in  the  employment  of  inefficient  caustics.  One-^lf  ^e  patients 
who  come  from  the  provinces,  have  only  had  the  nitrate  of  silver  applied. — 

45.  The  especially  spreading  condition  of  the  disease  when  seated  in  the 
lip,  is  favoured  by  the  great  vascularity  of  this  structure;  and  owing-  to 
this  invading  disposition,  a  germ  of  the  disease  often  exists  unsuspededly 
in  the  vicinity  of  its  complete  development. — 46.  The  mean  duration  of 
life  in  the  cases  observed,  was  3|-  years.  The  operation  had  become  neoes- 
sary  at  a  period  varying  from  6  months  to  3  years.  Durable  cures  have 
been  procured  after  one  or  more  operations,  the  patients  having  been 
watched  for  10  years  and  longer.  During  the  10  years  M.  Lebert  has 
employed  the  microscope  in  the  examination  of  tumours,  he  has  not  met 
a  single  case  of  trus  cancer y  in  which  cancer  cells  were  visible,  in  whidi  the 
cure  continued  durable.  Of  18  cases  of  cancroid  of  the  lip,  (15  men  and  3 
women,)  the  most  frequent  o^  at  which  the  disease  was  observed  was,  as  in 
cancer,  between  45  and  50,  it  being  as  seldom  met  with  after  50  as  before 
45.  —  47.  The  lip  must  be  largely  removed,  the  classic  V  incision  not 
being  too  closely  adhered  to.  The  engorged  glands  should  be  extirpated, 
as  shotdd  be  any  portion  of  the  jaw  affected.  When  the  cancroid  is 
attended  with  superficial  ulceration,  the  arsenical  paste  may  be  used, 
avoiding  applying  it  on  the  inner  side  of  the  lips.  After  the  operation, 
the  patient  should  be  desired  to  leave  off  smoking,  and  to  apply  early  In 
the  event  of  the  disease  re-appearing.  At  this  second  operation  the  surgeon 
should  apply  caustic  after  excising  all  the  salient  parts  of  the  morbid 
tissue. 

Cofneroid  of  ihs  ^oce.— 46.  Cancroid  of  the  face  {I^oli  me  iangete, 
chancrous  ulcer  of  the  face)  exhibits  still  greater  difference  from  tme 
cancer  than  cancroid  of  the  lips  does.  It  especially  attacks  the  nose  and 
eyelids  ;  and  while  in  (his  last  it  often  assumes  a  papillary  and  epidermic 
form,  the  deep  ulcer  is  oftener  observed  on  the  nose.  In  all  cases  the 
disease  commences  by  a  warty  tumour,  which  is  followed,  first  by  excoria- 
tion, and  then  (perhaps  after  many  years)  by  ulceration,  which  may  reach 
a  large  size  without  inducing  much  pain,  or  sensibly  damaging  tiie  health. 
It  is  not  propagated  to  neighbouring  structures,  and  is  a  more  local  disease 
than  is  the  cancroid  of  the  lip. — 49.  Its  progress  is  very  ehw,  so  that 
patients  usually  die  of  other  affections  or  complications  ;  and  it  is  susoep- 
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tible  of  core.  The  mean  duration  of  18  cases  was  9^  yean,  the  period 
extending  from  18  to  33  years.  In  one-half  of  21  cases,  in  which  the  age 
was  noted,  this  was  above  65 ;  the  mean  age  being  62^,  It  especially 
attacks /emalee;  as,  of  22  cases,  18  were  women,  and  only  4  men.  The 
prognosis  is  more  favourable  than  in  cancer  of  the  lip,  as  the  disease  is 
more  localized  and  is  slower  in  progress  ;  and  even  when  not  operated 
upon,  it  is  consistent  with  prolonged  life. — 1>0.  The  disease  must  be  ener- 
getically attacked  by  excision  and  repeated  deep  applications  of  caustic. 

Cancroid  of  the  Penis. — 51.  Two-thirds  of  the  oases  of  reputed  cases 
of  cancer  of  the  penis  that  have  come  under  M.  Lebert's  notice,  have  proved 
to  be  cases  of  cancroid.  The  frequency  of  phimosis  acting  as  a  prodis- 
pNOstng  cause,  is  a  point  in  which  it  differs  from  cancer. — 52,  The  ulcera- 
tion which  snceeeds  to  the  hypertrophied  papilleB  is  usually  serpiginous, 
and  the  disease  may  extend  to  the  corpus  cavemosum  and  inguinal 
glands,  whidi,  too,  may  become  ulcerated.  In  autopsies  no  infiltration  of 
the  economy  beyond  these  glands  is  discovered;  the  results  of  4  such 
being  adduced  by  M.  Lebert  in  proof. — ^53.  The  progress  of  cancroid  is 
slower  than  that  of  cancer  of  the  penis.  It  has  continued  from  15  months 
to  3  years  ;  and  in  3  out  of  9  cases  it  was  observed  at  an  earlier  age  than 
other  forms  of  cancroid — ^viz.,  prior  to  40.  The  true  duration  of  the 
disease  may  be  hidden  by  the  phimosis ;  and  assistance  is  often  not  sought 
mitil  an  advanced  period.  By  prompt  operations,  cures  have  been 
obtained ;  but  when  these  are  resorted  to  late,  relapse  is  frequent.  Except 
in  very  superficial  forms,  excision  should  be  resorted  to. 

Cancroid  of  the  Scrotum, — 54.  M.  Lebert  has  never  seen  this  disease 
attacking  the  scrotum ;  and  he  refers  to  the  English  writers  for  an  account 
of  the  chimney-sweep's  cancer.  Bennett's  observations  upon  this  confirm 
his  opinion  of  its  cancroid  nature,  although  in  some  cases  it  may  consist 
of  true  cancer.  He  considers  the  asserted  agency  of  the  soot  as  highly 
problematical. 

Cancroid  of  the  Vtdva, — 55.  This  is  usually  vegetating  and  h3rpertro> 
phtc,  and  rarely  puts  on  the  form  of  eroding  ulcer.  Commencing  in  the 
labium,  it  may  involve  the  whole  vulvo-anal  region;  and  it  has  usually 
been  mistaken  for  syphilia — 56.  Its  progress  is  usually  very  slow, 
varying  from  3  to  2Q  years  in  the  4  cases  observed ;  and  it  is  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  during  the  first  half  of  life,  than  during  the  second. 
If  not  operated  upon  betimes,  the  prognosis  is  very  unfavourable. 

Cancroid  of  the  Trunk  and  Limbs. — 57.  The  back  of  the  hand  and  the 
heel  are  the  sites  of  predilection  ;  and  this  form  is  found  especially  in  old 
persons^  so  that  the  mean  age  in  10  cases  was  60  j-.  No  example  of  glan- 
dular engorgement  was  observed  among  them.  The  progress  is  usually 
very  slow;  and  where  this  has  not  been  the  case,  it  has  often  been  due  to 
local  irritation.  The  general  health  is  usually  unaffected.  Amputation 
has  frequently  been  performed  with  success  in  cancroid  of  the  limbs. 

JBpithelial  Cancroid  Tumowrs  <^  Mtufons  Memhranee.-^^S,  These  are 
often  observed  at  the  cervix  uteri  and  surfiEice  of  the  tongue.  Sometimes 
they  assume  the  vegetating  epidermic,  at  others  the  eroding  ulcerated 
form,  and  in  some  cases  a  combination  of  the  two.  Cancroid  of  the  tongue 
may  infect  the  lymphatic  glands.  Cancroid  eroding  ulcer,  frequently 
mistaken  for  cancer^  is  not  rare  in  the  digestive  canal,  espedally  th^ 
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stomach. — 59.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  epitbelud  tmnonuB  are  sometimes 
found  in  serous  membranes,  everywhere,  in  fact,  where  epitheliam  prevailB. 
M.  Lebert  has  found  several  small  tumours  at  the  inner  surface  of  the 
arachnoid,  consisting  entirely  of  epithelial  cells  ;  and  M.  Bobin  has 
observed  a  similar  appearance  at  the  inner  sur&oe  of  the  veins  of  a  horse. 

Keloid  Tumours. — 60.  Keloid  bears  some  relationship  to  cancroid,  and 
especially  in  its  disposition  to  local  reproduction  after  operation.  It  is 
constituted  of  one  or  more  projecting  tumours  of  the  skin,  which  may  arise 
spontaneously,  or  become  developed  in  cicatrices;  and  even  when  it  oocotb 
spontaneously,  it  is  reproduced  with  astonishing  facility,  and  this  in  the 
cicatrices  which  have  succeeded  to  its  extirpation.  From  this  disposition 
to  local  as  distinguished  from  constitutional  reproduction,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  link  of  the  chain  connecting  the  different  forms  of  cancroid. 
Microscopically  examined,  there  are  no  other  elements  than  hypertrophied 
dermis  found.  The  dense  white  tissue  presents  no  cancer-cell,  and  it  is 
usually  composed  of  a  mixture  of  fibrous  andfibro-plastic  elements  in  every 
degree  of  development.  The  juice  pressed  out  of  it  is  transparent,  and 
exhibits  only  the  cells,  nuclei,  and  fusiform  bodies  proper  to  the  tissue. 
When  the  juice  and  the  amorphous  uniting  material  are  abundant,  the 
tumour  may  take  on  a  gelatiniform  or  fibro-colloid  appearance,  that  has  been 
mistaken  for  oolloid  cancer. 

Besides  the  Essays  in  this  volume  that  are  here  analysed,  there  are  other 
papers  which  do  not  seem,  to  us  to  call  for  more  than  an  enumeration. 
These  are,  a  case  of  Urethroplasty,  by  M.  Bioord  ;  a  case  of  Fibrous  Tumour 
of  the  Breast,  by  M.  H.  Larrey  ;  two  cases  of  Hydatid  Cysts  within  the 
Cavity  of  the  Abdomen,  by  M.  Gk)yrand,  (one  of  these  being  a  hydatid 
cyst  of  the  liver  discharged  by  tJie  bronchial  and  digestive  passages, 
and  the  other  an  enormous  acephalocyst  of  the  spleen,  which  was  opened 
externally) ;  a  case  of  Lachrymal  Tumour,  by  M.  Auzias-Turenne ;  and  a 
case  of  Besection  of  the  Superior  Maxilla,  by  M.  Miohon,  in  which  the 
palatine  vault  and  alveolar  margin  were  preserved,  and  a  large  osseous 
tumour  was  removed  from  the  maxillary  sinus.  This  case,  regarded  by  the 
author  as  unique,  in  consequence  of  the  large  amount  of  the  important 
structures  he  was  enabled  to  leave  behind,  is  very  interesting,  and  reported 
in  great  detail;  but  it  cannot  be  rendered  intelligible  by  abridgment. 


Abt.  V, 

A  History  of  Epidemic  Pestilences  from  tJis  Earliest  Ages,  1495  t/ears 
before  the  Birth  of  ou/r  Stwiour,  to  1848,  with  Researches  into  their 
Nature,  Causes,  a/nd  Prophylaxis.  By  Edward  Bascome,  M.D. — 
LoTuhn,  1851.     8vo,  pp.  250. 

The  history  of  Pestilences  is  almost  the  history  of  the  world.  There 
exists  no  people  which  has  not  testified  by  common  sufferings  to  its 
common  origin,  and  has  not  proved  its  brotherhood  by  sharing  the  evils 
which  afflict  mankind.  War,  famines,  and  plagues  compose,  in  many  cases, 
the  dreary  record  of  national  life.  The  historian  of  pestilences  should, 
therefore,  know  all  countries,  and  should  read  all  languages.    To  so  great  a 
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theme  he  must  hring  the  energy  of  a  settled  purpose,  and  the  labour  of  a 
life  of  thought.  Without  a  great  capacity  and  a  firm  resolve,  he  had 
better  not  meddle  with  a  subject  so  impracticable  and  so  vast.  It  is  not 
every  one  who  has  strength  enough  to  scale  the  Andes,  or  nerve  to 
measure  calmly  the  vast  height  of  threatening  avalanches. 

The  histoiy  of  pestilences  should  not  be  a  barren  catalogue  of  diseases 
and  their  dates.  The  subject  loses  both  interest  and  utility,  if  the  only 
point  of  view  is  the  chronological  one.  It  may  make  men  sadder,  merely 
to  learn  how  often  their  race  has  been  afflicted,  but  it  can  scarcely  make 
them  wiser.  It  gives  them  no  insight  into  the  past,  and  promises  them 
no  guidance  for  the  future. 

The  great  writers  on  pestilences  have  considered  their  subject  on 
various  sides.  Some,  as  Noah  Webster  or  Schnurrer,  have  curiously  sought 
out  the  great  physical  phenomena,  as  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  comets, 
Cunines,  floods,  dec.,  which  may  have  been  coincident  with  plagues.  The  object 
has  been,  to  see  whether  from  frequent  coincidence  it  could  be  proved  that 
these  pestilences  had  any  connexion  with  the  grand  aberrations  of  nature. 
Others  again,  of  whom  Hecker  may  be  cited  as  the  greatest  instance,  have 
endeavoured,  by  investigation  into  the  habits  and  customs  of  a  nation,  and 
into  the  physical  circumstances  among  which  it  dwelt,  to  trace  Uie  possible 
influences  thence  exerted  over  diseases.  Or,  rising  to  the  highest  point  of 
view,  other  writers  have  endeavoured,  from  a  consideration  of  every  cir- 
cumstance, from  noting  the  vast  changes  of  the  physical  world,  and  the 
apparently  minute  incidents  which  diversify  man's  private  life,  from  the 
changes  of  empires  and  the  migration  of  nations,  from  the  shifting  of 
customs  and  the  versatilities  of  fashions,  to  deduce  by  strict  analysis  the 
genesis  and  spread  of  pestilences.  Mysterious  and  inscrutable  as  they 
seem  at  first,  who  can  doubt  but  that  the  key  of  the  secret  really  can  be 
found,  and  that  epidemics  are  but  the  hieroglyphics  which  abstruse  and 
hidden,  but  yet  discoverable  causes  have  stamped  upon  the  earth. 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us  has  not,  we  think,  done  justice  either 
to  his  subject  or  himself.  It  is  almost  ludicrous  to  find  the  record  of 
epidemics  from  the  earliest  times,  in  a  small  thin  volume,  with  good  broad 
print.  The  information  is  as  meagre  as  the  volume.  Neither  as  a  chro- 
nological record,  nor  as  a  comparison  of  physical  changes  or  of  national 
condition  with  epidemics,  nor  as  a  foundation  for  a  searching  induction 
and  generalization,  can  we  praise  Dr.  Bascome*s  book.  His  final  chapters 
are,  to  our  minds,  especially  distasteful;  and  with  the  exception  of  some 
general  truths,  there  are  few  sentences  with  which  we  can  feel  perfectly 
satisfied.  Yet  the  book  bears  abundant  evidence  that  its  author  is  a  man  of 
no  little  ability  and  of  much  learning,  and  that,  if  he  had  bestowed  more 
time  on  his  subject,  he  could  not  but  have  produced  a  work  which  would 
have  been  an  honour  to  our  national  literature. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  183  pages  are  occupied 
with  an  enumeration  of  the  various  epidemics,  and  short  notices  of  the 
different  attendant  circumstances.  This  part  is  imperfect  and  sketdiy; 
and  although  authorities  are  cited,  no  reference  is  made  to  their  works, 
and  we  are  uncertain  whether  the  quotations  are  from  the  originals  or 
from  copiers.  Almost  at  random  we  shall  select  some  passages  for 
comment,  which  will  prove  that  we  have  not  spoken  too  harshly  of 
Dr.  Bascome*s  carelessness. 
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At  page  3,  Dr.  Bascome  cites  from  Plutarch  the  occurrence  of  a  pesti- 
lence at  Rome  in  the  year  790  b.c.  He  has  not  given  the  reference  to 
Plutarch,  hut  the  date  must  he  a  misprint,  or  a  miscalculation.  Rome 
was  not  built  till  the  year  752  or  754  B.C.,  most  probably  at  the  latter 
period;  and  the  first  pest  mentioned  by  Plutarch  occurred  in  the  year 
738  B.C.  The  next  recorded  pestilence  at  Rome,  in  the  days  of  Tullos 
Hostilius,  is  given  by  Dr.  Bascome  as  in  the  year  694  B.C.,  the  real  date 
being  645  B.C.  At  page  6,  he  speaks  of  the  pest  at  Athens  as  occurring 
435  B.C.  The  exact  date  was  in  the  second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  either  in  the  year  430  or  431  B.a,  and  321  or  322  years  after  the 
building  of  Rome.  It  happens  that  in  this  case  the  date  is  of  material 
importance,  as  otherwise  the  fact  is  lost,  that  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Athenian  pest  coincided  exactly  with  the  period  when  apparently  the 
same  disease  was  at  its  height  in  Rome. 

At  page  9  and  10,  several  pestilences  of  the  fourth  century  B.G.  are 
recorded,  but  our  chronology  differs  so  much  from  Dr.  Baseome's,  that  we 
recognise  them  with  some  difficulty.  He  omits,  however,  all  notice  of  a 
disease  which  prevailed  at  Rome,  420  B.C.,  and  was  almost  universal,  but 
attended  with  scarcely  any  mortality,  and  which  has  been  conjectured  to 
have  been  influenza.  Nor  does  he  mention  the  widespread  disease,  which 
some  commentators  have  put  down  also  as  influenza, — and  which,  if  so, 
was  the  first  known  attack, — which  had  prevailed  five  years  before  (415  B.C.) 
among  the  Athenian  army  in  Sicily. 

We  also  read — "  Annis  393  and  383  B  c,  the  armies  of  Gaul  and  Rome 
were  afflicted  with  sore  pestilence.*'  (p.  9.)  Here  is  a  singular  confusion. 
The  Gauls,  after  taking  Rome,  and  while  besieging  the  Capitol^  were 
attacked  in  the  former  year  with  a  most  mortal  plc^e,  but  the  plague  of 
383  B.C.  had  nothing  to  do  with  them.  It  broke  out  most  suddenly  at 
Rome,  without  known  cause,  and  lasted  for  some  years.  In  the  same  pag^ 
the  great  plague  of  Rome,  when  Quintus  Curtius  leaped  into  the  chasm, 
is  erroneously  put  down  as  occurring  in  the  year  366  B.C.,  whereas  it  com- 
menced the  year  before.  This  is  a  trifling  error,  but  in  the  next  page  is 
a  mistake  so  grave,  that  if  it  existed  only  by  itself,  we  should  from  that 
circumstance  doubt  Dr.  Bascome's  accuracy.  He  writes — "Annis  332, 
296,  and  291  b.c.,  Rome  was  again  visited  by  pestilence,  which  was  parti- 
cularly fatal  to  breeding  women  and  breeding  cattle.  A  similar  visitation 
affected  Rome  anno  272  b.c.**  (p.  10.)  Now  so  far  was  the  remarkable 
pestilence  of  331  (not  332)  b.c.  from  affecting  women,  that  it  attacked 
men  almost  entirely;  and  this  peculiarity  so  terrified  them  that  they 
accused  the  women  of  causing  the  plague,  and  370  matrons  were  tried  for 
sorcery  and  put  to  death.  It  was  fifty-five  years  after  this  (276,  not 
272  B.C.)  that  the  plague  occurred  which  attacked  women  and  beasts,  and 
produced  so  many  abortions  that  the  Romans  thought  both  men  and 
domestic  beasts  were  about  to  perish.  To  confound  two  such  remarkable 
incidents  in  a  common  description,  is  indeed  to  make  an  "  olla  podrida" 
of  history. 

We  observe  also  that  the  diseases  which  ravaged  the  armies  of  Alexand^ 
(about  322  b.  c.)  are  altogether  passed  over,  although  several  very  interest- 
ing points  should  have  been  noticed,  suoh  as  the  tetanus  which  so  afflicted 
then)  in  Bactria,  and  the  cutaneous  disease  which  broke  out  on  the  banks 
of  the  Indus,  and  which,  it  has  been  supposed,  was  small-pox. 
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Bat  let  us  take  a  description  of  one  of  these  plagues.    Most  of  tKem  are 
60  briefly  referred  to,  that  we  might  as  well  have  remained  altogether  in 
ignorance.     But  one  plague  we  might  have  expected  that  Dr.  Bascome  would 
have  detailed  more  perfectly.     Has  any  one  ever  written  on  Pestilences,  and 
not  paused  to  quote  at  length  that  marvellous  description  of  the  Athenian 
pest,  which  Thucydides,  himself  a  sufferer,  has  pictured  with  the  strength 
and  colours  of  immortal  genius  1    Dr.  Bascome  dismisses  it  in  a  page  and  a 
half,  and  the  description  of  the  actual  disease  occupies  only  twenty-eight 
lines,  and  is  said  to  be  drawn,  not  only  from  Thucydides,  but  from  Lucretius, 
who  250  years  subsequently  gave  a  poetical  description  of  it,  all  the  main 
features  of  which  were  taken  from  Thucydides !     Dr.  Bascome  says,  that 
"  the  pestilence  broke  out  at  Athens  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  Athenian 
territory  were  crowded  together  into  the  city  to  avoid  the  ravages  of  the 
Lacedemonians."  (p.  7.)     He  does  not  tell  us,  what  is  much  more  to  the 
point,  that  the  pestilence  had  ravaged   Ethiopia,  Lybia,    Egypt,  many 
parts  of  Persia  and  Italy,  and  afterwards  Lemnos  ;  that  it  commenced  first 
in  the  harbours  of  the  PirsBus,  to  which  it  might  have  been  brought  by 
Egyptian  ships;   and  that,  although  it  was  probably  aggravated  by  the 
crowded  state  of  the  city,  it  did  not  arise,  as  has  been  too  frequently  stated, 
after  Diodorus  Siculus,  from  the  pressure  of  the  siege,  as,  apart  from  other 
evidence,  the  invaders  only  remained  forty  days  in  the  Athenian  territory, 
and  then,  terrified  at  the  reports  of  the  disease,  retreated.     The  description 
given  of  the  disease  by  Dr.  Bascome  would  rend  the  heart  of  an  historian. 
We  find  no  mention  of  the  blood-red  tongue,  of  the  burning  at  the  chest, 
and  heavy  cough ;  of  the  g^reat  pain  in  the  stomach  which  often  accompa- 
nied the  bilious  vomiting;  of  the  frightful  cramp  which  attended  the  hic- 
cup;  of  the  reddish  hue  of  the  skin  without  marked  heat,  of  the  continual 
restlessness ;  and  of  the  remarkable  sequelae — ^viz.,  gangrene  of  the  genitals,* 
or  of  the  hands  and  feet,  destruction  of  the  eyes,  or  the  impairment  of  the 
memory  which  often  lasted  for  so  long  a  time  afterwards.     Thucydides 
abo  mentions  that  the  disease  attacked  only  once — a  very  important  point, 
which  every  author  who  has  quoted  the  historian  has  noted.     As  to  the 
symptoms  which  he  has  noted.  Dr.  Bascome  does  not  touch  them  forcibly 
enough  ;  he  speaks  of  "  insatiable  thirst,''  but  Thucydides,  to  give  a  lively 
idea  of  the  torment  of  the  thirst,  says,  that  the  sick  lay  by  the  fountains, 
and,  if  not  watched,  plunged  in.     The  violent  fever  is  spoken  of;  but 
the  description  of  the  way  in  which  the  sick  threw  off  all  clothing  and 
lay  naked  on  the  earth,  is  a  mode  of  illustration  which  he  might  well  have 
adopted.     The  diarrhoea  is  mentioned ;  but  it  is  not  stated  that  it  was 
liable  to  come  on  after  the  seventh  and  ninth  days,  and  killed  many, 
although  Thucydides  remarks  that  it  was  sometimes  critical. 

In  describing  this  pestilence  also,  Dr.  Bascome  has  omitted  all  the 
attendant  circumstances  which,  in  the  pages  of  Thucydides,  give  so 
vivid  an  impression  of  the  horrors  of  the  time.  The  dread  of  the  disease, 
the  fear  of  contagion,  the  unattended  sick,  the  careless  burying  of  the  dead, 
the  crowding  of  the  temples  with  corpses,  wild  beasts  and  birds  shunning 
the  dead  bodies  or  dying  if  they  eat  of  them,  the  loosening  of  moralityi 

•  Ampatation  of  the  penis  wu  apparentlf  performed— 

••  Viyebent  ferro  pdTakl  parte  TirUi.*' 

LVCBKTIVS. 
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since  men  deemed  that  Destiny  was  accompliabed,  and  that  they  all  nraat 
die,  and  therefore  passed  in  gensual  joys  their  few  remaining  hours, — all 
these  and  other  points  Dr.  Bascome  deems  of  no  value,  although  without 
such  description  half  the  reality  of  the  picture  must  be  lost. 

Finally,  Dr.  Bascome  very  cavalierly  remarks  that  the  symptoms  were 
"  analogous  to  those  of  the  bilious  remittent  and  yellow  fever  of  Am^ics 
and  the  West  Indies.**  (p.  8.)  We  do  not  object  to  this  opinion,  which  has 
received  the  support  of  Copland;  but  other  hypotheses  should  at  least 
have  been  mentioned.  Thus  the  comparison  of  it  with  the  **  Ignis  Sacer,'* 
which  prevailed  so  extensively  from  the  third  to  the  eleventh  centuries,  or 
with  the  epidemic  fever  which  ravaged  Hungary  in  1566,  and  with  oth^ 
diseases  of  the  middle  ages,  brings  out  as  many  points  of  resemblance  as 
that  with  yellow  fever. 

Let  us,  however,  leave  the  Athenian  plague,  and  take  up  some  other 
portion  of  the  book.     The  description  of  the  diseases  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  especially  those  of  the  fourteenth  century,  would  test  the  power  of  any 
one.     Yet,  in  some  measure,  the  path  has  been  cleared.     Heckei^s  magni- 
ficent work  on  the  "  Black  Death,**  would  at  any  rate  so  far  save  a  writer  on 
the  history  of  pestilences,  all  trouble  but  that  of  condensation.     But  singu- 
larly enough,  though  Dr.  Bascome  quotes  Heck^,  and  uses  the  term  ''Black 
Death,**  in  one  place  (p.  50),  the  grand  features  of  the  disease,  its  course,  and 
principal  symptoms,  are  so  vaguely  described,  that  we  venture  to  say  that  no 
one,  from  perusing  the  account,  would  have  the  remotest  conception  of  the 
actual  extent  of  our  knowledge  on  the  point.    So,  also,  after  his  description 
of  the  pestilential  years  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  he  passes  on 
to  describe,  after  Hecker,  the  dancing  mania  which  immediately  succeeded. 
Although  he  had  got  the  dates  before  him,  he  post-dates  the  conmience- 
ment  of  the  great  epidemic  which  was  ushered  in  by  the  wild  orgies  of  St» 
John*s  Day,  by  at  least  twenty-four  years.     He  says  it  was  evidently  the 
"  chorea*'  of  the  present  day,  to  which  notion  he  has  been  led  probably  by 
one  of  the  terms  given  to  the  dancing  mania  (viz., ''  St.  Vitns's  dance," 
because   it  was    cured  by  invocations  to  St.  Vitus),  and  which   term, 
lasting  beyond  the  disease  for  which  it  was  at  first  used,  was  applied  by 
later  medical  writers  to  a  disease  which  they  fancied  somewhat  resembled 
the  dancing  plague.     Another  instance  of  singular  oversight  and  careless- 
ness occurs  in  this  page  (p.  •')6).     After  stating  that  the  dancing  mania 
began  in  1374,  he  writes,  "  the  disease  also  prevailed  in  France,  and  the 
sufferers  were  called  '  convulsionnaires.*  *'     The  enormous  anachronism  of 
nearly  400  years  is  thus  committed,  since  the  sect  of  the  convulsionnaires 
arose  from  the  repeated  miracles  performed  in  Paris  at  the  tomb  of  the 
Jansenist  Paris,  who  died  in  1724,*  and  the  miraculous  powers  of  whose 
ashes  were  not  discovered  till  six  or  seven  years  afterwards.     The  '  con- 
vulsionnaires *  have  indeed  an  intimate  medioBil  connexion  with  the  dancers 
of  St.  John,  as  in  both  cases  it  was  a  disease  engendered  by  superstition, 
fraud,  imitation,  and  communicated  impulse,t  but  there  is  no  other  con- 
nexion between  them. 

If,  leaving  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Bascome's  book,  we  pass  to  the  second, 

*  We  quote  the  dmte  from  memoiy,  but  we  are  rigrbt  within  a  jrear  or  two. 
t  We  hare  used  this  term  in  the  tame  aenae  aa  that  of  '*  ao^geative  idea,"  wfaidi  haa  been  lately 
employed. 
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on  ihe  nature,  causes,  and  prophylaxis  of  epidemics,  we  find  ourselves 
equally  at  issue  with  him.  Here,  however,  we  are  dealing  with  matters  of 
opinion,  and  Dr.  Bascome  may  think  his  dictum  as  good  as  ours.  But  we 
cannot  beUeve  that  many  English  practitioners  hold  opinions  so  vague  and 
unsatisfactory.  The  "  nature  and  causes  of  epidemic  pestilences'*  is  the 
title  of  the  opening  chapter  of  this  part;  but  after  an  attentive  considera- 
tion of  it,  we  are  quite  unable  to  say  what  Dr.  Bascome's  meaning  may  be. 
But,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out,  he  considers  that  the  usual  distinctions  between 
various  epidemic  diseases,  such  as  yellow  fever,  cholera,  &c.,  are  erroneous, 
and  that  all  these  presumed  separate  affections  should  be  classed  under  the 
one  head  of  "  pestilence.*' 

"We  now  hear,"  writes  Dr.  Bascome,  "pestilence  called  plague  in  Egypt, 
yellow  fever  in  America  and  elsewhere,  bilious  remittent  and  intermittent,  andalso 
yellow  fever  in  the  West  Indies,  and  typhus  or  nervous  fever  in  Great  Britain ; 
we  read  also  of  the  same  epidemics,  which  the  ancients  called  pimples,  pustules, 
apostunes,  and  gangrenous  sores,  now  being  called  distinct  and  confluent  small- 
pox, carbuncles,  &c.*'  (p.  188.) 

But  Dr.  Bascome  would  not  only  call  them  by  their  old  names,  (if  old 
they  are,  for  we  never  heard  before  of  an  epidemic  of  pimples,)  but 
evidently  thinks  that  the  distinctions  implied  by  the  several  names  are 
worse  than  useless.  He  speaks  "  of  the  wisdom  and  superiority  of  the 
arrangements  of  our  predecessors,  when  compared  with  the  confusion  and 
more  than  uselessness  of  many  of  the  nosological  distinctions  and  classifica- 
tions made  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates."  (p.  186.)  And  then  just 
afterwards  we  have  an  instance  of  the  '*  superior  arrangements"  he  alludes 
to,  since  he  tells  us  (though  where  he  got  the  information  from  he  does 
not  say)  that  the  ancients  "  classed  all  pestilential  epidemic  distempers 
under  one  general  head  or  term — ^viz.,  pestilence,  plague,  or  fever; 
under  the  head  of  consumption  they  noted  aJl  chronic  diseases;  and  boils, 
scabs,  pustules,  blotches,  carbuncles,  &c,,  were  included  under  that  of  skin 
diseases."  (p.  187.) 

If  the  distinguishing  and  essential  point  about  a  disease  is  simply  the 
fact  that  it  affects  many  persons  at  once,  then  we  believe  that  Dr.  Bas- 
come b  right  in  putting  yellow  fever,  ague,  typhus,  cholera,  and  bubo-plague, 
&C9  under  one  head ;  but  if  the  characters  of  a  disease  are  to  be  drawn,  and 
if  differences  in  causes  are  to  be  inferred,  from  the  several  constant  effects 
produced  on  the  human  frame,  then  we  need  not  say  that  Dr.  Bascome's 
heterogenous  classification  appears  the  most  singular  jimible  of  causes  and 
effects  which  can  be  conceived.  This  notion  is  not,  however,  a  new  one. 
It  has  been  argued  by  several  speculative  writers,  that  the  several  forms  of 
disease  (which  are  generally  considered  as  so  many  entities  with  specific 
peculianties  of  origin,  progress,  and  manifestation)  are  merely  various 
forms  of  the  same  vague  general  disease,  which  presents  itself  now  in  one, 
and  now  in  another  shape.  This  opinion  has  never  made  progress,  and 
probably  never  will,  for  it  is  contradicted  by  the  first  steps  of  inquiry,  and 
can  only  be  maintained  by  the  most  flagrant  disregard  of  elementary  facts. 

In  the  next  chapter,  on  the  "  causes  of  epidemic  pestilences,"  epidemic 
diseases  are  attributed  to  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  such  variations  of  tem- 
perature and  of  electrical  conditions  acting  upon  bodies  predisposed  to 
disease  from  defective  sanitary  conditions,  sudi  as  want  of  light,  impure 
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air,  a  scanty  diet,  and  the  ''  irregular  and  artificial  life  of  man  in  a  state  of 
civilization."  Dr.  Bascome  puts  aside  at  once  any  notion  of  a  specific 
material  cause,  even  in  the  case  of  marsh  diseases.  To  the  obvious  objec- 
tions that  epidemic  diseases,  as  we  see  them,  do  not  glide  into  each  other, 
but  are  always  distinct  and  easily  distinguishable,  and  have  been  proved  to 
have  been  so  in  some  cases  for  many  centuries.  Dr.  Bascome  must,  we 
presume,  believe  that  he  has  already  sufficiently  replied  by  anticipation, 
when  he  made  the  assumption  of  the  unity  of  "  pestilence."  To  tbe  next 
argument,  which  at  once  arises,  that  a  specific  material  cause  must  be 
assumed  for  many  epidemic  diseases,  because  they  are  obviously  trans- 
mitted from  diseased  persons  to  those  near  them.  Dr.  Bascome  replies  by 
making  a  series  of  assumptions,  which  are  either  expressed  openly,  or 
which  naturally  flow  from  the  premises,  and  which  we  may  express  as 
follows. 

It  cannot,  of  course,  be  denied  that  some  diseases,  such  as  small-pox, 
beiug  incontestab]y  propagated  by  contagion,  must  have  a  material  and 
specific  cause,  capable  of  transference;  but  Dr.  Bascome  separates  all  such 
contagious  diseases  from  epidemics,  although  why  this  title  should  be 
denied  to  them  we  cannot  understand.  He  then  denies  that  the  remaining 
diseases  which  compose  his  class  of  epidemics,  or  rather  make  less  his 
conglomerate  of  ''pestilence,'*  such  as  cholera,  yellow  fever,  influenisa, 
continued  fever,  intermittents  and  remittents,  are  ever  contagious.  The 
argument  on  which  he  rests  a  conclusion  so  contradicted  by  facts,  and 
especially  by  recent  accurate  investigations,  is  of  a  description  whidi, 
without  ofience,  we  must  take  leave  to  call  flimsy.  Seven  pages  dismiss 
the  question,  and  several  of  these  have  really  no  bearing  on  the  point.  As  a 
specimen  of  this  argument,  we  may  quote  one  page  out  of  the  seven,  which 
contains  what  Dr.  Bascome  evidently  thinks  the  strength  of  his  position. 

"  But  that  which  I  would  urge  in  support  of  the  non-contagiousness  of  epi- 
demic pestilences,  irrespective  of  every  other  authority,  is  the  remarkable  fact, 
that  in  oar  most  ancient  medical  treatise,  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus,  no 
mention  whatever  is  made  of  epidemic  diseases  being  reckoned  contagious,  although 
at  the  time  when  the  Leviticai  code  was  beinff  propounded  there  was  no  lack  of 
experience  in  ei)idemic  diseases ;  for  in  the  days  of  Moses  the  times  in  Eevpt 
were  calamitous  indeed — pestilence  and  famine  ran  riot  through  the  land.  Had 
epidemic  diseases,  then  so  common  and  lethal  in  Egypt,  been  considered  con- 
tagious, the  presumption  is,  that  they  would  have  been  enumerated  as  such  among 
those  which  were  specified  in  character — viz.,  leprosy,  scabies,  lues,*  &c. ;  ul 
when  we  observe  such  minuteness  displayed  in  the  Mosaic  ordinances  to  the  very 
freeing  of  houses  from  damp  previously  to  occupation,  we  cannot  suppose  that 

Srecautionary  directions,  as  regards  such  univeraal  and  lethal  maladies  as  epi- 
emics,  would  have  been  omitted.  With  this  remarkable  fact  before  us,  derived 
from  sacred  authority,  I  feel  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the  ground  on  which  the  idea 
of  contagion  is  at  all  entertained,  more  especially  as  we  have  the  occurrence  of 
pestilential  diseases  not  only  foretold,  but  tneir  veiy  nature  and  mode  of  produc- 
tion positively  conveyed  to  us  from  the  same  Divine  source. 

**  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  a  consumption,  and  with  a  fever,  and  with  an 
inflammation,  and  with  an  extreme  burning.  (Deut.  chap,  xxviii.)  And  it  shaU 
become  small  dust  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  shaU  be  a  boil  breaking  forth  witii 
blains  upon  man  and  upon  beast,  throughout  all  the  land  of  £^^t.  (Exod. 
chap,  ix.)    But  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  heavy  upon  them  of  Ashaod,  and  he 

»  What  is  meant  bjrluet?    Where  Is  scatatemcntioiied? 
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destroyed  them  and  smote  them  with  emerods  (violent  dysentery),  even  Ashdod 
and  the  coasts  thereof.  (1  Sam.  chap,  v.)  I  also  will  do  this  nnto  you ;  I  will 
even  appoint  over  yon  terror,  consumption,  and  the  burning  ague,  &c.  (Levit. 
chap,  xxvi.)  I  will  smite  the  inhabitants  of  this  cit^,  both  man  and  beast,  they 
shall  die  of  a  great  pestilence.  ^Jeremiah,  chap.  3ud.)  The  sun  and  the  moon 
standing  still  in  their  habitations,  tne  mountains  trembling,  the  waters  overflowing 
causing  famine  and  pestilence.  (Habakkuk,  cliap.  iii.)  Behold,  I  will  send  a  blast 
upon  faim.  (i  Kings,  chap,  xix.)  The  Lord  shall  make  the  rain  of  thv  land  powder 
and  dust.  (Deut.  ch.  xxviii.)  Thy  heaven  shall  be  brass  and  the  earth  iron.  (Ibid.) 
And  if  the  family  of  Egypt  ^  not  up,  and  come  not,  that  have  no  rain ;  there  shall 
be  the  plague,  &c.  (Zechanah,  chap,  xiv.)" — (pp.  213 — 14.) 

(Edipiis  himself  could  not  understand  how  these  extracts  are  intended 
to  bear  on  the  position  they  are  quoted  to  support.  To  us  the  whole  thing 
is  unintelligible,  and  we  can  only  consider  it  as  an  entire  misapplication 
of  scripture  truths  and  lessons. 

Dr.  Bascome  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  enter  into  the  question 
at  greater  length,  and  we  may  very  safely  follow  his  example. 

The  last  chapter  in  the  book,  the  *'  prophylaxis"  of  pestilence,  consists 
merely  of  the  well-known  sanitary  rules  as  to  the  influence  of  light,  air, 
water,  &c. 

We  have  now  finished  a  review  which  it  has  given  us  no  pleasure  to 
write,  for  we  would  much  rather,  at  any  time,  set  about  discovering  excel* 
lencies  than  defects,  and  new  truths  than  ancient  errors.  But  on  a  subject 
80  vast  and  important  as  that  of  epidemic  diseases,  if  facts  are  inaccurately 
stated,  and  inferences  illogically  drawn,  we  have  no  choice  except  to  abdi- 
cate our  critical  chair,  or  to  express  our  dissent.  We  recommend  Dr. 
Bascome,  in  all  friendliness,  to  go  again  over  the  subject ;  to  collect  his 
£Ekcts  with  more  care;  to  collate  the  accoimts  which  we  possess;  to  observe 
how  these  have  been  considered  by  the  laborious  and  thoughtful  writers 
who  have  written  on  epidemics;  and  when  he  has  got  his  materials  well 
before  him,  then,  and  not  till  then,  to  form  his  conclusions.  He  has  either 
grudged  the  immense  labour  necessary  for  this,  or  he  is  not  endowed  with  the 
fitccnracy  and  care  requisite  for  such  an  inquiry.  But  unless  he  is  prepared 
to  investigate  epidemics  with  a  perseverance  that  knows  no  lassitude,  and 
an  acuteness  that  knows  no  failure,  he  should  leave  the  subject  altogether 
alone.  He  is  evidently  a  man  of  talent;  and  we  would  hope  that  when  we 
next  meet  with  him,  he  may  have  remedied  the  defects  of  which  we  now 
complain,  and  may  give  us  something  in  which  we  may  be  able  to  agree 
as  &ankly  as  in  the  present  instance  we  have  been  compelled  to  differ. 
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1«  A  Compendium  of  ihs  Law  of  GoToner$,  with  Forma  and  PrcusHcal 
Instructions.  By  Joseph  Baker  Grdtdon,  ^Esq^  Coroner  of  Bristol. 
— London,  1850.     Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  215. 

2.  A  Practical  Compendium  of  the  Recent  Statutes,  Cases,  and  Decisions 
affecting  t/ie  Office  of  Coroner  ;  comprising  the  New  Enactments  relating 
to  the  Poor,  Police,  Registration,  General  Board  of  Health,  Removal  of 
Nuisances,  Prevention  of  Disease,  Sewers,  SfC.;  and  the  Orders  aaid 
Regulations  issued  thereunder  respectivdy.  Also  the  Laws  and  Dear 
sums  in  Relation  to  Bwrial  Clubs,  Riotous  Assemblies,  Steamr-hoat 
Navigation,  Railroad  Travelling,  Collisions,  SfC.  And  the  Eacpiosums 
of  Steam,'hoileTS,  Minxes,  annd  Gas;  and  Cases  on  Poisons ;  tmth  Pre- 
cedents of  Inquisitions  and  Practical  Forms.  By  William  Baker, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  Coroners  for  Middlesex. — London,  1851.  Fcp.  8to, 
pp.  702. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  titles  of  the  above  works  will,  at  first  sight, 
lead  some  of  our  readers  to  imagine  that  we  have  gone  &r  out  of  our 
proper  course,  in  order  to  notice  matters  which  do  not  strictly  belong  to 
the  medical  profession ;  but  we  are  quite  sure  that  a  little  reflection  will 
convince  them  that  the  duties  of  the  coroner  and  medical  practitioner  are  so 
frequently  brought  into  juxtaposition,  that  a  general  aoquuntanoe  with 
the  powers  and  functions  of  the  one,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value  to  the 
other.  That  this  is  true  in  respect  of  ourselves,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact, 
that  few  indeed  of  our  professional  brethren  are  aware  how  they  can  best 
acquit  themselves  in  the  coroner's  court;  and  hence  it  is,  that  bickerings 
and  unpleasant  altercations  are  frequently  taking  place,  not  only  between 
the  coroner  and  medical  witnesses,  but  also  among  the  medical  witnesses 
themselves.  If  it  were  necessary  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  by  the 
citation  of  actual  occurrences,  we  could  easily  do  so  by  referring  to  the 
medical  journals  of  the  last  few  months;  whereby,  it  might  be  shown  that 
the  dignity  of  the  coroner's  court  and  the  respectability  of  our  own  pro- 
fession are  both  seriously  damaged  by  the  legal  inexperience  of  those  who 
appear  therein  as  the  principal  witnesses. 

If  there  were  no  other  reason  for  undertaking  a  review  of  the  volumes 
before  us,  we  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  justified  in  noticing  them,  on 
account  of  the  principal  fact,  that  in  so  doing  we  should  be  able  to  illus- 
trate, in  a  very  general  way,  the  most  important  points  connected  with  the 
law  and  practice  of  the  coroner's  court;  but  in  addition  to  this,  there  are 
other  circumstances  which  render  these  works  acceptable  to  the  medical 
public.  Mr.  Baker's  volume,  for  example,  contains  all  the  new  enactments 
relating  to  the  poor,  police,  registration,  general  board  of  health,  removal 
of  nuisances,  prevention  of  disease,  &q.;  together  with  all  the  orders  and 
regulations  issued  thereunder  respectively.  So  that  it  is  hardly  necessary 
for  us  to  make  further  apology  for  discussing  matters,  which  are,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  medico-l^al. 

Nevertheless  it  would  be  altogether  out  of  place  were  we  to  undertake 
a  critical  examination  of  these  works;  or  even  were  we  to  follow  out  the 
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Tarions  judicial  debates  with  which  each  of  the  arguments  discussed  in 
them  is  beset;  for  such  a  duty  belongs  entirely  to  the  forensic  journalist, 
and  in  our  capacity  of  medical  reviewers,  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  those  &cts  which  relate  to  the  duties  and  power  of  the  coroner, 
in  80  far  as  they  affect  the  interests  of  the  medical  profession.  We  may, 
however,  inform  those  who  wish  to  obtain  further  instruction  on  the 
subject,  that  they  can  do  so  by  consulting  the  work  of  Mr.  Jervis,  now 
Sir  John  Jervis,  Knt.,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  '  On  the  Office  and  Duties  of  Coroner,*  and  also  that  of  Mr.  Eichard 
Clarke  Sewell,  which  is  entitled  *  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Coroners.* 
The  former  publication  appeared  as  far  back  as  the  year  1829;  and 
although  it  is  somewhat  ancient  in  respect  of  the  statutes  referred  to,  yet 
it  contains  the  basis  of  all  that  is  worth  knowing  on  the  subject  of  '^  Quest 
law."  Mr.  Sewell's  book  was  printed  at  a  much  later  period — namely,  in 
the  year  1843— and  it  has  the  advantage  of  containing  later  enactments, 
and  also  of  possessing  a  good  summary  of  the  facts  of  medical  jurispru- 
dence. Both  of  those  volumes  are  regarded  in  the  light  of  standard 
authorities;  and  hence,  says  Mr.  Grindon, ''  I  have  no  hope  o?  improving 
on  existing  publications,  except  by  adding  the  more  recent  alterations  in 
the  law,  and  offering  that  moderate  amount  of  information  which  expe- 
rience has  given  me."  His  object,  therefore,  has  been,  to  provide  a  port- 
able, as  well  as  useful  book  on  the  practioal  dviiea  of  a  coroner.  Mr.  Baker, 
also,  acknowledges  that  he  has  endeavoured,  in  compiling  his  work,  to 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  publications  already  in  print,  but 
rather  to  furnish  a  supplement  to  them,  so  that  coroners  and  others  might 
thereby  become  acquainted  with  the  new  duties  which  have  arisen  under 
recent  acts  of  parliament.  We  may  add,  moreover,  that  both  of  these 
volumes  contain  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  in  the  shape  of  pre- 
cedents, forms,  examples,  &a 

The  term  coroner^  or  coroThtUoTf  is  derived  from  corona,  on  account  of 
the  circumstance  that  the  coroner  chiefly  had  to  do  with  the  pleas  of  the 
crown.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  L  he  was  styled  coronariua,  but  in 
Magna  Chcvrta,  and  subsequent  statutes  and  law  books,  he  is  denominated 
coronajtcr^  or  custoa  placUontm  coroncd,  because  he  originally  had  the 
custody  of  the  roUs  of  the  pleas  of  the  crown.  In  Scotch  law,  before  the 
destruction  of  his  office  in  that  oountiy,  he  was  called  ''  oroumer"  and  that 
is  his  vulgar  appellation  at  the  present  time. 

The  origin  of  the  office  is  very  ancient,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  lost  in  the 
darkness  of  antiquity.  By  some  it  is  said  to  be  coeval  with  that  of  sheriff, 
and  to  have  been  ordained  with  the  latter  office,  to  keep  the  peace  when 
the  earls  gave  up  the  wardship  of  the  county;  but  this  is  doubted 
by  others,  and,  as  Jervis  says,  with  reason,  notwithstanding  the  many 
great  authorities  to  the  contrary;  for,  according  to  Sir  Edwanl  Coke,  the 
sheriff  was  more  ancient  than  the  division  of  England  into  counties  by 
King  Alfred,  and  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  in  this  country  as  an 
officer  of  the  consul,  at  which  period  we  find  no  allusion  to  any  officer 
whose  duties  corresponded  with  those  of  the  coroner.  But,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  commencement  of  the  office,  it  is  evident  that  coroners 
existed  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  for  that  king  punished  with  death  a  judge 
who  sentenced  a  party  to  suffer  death  upon  the  coroner's  record,  without 
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aUowing  the  delinquent  liberty  to  traverse.     This  officer  is  also  mentioDed 
by  Atbelstan  in  his  charter  to  Beverley.  (Jervis,  p.  2.^ 

There  are  three  kinds  of  coroners  at  present  in  existence — ^namely,  Ist, 
Those  who  are  coroners  by  vvrtu/e  of  their  office,  as,  for  example,  the  lord 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench,  who  is  supreme  coroner  over 
all  £ngland;  the  puisne  judges  of  that  court,  who  are  also  sovereign 
coroners ;  and  there  are  certain  officers  of  franchises  who  have,  by  a  similar 
right,  the  power  to  execute  this  function. — 2nd.  There  are  coroners  hy 
charter  J  commission,  or  privilege. 

"  Thus  the  mayor  of  London  is  by  charter  coroner  of  London ;  and  the  Cinque 
Ports,  from  their  great  antiquity,  have  their  own  coroner;  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  Westminster  have  their  own  coroner,  who,  by  their  appointment,  is  coroner  for 
the  city  and  hberties  of  Westminster.  So,  likewise,  the  bishop  of  Eljr  has  power 
by  charter  to  make  coroners  in  the  Isle  of  £ly;  and  in  the  Stannaries  in  Cornwall 
the  wardens  are  coroners.  The  master  of  the  Crown  Office,  or  clerk  of  the  Crown, 
is  coroner  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  has  jurisdiction  over  matters  arising  within 
the  prison  of  that  court  and  the  Marshalsea.  He  holds  his  office  by  letters  patent 
under  the  gseat  seal.  In  addition  to  which  there  are  many  exclusive  jurisdictions, 
and  coiporations  for  which  coroners  are  appointed.  But  the  two  prindpsd  juris- 
dictions over  which,  by  the  Queen's  grant,  coroners  may  be  appointed,  are  those 
of  the  Verge  and  of  the  Adnuralty."  (Jenris,  p.  4.) 

The  former  is  sometimes  styled  the  coroner  of  the  queen*8  household, 
though  his  common  designation  is  the  coroner  of  the  verge;  he  holds 
inquests  within  the  palace,  and  has  jurisdiction,  in  company  with  the 
county  coroner,  over  a  district  of  twelve  miles  around  the  court.  By  the 
statute  of  Henry  VIII.  (33,  c.  12)  this  appointment  is  settled  in  perpe- 
tuity in  the  lord  steward,  or  lord  great  master  of  the  king's  or  queen's 
household  for  the  time  being.  ^'  The  coroners  of  the  Admiralty  have  juris- 
diction in  cases  of  death  out  of  great  ships  in  the  main  streams  below  the 
bridges  near  to  the  sea,  but  the  county  coroner  has  concurrent  jurisdiction  in 
great  rivers  within  the  bodies  of  counties,  or  where  a  man  may  see  from  side 
to  side;  and  the  statute  does  not  extend  to  deaths  in  small  vessels.  In  those 
cases  the  coroner  who  is  first  at  the  inquiry  may  take  the  inquisition,  and 
the  other  has  lost  his  opportunity."  (Grindon,  p.  2.)  Finally,  there  aie 
coroners  of  boroughs  who  are  elected  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Reform  Act.  ^4th  and  5th  Will.  IV.  c.  76.) 
3rd.  There  are  coroners  by  electionj  who  hold  ofElce  under  a  statute  which 
was  passed  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  These  functionaries 
are  denominated  county  coroners ;  they  are  elected  by  the  freeholders  of 
counties,  and  have  jurisdiction  only  in  the  county  or  shire  in  whidi  they 
are  appointed. 

At  one  time  the  duties  of  the  coroner^s  office  were  vety  important,  so 
much  so,  that  no  man  was  permitted  to  hold  it  who  had  not,  at  least,  a 
knight's  degree.  In  later  times,  however,  the  authority  of  the  sheriff 
has  encroached  very  considerably  on  the  prerogative  of  the  coroner  ;  and,  to 
use  the  words  of  Jervis, 

"  We  may  now  look  in  vam  for  the  individual,  who,  in  the  quaint  language  of 
Chaucer, 

'  At  KSBlont  tber  wm  he  lord  and  tire, 
Ful  often  time  he  was  knight  of  the  thire, 
A  schreve  hadde  he  ben,  and  a  ooronour, 
Waa  no  whCT  twiche  a  worthy  vavaaoor  i* 
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for  the  office,  whether  in  consequence  of  the  mat  and  relaxation  inseparahle  from 
ancient  institutions,  or  of  the  inefficiency  of  its  officers,  has  fallen  from  its  pristine 
dignity  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  in  some  instances  incompetent  to  the 
dischaige  of  even  their  present  limited  authority."  (Jcrvis,  p.  5.) 

Sir  William  Bladcstone^  in  his  '  Commentaries  on  the  English  Law/  has 
made  a  remark  to  nearly  the  same  purpose;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  great  and  salutary  change  has  been  effected  in  the  office  of  coroner, 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  insomuch  that  it  is  now  generally  held  by 
men  whose  respectability  b  unimpeachable.  At  the  time  that  Blackstone 
wrote — ^namely,  in  the  year  1765,  it  was  a  notorious  fact,  that  the  duties 
of  coroner  were  performed  by  low,  indigent,  and  corrupt  men,  who  filled 
the  office,  not  for  the  honour  of  the  appointment,  but  merely  for  the  sake 
of  the  perquisites  which  it  gave  them.  This  circumstance  is  rather  sur- 
prising, when  we  consider  that  the  statute  of  Westminster,  which  defined 
the  high  qualifications  for  the  office,  was,  and  still  is,  unrepealed;  that 
statute  was  made  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  ILL,  and, 
although  it  did  away  with  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  knight's  degree,  yet 
it  ordained  that  the  candidate  should  have  sufficient  land  and  estate  to 
take  up  that  d^^e  in  case  he  was  required  to  do  so.  It  was  likewise 
provided,  that  none  should  fill  the  office  who  had  not  sufficient  land  in  the 
county  to  answer  all  people;  and  that  in  case  the  county  elected  an  officer 
who  was  deficient  in  this  respect,  it  was  bound  to  pay  his  fines  for  him  for 
having  appointed  an  insufficient  officer;  in  fact,  there  are  instances  of 
coroners  having  been  dismissed  from  office  on  account  of  their  poverty, 
and  their  having  entered  on  the  trade  of  a  common  merchant. 

At  one  time  the  functions  of  the  coroner  were  numerous.  Coroners 
were  mag^trates  and  conservators  of  the  king*s  peace ;  they  held  inquests 
of  death;  inquired  of  all  kind  of  felonies,  of  treasure-trove,  of  royal  fishes 
and  wrecks ;  they  recorded  appeals  of  felony ;  proclaimed  outlawry ;  executed 
process;  took  Uie  confession  and  abjuration  of  felons;  and,  in  fact,  per- 
formed most  of  the  duties  which  now  devolve  on  the  sheriff.  It  would 
appear,  indeed,  that  formerly  the  sheriff  was  an  inferior  officer,  for  it  is 
directed  in  ancient  statutes,  that  he  and  his  bailiffs  are  to  attend  upon  the 
coroner,  and  to  be  obedient  to  his  commands.  Now,  however,  the  duty  of 
the  coroner  is  so  far  reduced,  that  practically  it  is  almost  confined  to 
inquests  of  death ;  though  in  law  it  extends  to  the  following  points — 
namely,  to  hold  inquests  on  the  bodies  of  persons  dying  by  violence, 
whether  the  deaths  have  occurred  accidentally  or  otherwise;  to  inquire  into 
all  cases  of  sudden  death  which  have  happened  under  ciroumstanoes  of 
suspicion ;  and  to  hold  inquests  upon  all  persons  who  die  in  prison,  or  in 
lunatic  asylums;  to  prepare  and  make  return  of  his  inquisitions;  to  appre- 
hend persons  charged  with  murder  or  manslaughter;  and  in  the  end,  to 
bind  over  prosecutors  and  witnesses,  according  to  law,  to  appear  and  give 
evidence  in  another  court  at  the  future  trial  of  the  accused  It  is  his  duty, 
also,  to  inquire  of  treasure- trove,  and  to  make  a  return  of  the  same;  to 
inquire  of  wrecks  of  the  sea,  of  sturgeons,  and  of  whales  (royal  fishes) ;  and 
to  attach  and  let  to  mainprize  the  finders,  and  to  secure  the  findling  to 
the  queen's  use ;  to  execute  the  queen*s  writs,  in  case  of  disability  on  the 
part  of  the  sheriff;  to  pronounce  judgment  of  outlawry;  to  attend  at  the 
trial  of  prisoners  charged  upon  his  verdict;  and  to  deliver  into  court  to  the 
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proper  officers  at  the  proper  time  all  inquimtioiis  of  manslaugliter,  murder 

One  of  these  duties — namely,  the  inquest  of  death — concerns  ns  so  mate- 
rially, that  we  shall  make  a  full  inquiry  into  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
performed,  and  by  this  means  endeavour  to  solve  a  few  of  the  more 
important  questions  which  naturally  spring  out  of  it. 

Ist.  It  might  be  asked  in  wluU  cases  ore  inquests  of  death  to  he  hddf^^ 
According  to  the  statute  of  Edward  I.,  the  provisions  of  which  are 
in  operation  at  this  present  time,  it  would  appear  that  the  inquiries  of  the 
coroner  are  to  be  limited  to  the  death  of  persons  slain,  drowned,  <»r 
suddenly  dead;  but  as  this  statute  is  merely  directory,  and  in  affirmatnm 
of  the  common  law,  it  does  not  excuse  him,  or  restrain  him  from  the  per- 
formance of  any  part  of  his  duty  which  is  incidental  to  his  office  at 
common  law.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  the  coroner  should  hold 
inquests  on  the  bodies  of  all  persons  who  die  in  prison,  in  order  tiiat  the 
public  may  be  satisfied  that  such  persons  came  to  their  death  by  the 
common  course  of  nature,  and  not  "/>er  dwrs  gardJ"  ^  It  would  also  seem,'* 
says  Mr.  Grindon,  ''  that  the  same  principle  ought  to  apply  in  cases  of 
persons  dying  in  a  lunatic  asylum ;  but  it  is  not  customary  to  hold 
inquests  in  those  cases,  unless  there  be  suspicion  attached  to  them. 

A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  statutes  of  Edward  will  show  that  it 
is  the  coroner's  duty  to  inquire  into  every  case  of  death,  whidi  has  fiumt- 
fesUy  arisen  from  violence  or  unnatural  cause.     In  faet^  the  statutes  were 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  human  life,  and  of  putting  a  chedc  to 
the  then  common  crime  of  unjustifiable  homicide,  consequently  it  is  tiie 
bounden  duty  of  the  coroner  to  satisfy  the  public  mind  on  all  such  ooea- 
sions,  as  to  whether  that  violence  was  the  result  of  accident  or  design. 
There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  it  is  difficult  inmiediately  to  determine 
whether  the  death  has  been  natural  or  not.     These  are  the  cases  which 
come  under  the  denomination  of  sudden  deaith,  and  at  the  present  time  it 
is  doubtful  what  construction  ought  to  be  put  on  these  words  of  the 
statute.     The  coroner,  who  perceives  in  this  mode  of  dying  the  operatioa 
of  an  unnatural  cause,  has  ever  been  disposed  to  give  them  their  fullest 
signification,  and  to  hold  inquests  on  the  bodies  of  all  persons  ''  who  are 
suddenly  dead."     On  the  other  hand,  the  magistrate,  who  is  the  custodian 
of  the  public  purse,  sees  in  this  liberal  interpretation  of  the  words  s 
medium  of  gross  and  extravagant  expenditure;  he  therefore  endeavours  to 
abridge  the  meaning  which  the  coroner  has  given  to  them,  and  to  show, 
from  the  very  construction  of  the  act,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  and 
object  of  a  coroner's  inquiry,  that  inquests  ought  not  to  be  held  unless 
there  is  reasonable  ground  for  supposing  that  death  has  been  occasioned  by 
violent  or  unnatural  means.     This,  in  fact,  is  the  view  which  most  of  our 
legal  authorities  entertain  on  the  subject.     Jervis,  for  example,  says — 

"The  dying  suddenly  is  not  to  be  understood  of  a  fever,  apoplexy,  or  other 
visitations  of  6od,  and  coroners  ought  not  in  such  cases,  or  in  any  case,  to  intrude 
themselves  into  private  families  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  inquiry,  but  should 
wait  until  they  are  sent  for  by  the  peace-officers  of  the  place,  to  whom  it  is  the  duty 
of  those  in  whose  houses  violent  or  unnatural  deaths  occur,  to  make  immediate 
communication  whilst  the  body  is  fresh,  and,  if  possible,  whilst  it  remains  in  the 
same  situation  as  when  the  person  died.    But,  under  whatever  circumBtancea,  this 
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authority  must  be  exercised  within  the  limits  of  a  sound  discretion ;  and  unless 
there  be  reasonable  ground  of  suspicion  that  the  party  came  to  his  death  by  violent 
or  unnatural  means,  there  is  no  occasion,  except  in  the  case  of  a  person  dying  in 
Jail,  for  the  interference  of  the  coroner.  In  fact,  coroners  have  on  several  occa- 
sions been  censured  by  the  court  of  King's  Bench  for  holding  repeated  and  unne- 
cessary inquests,  for  the  sake  of  enhancing  their  fees,  where  there  was  no  reason* 
able  probability  that  the  deaths  occurred  from  violence  or  unnatural  causes." 
(Jervis,  p.  24.) 

In  the  case  of  The  King  y.  the  Justices  of  KevU,  where  a  mandamus  was 
applied  for  to  allow  an  item  in  the  coroner's  account,  the  chief-justice, 
Lord  EUenborough,  not  only  refused  the  application,  but  said,  ''  There 
are  many  instances  of  coroners  having  exercised  their  office  in  the  most 
vexatious  and  oppressive  manner,  by  obtruding  themselves  into  private 
families,  to  their  great  annoyance  and  discomfort,  without  there  being  any 
pretence  whatever  of  the  deceased  having  died  otherwise  than  a  natural 
death,  which  proceedings  are  highly  illegal."  Acting  upon  this  and  other 
subsequent  decisions  of  a  like  character,  the  magistrates  of  counties  have 
refused  to  allow  the  coroner's  expenses  in  all  cases  where  there  was  not 
sufficient  ground  for  believing  that  deaths  had  resulted  from  unnatural 
causes;  and  we  perceive,  by  the  report  of  a  special  committee  appointed 
by  the  Middlesex  magistrates,  in  the  month  of  October,  1850,  to  inquire 
into  the  duties  and  remuneration  of  coroners,  that  the  justices  have  actually 
gone  so  far  as  to  demand  the  particulars  of  the  preliminary  information  on 
which  the  coroner  issued  his  warrant  or  precept;  and  they  have  further 
resolved  not  to  pay  for  any  inquest  where  there  was  not  a  sufficient  reason 
for  supposing  that  death  had  been  occasioned  by  some  criminal  act  or 
omission.  But  who,  let  us  ask,  is  to  make  these  inquiries,  which,  by  the 
way,  are  tantamount  to  an  inquisition,  without  the  solemn  sanction  or 
obligation  of  an  oath)  Already  it  is  found  that  the  coroner's  constable  is 
unable  or  unwilling  to  do  so;  and  it  would  be  highly  imprudent,  and 
contrary  to  all  precedent  and  principle,  for  the  coroner  himself,  the  judge 
of  the  court,  to  engage  in  them.  How  could  he,  even  supposing  that  he 
were  the  most  unbiassed  of  mortals,  keep  his  mind  clear  from  prejudice  in 
the  conduct  of  a  case  which  he  himself  had  previously  investigated ;  or 
how  could  he,  as  Mr.  Baker  remarks,  with  any  consistency  or  propriety, 
caution  the  jury  to  abstain  from  inquiries  out  of  doors,  when  he  himself 
had  been  vitiating  the  injunction  by  prying  into  the  facts,  and  gathering 
the  crude  and  ill»digested  statements  of  persons  interested  in  the  inquiry) 
No !  If  the  coroner's  court  is  to  be  reformed,  it  must  not  be  done  in 
this  manner;  and  we  may  say,  with  The  Times,  which  has  already  com- 
mented on  the  subject,  ''that  such  an  absurdity  is  too  patent  to  pass 
current  for  a  moment,  and  that,  whatever  may  be  right,  the  proposition  of 
the  Middlesex  magistrates  is  undoubtedly  wrong." 

Bat,  to  go  back  to  our  question,  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  a  great 
difficulty  in  giving  a  correct  interpretation  to  the  words  ''  suddenly  dead,** 
and  it  is  unfortunate  that  subsequent  statutes  have  not  tended  to  remove 
the  difficulty.  In  the  report  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  measure,  which  had  been  adopted 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Act  1  Victoria,  c.  68  (which 
Act  relates  to  the  expenses  of  coroner's  inquests),  and  also  to  inquire 
concerning  the  proceedings  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  relation  to  the 
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office  of  coroner  in  that  county,  it  is  said  that  so  much  uncertainty  remaizia 
attached  to  the  interpretation  of  the  word  duly,  which  occurs  in  Uie  Act  of 
25  Qeo.  II.  c.  29,  authorizing  tlie  magistrates  in  quarter  sessions  asaembled, 
to  pay  the  coroners  for  all  inquests  duly  taken,  that  in  their  judgment  • 
clearer  exposition  of  the  term  is  desirable.     Of  the  truth  of  this  statem^it 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  for  the  differences  which  it  has  created  in  the 
minds  of  coroners  and  magistrates  have  been  attended  with  most  mis- 
chievous results.     Already  it  is  known  that  coroners  are  disindined  to 
hold  inquests  in  doubtful  cases,  for  fear  of  their  expenses  being  disallowed  : 
such  conduct  cannot  but  foster  the  crime  of  secret  murder.     Indeed,  this 
fact  has  been  made  the  subject  of  comment  by  a  home  secretary  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  for  at  the  time  of  the  Essex  and  Ncnfolk  poisoiungs, 
Sir  James  Graham  said,  "  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk  no  fewer  than  twenty  persons  had  died  from  poison  adniiios- 
tered  by  one  individual,  and  in  none  of  these  cases  had  an  inquest  been 
held.*"     He  likewise  informed  the  House,  "  that  the  magistrates  in  the 
county  of  Devon  had  even  gone  the  length  of  passing  a  resolution  not  to 
pay  the  cost  of  any  coroner's  inquest  where  the  verdict  was^  '  Died  by  the 
visitation  of  God.* "  But  let  us  for  one  moment  reflect  on  the  consequences 
of  this  ill-judged  parsimony.  Is  it  not  a  remarkable  fact,  judging  from  the 
parliamentary  returns  of  the  cases  tried  in  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  last  ten  years,  that  among  the  several  counties  of  England  there  is  a 
direct  relation  between  the  parsimony  of  the  magistrates  and  the  perpetration 
of  that  worst  of  crimes,  secret  murder  I     And  does  not  this  fact  admit  of 
explanation,  when  we  consider  that  thcJ  coroner  is  really  the  magistrate  of 
the  poor,  and  that  he  is,  stnetly  speaking,  the  conservator  of  their  life  and 
limbl     "  If,"  to  use  the  language  of  7%e  Times,  *'  the  rich  man  be  on  his 
deathbed,  he  is  surrounded  by  relatives  and  friends ;  physicians  must  be 
called  in;  liis  condition  from  day  to  day  is  the  theme  of  twenty  mouths, 
and  the  occupation  of  twenty  minds.     But  when  life's  fever  is  nearly  at 
an  end  with  the  poor  man,  either  by  the  process  of  natural  disease,  or 
because  some  secret  hand  has  mixed  poison  in  his  dish,  and  the  medicine 
has  completed  what  the  food  had  begun,  who  is  to  mark  the  ervent  1  What 
hand  is  near  to  wipe  the  death-sweat  from  his  brow,  but  the  one  which  in 
all  probability  laid  him  low  in  the  pride  of  his  manly  strength  1"     And 
who  is  to  expose  the  deeds  of  such  an  inhuman  murderer,  but  the  coroner 
and  his  jury?     Look,  again,  at  the  influence  which  such  inquiries  have 
over  the  dark  deeds  of  the  workhouse  and  the  prison,  the  madhouse,  the 
factory,  and,  in  short,  the  thousand  other  places  where  the  life  and  health 
of  the  poor  are  but  sadly  cared  for;  and  then  let  us  ask  whether  it  is 
prudent  or  merciful  to  weaken  the  power  of  so  useful  an  officer. 

2nd.  It  is  proper  to  consider  in  what  tnanner  the  coroner's  inquest  of 
deatfi  is  condtLCted, — This  is  in  great  part  regulated  by  the  statutes  of 
Edward  I.,  and  chiefly  by  iiie  statute  of  the  fourth  year  of  that  monarches 
reign  (st.  2),  which  orders  that  the  coroner,  on  receiving  information  of  a 
sudden  or  violent  death,  shall  immediately  go  to  the  place  where  the  slain, 
the  suddenly  dead,  or  the  wounded,  is  lying,  and  shall  forthwith  com- 
mand four,  Ave,  or  six  from  the  next  towns,  to  appear  before  him  in  such 
place;  and  when  they  come  thither,  the  coroner,  upon  the  oath  of  them, 
shall  inquire  in  this  manner — that  is,  to  wit»  if  it  oonoems  a  man  slain, 
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whether  they  know  where  the  person  was  slain ;  whether  it  was  in  any 
house,  field,  hed,  tavern,  or  company,  and  if  any,  and  who,  were  there ; 
and  so  forth.  The  statute  likewise  directs  that  the  inquiry  shall  relate  to 
the  persons  actually  concerned  in  the  felony,  and,  if  the  death  have  heen 
accidental,  to  the  thing  which  occasioned  it,  so  that  it  he  forfeited  as  a 
deodand  to  the  state.  Subsequent  statutes  have,  however,  modified  these 
proceedings,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  customary  to  conduct  the  inquest 
ia  the  following  manner: — 

The  coroner  having  received  the  notice  of  death,  causes  inquiries  to  be 
instituted,  in  accordance  with  a  certain  form,  in  order  that  he  may  ascer- 
tain whether  the  death  has  resulted  from  violence,  or  is  attended  with 
dronmstances  of  suspicion.  Finding  that  it  is  so,  and  that  an  inquest 
must  be  held,  he  issues  his  precept  or  mandate  to  the  constable  or  appointed 
officer  of  the  place  where  the  body  lies,  to  summon  a  jury  of  at  least  twelve 
good  and  lawful  men  from  among  the  householders  of  the  district.  On 
attending  at  the  place  appointed  for  the  inquest,  the  coroner  demands  his 
warrant  of  the  officer  who  is  charged  with  its  execution.  He  ascertains 
that  at  least  twelve  of  the  persons  summoned  are  present,  and  then  desires 
the  officer  to  open  the  court,  which  he  does  in  the  following  words : — 

"  Ojez !  Ojez !  Oyez !  All  manner  of  persons  who  can  give  any  information 
on  behalf  of  oar  sovereign  ladj  the  queen,  touching  the  death  of  A.  S.,  draw  near 
and  give  your  attendance." 

And  then  he  proclaims — 

''  Yon  good  men  of  the  connty  (city  or  borough)  summoned  to  appear  here  to-day 
to  inqoire,  for  our  sovereign  lady  the  queen,  wnen,  how,  and  bv  wnat  means  A.  B. 
came  oy  hia  death,  answer  to  your  names  as  you  shall  be  callea,  every  man  at  first 
call,  under  the  pain  and  peril  that  shall  fall  therein." 

The  names  of  the  jury  are  then  read  over,  and  a  foreman,  usually  the 
first  man  on  the  list,  is  chosen ;  on  which  the  coroner  requests  them  to 
proceed  with  him  to  view  the  body.  This  being  done,  and  the  body 
identified,  the  coroner  administers  an  oath,  first  to  the  foreman,  and  after- 
wards to  the  jury,  as  follows : 

"  Tou  shall  diligently  inquire,  and  true  presentment  make,  of  all  such  matters  and 
things  as  shall  be  here  given  you  in  charge  on  behalf  of  oar  sovereign  lady  the 
queen,  touching  the  death  of  A.  B.  here  lying  dead.  You  shall  present  no  man 
nom  hatred,  malice,  or  ill  will,  nor  spare  any  through  fear,  favour,  or  affection,  but 
a  true  veniict  give  according  to  the  evidence,  and  to  the  best  of  your  skill  and 
knowledge.    So  help  yon  God." 

In  the  case  of  dissenters,  they  are  affirmed  in  the  manner  most  binding 
to  their  consciences. 

At  this  stage  of  the  investigation,  the  coroner  directs  that  all  but  the 
jury  shall  retire,  and  he  proceeds  to  examine  the  body  and  make  such 
comments  thereon  as  may  be  of  use  to  the  jury  in  their  future  delibera- 
tions. The  coroner  and  jury  then  retire  to  some  neighbouring  tavern,  or 
other  convenient  place;  and  the  constable  having  proclaimed  that  all 
persons  who  can  give  evidence  in  the  matter  are  to  come  forward  and  they 
shall  be  heard,  the  jury  proceed  with  the  inquiry  and  hear  the  evidence. 

Each  witness,  on  his  appearance,  is  sworn  to  tell  the  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth.     His  testimony  is  written  down  by  the  coroner,  and  then 
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signed  by  tlie  witness.  If  tbe  inquiry  can  be  benefited  by  delay,  the 
inquest  is  adjourned.  This  is  done  iu  a  formal  manner;  and  on  the 
re-assembling  of  the  jury  the  court  is  again  opened  by  proclamatioii,  ibe 
names  of  the  jury  are  read  over,  and  the  new  witnesses  called.  When  tht 
evidence  is  completed,  the  coroner  sums  up ;  he  directs  attention  to  the 
main  facts  of  the  case,  expounds  the  law  of  it,  and  requests  the  jury  to 
consider  their  verdict.  If  the  case  be  likely  to  involve  the  liberty  of  iny 
person,  the  public  are  now  requested  to  withdraw  until  the  deliberations  of 
the  jury  are  at  an  end;  after  which  the  court  is  again  opened,  and  the 
verdict  is  publicly  announced.  The  coroner  then  draws  up  the  inqountioD 
in  accordance  with  the  finding,  and  having  read  it  aloud,  he  and  the  joy 
sign  it.  If  it  so  happen  that  the  verdict  charges  any  individual  with  homi- 
cide, the  coroner  immediately  issues  his  wanant  for  tiie  apprehennoD  and 
committal  of  the  person  so  charged;  and  he  binds  over  the  witnesses,  by 
recognizance  of  40/.  each,  to  appear  at  the  next  court  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner, or  jail  delivery,  or  superior  criminal  court  of  a  county  palatine,  or 
great  sessions,  where  the  trial  is  to  be,  then  and  there  to  prosecute  and  gire 
evidence  against  the  party  charged.  And  lastly,  when  the  inquiry  is  at  an 
end  (or  before  if  necessary),  the  coroner  gives  his  warrant  for  the  burial  of 
the  body,  makes  out  a  form  for  the  registrar,  and  then  dismisses  the  jury. 
3rd.  It  may  be  asked  whether  a  person  is  bound  to  give  his  atlendance 
at  a  coroners  inquest,  when  he  is  a%dy  summoned  thereto  by  the  jtrofer 
officer  of  the  court. — To  this  we  reply  that  he  is,  or  he  exposes  himself  to 
a  fine.  In  the  case  of  jurymen  and  ordinary  witnesses,  the  statute  of  7th 
and  8th  Vict.  c.  92,  sect.  17,  enacts, 

"  That  if  any  person  having  heen  duly  summoned  as  a  juror  or  witness  to  mt 
evidence  upon  any  coroner's  mquest,  as  well  of  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs,  sioaU 
not,  after  being  openly  called  three  times,  appear  and  serve  as  such  juror,  on  such 
inquest,  every  sucli  coroner  shall  be  empowered  to  impose  such  fine  upon  ctcit 
person  so  making  default  as  he  shall  thinx  fit,  not  exceeding  forty  shilhtigs ;  m 
every  coroner  shall  make  out  and  sign  a  certificate  containmg  the  name  and  flnr> 
name,  the  residence,  and  trade  or  caUing,  of  every  such  person  so  making  Mwdi, 
togeiiier  i^ith  the  amount  of  the  fine  imposed,  and  the  cause  of  such  fine,  andsiUU 
transmit  !>ach  certificate  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  oounty,  riding,  division, 
or  place  in  which  such  defaulter  shall  resioe,  on  or  before  the  first  diy  of  the 
quarter  session  of  the  peace  then  next  ensuing,  and  shall  cause  a  copy  of  sudi  cer- 
tificate to  be  served  upon  the  person  so  fined,  by  leaving  it  at  his  rcsidcme 
twenty-four  hours  at  the  least  before  the  first  day  of  the  said  next  quarter  session 
of  the  peace ;  and  every  such  clerk  of  the  peace  shall  copy  the  fine  of  fines  so  cer- 
tified on  the  roll,  on  which  all  fines  and  foiteitures  imposed  at  suck  quarter  Mjoua 
of  the  peace  shall  be  eonied,  and  the  same  shall  be  estceated,  levied,  and  sp|)U^ 
in  hke  manner,  and  subject  to  the  like  powe^  provisions,  and  penalties  m  sQ 
respects,  as  if  such  fine  or  fines  had  been  part  of  the  fines  imposed  at  such  quarter 
session:  provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  De  construed  to  affect 
any  power  now  by  law  vested  in  the  coroner  for  compelling  any  person  to  apP?*' 
and  give  evidence  before  him  on  any  inquest  or  other  proceeding,  or  for  ponisniiig 
amy  person  for  contempt  of  court,  in  not  so  appearing  and  giving  evidence  of 
otherwise/*  (Baker,  p.  419.) 

And  in  the  case  of  medical  witnesses,  the  penalty  for  refusal  is  itfl 
greater;  for  it  is  enacted  in  the  6  and  7  Will.  IV.  c.  89  sect.  6, 

"  Tliat  where  any  order  for  the  attendance  of  any  medical  practitioner,  as  ifoi** 
•aid,  shall  have  been  personally  served  upon  such  practitioner,  or  where  any  such 
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order  not  personalljr  served  shall  have  been  received  by  any  medical  practitioner  in 
sufficient  time  for  him  to  have  obeyed  such  order,  or  where  any  Iresh  order  has 
been  served  to  the  residence  of  any  medical  practitioner,  and  in  every  case  where 
any  medical  practitioner  has  not  obeyed  such  order,  he  shall  for  such  neglect  or 
disobedience  forfeit  the  sum  of  five  pounds  sterling,  upon  complaint  thereof  made 
by  the  coroner  or  any  two  of  the  jury  before  any  two  justices  having  jurisdiction 
in  the  parish  or  place  wliere  the  inquest  under  wnich  the  order  issued  was  held,  or 
in  the  parish  where  such  medical  practitioner  resides ;  and  such  two  justices  are 
hereby  required,  upon  such  complaint,  to  proceed  to  the  hearing  and  adjudication  of 
such  complaint,  and  if  such  medical  practitioner  shall  not  show  to  the  said  justices 
a  good  and  sufficient  cause  for  not  having  obeyed  such  order,  to  enforce  the  said 
penalty  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  offender's  goods,  as  they  are  empowered  to 
proceed  by  any  act  of  pariiament  for  any  other  penalty  or  forfeiture/'  (Grindon, 
p.  127.) 

The  coroner  also  has  power  to  commit  any  one  to  prison  for  contempt 
of  <50urt,  who  refuses  to  answer  the  questions  which  are  put  to  him  by  the 
jury,  or  who  objects  to  sign  his  name  to  the  depositions  which  he  has 
made,  or  who  refuses  to  be  bound  over  to  appear  and  prosecute  at  a  future 
trial  of  th^  accused. 

4th.   0/ifie  mode  of  summoning  toUnesses  and  under  what  circumstances 
ihey  oTd  to  appear'. — It  is  evident  from  the  proclamation  which  is  made  at 
the  opening  of  a  coroner's  court,  that  all  persons  who  know  anything  of 
the  matter  at  issue  are  to  appear  at  the  inquest,  so  that  they  may  be 
heard;  and  although  it  was  at  one  time  doubted  whether  the  coroner  was 
justified  in  examining  all  witnesses  who  offered,  as  well  for  the  interest  of 
the  crown  as  against  it,  yet  it  is  now  settled  that  he  ought  to  do  so,  in 
order  that  he  may  have  the  evidence  on  both  sides  of  the  question.     In 
case  of  a  committal,  however,  the  coroner  need  not  bind  over  the  witnesses 
for  the  accused  party.     At  the  present  time  it  is  customary  not  to  trust  to 
the  chance  appearance  of  witnesses  on  proclamation,  but  to  take  measures 
for  their  attendance  before  the  court  has  met;  and  medical  practitioners 
were  formerly  summoned  and  paid  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  witnesses, 
but  by  the  statute  of  6  and  7  Will.  IV.  c.  89,  a  better  provision  is  made  for 
the  attendance  and  remuneration  of  medical  men;     By  that  statute  the 
coroner  is  empowered  to  order  the  attendance   of  any  legally  qualified 
medical  practitioner  who  visited  the  deceased  during  his  last  illness ;  or  in 
case  he  was  not  visited  during  that  period  by  such  a  practitioner,  the 
coroner  can  issue  his  summons  for  the  appearance  of  any  legally-qualified 
practitioner,  who  is,  at  the  time,  in  actual  practice  in  or  near  the  place 
where  the  death  has  happened ;  and  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 
ooroner,  either  in  his  order  for  the  attendance  of  the  medical  witness,  or  at 
any  time  between  the  issuing  of  such  order  and  the  termination  of  the 
inquest,  to  direct  the  performance  of  a  post-mortem  examination,  with  or 
without  an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  by  the 
medical  witness  or  witnesses,  who  may  be  summoned  to  attend  at  any 
inquest;  provided,  that  if  any  person  shall  state  upon  oath  before  the 
coroner,  that  in  his  or  their  belief  the  death  of  the  deceased  individual  was 
caused  partly  or  entirely  by  the  improper  or  negligent  treatment  of  any 
medical  practitioner  or  other  person,  such  medical  practitioner  or  other 
person  shall  not  be  allowed  to  perform  or  assist  at  the  post-mortem  exami- 
nation of  the  deceased. 
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It  is  fnrther  enacted,  that  whenerer  it  shall  appear  to  the  greater  noinber 
of  the  jurymen  at  any  coroner's  inquest,  that  the  cause  of  d«ath  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  evidence  of  the  medical  practitioDO^ 
or  other  witness  or  witnesses  who  may  have  been  examined  in  the  fifnt 
instance,  such  greater  number  of  the  jur3rmen  are  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  name  to  the  coroner  in  writing  any  other  legally-qualified 
practitioner  or  practitioners,  and  to  require  the  coroner  to  issue  his  order 
for  the  attendance  of  such  last-mentioned  medical  practitioner  or  practi- 
tioners as  a  witness  or  witnesses,  and  for  the  performance  of  a  past-morten 
examination,  with  or  without  an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or 
intestines,  whether  such  an  examination  had  been  performed  or  not ;  and 
if  the  coroner,  having  been  thereunto  required,  shall  refuse  to  issue  siidi 
order,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punishabte 
in  like  manner  as  if  the  same  were  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law. 

The  third  and  fourth  sections  of  this  Act  relate  to  the  fees  wbich  are 
payable  to  the  medical  witnesses,  namely,  to  each  the  fee  of  one  guinea  for 
attendance  whereat  no  post-mortem  has  been  made,  and  a  fee  of  two  gmneas 
when  there  has  been  such  an  examination,  with  or  without  a  chemioal 
analysis  *.  provided  nevertheless,  that  no  order  of  payment  shall  be  given, 
or  fee  or  remuneration  paid,  to  any  medical  practitioner  for  any  posi--fnorkm 
examination  which  may  have  been  instituted  without  the  previous  direction 
of  the  coroner ;  provided  also,  that  the  inquest  is  not  held  on  tl^e  body 
of  any  person  who  has  died  in  any  public  hospital  or  infirmary,  or  in  any 
county  or  other  lunatic  asylum,  or  in  any  building  or  place  attached 
thereto,  and  used  for  the  reception  of  patients. 

It  is  manifest  from  the  wording  of  this  statute,  that  a  medical  witness 
ought  not  to  appear  before  the  coroner  to  give  evidence,  unless  he  has 
received  a  medical  summons  to  do  so.  There  are  indeed  cases  on  record 
where  the  coroner  or  his  deputy  has  refused  to  pay  the  medical  witness,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  not  been  properly  summoned.  Again,  it  must  be 
evident  to  our  readers  that  a  medical  practitioner  is  guilty  of  an  indiscre- 
tion, and  is  likely  to  forfeit  his  fees,  if  he  undertake  the  postmortem 
examination  of  a  body  without  the  coroner's  order.  So  also  it  is  apparent 
that  the  witness  will  not  lose  his  fees  by  not  undertaking  a  chemical 
analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  intestines ;  for  the  words  of 
the  statute  are  to  this  effect, — ^that  the  fee  of  two  guineas  shall  be  paid  to 
the  medical  witness  for  his  evidence  and  examination,  tmth  or  wiihotU  a 
chemical  anah/sis.  Moreover,  as  it  is  at  the  present  time  customary 
for  an  analysis  to  be  made  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  other  organs  of  the 
body  not  mentioned  in  the  Act,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  coroner 
can  order  the  medical  practitioner  to  undertake  such  an  investigation ; 
and  it  appears  to  us  to  be  the  duty  of  the  medical  witness  to  hand  over  the 
several  parts  which  he  has  removed  from  the  body,  into  the  custody  of  one 
who  is,  from  his  pursuits,  specially  qualified  to  undertake  such  a  difficult 
inquiry.  By  so  doing,  he  will  release  himself  from  very  heavy  responsibiK* 
ties,  without  in  any  way  endangering  the  magnitude  of  his  fees. 

5th.  OfEmdenoe. — The  rules  which  apply  to  this  branch  of  the  subject 
are  preeisely  the  same  as  those  which  govern  the  testimony  of  witnesses  in 
other  courts  of  law;  and  as  the  coroner  has  to  do  with  jurymen  who  are 
not  always  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  evidence,  he  must  take  care  that 
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nothing  illegal  appears  on  the  fade  of  the  deposition,  lest  they  be  brought 
forward  and  used  at  a  future  trial. 

K  we  take  a  general  view  of  the  matters  which  are  discussed  at  an 
inquest  we  shall  perceive  that 

'*  The  usual  evidence  before  the  coroner  consists — Ist,  of  the  dead  body  of  the 
deceased,  which  must  be  examined  and  its  ideutity  proved; — 2ad,  of  witnesses  to 
the  fact,  or,  where  such  witnesses  are  wanting,  of — 3rd,  circumstantial  or  pre- 
sumptive evidence ; — ith,  of  the  confession  or  admission  of  suspected  persons  ;— 
5th,  of  the  declarations  made  by  persons  in  apprehension  of  approaching  death  ;-^ 
6th,  of  written  documents.  The  latter  rarelj  come  before  a  coroner's  jury,  but 
it  sometimes  happens  that  letters  or  memoranda  found  in  the  pockets  of,  or 
written  by,  persons  who  have  destroyed  themselves,  are  produced  m  evidence  of 
sanity  or  insanity.  If  they  are  received  in  evidence,  it  should  be  upon  proof  of 
the  hand-writing,  and,  if  without  date,  of  the  time  when  they  were  written :  in 
every  case,  however,  they  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  veiy  apociyphal  spedea  o£ 
proof."  (Grindon,  p.  109.) 

The  depositions  should  be  taken  with  great  accuracy,  and  as  nearly  ba 
possible  in  the  words  used  by  the  witness;  so  that,  at  any  future  inquiry, 
the  witness  may  not  be  confused  by  the  introduction  of  words  which  he 
neither  employed  nor  knew  the  meaning  of.  Medical  witnesses  should  be 
particularly  careful  not  to  employ  technical  expressions,  or  to  use  words 
of  doubtful  meaning  J  for  by  so  doing  they  are  likely  to  mislead  the  jury, 
or  else  to  prolong  the  business  of  the  ctfurt  by  the  explanatory  discussion 
of  matters  which  cannot  in  any  way  benefit  the  inquiry.  Again,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  confine  themselves,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
matters  of  fact,  leaving  their  deductions  therefrom  for  after  consideration. 
Another  point  to  which  the  medical  witness  ought  to  direct  his  attention, 
is  the  method  and  order  in  whieh  he  details  the  circumstances  of  the  ease. 
He  will  find  it  best  to  recount  the  facte  in  the  order  in  which  they 
occurred ;  to  say,  for  example,  who  summoned  him  to  the  patient,  at  what 
time  he  got  there,  where  he  found  him,  how  he  was  lying,  what  was  hia 
condition,  and  so  on  until  the  party  died.  If  a  post-mortem  has  been 
made,  the  witness  should  say  when  it  was  done,  and  how  long  after  death; 
he  should  describe  the  condition  of  the  body,  as  to  whether  it  was  fat, 
muscular,  and  healthy-looking,  or  otherwise;  he  should  say,  whether  it 
exhibited  any  marks  of  violence ;  and  then  proceed  to  inform  the  jury  con* 
ceming  the  state  of  the  different  internal  oigans.  Finally,  if  it  be  a  caso 
of  suspected  poisoning,  he  should  conclude  his  evidence  by  saying,  that  he 
had  handed  over  the'  contents  of  the  stomach  <bc.  to  Mr.  A«-*-  B^-^  for 
chemical  analysis,  leaving  it  with  the  jury  to  summon  that  person  or  not, 
as  they  may  think  proper.  By  adopting  a  course  of  this  kind,  every  one 
of  the  facts  will  be  particularized,  they  will  fall  together  in  their  proper 
plaees,  and  the  whole  of  the  testimony  will  be  understood  and  appreciated 
by  the  jury. 

If  the  witness  con^ders  it  necessary  to  make  notes  of  the  case,  in  order 
that  the  facts  may  not  slip  from  his  memory,  he  should  make  them  at  the 
time  he  is  conducting  the  inquiry,  or  they  will  not  be  admissible  in  evidence 
in  a  future  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

The  medical  witness  frequently  has  an  opportunity  of  learning  many 
important  particulars  from  the  patient  while  he  is  in  a  dying  state ;  and  it 
is  proper  for  him  to  know  that  certain  rules  have  been  laid  down  for  th^ 
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goidftDce  of  those  who  are  called  upon  to  receiye  Buch  evidence  in  »  comt 
of  law.    As  a  general  rule,  the  dedamtions  of  &  dying  .man  are  not  reoeiv- 

able  in  evidence,  unless  it  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge  that  the 
deceased  was  perfectly  conscious  of  his  being  in  a  dying  state,  and  had  no 
hope  wliatever  of  recovery  at  the  time  he  made  them.  Under  these  circum- 
BtanccSy  it  is  considered  that  he  is  tru\y  sensible  of  his  awfal  condition, 
and  that  he  would  not  peril  his  soul  by  the  utterance  of  a  fiilaehood ;  eon- 
sequently,  the  declarations  are  held  to  be  as  tratbful  as  if  iliey  were  made 
under  the  solemn  obligation  of  an  oath.  This  rule  applies  even  when  the 
deceased  did  not  actually  express  any  apprehension  of  danger,  and  when 
death  did  not  take  place  until  a  considerable  time  after  the  declarations 
were  made.  But  if  there  be  any  hope  of  recovery,  however  slight  it  may 
be,  in  the  mind  of  the  dying  man,  his  statement  will  not  b«  receiTed  by 
the  judge,  notwithstanding  that  the  death  might  have  occarred  imme- 
diately afterwards.  There  are  many  cases  in  the  volnmes  befoire  us  whieh 
aerve  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  this ;  and  we  learn  from  them,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  medical  attendant  emphatically  to  inform  the  patient,  when 
there  is  no  hope  of  recovery,  that  his  moments  are  numbered,  and  that  he 
has  but  a  short  time  to  live,  so  that  if  he  have  anything  to  oommunicate 
or  confess,  he  might  do  so  while  time  remains. 

If  the  declarations  have  been  made  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the 
deceased,  the  original  document  must  be  produced  and  attested,  for  then 
no  parole  evidence  will  be  received ;  and,  finally,  it  is  proper  to  know  that 
the  declarations  made  must  have  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  charge  and 
to  the  cause  of  death,  otherwise  they  are  not  admissible. 

Again :  much  difficulty  prevails  in  the  law,  in  deciding  under  what  eir- 
cumstanoes  a  confession  or  statement  made  by  a  prisoner  or  suspected  person 
is  receivable  in  evidence;  and  a  great  number  of  cases  are  quoted  hy  both 
of  our  authors,  in  the  hope  of  elucidating  this  perplexing  subject.  Among 
the  points  which  have  been  decided  are  these :  that  if  a  prisoner  be  befi>re 
a  magistrate  or  coroner,  and  he  offers,  or  is  asked,  to  make  a  statement,  it 
18 'necessary  that  the  magistrate  or  coroner  should  caution  him  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect — ^namely,  that  what  he  says  will  be  taken  down  and  may  be 
used  against  him,  and  that  in  speaking  he  is  not  to  expect  any  hope  of 
favour  by  confessing,  or  to  entertain  any  fear  by  not  doing  so,  but  that  he 
k  to  use  his  own  discretion  in  the  matter.  It  is  admitted,  moreover,  that 
no  confession  made  by  a  prisoner  or  suspeeted  person  can  be  used  against 
him,  if  it  be  drawn  out  of  him  by  the  threats  or  inducements  of  an  inte- 
rested party.  Now,  as  it  is  possible  that  a  medical  witness  might  be 
brought  into  relation  with  a  criminal,  and  that,  by  reason  of  such  profes- 
sion^ connexion,  the  accused  may  entertain  confidence,  and  offer  a  state- 
ment, or  ask  for  advice,  concerning  the  subject-matter  of  his  guilty  it  is 
important  to  know  how,  under  such  circumstances,  the  medical  attendant 
ought  to  conduct  himself.  Judging  from  the  cases  before  us,  we  may  con- 
clude that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  witness  to  o&r  no  inducements  whatever 
to  make  the  accused  confess;  on  the  contrary,  he  should  inform  him  that 
he  had  better  consider  well  what  he  is  about,  for  that,  if  he  says  anything 
to  criminate  himself,  it  will  unquestionably  be  a  duty  to  give  it  in  evidence 
against  him.  If  the  medical  witness  proceed  in  any  other  manner,  it  ia 
probable  that  the  confession  will  not  be  received  by  the  jndge;  and  ihat 
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ins  conduct  will  be  aererely  censurecL     At  page  dOl  of  Mr.  Baker^B 
volame^  there  is  a  caae  which  iUaattmtcs  this  part  of  the  subject : 

"At  the  trial  of  a  servant  for  attempting  to  poison  hermbtress,  a  medical  man, 
having  denied  that  he  had  held  out  any  inducement  to  the  prisoner  to  confess, 
gate  evidence  of  a  conffession,  without  which  the  prisoner  could  not  have  been 
conticted.  EVHence  vfta  then  given,  that  before  she  made  her  confession,  he  had 
said  to  her,  in  tke  presence  of  her  niistres8,<— '  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  tell  the 
trath.'  The  medical  maa  was  recalled,  but  did  not  admit  this,  and  the  judgp  left 
the  evidence,  inolacUxig  the  confession,  to  the  jury,  but  reported,  that  if  the 
evidence  bad  been  given  in  the  first  instance  he  should  have  excluded  the  con- 
fession. It  was  afterwards  held,  that  tlie  confession  ought  to  have  been  struck 
out,  and  that  the  conviction  was  wrong." 

Isady,  it  may  be  said  that  a  Btatement  made  by  a  prisoner  when  he  ib 
drunk  is  receivable  in  evidence,  even  if  the  man  has  been  made  drunk  in 
the  hope  of  his  saying  something  to  criminate  himself. 

6th*  Concerning  the  FvblicUy  of  the  Coroners  Cowrt — It  has  Irequentily 
heeii  asked,  whether  the  proceedings  at  an  inquest  are  to  be  likened  to  those 
which  take  place  in  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  or  whether,  from  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  inquiry,  they  are  not  more  nearly  allied  to  the  business  which 
is  conducted  before  a  grand  jury.  Now,  the  former  is  a  public  tribunal, 
aad  the  latter  is  a  private  one.  A  little  consideration,  however,  will  show 
that  the  coroner's  court  is  a  court  of  record  and  not  of  accusaticm ;  its 
proceedings  have  but  one  object — namely,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  death ; 
and  if  the  determination  of  that  cause  leads,  as  it  often  does,  to  the  appre- 
hension of  a  suspected  person,  those  proceedings  can  never  be  regarded  as 
fiaalt  but  merely  as  preliminary  to  another  inquiry,  for  judgment  is  never 
pronounced  on  a  coroner's  verdict  Taking  thb  view  of  the  matter,  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  the  coroner's  court  is  not  a  public  one.  On  the  other 
handy  looking  at  the  proclamation  which  is  made  at  the  opening  of  an 
iaqoesty  it  might  be  said  that  the  public  are  invited  to  be  present,  and  that 
therefore  they  have  a  right  of  access  to  it  This,  in  addition  to  other 
considerationsi  has  led  many  authorities  to  conclude  that  the  inquiry  is  at 
all  times  a  public  one.  But  Sir  John  Jervis^  in  reviewing  the  various 
argomenta  which  have  been  advanced  in  support  of  the  latter  opinion, 
aajSy  that  **  however  strong  those  arguments  nuty  at  first  sight  ap|>ear  to 
be^  they  do  not,  upon  examination,  ^itablish  an  universal  right  for  aU  the 
public  to  be  present ;  but,  at  most,  they  extend  only  to  such  as  are  sum- 
moned, suspected,  interested  in  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  or  are  inhabitants 
of  the  village  where  the  body  is  found  dead."  (Jervis,  p.  216.)  He  after^  * 
wards  states,  that  as  the  coroner  s  inquiry  sometimes  leads  to  accusation,  it 
is  advisable,  if  not  necessary,  occasionally  to  conduct  it  in  secret,  lest  the 
party,  being  informed  of  the  suspicion  which  arises,  eludes  justice  by  ili^t, 
or  by  tampering  with  the  witnesses.  Cases  may  also  occur  in  which 
priraoy  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of  decency,  or  for  the  respect  due  to  a 
iiamily ;  and  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to  allow  the  publication  of 
things  which  might  do  tuiscbief  when  they  cannot  do  good.  He  adds, 
moreover,  that  even  in  cases  where  absolute  privacy  is  not  required,  the 
exdnaion  of  particular  individuals  may  be  necessary  and  proper.  Of  this,  the 
coroner  is  evidently  the  best  able  to  judge;  and  it  is  also  manifest  that  the 
poaaession  of  auch  a  power  is  actually  necessary  to  the  due  administration 
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of  justice :  for  it  is  impossiUe  that  the  prooeedings  of  anj  court  cm  be 
conducted  with  due  order  and  sc^mnity,  and  ako  with  that  effect  whkli 
justice  demands^  if  the  presiding  officer  have  not  entire  control  over  tiie 
persons  present,  and  the  power  of  admission  and  exclusion  according  to  his 
own  discretion.  In  point  of  iact,  it  has  heen  decided  in  several  eases,  that 
the  coroner  has  the  right  to  exclude,  not  only  particular  pecaons,  but  tlaa 
the  public  generally.  He  may  even  forcibly  espel  a  ooatumacious  indi- 
yidual  from  the  room  in  which  the  inquest  is  held.  Nevertheless,  sajra 
Jervis,  it  is  obvious  that  as  in  most  cases  publicity  assists  the  investigatioB 
of  truth  and  the  detection  of  guilt,  this  power  ought  not  to  be  exeidsed 
without  just  cause,  and  due  consideration. 

Again,  it  has  been  decided  tbat  the  coroner  can  at  any  time  refose  Uie 
interference  of  counsel  learned  in  the  law;  and  it  is  the  custom  at  ihe 
present  time  not  to  allow  an  advocate  to  address  the  jury,  or  to  plead  ia 
any  way  for  a  suspected  party.  He  may,  however,  by  permission  from  the 
coroner,  assist  the  court  in  the  examination  of  witnesses,  for  by  this 
means  he  may  help  in  the  discovery  of  facts,  and  lead  the  jury  to  a  correct 
verdict. 

7th.  It  may  be  asked,  TThether  the  coroners  jury  ia  a  responsUde  body, 
and  whether  they  are  bound  to  attend  to  the  opirdona  of  the  coroner  t  To 
both  of  these  questions  we  answer.  No ;  for  it  appears,  from  the  writings 
of  Jervis  and  Sewell,  that  the  jury  are  endowed  with  great  discretiomiy 
powers,  and  that  they  are  not  accountable,  even  to  the  state,  for  the  undue 
exercise  of  their  judicial  fimctions.  In  point  of  fact,  they  have  such  com- 
plete control  over  the  proceedings  of  the  inquest,  that  they  are  not  evoi 
bound  to  attend  to  the  remarks  which  fall  from  the  coroner.  They  are  not 
challengeable  as  other  juries  are,  and  they  can  call  before  them  as  many 
witnesses  as  they  please,  or  they  may  examine  any  one  witness  as  often  as 
they  please ;  for  it  is  their  duty  to  investigate  the  facts  of  the  case,  and,  to 
use  the  language  of  Jervis,  they  are  neither  to  expect,  nor  are  they  to  be 
hound  by,  any  specific  or  direct  opinion  of  the  coroner  on  the  case  gencrsny, 
except  so  far  as  regards  the  verdict,  which,  in  point  of  law,  they  ou^t  to  find 
as  dependent  and  contingent  upon  the  conclusions  in  point  of  fact  It  has 
inde^  been  questioned  by  some  authorities,  whether  the  jury  are  obliged  to 
submit  implicitly  to  the  directions  of  the  court  even  in  this  particular;  for 
the  functions  of  the  jury  are  altogether  independent  of  the  court,  and  have 
been  imposed  for  the  express  purpose  of  exercising  a  wholesome  check  on 
the  powers  of  an  unjust  judge.  In  most  cases,  however,  unless  the  coroner 
shows  a  disposition,  either  to  mislead  the  jury,  or  to  hurry  over  the  inqui- 
ries by  merely  taking  so  much  of  the  evidence  as  may  make  a  show  on  the 
face  of  his  proceedings,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  jury  to  manifest  the  most 
respectful  deference  to  the  advice  and  recommendations  of  the  court,  espe- 
cially in  all  matters  which  relate  to  the  law  of  the  case ;  not  only  because  tiie 
jury  is  avowedly  under  the  superintendence  of  the  coroner,  but  also 
because  the  experience  of  the  latter  must  at  all  times  be  of  great  assistance 
in  determining  the  value  of  evidence  received  by  them,  and  in  directing 
their  attention  to  those  facts  which  might,  but  for  his  interference,  hare 
escaped  their  notice.  Nevertheless,  the  coroner  is  bound  to  accept  their 
verdict,  whatever  it  may  be ;  for  they  have  the  finding  in  their  hands,  and 
he  has  merely  to  take  it  and  record  it.     If  that  verdict  be  an  unjust  one,  or 
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one  not  wiuranted  by  the  facts,  it  may  be  quashed,  and  a  new  inquisition 
held ;  bat  the  jnry  are  not  responsible  for  the  error. 

Haviug  proceeded  thus  far  with  the  subject,  we  may  now  ask, 
8th.  What  %&  am  Inquisition,  and  oj  what  does  it  consist  ?  "  An  inqui- 
sition, properly  speaking,  is,"  to  use  the  words  of  Jervis,  "  a  written  state- 
ment of  the  Tcrdict  or  finding  of  a  jury,  returned  for  the  purpose  of  a  par- 
ticular inquiry  (generally  the  cause  of  death),  as  distinguished  from  an 
indictment,  which  is  an  accusation  by  the  oaths  of  jurors,  returned  to  inquire 
generally  of  all  offences  within  the  county."  (Jervis,  p.  245.)  If,  however, 
the  inquisition  contain  any  subject-matter  of  accusation,  it  is  then  equi- 
valent to  an  indictment,  or  the  finding  of  a  grand  jury ;  and  the  parties 
charged  may  be  tried  and  convicted  upon  it,  notwithstanding  that  the 
grand  jury,  at  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings,  may  think  proper  to 
ignore  the  bill. 

We  are  told  by  Orindon,  that,  under  the  latter  circumstances, 

"  The  inquisition  should  contain  a  plain,  brief,  and  intelligible  narrative  of  the 
offence  committed  according  to  recognised  words  of  art ;  but,  except  in  particular 
cases,  where  precise  technical  expressions  are  required  to  be  used,  there  is  no  rule 
that  other  words  shall  be  employed  than  such  as  are  in  ordinary  use ;  or  that  in 
indictments  or  other  pleadings,  a  different  interpretation  is  to  be  put  upon  them 
than  they  bear  in  ordinary  acceptation."  (Grindon,  p.  132.) 

The  inquisition  consists  of  three  parts — namely, 

1st.  Of  tJie  caption  or  heading,  which  contains  the  venue  or  place  of 
jurisdiction;  relates  where,  when,  and  before  whom,  the  inquest  is  held; 
gives  a  description  of  the  deceased ;  says  where  the  body  lies ;  mentions  the 
names  and  qualifications  of  the  jurors;  and  states  that  their  finding  is  on 
oath. 

2nd]y.  Of  the  verdict,  which  mentions  the  fact  of  death,  and  if  possible 
specifies  the  cause  thereof;  contains  the  name  and  surname  of  the  party 
charged,  if  such  there  be;  gives  an  account  of  his  estate  and  degree; 
mentions  his  place  of  residence ;  alleges  the  time  and  place  of  the  several 
a>ct8  committed;  and  finally,  relates  in  a  very  precise  manner  the  nature 
of  those  acts,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  performed. 

3rdly.  The  inquisition  contains  tli^e  attestation  of  the  jury — that  is,  their 
several  signs,  signatures,  and  seals. 

As  the  trial  of  a  person  may  be  proceeded  with  on  account  of  the 
charge  mentioned  in  the  inquisition,  it  becomes  necessary  that  the  most 
precise  and  accurate  forms  of  expression  should  be  used,  in  order  that  the 
indictment  which  is  to  be  founded  thereon,  shall  be  valid  in  point  of  law. 
Hence  it  is  that  many  technical  expressions  are  introduced,  which,  in  some 
cases,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  indictment  It  is 
usual,  for  instance,  in  cases  of  murder,  to  say,  that  the  individual  charged 
with  the  act  done,  had  not  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  but  was  moved 
and  seduced  thereto  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil ;  that  he  committed  the 
offence  in  violation  of  the  peace  of  God  and  our  sovereign  lady  the  queen ; 
and  that  he  did  it  feloniously,  wilfully,  and  of  malice  aforethought.  The 
following  is  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  this  part  of  the  inquisition 
is  generally  worded: — 
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Vetdki  tfmurd9r  wUk  a  poker. 

•*  That  James  Stout,  late  of  the  parish  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforcsii^ 
labourer,  on  the  first  day  of  September,  in  the  year  aforesaid,  not  having  the  fnr 
of  Grod  before  his  eyes,  but  betn^  moved  and  sedueed  by  the  instigation  of  the  ^ii, 
vith  force  and  arms,  at  the  parish  aforesaid,  iu  the  county  aforesaid,  in  and  upoi 
the  said  William  Little,  against  the  peace  of  Ood  and  of  our  said  lady  the  miecs, 
then  and  there  being,  feloniously,  wiliuUy^and  of  his  malice  aforethought,  did  make 
an  assault,  and  thai  the  said  James  Stout,  with  a  ccriuin  iron  poker,  which  he  the 
said  James  Stout  then  and  there  had  and  held  in  both  his  hands,  him  the  swd 
William  Little  in  and  upon  the  head  of  him  the  said  W^iUlam  Little,  then  and  there 
divers  times  feloniously,  wilfully,  and  of  his  maUce  aforethought,  did  strike  and 
bMt,  and  that  the  said  James  Stoat  did  thereby  then  and  there  gpve  unto  him  tk 
said  William  Little  in  and  upon  the  top  of  the  head  of  him  the  said  WiUiam  LiUk 
divers  mortal  bruises,  of  which  said  mojrtal  bruises  h«  the  said  William  Little  thea 
and  there  died.  And  so  the  iurors  aforesaid,  upon  their  oath  aforesaid,  do  say  that 
the  said  James  Stout,  him  the  said  William  Little,  in  the  manner,  and  dt  the 
means  aforesaid,  feloniously,  wilfully,  and  of  his  malice  aforethought,  did  kill  and 
murder  against  the  peace  of  our  said  lady  the  queen,  her  cro^n  ana  d^nity." 

Li  cases  of  murder  by  poisoB,  the  verdict  is  still  more  technical;  but  it 
appears  from  the  statements  made  by  several  of  our  great  legal  authorities, 
that  much  of  the  language  so  employed  is  mere  surplusage,  and  that,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  immaterial  to  the  main  fiacts  of  the  case,  it  might  be  omitted, 
without  in  any  way  affecting  the  validity  of  the  charge.  Nevertheless,  the 
words  mentioned  in  the  example  given  are  generally  employed,  partly, 
perhaps,  because  their  use  is  sanctioned  by  custom,  and  partly  because  they 
tend  to  aggravate  the  offence,  and  so  to  create  a  greater  horror  of  crime. 
This  they  may  do  in  some  cases ;  for  a  story  is  told  of  a  desperate  criminal, 
who,  after  he  had  listened  with  astonishment  and  evident  discomposure  to 
the  language  made  use  of  in  the  indictment,  threw  up  his  hands  and  begged 
for  mercy,  saying,  that  although  he  was  without  doubt  one  of  the  worst  of 
characters,  and  had  in  his  time  committed  many  great  offences,  yet  he  had 
never  been  guilty  of  half  the  wickedness  that  had  been  set  down  to  him, 
and  that  if  they  meant  to  go  on  in  that  way,  there  was  evidently  no  h(^ 
for  him  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

Several  statutes  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  these  for- 
malities, and  one  of  them — namely,  the  Act  of  6  and  7  Vict  c.  83,  e^)ecial]y 
directs  that  much  of  the  language  usually  employed  in  indictments  may  be 
advantageously  omitted ;  it,  moreover,  gives  power  to  any  judge  of  her 
Majesty's  court  at  Westminster,  or  of  assize  or  gaol  delivery,  to  rectify  any 
technical  defect  in  an  inquisition,  which  might  have  occurred  by  reason  of 
a  non-adherence  to  the  old  forms  of  accusation ;  and  the  new  bill  of  Lonl 
Campbeirs  has  a  still  greater  tendency  to  remedy  the  defects  in  question, 
inasmuch  as  it  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  particularly  describing 
the  act  or  deed  which  constitutes  the  foundation  of  the  chai^  In  the 
fifth  report  of  her  Majesty's  commissioners  for  revising  the  criminal  law, 
some  important  alterations  have  been  made  as  respects  the  drawing  op  of 
indictments,  with  a  view  to  the  avoidance  of  those  flaws  which  have 
afforded  so  great  a  scandal  to  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in  this 
country,  and  also  to  the  curtailment  of  prolixty ;  but  it  is  not  our  province 
to  enlarge  upon  this  matter. 

Wliile  speaking  of  the  subject  of  verdicts^  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
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remark,  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  the  minds  of  coroners  to  advise 
the  return  of  verdicts  which  are  too  merciful  in  their  nature,  or  else  too 
indefinite  in  their  character,  for  any  practical  good.  It  is  usual,  for 
instance,  to  return  a  verdict  of  temporary  insanity  in  eases  of  self-murder. 
This,  no  doubt,  arises  out  of  a  feeling  of  humanity,  out  of  a  consideration 
for  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  and  pity  for  the  mental  agony  of  the  sur- 
vivors; but  it  is  questionable  whether,  \^  many  cases,  such  an  act  of 
humanity  is  not  a  mischievous  extciisiou  of  mercy;  whether,  in  fact,  it 
does  not  help  to  nurture  the  crime  of  self-murder,  by  creating  a  morbid 
feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  condition  and  conduct  of  the  deceased. 
Indeed,  the  highest  authority  ou  this  subject  says,  that  ''  coroners  are  too 
apt  to  strain  this  excuse  to  too  great  a  length,"  (Jervis;)  and  the  same 
writer  remarks,  that  a  notion  too  generally  prevails,  that  he  who  destroys 
himself  must  be  non  compos;  that  the  very  act  of  suicide  is  evidence  of 
insanity,  and  that  no  one  in  Iiis  senses  would  commit  that  which  is  so  con* 
trary  to  reason  and  nature.  But  this  very  argument  urged  in  extenuation, 
is,  in  fact,  the  aggravation  of  the  offence.  If  tenable,  it  would  excuse 
every  criminal  equally  with  the  suicide,  and  would  ajiply  more  forcibly  in 
proportion  to  the  enormity  of  the  ci-ime.  To  murder  a  parent,  or  a  child, 
is  as  much  repugpiant  to  nature  as  self-murder;  but  if  none  but  madmen 
could  commit  such  crimes,  no  one  would  be  culpable  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
The  law  very  rationally  judges  that  every  melancholy  and  hypochondriac 
fit  does  not  deprive  a  man  of  the  power  of  discerning  good  from  evil, 
which  is  necessary  to  form  a  legal  excuse.  And  therefore,  if  a  real  lunatic 
kills  himself  in  a  lucid  interval,  he  is.^^  de  Be^a  much  as  another  man. 

In  our  law  courts  a  great  difficulty  exists  in  determining  whether  a 
person  be  insane  or  not.  The  usual  test,  by  which  the  fact  is  determined, 
IS  founded  on  a  principle  or  rule  laid  down  by  Lord  Mansfield,  at  the  trial 
of  Bellingham  for  the  murder  of  Percival.  On  that  occasion,  the  learned 
judge  alluded  to  is  reported  to  have  said, 

"  That  in  order  to  support  a  defence  of  insanity  it  ought  to  be  proved,  by 
distinct  and  unquestionable  evidence,  that  the  prisoner  was  incapable  of  judging 
betweea  right  and  wrong ;  that,  in  fact,  it  must  be  proved  beyond  all  douot,  that 
at  the  time  he  committed  the  atrocious  act  with  which  he  stood  charged,  he  did 
not  consider  that  murder  was  a  crime  against  the  laws  of  God  and  nature ;  and 
that  there  was  no  other  proof  of  insanity  which  would  excuse  murder  or  any  other 
crime ;  that  in  the  species  of  madness  called  lunacy,  where  persons  are  subject  to 
temporary  paroxysms,  in  which  they  are  guilty  of  acts  of  extravagance,  such  persona 
committing  crimes,  when  they  are  not  a£fected  by  the  malady,  would  to  all  intents 
aud  purposes  be  amenable  to  justice,  and  that  so  long  as  they  could  distinguish 
good  from  evil  they  would  be  answerable  for  their  conduct." 

Lord  Erskine  made  delusion  the  test;  but  Mr.  Baron  Alderson  has  even 
gone  farther  than  either  of  his  predecessors^  for^  in  his  address  to  the  jury 
at  the  trial  of  Fate,  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 

"  That  it  was  not  because  a  man  was  insane  that  he  was  unpunishable,  and  he 
mnst  say  that  upon  this  point  there  was  generally  a  very  grievous  delusion  in  the 
minds  of  medical  men.  The  only  insanity  which  excusca  a  man  for  his  acts  was, 
that  species  of  delusion  which  conduced  to.  and  drove  a  man  to  commit,  the  act 
allegea  against  him.  If,  for  instance,  a  man  being  under  the  delusion  that  another 
man  womd  kill  him,  killed  that  man,  as  he  supi)osed  for  his  own  protection,  he 
would  be  unpunishable  for  such  an  act,  because  it  would  appear  that  the  act  was 
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done  under  the  delusion  that  he  oonld  not  protect  himself  in  any  other  manner, 
and  there  the  particular  description  of  insanity  conduced  to  the  offenee.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  a  man  had  the  delusion  that  his  head  was  made  of  glass,  that  would 
be  no  excuse  for  his  killing  a  roan.  He  would  know  very  well,  iLat  sdthough  his 
head  was  made  of  glass,  that  was  no  reason  i^hy  he  should  kill  another  man,  bbhI 
that  it  was  a  wrong  act,  and  he  would  be  properly  subjected  to  punishment  for 
that  act.  These  were  the  principles  that  ought  to  govern  the  decbion  of  juries  in 
such  cases.  They  ought  to  have  proof  of  a  formed  disease  of  the  mind — Si  disease 
existing  before  the  act  was  committed,  and  which  made  the  person  aocnsed  isoi- 
pable  of  knowing,  at  the  time  he  duL  the  act,  that  it  was  a  wrong  act  for  him 
to  do." 

TluB,  therefore,  is  the  mle  which  is  adopted  at  the  present  tim^  in 
order  to  discover  the  fact  of  madness;  and  we  may  refer  to  the  vohiiiieB 
before  us,  esi)ecially  to  that  of  Mr.  Baker,  for  examples  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  applied  by  judges  in  the  oases  of  Arnold,  Blakely, 
Fate,  inc.  But  a  very  little  consideration  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  insane,  will  be  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  test  is  not  applicable  even  to  the  best  of  cases;  for  it  is 
a  notorious  fact,  that  some  of  the  most  mischievous  occupants  of  lunatic 
asylums  are  well  able  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  and  good  from  evil. 
In  many  instances,  indeed,  they  freely  acknowledge  the  errors  of  their 
conduct,  and  make  earnest  promises  of  amendment;  but  it  would  be  a  fistal 
mistake  to  put  any  reliance  on  such  admissions,  and  to  trust  ^em  into 
society  without  control  or  supervision,  merely  because  they  had  promised 
to  do  better;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  under  the  influence  of  the  least 
excitement,  the  reason  would  give  way,  the  good  intentions  would  be 
entirely  forgotten,  and  violence  and  mischief  would  assuredly  result.  It 
has  been  truly  said  by  the  present  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Cout  of 
Common  Pleas, 

"  That  a  lunatic  may  be  coherent  in  conversation,  but  insane  in  action ;  he  may 
be  rational  when  under  restraint,  but  when  released  and  at  liberty  to  act  according 
to  the  impulse  of  his  hallucinations,  will  show  by  his  conduct  that  he  is  really 
insane.  In  fact,  it  is  frequently  difficult,  nay,  even  impossible,  without  consider- 
able experience,  time,  and  patience,  fully  to  develop  the  delusions  whidi  exist  in 
the  mind  of  a  crafty  lunatic."  (Jervis,  p.  91.) 

We  may  add,  moreover,  that  most  writers  on  the  subject  of  insanity  are 
accustomed  to  recognise  a  species  of  insanity,  in  which  there  is  not  any 
delirium,  hallucination,  or  notable  lesion  of  the  intellect  or  reasoning 
faculties,  but  merely  a  morbid  perversion  of  the  natund  feelings,  affections, 
habits,  or  moral  disposition.  This  kind  of  insanity  Is  denominated  "  moral*' 
insanity;  and  from  the  circumstance  that  there  is  never  a  manifest  want 
of  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  it  is  entirely  ignored  by  the  members  of 
the  bar,  and  much  mischief  has  doubtless  arisen  therefrom.  We  must  not, 
however,  pursue  this  subject  any  farther  at  present. 

The  verdict  of  /eU>  de  ae  \a  one  which  involves  the  conclusion  ib&i  the 
murderer  was  in  a  sound  state  of  mind  when  he  committed  the  act  im- 
puted to  him.  This  crime  is  wisely  and  religiously  considered  in  the 
English  law,  as  the  most  heinous  of  all  offences;  for,  to  use  the  words  of 
Jervis,  *'  as  no  man  hath  power  to  destroy  life  but  by  the  commission  of 
God,  the  author  of  it,  the  suicide  is  guilty  of  a  double  offence :  one  spi- 
ritual, in  invading  the  prerogative  of  the  Almighty,  and  rushing  into  his 
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presence  uncalled  for ;  and  the  other  temporal,  against  the  king,  who  has 
an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  all  his  subjects."  (p.  110.)  Hence  it  is, 
that  this  offence  is  ranked  by  law  amongst  the  highest  of  crimes,  making 
it  a  peculiar  species  of  felony — a  felony  committed  against  oneself;  and 
the  punishment,  though  it  be  inoperative  upon  the  dead  body,  is  as  great, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  it  can  be ;  for  it  blasts  the  repu- 
tation of  the  felon^  proclaims  him  the  very  worst  of  homicides — a  self- 
murderer;  it  inflicts  the  disgrace  of  an  ignominious  burial,  prohibits  the 
gracious  oflieee  of  the  church,  and,  finally,  makes  a  complete  forfeiture  of 
all  that  was  possessed  by  the  deceased. 

The  verdict  of  murder  is  returned  when  the  facts  show  that  a  person  of 
Bound  mind,  memory,  and  discretion,  unlawfully  kills  any  reasonable 
creature  in  being,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  with  malice  afore- 
thought, either  expressed  or  implied;  and  the  party  killed  must  die  within 
a  year  and  a  day  after  the  stroke  or  cause  was  received.  It  is  evident 
from  this,  that  four  conditions  must  be  fulfilled,  in  order  to  justify  the 
(diarge  of  murder — ^namely, 

Ist  TKr  person  kUlvng  must  he  of  sound  mind, 

2nd.  The  person  killed  must  be  a  reeuonable  creaJtwre^  in  being,  and 
under  the  gneen^s  peace:  the  words  of  the  law  are,  that  he  or  it  must  be 
in  rerum  nalnrcB;  and  therefore  a  child  in  ventre  sa  mere  cannot  be  the 
subject  of  murder,  although  the  contrary  was  formerly  held  to  be  the  case. 
But  if  it  be  bom  alive  and  die  from  drugs  given,  or  operations  performed 
whUe  it  was  in  the  womb,  then  it  is  murder.  Bo  again,  if  it  breathe  in  its 
progress  into  the  world,  but  is  actually  dead  when  it  is  clear  of  the  mother, 
it  is  not  murder;  nevertheless,  if  it  has  been  wholly  produced  alive,  and 
has  an  independent  circulation  of  its  own,  it  is  murder  to  destroy  it, 
though  it  be  still  attached  to  the  mother  by  the  umbilical  cord.  This  has 
been  held  good  by  the  fifteen  judges.   (Grindon,  p.  S2.) 

The  difficulty  of  proving  that  the  child  was  bom  alive,  produced  a 
legislative  enactment  in  the  twenty-firet  year  of  the  reign  of  James  I. 
(c.  27),  which  required  the  mother  to  prove  by  one  witness  at  least,  that 
the  infant  was  bom  dead ;  in  default  of  which  she  was  charged  with  and 
punished  for  murder.  By  the  statute  of  43  George  III.,  c.  58,  that  enact- 
ment was  repealed,  and  the  evidence  required  was  of  a  contrary  nature. 
Other  changes  were  also  made  in  the  law  at  that  time,  so  that,  in  an 
indictment  for  murder,  the  woman  could,  provided  the  evidence  failed  in 
this  particular,  be  found  guilty  of  concealment,  and  punished  accordingly. 
In  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Gkorge  IV.  (c  31),  this  statute  was  also 
repealed,  but  it  was  re-enacted  in  substance,  except  that  the  mother  could 
be  re-indicted  for  concealment  only.  With  this,  however,  the  coroner  has 
nothing  to  do ;  for  it  is  his  place  merely  to  find  the  cause  of  death. 

Mr.  Baker  has  written  a  great  deal  on  the  subject  of  infanticide,  showing 
that  the  crime  is  a  very  common  one,  and  that  it  is  perpetrated  chiefly  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  by  the  use  of  opiates.  We  must  refer  our 
readers  to  his  chaptera  on  child-murder,  burial-clubs,  <kc.,  for  full  informa- 
tion on  this  important  subject. 

3rdly.  Tli^e  must  be  malice  (iforetkoughtf  implied  or  eaepressed. — This  is 
the  grand  criterion  which  serves  to  distinguish  murder  from  manslaughter. 
The  word  malice  implies,  in  its  common  acceptation,  a  settled  anger  of 
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one  person  against  another,  and  a  ixad  desire  of  rerenge ;  bvl,  in  ike  bv, 
it  may  merely  mean  an  evil  design,  the  diotate  of  a  widced,  deprafvd,  and 
malignant  heart  The  law  rarefy  demands  actual  fyroof  of  the  esdstence  of 
malice,  but  in  charges  of  murder  it  ordinarily  takes  it  for  granted  thtt 
malice  aforethought  has  existed.  This,  however,  may  at  all  times  be 
determined  by  the  nature  of  antecedent  circumstances;  and  when  it  to 
happens,  frum  a  consideration  of  these,  that  malice  aforethought  cannot  ba 
inferred,  the  charge  of  murder  cannot  be  sustained.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  killing  of  a  person  in  hot  blood,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  before 
the  heat  of  passion  has  had  time  to  cool,  or  the  putting  an  end  to  the  life 
of  a  human  being  by  the  incautious  laying  of  poison  for  the  destmctioQ  of 
vermin,  or  by  the  accidental  administration  of  a  pernicious  drug  bj  a 
surgeon,  physician,  or  other  person,  is  not  murder.  It  is  murder,  how- 
ever, to  advise  an  individual  to  take  any  deleterious  drug,  knowing  at  thfi 
time  that  such  a  drug  is  dangerous.  It  is  alao  maider  £or  a  panoa  to 
kill  another,  after  there  has  been  time  for  the  auger  to  subside.  In  Ifai 
case  of  duelling  and  prixefighting,  for  example,  it  is  evident  thai  t^ 
parties  meet  for  the  purpose  of  doing  each  other  an  injury,  and  oonsf- 
quently,  if  death  happens,  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  matter  are  gnihy 
of  murder.  By  the  statute  1  Vict.  cap.  87,  the  crime  of  duelling  is  made 
a  capital  felony;  for  it  states,  that  if  in  the  act  of  fighting  a  wound  if 
given,  the  party  so  wounding  shall,  upon  being  convicted,  suffer  death; 
and  if  no  bodily  injury  be  done,  the  parties  who  meet  are  liable  to  trans- 
portation for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  fif^n  years. 

So,  again,  the  persuading  a  lunatic  to  kill  himself  is  murder;  the  ton- 
ing loose  a  furious  animal,  by  which  the  death  of  man  results,  and  the 
killing  of  one  person  by  mistake  for  another,  are,  in  such  case,  mnrder. 
The  takilig  a  sick  person  against  his  will  into  the  cold  air;  Uie  exposbg 
an  infant  to  the  elements,  or  to  wild  beasts;  the  submitting  a  servant  of 
child  to  negligence,  hard  usage,  or  to  bad  and  insufBdent  nutriment,  and 
the  inflicting  of  too  rigorous  a  punishment  on  a  prisoner  in  gaol,  if  (id* 
lowed  by  death,  is  murder ;  for  the  law  will,  under  all  such  drcumstanoei, 
infer  malice. 

It  is  proper,  moreover,  to  say,  that  there  must  be  a  corporal  damage 
done  to  the  party  killed,  in  order  to  constitute  the  charge  of  murder;  and 
that  it  does  not  signify  whether  by  skilful  treatment  he  might  have  reco- 
vered, or  whether  he  must  have  soon  died ;  for  no  man  can  apportion  hit 
own  wrong.  It  appears  from  this,  that  the  working  of  a  person  into  a 
passion  of  grief,  fear,  or  anger,  whereof  he  dies,  is  not  murder,  for  thea 
there  is  no  corporal  damage. 

4thly,  and  lastly.  It  is  necessary /or  the  vaUdiiy  of  tke  charge  that  tkt 
death  take  place  wUhin  one  year  and  a  day  qf  the  time  when  the  stroke 
was  received. 

By  ^  verdict  o/ mansiaughter  is  meant  the  unlawful  killing  of  another 
without  malice  expressed  or  implied ;  and  it  is  either  voluntary,  from  a 
sudden  transport  of  passion,  or  invehintary,  from  the  pursuit  of  seof 
unlawful  act,  or  a  lawful  act  criminally  or  improperly  performed.  At  we 
have  already  said,  the  great  distinction  between  man^au^^ter  and  murder 
is  in  the  question  of  niallce.  Among  the  examples  given  by  Mr.  Baker  to 
illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject^  are  the  following: 
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"Giving  a  diild  an  improper  qoantity  of  spirituous  liquors  heedlessly,  and  for 
iMmtal  soSci,  is  imwislMignter,  if  fkath  be  thereby  caused." 

"  If  tne  driver  of  a  canris^  be  laoing  with  another  carriage,  and  from  being 
unable  to  pull  up  his  horses  m  time»  the  first-mentioiied  carriage  is  upset,  imd  a 
person  thro?ni  off  it  and  killed,  this  is  manslaughter  in  the  driver  of  that 
carriage."  (p.  193.) 

It  would  also  be  manslaughter  if  either  of  the  carriages  went  over  a 
man  and  killed  him.  It  may  likewise  amount  to  manslaughter  if  a 
person  in  frolic  does  that  which  kills  another,  notwithstanding  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  produce  any  serious  result. 

"A  boy,  in  a  frolic,  without  any  intention  to  do  any  harm  to  any  one,  took  the 
trap-stick  out  of  the  front  of  a  cart,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  upset,  and  the 
carman,  who  was  in  the  cart  putting  down  a  sack  of  potatoes,  was  pitched  back- 
wards on  the  stones  and  killed.  It  was  held  that  the  boy  was  gOLlty  of  man- 
ahraghter/*  (p.  194.) 

"Where  husband  and  wife  are  sepaiated  by  consent,  the  husband  mnting  the 
wife  a  stipulated  allowance,  which  is  regularly  paid,  he  is  not  boima  to  provide 
her  with  shelter ;  but  if  he  is  informed  or  knows  that  she  is  without  shelter,  and 
refuses  to  provide  her  with  it,  in  consequence  of  which  her  death  ensues,  he  ia 
guilty  of  manslaughter  (even  though  the  wife  be  labouring  under  disease  which 
must  ultimately  prove  fatal),  if  it  can  be  shown  that  her  death  was  accelerated  for 
want  of  the  shelter  which  he  had  denied."  (p.  195.) 

Mr.  Baker  has  quoted  several  cases  which  illustrate  the  operation  of  the 
law  in  respect  of  collisions,  accidents,  drc,  but  it  may  be  said,  in  a  general 
way,  that  where  any  one,  by  negligence,  by  rashness,  or  by  want  of  proper 
caution,  in  the  performance  of  a  dangerous  but  lawful  act^  has  contributed 
to  the  death  of  another,  he  is  guilty  of  manslaughter. 

Of  late  we  have  been  made  acquainted  with  a  number  of  caaee  where 
death  has  resulted  from  the  incautious  use  of  quack  medicines ;  many  of 
these  cases  have  been  made  the  subjects  of  investigation  in  criminal  courts, 
and  it  will  not  be  altogether  profitless  if  we  direct  attention  to  the  law  of 
thiB  matter. 

At  page  92  of  Qrindon  we  are  informed,  that  any  person,  whether  he 
be  licensed  or  not,  who  deals  with  the  health  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  ia 
bound  to  have  competent  skill,  and  to  treat  his  patient  with  care,  attention, 
and  assiduity;  and  if  a  patient  die  for  want  of  either,  the  person  ia  guilty 
of  manslaughter. 

"  It  matters  not,"  said  Mr.  Baron  Ganow,  at  the  trial  of  St.  John  Lons,  ''whether 
the  mdividual  consulted  be  the  president  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  or  the  humblest 
bonesetter  of  the  villa^^  he  ought  to  bring  into  the  case  ormnary  care,  skill,  and 
diligence.  I  am  of  opimon,  that  if  a  person,  who  has  ever  so  much  or  so  little 
akin,  sets  my  leg,  and  does  it  as  well  as  he  can,  but  does  it  badly,  he  is  excused ; 
bat  suppose  the  person  comes  drunk,  and  gives  me  a  tumblerftd  of  laudanum, 
and  senos  me  into  the  other  world,  is  it  not  manslaughter  P  And  why  ?  Because 
I  have  a  right  to  have  reasonable  care  and  caution.  Why  do  we  convict  in  cases 
of  death  by  drivinc  carriages  ?  Because  the  parties  are  liound  to  have  skill,  care, 
and  caution."  (Bi^er,  p.  205.) 

On  another  oceasion — namely,  the  seepnd  trial  of  Long — ^it  waa  remarked 
by  Mr.  Juatioe  Bailey,  that, 

**  I  do  not  oharge  it  in  ifHorance  merely ;  but  there  may  have  been  rashnesi, 
and  I  consider  that  rtukness  wiU  he  n^fiient  to  make  it  manslauffhter.  As,  for 
instance,  if  I  have  a  toothache*  and  a  pcrsoa  undertakce  to  care  it  k^  administering 
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laadanam,  and  says,  '  I  kave  no  notion  how  much  will  be  sufficient,'  but  ^ves  me 
a  cupful,  which  kills  me ;  or  of  James's  powder,  and  says,  '  I  hare  no  notion  how 
roucn  ought  to  be  taken/  and  yet  gives  me  a  tablespoonful,  which  baa  the  same 
effect,—  such  persons,  acting  with  nuhness,  wiD,  in  my  opinion,  be  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter." 

From  the  time  of  Lord  Hale,  downwards,  it  has  been  held  bj  the  jadges, 
that  in  order  to  co^iatitute  the  charge  of  nicmslaughler,  the  person  accused 
must  have  been  guilty  of  criminal  misconduct^  arising  either  frofin  gross 
ignorance  or  criminal  inaite^itioii.  This  is  the  rule  which  applies  to  all 
cases  of  death  from  the  administration  of  medicines,  and  it  seems  to  be  a 
matter  of  no  consequence  whatever  whether  the  person  so  charged  be  a 
regular  practitioner  or  not,  or  whether  he  have  had  a  regular  medical 
education  or  not.  There  are  opinions  to  the  contrary;  but  in  the  judgment 
of  Lord  Coke  and  others,  "  these  opinions  may  serve  to  caution  ignorant 
people  not  to  be  too  busy  in  this  kind  of  tampering  with  physic,  but  they 
are  no  safe  rules  for  a  judge  or  jury  to  go  by.**  Nevertheless,  it  was  said 
on  one  occasion  by  Lord  Lyndhurst  (Eex  v.  Webb),  that  although  there 
was  no  difference  between  the  acts  of  the  regularly-qualified  practitioner 
and  the  unlicensed  one,  yet, 

"  If,  where  proper  medical  assistance  could  be  obtained,  a  person  totally  ignorant 
of  the  science  of  medicine  took  upon  himself  to  administer  a  violent  and  dangerous 
remedy,  to  one  labouring  under  oisease,  and  death  ensues  in  oonseqn^ice  of  that 
dangerous  remedy  having  been  so  administered,  then  he  is  guilty  of  manalaoghter." 

Again,  at  the  summing  up  of  the  evidence  in  the  trial  of  St.  John  Long, 
Mr.  Justice  Parke  told  the  jury,  that, 

"  On  the  one  hand  we  must  be  careful  and  most  anxious  to  prevent  people  from 
tampering  in  physic,  so  as  to  trifle  with  the  life  of  man ;  and,  on  the  other,  we 
must  take  care  not  to  charge  criminally  a  person  who  is  of  general  skill,  bccaase 
he  has  been  unfortunate  m  a  particular  case.  It  is  God  that  gives,  man  only 
administers,  medicine ;  and  the  medicine  that  the  most  skilful  may  administer  maiy 
not  be  productive  of  the  expected  effect ;  but  it  would  be  a  dreadful  thing  if  a 
man  were  to  be  called  in  question  criminally,  whenever  he  happened  to  miscany  in 
his  practice.  I  call  a  man  acting  wickedly,  when  a  man  is  possly  ignorant,  and 
yet  affects  to  cure  people,  or  when  he  is  grossly  inattentive  to  their  safety.** 
(Baker,  p.  208.) 

A  slight  acquaintance  with  the  subject  under  consideration  will  show^  that 
in  all  the  trials  for  mal-praods  which  have  lately  taken  place,  the  judges 
have  been  guided  in  their  address  to  the  jury  by  the  old  opinion  of  Lord 
Hale — namely,  that  "  if  a  physician  gives  a  person  a  potion,  without  any 
intention  of  doing  him  any  bodily  hurt,  but  with  the  intent  to  cure  or 
prevent  a  disease,  and,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  physician,  it  kills 
him,  this  is  no  homicide;  and  the  like  of  a  chirurgeon.^  (Year  Book, 
3rd  Edward.)  This  opinion,  which  is  sound  enough  in  its  proper  accepta- 
tion, has  been  distorted  in  a  very  extravagant  manner,  and  applied  to  the 
case  of  uneductited  quacks,  in  consequence  of  what  was  afterwards  said  by 
Lord  Coke — namely,  "  I  hold  the  opinion  to  be  erroneous,  that  if  he  be 
no  licensed  chirurgeon  or  physician  that  occasioneth  the  mischance,  that 
then  it  is  felony;  for  physic  and  salves  were  before  licensed  physicians 
and  chirurgeons."  But  if  this  is  the  law,  it  is  high  time  that  some  altera- 
tion should  be  made  in  it;  for  at  the  present  day,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
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the  interference  of  unqnalified  persons,  seeing  that  regular  practitioners 
arc  always  to  he  found  ready  to  give  their  assistance  in  case  of  accident  or 
disease.  When  Lord  Coke  expressed  his  opinion,  the  poor  in  many 
places  were  entirely  dependent  on  the  skill  of  wise  women  and  experienced 
bonesetters,  but  it  is  not  so  now;  and  we  conceive  it  to  be  highly  imprudent 
that  the  judges  of  the  present  day  do  not  use  their  influence  with  juries  to 
prevent  that  awful  sacrifice  of  human  life,  which  occurs  from  the  unskilful 
practice  of  individuals  who  have  no  acquaintance  with  disease  or  the  art 
of  curing  it.  Within  the  last  few  years,  or,  as  we  might  almost  say, 
months,  no  less  than  ten  cases  of  death  from  lobelia  and  cayenne  pepper 
have,  to  our  knowledge,  been  made  the  subjects  of  inquiry  with  a  coroner*8 
jury;  and  although  in  five  of  those  cases  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  was 
found,  yet  in  no  instance,  at  the  subsequent  trials  of  the  prisoners,  did  the 
judge  consider  it  to  be  his  duty  to  advise  the  return  of  a  similar  verdict. 
How  different  would  it  have  been  if  a  man,  ignorant  of  the  stnicture  and 
management  of  a  locomotive,  liad  undertaken  the  conduct  of  a  train,  and 
by  his  unskiifiilness  caused  the  death  of  a  fellow-creature.  In  such  a  case 
the  words  of  censure  would  flow  freely  enough,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  unfortunate  author  of  the  mischief  would  be  made  to  suffer  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law.  In  our  judgment,  however,  there  is  no  difference  in 
the  criminality  of  these  cases,  and  it  is  a  misinterpretation  of  fiEicts  to  say 
that  the  individual  is  culpable  in  the  one  instance,  and  only  indiscreet  in 
the  other. 

Our  professional  brethren  will  perceive,  from  what  we  have  said,  that  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  there  is  no  difference  between  the  misadventure  of  a 
quack  and  that  of  a  regular  practitioner.  In  point  of  fact,  the  conduct  of 
the  latter  might,  at  any  time,  be  made  the  subject  of  grave  accusation. 
We  refer  to  this,  because  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  profession  is 
not  sufiSdently  informed  on  the  subject,  and  that  they  therefore  consider 
it  to  be  a  piece  of  gross  interference  on  the  part  of  a  coroner,  to  hold 
an  inquest  on  their  patient,  merely  because  the  friends  of  the  deceased  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  practice  employed.  But  it  is  proper  to  know  that  the 
coroner  is  bound,  by  the  laws  which  govern  him  in  his  oflicial  capacity, 
immediately  to  institute  an  inquiry  whenever  a  statement  is  seriously 
made  to  him,  to  the  effect  that  the  person  lying  dead  has  not  been  properly 
dealt  with,  and  that  his  death  has  been  accelerated,  if  not  caused,  by 
improper  medical  treatment.  If  such  a  charge  be  groundless,  the  result 
of  the  investigation  will  be  the  very  best  acquittance  that  the  practitioner 
can  possibly  have.  It  is  a  piece  of  folly,  therefore,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
iUegality,  for  a  medical  man,  be  he  ever  so  well  qualified,  or  ever  so  exalted 
in  his  position,  to  oppose  the  inquiry  of  the  coroner,  or  to  annoy  him  by 
any  kind  of  interruption  while  he  is  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
duty.  We  make  these  remarks,  because  several  cases  have  been  reoorded 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  where  gentlemen,  who  have  been  unjustly 
charged  with  mal-prcucU,  have  seriously  damaged  the  aspect  of  affiura  by 
their  injudicious  interference  with  the  proceedings  of  the  coroner. 

Among  the  other  verdicts  recorded  by  coroners,  are  some  which  are 
merely  verdicts  of  feet,  as,  for  example,  '*  Found  dead  f  "  Found 
drowned;"  "Died  by  the  visitation  of  God;'*  "  Died  by  accident;"  and  so 
on.    These  are  considered  to  be  so  unsatisfactory,  that  in  the  year  1845  a 
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letter  was  addressed  by  the  Registrar-Qeneral  to  ercry  coroner  in  England, 
urging  him  to  be  more  careful  in  the  conduct  of  his  inquiries,  and  begging 
of  him  to  improve  upon  such  findings  as  those  to  which  we  har^  referred. 

Before  we  leave  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  might  say,  that  at  one  time 
the  law  took  cognizance  of  every  species  of  casual  death  which  happened 
without  the  default,  concurrence,  or  procnrement  of  any  rational  ereatnre. 
It  did  this  in  order  that  a  greater  abhorrence  of  murder  should  be  imsed, 
and  that  more  pains  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  human 
life.  The  penalty  in  such  cases  was  the  forfeiture  of  the  thing  wfaidi 
actually  and  immediately  caused  the  death.  This  forfeiture  was  denomi- 
nated a  deodand  (rea  Deo  dala),  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  origi- 
nally given  to  the  church  as  an  offering  for  the  repose  of  the  dead  peisonls 
soul.  But  as  it  was  often  difficult  to  determine  how  much  of  the  thing  in 
question  was  actually  concerned  in  the  death,  and  as  the  forfeiture  was 
manifestly  an  unjust  impost  on  those  who,  in  the  generality  of  caaes,  were 
not  in  any  way  culpable,  or  even  concerned  in  the  mattw,  this  part  of  the 
coroner's  duty  has  been  abolished.  It  was  done  away  with  in  the  year 
1846,  by  the  Act  of  9  &  10  Vict.  e.  62. 

9th.  Can  the  proceedings  of  the  Coroner^i  court  he  iraveraed,  quaeked,  and 
amended  f — ^This  we  in  part  alluded  to  at  the  termination  of  our  serenth 
question.  It  may  now  be  stated,  that  the  inquest  of  the  coroner  is  never 
regarded  as  a  final  proceeding,  but  may  be  traversed  to  a  higher  court.  It 
may  also  be  quashed  when  the  inquisition  is  so  defective  that  no  judgment 
can  be  given  on  it,  or  when  the  verdict  is  not  warranted  by  the  factsi,  or 
when  there  has  been  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  coroner  or  jury,  or 
when  there  has  been  any  informality  in  the  proceedings ;  as,  for  examjJe, 
when  the  jury  have  not  viewed  the  body.  This,  indeed,  is  considered  to  be  bo 
essential  to  the  validity  of  the  inquisition,  that  no  return  can  be  made  if 
the  body  is  not  seen  by  the  jury.  It  appears,  in  fietct,  from  the  words  of 
the  statute  (4  Edw.  I.  stat.  2),  that  at  one  time  the  bodv  was  lying  befbie 
the  jury  during  the  whole  of  the  inquiry ;  and  although  this  pracdce  has 
fallen  into  disuse,  yet  the  viewing  of  the  body  and  its  identification  are  so 
essential,  that,  according  to  Jerris,  if  the  body  cannot  be  found,  or  if  it 
have  lain  so  long  before  it  is  viewed  that  no  mformation  can  he  olntaoned 
from  the  inspection  of  it,  or  if  there  be  danger  of  infection  by  digging  it  up, 
the  inquest  ought  not  to  be  taken  by  the  coroner  unless  he  have  a  special 
commission  for  that  purpose.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  coroners  may 
be  amerced  for  taking  up  a  body  which  has  lain  so  long,  that,  from  ita  state 
of  decomposition,  no  information  can  result  from  the  view.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  investigation  of  the  facts  ought  to  be  made  by  the 
magistrate,  who  conducts  the  inquiry  by  evidence  alone. 

An  inquest  may  also  be  quashed,  if,  in  case  of  murder,  or  mandaogfater, 
OT/eh^-ee,  the  return  is  not  made  on  parchment.  " 

When  an  inquisition  is  quashed,  a  new  inquiry  may  be  instituted  fay 
leave  of  the  Court  of  Qneen's  Bench;  and  if  there  be  any  imputation  on 
the  character  of  the  coroner,  he  is  not  permitted  again  to  interfere  in  the 
matter,  but  a  mdiue  inquirendum  may  be  awarded  to  take  a  new  inquisi- 
tion by  special  commissioners,  who  are  authorised  to  proceed  by  the  testi- 
mony  of  witnesses,  without  viewing  the  body. 

We  have  already  said  that  by  the  Act  ot6k7  Vict.  c.  83/the  jodge^ 
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liave  power  to  order  the  amending  of  an  inquiaitioB  when  it  is  defective 
merely  in  techBical  points — that  is,  when  it  b  good  in  substance,  but 
imperfect  in  form. 

10th.  LiaMUiiea  of  Coroners. — ^A  coroner  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  five 
pounds  sterling,  if  he  be  remiss  in  making  an  inquisition  on  a  person  slain^ 
a&d  returning  the  same  at  the  next  gaol  delivery.  He  is  also  liable  to  a 
fine  of  forty  shillings  if  be  fail  to  do  his  office  on  any  person  dead  by  mis- 
adventure. He  may  likewise  be  amerced  and  imprisoned  at  the  Queen's 
pleasure  for  not  doing  his  duty ;  or  for  making  a  fake  return;  for  concealing 
felonies  y  for  not  delivering  into  court  to  the  proper  officers  at  the  proper 
time,  the  evidence  and  finding  of  the  jury  in  cases  of  murder  or  man- 
slaughter. It  appears,  moreover,  that  a  coroner  may  be  removed  from 
office  for  being  confined  in  prison  for  twelve  months ;  for  living  at  a  dis- 
tance from  his  place  of  jurisdiction;  for  being  so  poor  that  he  cannot 
Answer  his  fines;  or  for  being  disabled  by  reason  of  sickness  or  old  age. 
And,  as  we  have  before  said,  he  may  have  his  fees  disallowed  by  the 
magistrates  in  those  cases  where  he  has  held  inquests  unnecessarily. 

11th.  Fees  of  Coroners, — In  ancient  times,  when  the  office  of  coroner 
was  filled  by  men  of  substance  and  title,  there  were  no  fees  attached  to  the 
appointment ;  but  the  coroner  merely  received  a  penny  from  each  visne  for 
and  towards  expenses  of  his  travail,  <Sm3.  This  tribute  was  made,  not  as  a 
fee,  but  out  of  respect  to  the  dignity  of  his  office.  In  later  times,  however, 
tiie  duties  of  the  appointment  have  become  more  onerous,  and  the  men 
who  perform  them  less  wealthy;  in  consequence  of  which  certain  fees  or 
emoluments  have  been  created.  By  the  statute  of  3  Hen.  7,  c.  1,  it  is 
enacted  that  a  sum  of  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  shall  be  paid  to  the 
coroner  for  every  inquest  on  a  person  slain,  the  money  to  be  levied  on  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  the  slayer,  or  on  the  township  in  case  the  murderer 
escape.  The  Act  of  25  Greo.  11.,  c  29,  directs  that  a  fee  of  twenty  shillings 
shall  be  paid  to  the  coroner  for  every  inquisition  duly  taken ;  and  it  is 
further  ordained  that  he  shall  be  entitled  to  the  sum  of  ninepence  per  mile 
lor  every  mile  which  he  travels  from  his  usual  place  of  residence  to  where 
the  body  lies;  but  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  return  journey,  or  for  more 
than  one  distance,  namely,  that  of  the  extremes,  however  many  inquests  may 
have  been  held  on  the  road.  More  recently  it  has  been  enacted  (1  Vic.  c  68) 
that  the  coroner  shall  be  paid  aix  shillings  and  eightpence  for  every  inquest, 
over  and  above  all  fees,  <S?c ,  to  which  he  is  by  law  entitled ;  so  that  the 
remuneration  which  he  now  receives  for  each  iuquest  duly  held  is  one  pound 
six  riiillings  and  eightpence,  together  with  the  chance  fee  of  thirteen  and 
fourpence,  when  the  murderer  has  any  goods  to  forfeit.  It  is  said  that 
some  coroners,  in  remote  districts,  insist  on  receiving  fees  from  the  relatives 
of  the  persons  on  whose  bodies  they  hold  inquests ;  but  this  conduct,  if 
made  known,  would  inevitably  expose  them  to  the  danger  of  removal  from 
office.  (Gfindott,  p.  '62.\ 

12th.  The  last  question  which  we  propose  to  consider  is  the  following : — 
Wovddit  headmsable U>  abolish  the  coroner's  ojffke,  and  to  tranter  the  duiies 
<^Uto  the  jvaisdiotion  of  others  ;  or  would  U  be  heUer  to  reform  the  office,  and 
iosirenffthen  the  hands  of  the  coroner  by  the  appointment  qfa  new  ojfic^ — 
namdy,  a  medical  inspector  or  post-mortem  examiner  f — These  questions 
have  already  received  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  from  the  Middlesex 
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magistrates,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  their  jndgment,  the  office  of 
coroner  might  be  advantageously  abolished,  and  the  duties  of  it  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  the  police.  The  chief  data  upon  which  they  have  founded 
this  opinion  are  the  following:  1st,  that  the  proceeding  is  expensive;  Snd, 
that  it  is  never  final  or  conclusive ;  and  3rd,  that,  considering  the  number 
of  inquests  held,  it  rarely  leads  to  any  practiced  results.  Nothing,  however, 
could  be  easier  than  the  task  of  rebutting  the  arguments  which  have  been 
advanced  upon  these  data ;  but  we  believe  that  such  a  duty  is  tinneeessary, 
for  the  public  mind  is  sufficiently  informed  on  the  subject  to  make  its  own 
conclusions.  Nevertheless,  we  may  remark,  that  in  respect  of  the  firat  of 
these  objections,  although  the  figures  employed  so  skilfolly  by  the  magis- 
trates in  their  report  of  1850,  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  wanant  the 
conclusion  which  has  been  drawn  from  them — naniely,  that  there  is  an 
enormous  outlay  of  public  money  for  such  inquiries,  yet  a  little  examina- 
tion will  show  that,  after  all,  the  expense  of  the  business  is  not  so  great  a 
matter ;  for,  according  to  the  calculations  entered  into  by  the  editor  of  The 
Times,  in  a  leading  article  for  January  the  29th,  ^*  one  halfpenny  per  head 
is  the  exact  charge  upon  the  population  of  the  western  division  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex  for  the  services  of  its  coroner.*' 

With  regard  to  the  second  objection — namely,  the  inconclusiveness  of  the 
inquiry,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  such  an  objection  could  ever  have 
been  raised,  for  were  we  to  act  upon  it,  we  should  be  justified  in  doing 
away  with  the  magistrate's  functions,  because  in  criminal  cases  they  also  are 
never  conclusive  ;  so  again,  it  would  be  advisable  to  set  aside  the  duties  of 
the  grand  jury — that  pride  and  boast  of  an  Englishman's  heart — ^for  they, 
likewise,  are  not  in  any  instance  final.  To  entertain  such  an  idea,  however, 
is  to  entertain  the  idea  of  abolishing  the  whole  system  of  judicial  proceeding 
as  it  is  now  practbed  in  this  country:  and  that,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  a 
piece  of  foUy  far  beyond  the  contemplation  even  of  the  Middlesex 
magistrates. 

Thirdly,  it  is  the  very  efiectiveness  of  the  coroner's  court  which  b^eta 
that  want  of  practical  results — that  fewness  of  convictions  to  whidi  they 
have  alluded ;  but  we  might  as  well  say  that  an  engineer  might  do  away 
with  the  water-gauge,  or  any  other  tell-tale  apparatus  in  the  construction 
of  a  steam-boiler,  merely  because,  in  all  his  examinations  of  the  instrument, 
lie  never,  or  rarely,  found  it  indicating  anything  wtong.  But  what  would 
be  the  result  of  such  an  insane  proceeding  1  Why,  that  there  would  then 
be  no  guarantee  to  the  public  that  the  machine  was  ever  in  a  state  of 
danger.  We  regard  the  coroner's  office  as  one  of  the  safety-valves  of 
society,  and  the  public  would  be  guilty  of  the  highest  kind  of  indiscredon 
if  they  were  to  do  away  with  it. 

Again,  we  might  say  that  the  transference  of  the  duties  of  the  coroner 
to  the  hands  of  the  police,  would  be  the  worst  change  that  could  possibly 
be  effected.  For  though  every  respect  is  due  to  the  integrity  of  the 
gentlemen  who  now  occupy  the  bench,  yet  we  are  quite  sure  that  it  is  not 
in  human  nature  to  oppose  itself  to  its  own  interests  ;  and,  knowing  the 
manner  in  which  those  functionaries  are  elected,  we  say  that  it  would  be 
the  height  of  imprudence  to  transfer  to  their  hands  a  power,  the  exerciae 
of  which  would  often  run  counter  to  their  individual  interests.  It  has 
been  truly  said,  that  the  police  magistrate  has  no  will  of  his  own  when  his 
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views  differ  from  those  of  the  government  We  will  give  aa  instance  of 
this,  which  is  recorded  by  Hr.  Payne^  in  his  letter  to  T/ie  Times,  When  Sir 
Robert  Baker  was  chief  magistrate  of  Bow-street^  he  had  orders  from  the 
government  not  to  allow  the  funeral  of  Queen  Caroline  to  pass  in  a  certain 
direction ;  but  knowing  tliat  if  he  obeyed  those  orders,  bloodshed  and  loss 
of  life  would  certainly  result,  he  did  allow  the  funeral  to  pass  ;  and  for 
this  act  of  disobedience  he  was  instantly  dismissed.  Now^  supposing  that 
a  less  merciful  man  than  Sir  Bobert  Baker  liad  been  in  his  place,  and  that^ 
by  obeying  the  orders  of  the  government,  bloodshed  and  loss  of  life  had 
resulted,  what  would  have  been  the  consequence]  Why,  that  if  the 
coroner's  power  were  vested  in  the  magistrate,  no  inquiry  whatever  would 
have  beeu  instituted,  and  the  public  would  never  have  received  satisfactiou 
for  the  wilful  murder  committed  under  the  indiscretion  of  an  obedient 
officer. 

We  will  take  another  case. 

"  When  Mr.  Wakley  battled  so  courageously  against  the  inhaman  practice  of 
army-flogging,  it  is  well  known  that  the  whole  influence  of  the  Horse  Guards  would 
have  been  exerted  to  prevent,  or  patch-up,  the  Hounslow  case,  had  not  the  coroner 
been  resolved  to  pursue  the  iuiquity  into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  its  guilt.  But 
what  would  have  become  of  Mr.  Wakley,  had  his  appointment  been  at  the  mercy 
of  the  government,  of  which  the  Horse  Guards  form  part  P  A  word  from  the 
commander-in-chief  to  the  home-secretary  would  very  quickly  have  blown  the 
ooroner  from  his  course ;  and  barbarity  would  have  found  shelter  with  tyranny. 
And  so  it  would  be,  if,  under  the  proposed  arrangement,  another  Hounslow  casQ 
were  to  occur;  no  magistrate,  however  spirited  or  conscientious,  would  dare  to 
array  his  individual  person  against  the  overwhelming  ^ou^er  of  the  Horse  Guards,, 
for  mdeed  to  do  so  would  be  the  excess  of  foolhardiness.  What,  then,  would 
become  of  the  claims  of  humanity  ?  Where  would  they  And  a  protector  or  an 
advocate  ?**  (Baker,  p.  40.) 

Or  suppose  that  a  death  took  place  at  a  police-station,  or  in  prison^ 
from  the  violence  or  neglect  of  those  who  had  authority  there.  Who  is 
to  investigate  the  facts  of  such  a  case  1  or  who  is  likely  to  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  make  the  truth  of  it  public  ? 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  part  of  the  scheme;  for,  if  we  were  to 
transfer  the  duties  of  the  coroner  to  the  police,  we  should  not  only  be 
giving  the  magistrate  the  power  of  sitting  in  judgment,  in  cases  of  death, 
and  deciding  in  such  a  manner  as  may  best  suit  his  individual  views,,  but 
we  should  also  be  centralizing  in  one  or  two  very  subordinate  individuals^ 
perhaps  the  least  important  members  of  the  force,  the  absolute  power, 
either  of  suppressing  inquiry,  or  of  unnecessarily  promoting  it.  Tins  is  a 
discretionary  power  which  ought  not  to  be  possessed  by  any  irresponsible 
individual,  and  we  cannot  perceive,  viewing  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  that 
any  good  whatever  could  result  from  such  a  change  in  the  coroner's  office. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be  attended 
with  the  most  serious  disadvantages ;  for  at  the  present  time  the  coroner's 
inquiries  are  conducted  in  public;  they  are  instituted  before  twelve  men  of 
the  neighbourhood — ^men  who  are,  from  their  local  knowledge,  best  able 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  &cts  of  the  case.  Besides  which  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  the  coroner  is  a  public  officer;  that  he  is  not  answer- 
able for  his  conduct  to  any  but  the  public,  and  is,  therefore^  most  likely  to 
protect  its  interests.     Again,  the  institution  itself  has  its  foundation  on 
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the  prejudices  of  the  nation;  its  importance  and  yalne  are  deeply  rooted 
in  the  public  mind;  and  its  usefuloess  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  expe- 
nence  of  ages.  How,  therefore,  can  we  rashly  venture  to  set  aside  so 
noble  an  ofiice,  unless  its  removal  is  actually  called  for  by  the  people 
themselves?  No;  in  our  judgment  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  reform 
the  court,  and  if  possible  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  corona.  Hiis 
nmy  be  done  iji  various  ways  :»^by  giving  a  more  precise  meaning  to  the 
word  diUy,  by  defining  the  circumstances  under  which  inquests  ought  to  be 
held ;  by  increasingthe  dignity  of  the  coroner's  office;  bygiving  him  arespeet- 
able  court-house  ;  by  not  calling  his  acts  in  question,  unless  there  is  good 
reason  for  so  doing;  by  abolishing  fees,  and  paying  him  as  other  judges 
are  paid — ^namely,  by  a  fixed  stipend ;  and  finally,  by  appointing  an  officer, 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  make  the  prdiminary  inquiries  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  holding  an  inquest,  to  conduct  post-mortem  and  chemical  examina- 
tion s,  and,  if  possible,  to  act  as  a  public  prosecutor.  The  functions  of  this 
oflScer  would  be  somewhat  allied  to  those  which  are  performed  by  the 
procurator-fiscal  in  Scotland,  and  the  like  officer  on  the  Continent ;  bat 
there  would  be  this  important  difference  between  them — namely,  that 
in  the  case  of  the  medical  inspector,  there  would  be  no  power  of  pronouncing 
judgment;  for  the  whole  duty  of  investigating  the  facts  would  rest,  as  now, 
with  the  coroner  and  his  jury.  By  adopting  some  such  a  reform  as  this, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  hands  of  the  coroner  would  be  greatly  strength- 
ened; that  the  cause  of  death  would  be  more  frequently  determined;  that 
the  expenses  of  the  investigation  would  be  considerably  reduced ;  that  the 
officiousness  of  unfeeling  constables  would  be  entirely  set  aside;  and,  in 
fine,  that  the  confidence  of  the  public  would  be  completely  secured,  and  its 
safety  fully  provided  for. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  a  proposition  to  this  effect  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  reoent  committee  of  Middlesex  magistrstea;  aad  we  trust 
that  ere  long  we  shall  see  it  put  into  full  operation.  For  there  esn  be  bat 
one  opinion  on  this  subject — namely,  that  paH-^m>OTtmn  examinations  are 
not  conducted  as  often  as  they  should  be,  and  that  the  non-detection  of 
crime  is  assuredly  the  result  thereof. 

We  now  find  that  we  have  devoted  so  much  attention  to  the  lex  coronaria, 
and  the  duties  of  the  coroner's  office^  that  we  have  not  apaoe  for  a  conat* 
deration  of  the  many  oth^  important  matters  which  are  no^oed  in  Mr. 
Baker's  volume.  This  is  a  subject  of  regret  to  us;  and,  as  we  cannot 
surmount  the  difficulty,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  advising  all  of  our 
readers  who  are  interested  in  these  questions  to  obtain  the  book  for  them- 
selves ;  for  we  can  assure  them  that  it  will  be  found  serviceable,  inasmuch 
as  it  not  only  contains  a  good  practical  exposition  of  the  coroner's  duties^ 
but  it  also  contains  most  of  the  acts  of  parliament  which  refer  thereto, 
and  many  of  the  instructions  and  notices  issued  by  the  Poor-law  Conmus- 
Bioners  and  General  Board  of  Health.  All  of  these  subjects  affect  the 
interests  of  the  profession ;  and  we  are  not  aware  that  the  same  body  of 
infi)rmation  is  brought  together  in  any  other  publication. 
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Abt.  vn. 

Oui/s  Hospital  Beports.     Vol.  7.  Part  II. — Zondon,  1851. 

1.  Ona  Certain  Affection  of  tJie  Skin,  VitUigoidea  Plana  et  Tvherosa. 
Two  PlateB.     By  Thomas  Addison,  M.D.,  and  William  Gull,  M.D. 

The  disease  of  the  skin  here  described  is  a  somewhat  rare  one.  The 
authors  have  selected  the  above  name  for  it,  because  it  bears  som/e  resem- 
blance to  the  affection  denominated  Vitiligo  by  Willan.  It  presents  itself 
under  two  forms — ^namely,  either  as  tubercles,  varying  from  the  size  of  a 
pin's  head  to  that  of  a  large  |)ea,  isolated  or  confluent ;  or,  secondly,  as 
yellowish  patches  of  irregular  outline,  slightly  elevated,  and  with  but  little 
hardness.  Either  of  these  forms  may  occur  separately,  or  the  two  may  be 
combined  in  the  same  individual,  in  which  case  the  connexion  of  the  two 
may  be  traced  through  an  intermediate  series  of  gradations^  which  clearly 
demonstrate  their  essential  relations. 

Four  cases  are  related.  In  three  of  these,  the  skin-disease  was  evidently 
connected  with  hepatic  derangement.  In  the  fourth,  the  patient  was  the 
subject  of  diabetes — an  interesting  fact,  seeing  that  modem  pathology 
points  to  the  liver  as  the  faulty  organ  in  that  disease. 

We  extract  one  case  by  way  of  illustration : 

•*  Eliza  Parachute,  act.  33,  of  middle  stature,  moderately  well  nouri^ed;  mother 
of  six  children ;  catsunenia  regular.  Her  present  illness  began  in  1848 ;  she  attri- 
butes it  to  fright,  and  to  a  blow  received  in  the  left  groin  whilst  attempting  to 
separate  two  men  who  were  fighting.  Two  days  alter  this  she  became  jaundiced, 
and  had  from  time  to  time  severe  paroxysmal  pains  about  the  hjrpochondria,  lasting 
for  a  day  or  two ;  the  liver  beinff  also  enlaiged  and  tender.  !Four  months  after 
the  commenosment  of  the  jaunmce  (August  4th,  184SV  she  was  admitted  into  the 
horaital,  under  the  out  of  Dr,  Hushes.  She  remainea  in  until  the  26th  of  Sept., 
ana  left  much  in  the  same  state  she  was  in  when  admitted.  There  was  at  this 
time  nothing  complained  of  beyond  the  itching  and  irritation  of  the  skin  common  in 
jaundice.  The  present  affection  beean  after  tJie  jaundice  had  continued  fourteen 
months,  when  she  again  came  under  the  care  of  Br.  Hughes.  It  first  appeared  in  the 
hands,  spreading  across  the  flexures  of  the  joints  of  the  fingers  and  pahns.  Soon 
afterwards,  a  yellowish  patch  of  discoloration  began  near  the  inner  canthus  of  the 
eyelid,  and  tncn  a  precisely  Bymmetrical  one  at  the  same  part  on  the  cyposite 
eyelid.  Theae  patches  are  veiy  slightly  raised,  and  not  obviously  indnrttted ;  they 
have  extended  very  slowly.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1860,  two  modehi 
2733**'*  2733*'**  were  made  of  the  case.  At  this  time  the  patches  on  the  face 
existed  as  above  described.  Along  the  ridges  bounding  the  flexures  in  the  palm 
and  about  the  joints  of  the  fingers,  there  were  yellowish,  ooaque,  irregular,  and 
somewhat  raised  lines.  About  the  thumb,  first  jomts  of  the  fingers,  and  inner  and 
interior  parts  of  the  wrists,  there  is  a  gradual  transition  to  a  tubercular  promi- 
nenoe  of  the  affected  parts,  and  some  mstmct  tubercles  exist  on  the  elbow  and 
knee.  The  diseased  parts  ate  tender,  so  as  to  give  her  pain  in  using  a  knife  to 
cut  bread.  The  whole  surface  of  the  boii^  is  of  a  dull  lemon  iiat.  Various  mesoa 
were  employed,  without  avail,  the  disease  showing  a  tendency  to  progress  slowly. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Startin,  under  whose  care  the  patient  now  is,  we 
have  teen  able  to  observe  it  up  to  the  present  time.  The  jaundice  still  remains, 
occasionally  deepened  by  the  exacerbation  of  the  hepatic  sprmptoms.  The  skin  is 
of  a  dull  lemon  hue.  During  the  last  seven  months  the  a£nBction  has  become  more 
tubercular,  especially  about  the  back  of  the  joints  of  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand. 
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The  patch  of  oonfluent  tubercles  on  the  elbow  has  much  increased  since  the  model 
\vas  taken.  Both  elbows  are  simihirl?  affected.  There  are  also  tubercles  on  the 
right  knee,  on  the  superior  surface  of  the  great  toe,  imd  on  both  ears.  On  the 
hands,  the  gradations  from  the  plane  to  the  tubercular  variety  are  well  marked, 
and  the  essential  relations  of  the  two  forms  demonstrable.  This  case  has  been  d 
the  greatest  value,  in  enabling  us  to  connect  together  the  cases  which  had  pre- 
viously occurred  The  tubercles  about  the  ears,  elbows, Joints  of  the  fingers,  ac^ 
are  of  the  same  character  they  were  in  Sheriff's  case.  Ijiev  are  firm,  ra(her  lire- 
^ular  on  the  surface ;  have  much  the  appearance,  at  first  signt,  of  small  compound 
lollicles,  but  on  closer  inspection  are  proved  to  depend  upon  a  change  in  the  cutia. 
On  the  surface,  small  venous  capillanes  may  be  here  and  there  seen,  producing  a 
mottled  appearance.  In  the  hands,  we  pass  insensibly  from  the  tubercles  on  the 
back  of  the  joints  to  the  state  described  m  Mrs.  B  *8  case — ^naimefy,  the  ahgkt^ 
raised,  opaque,  yellowish  lines  about  the  flexures  of  the  palms  and  fingers.  Vit 
further  identity  of  the  disease  in  the  two  cases  is  shown  by  the  presence  of  similir 
patches  about  the  eyelids  in  both."  (pp.  269—271.) 

The  progress  of  the  disease  is  very  slow,  and  treatment  appears  to  have 
little  influence  over  it. 

II.  Cases  of  Fracture  of  the  Cervix  Femoris.     With  Four  Plates.    By 

J.  B.  Hodgson,  Chesbam,  Bucks. 

This  paper  contains  the  report  of  four  cases,  all  in  aged  subjects,  in 
which  perfect  bony  union  took  place.  They  were  all  treated  by  the 
double-inclined  plane,  constructed  of  pillows,  and  were  kept  in  that  posi- 
tion for  a  long  period,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  weeks.  To  this  the  author 
ascribes  his  success,  and  we  believe  be  is  right. 

III.  Cases  in  Surgery,  wUh  Remarks,    By  John  Birkett     Four  Plates. 

The  first  case  is  the  record  of  spontaneous  atrophy  of  a  very  large 
nsevus  of  the  right  arm  of  an  infant.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  upper  arm 
was  afiected,  and  the  disease  extended  on  to  the  sboulder  and  part  of  the 
chest.  During  the  time  it  was  under  observation,  the  child  had  measleB, 
and  then,  immediately  afterwards,  hooping  cough,  so  that  its  oonstitutiooal 
powers  were  very  seriously  reduced.  Probably  enough  this  low  condition 
of  the  powers  of  nutrition  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  cure  of  the  local 
affection. 

The  second  case  is  one  of  subcutaneous  naevus  on  the  side  of  the  face^ 
treated  by  subcutaneous  ligature.  The  cure  appeared  to  be  complete  for 
some  time,  but  subsequently  the  disease  recurred. 

The  next  case  is  an  example  of  abscess  forming  in  a  large  adipose 
tumour  of  the  thigh. 

This  is  followed  by  a  very  interesting  and  rare  case  of  hydatid  cyrfi 
voided  during  the  act  of  micturition,  which  we  extract 

**  H.  B ,  a)t.  34,  a  strong,  healthy4ooking  man,  first  came  under  my  obacrra- 

tion  in  July,  1851,  bringing  with  him  a  small  number  of  hydatids,  which  he  said 
he  passed  from  the  urethra  during  micturition.  He  furnished  the  following  state- 
ment of  his  case : — Belonging  to  the  corps  of  Rx)yal  Supers  and  Miners,  he  w» 
on  duty  at  Bevrout,  in  Syria,  in  Nov.  1840,  where  he  had  the  yellow  fever.  He 
recovered,  ana  continued  in  good  health  until  August,  1841,  when  he  was,  at 
Mount  Carmel,  attacked  with  plague.  When  sufficiently  convalescent,  he  was 
sent  baek  to  Beyrout,  and  thence  to  Malta,  where  he  was  put  into  a  romn  in  ihe 
quarantine  harbour.   After  being  here  a  £ew  days,  he  first  felt  pain  in  the  kft  ade^ 
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for  which  he  was  blistered,  &c.,  but  never  felt  any  relief.  Upon  the  completion 
of  quarantine,  he  was  sent  into  the  Malta  Hospital,  and  was  under  medical 
treatment  until  sent  to  England  in  the  spring  of  184:2.  He  was  then  put  on 
eoniralescent  duties,  being  sometimes  in  hospital,  at  others  on  sick  fuilough,  until 
August  of  the  same  year,  when  he  joined  the  works,  although  he  continued  to 
suffer  very  much  with  the  pain  in  the  left  side,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  he  dis- 
covered a  swellmg  in  the  same  re^on.  In  June,  1843,  he  was  very  ill  for  several 
days,  and  experienced  acute  pain,  mdeed,  a  sensation  as  if  something  had  broken 
away  from  his  left  side.  The  next  time  he  made  water  after  this  sensation,  he 
pasied,  to  all  appearance,  blood  and  corruption,  intermixed  with  *  bladders,  skins, 
&c.,'  several  of  which  were  coated  with  a  sort  of  yellow  sand  (crystab  of  uric 
acid  ?)  These  attacks  have  troubled  him  at  different  periods,  at  intervab  varying 
from  one  to  six  months,  to  the  present  time.  He  is  conscious  of  an  attack  coming 
on,  some  daya  bef(»e,  by  feeling  a  depression  of  spirits,  and  constant  bearing- 
down;  after  violent  exertion,  as  playing  at  cridset,  he  has  often  passed  sever^ 
hydatids,  which,  I  suppose,  may  be  attributed  to  the  more  violent  compression  of 
the  cpt  by  the  abdominal  musdes. 

"The  last  attack  commenced  on  Sunday,  June  29th,  about  1  a.m.,  and  he  con- 
sulted Dr.  Lever,  by  whom  he  was  kindly  sent  to  me  a  few  days  afterwards.  He 
experienced  great  pain  in  the  left  lumbar  region,  and,  as  he  describes  it,  a  bearing- 
downpain,  extending  over  the  surfaces  of  the  left  leg  and  testicle,  until  the  follow- 
ing Wednesday  night,  Julv  2nd,  when  he  passed  some  hydatids  during  micturition. 
He  has  continued  to  expel  a  few  nearly  every  time  he  micturated,  and  on  this  last 
occasion  he  may  have  passed  sufficient  to  fill  a  half-pint  mug.  Sometimes  the 
urine  would  be  turbid,  at  other  times  clear,  and  occasionally  the  urethra  was 
blocked  up  when  he  was  in  the  erect  posture,  but  the  urine  would  flow  when  he 
reclined  or  assumed  the  recumbent  posture. 

"  When  I  first  saw  this  man,  he  was  recovering  from  the  last  attack.  He  brought 
a  few  bladder-like  bodies,  which  were  immediately  recognisable  as  hydatid  cysts. 
Some,  still  larger,  were  ruptured,  and  they  had  been  voided  in  this  condition,  but 
the  smaller  were  entire  and  perfect.  Some  were  unchanged ;  others  appeared  to 
have  undergone  some  decomposition.  After  a  long  searcn,  I  discovered  a  single 
tentacle  of  echinococcus,  and  something  which  had  the  appearance  of  the  entozoon 
itsdf.  The  cysts  were  all  of  them  more  or  less  encrusted  with  fine  crystals  of 
uric  acid,  and  there  was  likewise  a  plentiful  deposit  of  phosphatic  crystals.  I 
pissed  an  elastic  oatheter  into  his  bladder,  and  drew  off  some  turbid  unne,  which 
contained  the  d^b7i9  of  hydatids,  cysts,  and  blood-discs.  After  a  most  careful 
examination  of  the  man's  abdomen  and  lumbar  region,  in  every  attitude  and  posi- 
tion, I  was  quite  unable  to  detect  any  tumour,  or  even  enlargement,  nor  is  tnere, 
to  the  touch,  even  in  the  part  where  the  tumour  he  mentions  once  existed,  the 
lightest  indication  of  anything  abnormal 

"  It  is,  of  course,  useless  to  speculate  upon  the  position  of  the  parent  cjrst, 
vhich,  in  all  probability,  is  seatecl  near  the  left  kidney,  having  a  communication 
either  with  the  pelvis  of  this  organ,  or  its  ureter. 

"  Cases  of  this  kind  are,  I  suppose,  of  rare  occurrence,  for  I  am  only  able  to  find 
the  following  instances :  Dr.  Copland,  in  his  valuable  work  (DictionaiT  of  Practical 
Medicine,  art.  *  Kidneys,*  §  243),  states  that  he  once  recognised  the  debris  of 
hydatids  voided  with  the  urine  of  a  patient,  but  he  gives  no  further  particulars, 
and  a  case  b  related  by  Dr.  Durrant  (Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
March,  1861).  My  friend.  Dr.  Hannover,  of  Copenhagen,  had  once  a  case  under 
his  observation,  and  I  have  heard  of  another  instance  occurring  in  the  practice  of 
Mr.  Parry,  of  Docking,  in  Norfolk."  (pp.  300,  301.) 

A  case  of  insuperable  constipation,  with  a  small  tumour  in  the  femoral 
region,  which,  upon  operation,  proved  to  be  a  nodule  of  fat,  perhaps  a 
part  of  the  omentum,  and  which  was  cured  by  incision  of  the  crural  ring, 
ia  next  related.     And  the  pi^er  concludes  with  an  account  of  a  glcmdukur 
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mammary  Uwn/ow^  cmd  eyst,  tniih  intraey^liic  grma^,  wliicli  is  chiefly 
yaluable  for  the  histological  description.  We  could,  howerer,  scarcely 
make  this  intelligible  without  the  plate. 

lY.  Select  Surgical  Cases  /rom  the  (hU-patienU  of  Guys  HospilaL     Bj 
A.  Poland. 

The  first  four  cases  will  well  repay  perusal ;  but  a  mere  abetract  would 
be  of  little  value.  The  concluding  group  afibrds  a  good  illustration  of 
secondary  syphilitic  affections  of  the  mouth,  al®  nasi,  &a 

Y.  OhsenxUiUms  on  the  Treatment  of  AnasareOj  or  Qeneral  Dropsy^  by 
Ftmctumng  ike  Legs,     By  John  Hilton,  F.B.B. 

We  strongly  commend  this  paper  to  the  notioe  of  our  readers,  because 
we  believe  that  the  treatment  here  recommended  is  one  of  much  value,  and 
that  if  the  operaticm  be  performed  in  the  way  Mr.  Hilton  advises,  the  risks 
of  mischief  will  be  greatly  diminished.  Tlie  instrument  he  employs  is  a 
long,  narrow,  sharp-pointed  lancet,  fixed  upon  a  cylindrical  steel  shoulder. 

"  The  punctures  shofold  be  made  along  the  outer  side  of  the  leg  or  thi^  or 
both,  about  two  or  three  inches  apart — ^four  in  the  leg,  and  the  same  number  m  the 
ihigh,  will  be  amplj  suffident,  or,  perhaps^  more  than  necessary;  and,  no  doubt^ 
the  fewer  the  better,  provided  the  intention  be  obtained.  Ittde€»,  I  may  aay  that 
I  have  found  two  punctures  in  each  part  of  the  limb,  oftentimes  quite  enough  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  intended  oiaiaage. 

"  The  instrument,  after  perforating  the  skin,  should  be  passed  v^  oblique] j 
from  without  to  within,  across  the  hmb,  or  in  a  direction  from  below  upwards^ 
through  the  cellular  tissue,  between  the  skin  and  fascia  covering  the  mu9clea^  so 
88  nearly  to  reach,  but  not  to  wound,  the  fascia ;  to  intersect  the  inter-fibrfllar 
meshes  of  the  arecJar  tissue  to  the  length  of  an  inch  or  more ;  it  shoakl  tiien  be 
withdrawn  through  the  same  track,  care  being  taken  to  disturb  the  parts  as  littte 
as  possible,  by  external  pressure  with  the  band.  Extensire  subcutaneous  incisions 
of  the  cellular  tissue,  by  a  lateral  movement  of  the  instrument,  arenas  far  as  I  have 
seen,  to  be  avoided ;  they  are  not  only  not  required,  but  are  liable  to  the  objection, 
that  an  injury  uunecessarily  extensive  to  a  structure,  little  capable  of  being  repaired, 
or  ill-disposed  to  repair  itself,  in  a  constitution  already  depressed  by  the  same 
oouse  or  causes  which  may  have  led  to  the  general  anasarca,  would  most  probaUy 
be  followed  by  the  dangerous  consequences  usual  in  such  eases. 

"  I  prefer  the  outer  to  the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  beeause  that  part  is  less 
ooonpied  by  lymphatics  and  veins,  and  because  when  the  patient  is  lying  upon  the 
back,  or  sitting  up  in  bed,  with  the  lower  extremities  everted  as  usual  in  a  state 
of  repose,  the  artificial  apertures  for  draining  the  body,  so  situated,  occupy  a  lower 
level  thau  could  be  obtamed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  hmb. 

"  Immediately  after  the  nunotures  have  been  made  in  one  or  both  limbs,  eadi 
limb  should  be  mvested  witli  or  wrapped  in  a  separate  blanket,  for  the  purpose  ctf 
keying  up  or  retaimng  the  proper  temperature  of  the  limb  or  limbs,  and  to 
prevent  any  abrasion  of  the  skm  by  frictiou  of  the  two  limbs  upon  each  other ;  the 
blankets  should  be  changed  for  otnersj  warm  and  dry,  before  the  skin  of  the  limbs 
becomes  chiUed. 

"  Should  the  delicacy  of  tlie  patient's  skin,  or  any  apprehension  regarding  the 
qualitv  or  chemical  character  of  the  effusion  into  the  areolar  tissue,  suggest  the 
probaoility  that  the  skin  may  become  excoriated  or  much  irritated  by  tlie  fluid 
running  for  a  consnienible  length  of  time  over  it,  the  fluid  may  be  made  to  Dursue 
an  ex2^  course  away  from  the  limb  by  fixing  upon  i^e  limb  worsted  tnreeds 
(capilhuy  conductors),  so  arranged  that  alter  crossing  over  the  punctures  tkey  shall 
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enter  gutta  percha  or  glass  tiibea,  wMch  oan  conduct  the  fluid  into  receptacles 
placed  vithia  or  outside  the  bed. 

"  If  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  propriety  of  puncturing  the  limb  below  the  knee, 
from  the  feebleness  of  the  general  circulation,  or,  as  sometimes  seen,  from  a 
passive  congestion  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  skin  (although  I  may  here  add,  that 
this  latter  condition  has  not  prevented  my  puncturing  the  legs  with  great  advan- 
tage, and  without  any  of  the  anticipated  baa  consequences),  then  it  is  better  that 
the  punctures  should  be  confined  to  the  tlxi^h,  whilst  the  leg»  wrapped  in  blankets, 
should  be  a  little  raised  above  the  level  of  tne  thigh. 

*'  When  it  happens  that  the  limb  below  the  knee  is  so  hard  and  unyielding 
(from  the  character  of  the  effused  fluid)  as  to  constitute  what  has  been  termed  an 
oedema  durum,  with  the  skin  in  an  unhealthy,  scabrous  state,  or  thickly  crusted 
over  with  flakes  of  unhealthy  cuticle,  it  is  advisable  then  to  puncture  the  thigh 
only,  and  to  have  the  leg  below  the  knee  bandaged  in  flannel,  and  slightly  raised 
upon  an  inclined  plane  of  wood,  placed  under  the  blankets  or  the  whole  bed, 
so  as  to  facilitate  tne  gravitation  ot  the  fluid  in  the  leg  towards  the  aperture  in 
the  thigh. 

"  If  it  be  important,  from  the  umncy  of  the  symptoms,  to  drain  the  body 
quickly  of  its  serum,  it  may  be  advisable  to  puncture  both  limbs  at  the  same  time, 
otherwise  I  prefer  puncturing  one  limb  and  rabiug  the  other,  so  that  its  fluid  may 
descend  to  tne  grom  on  its  own  side,  and  thence  reach,  by  crossing  the  abdominal 
parietes,  the  punctures  made  in  the  limb  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  When 
it  seems  likely  that  the  puncturing  may  be  required  to  be  repeatedly  done,  it  is 
well,  if  the  trvo  limbs  be  in  an  equally  favourable  condition  for  it,  to  puncture 
them  alternately."  (pp.  361—363.) 

VL  Bemarks  on  Death  from  Sircmgidaiion,  By  A.  S.  Taylor,  M.D., 
F.RS.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  and  Me<&cal  Jurisprudence  in 
Guy's  Hospital. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  important  communication  in  the 
present  number,  and  aa  the  points  of  interest  are  numerousy  we  ah&U 
analyze  it  with  some  minuteness. 

At  the  Chelmsford  Lent  Assizes  for  1851,  Thomas  Drory  was  tried  for 
the  murder,  by  strangulation,  of  a  female  named  Jael  Denny.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  farmer  of  great  respectability,  and  resided  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  cottage  where  the  deceased  lived.  Both  were  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  the  girl,  who  was  pregnant  by  the  prisoner,  had  reached  the  ninth 
month  of  her  pregnancy.  On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  October  12th, 
1850,  the  prisoner  and  deceased  were  seen  conversing  together  for  about 
twenty  minutes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  prisoner's  cottage.  This  was 
about  half-past  five  p.u.  The  evidence  respecting  the  debased,  showed 
that  about  six  o'clock  on  this  day  she  had  tea  with  her  parents  as  usual, 
appearing  to  be  in  good  health  and  in  high  spirits.  She  told  her  mother 
that  she  had  made  an  appointment  with  the  prisoner  to.  meet  him  at  a  stile 
very  near  their  cottage  at  haHf-past  aix  o^dock;  and  the  prisoner,  it  was 
supposed,  had  led  her  to  expect  that  at  this  interview  he  would  make  some 
arrangement  regarding-  his  marriage  with  her.  At,  or  about,  this  time,  the 
deceased  left  her  tea  half  finished,  dressed  herself  hastily  in  some  of  her 
mother's  clothing,  left  the  house,  and  was  not  again  seen  alive.  She  was 
found  next  morning  at,  or  about,  eight  o'dockj  lying  dead  in  a  field  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  stile  at  which  she  said  she  had  made  an  appoint- 
ment to  meet  the  prisoner  on  the  previous  evening. 
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"  When  her  body  wns  found,  the  head  was  cold,  and  the  arms  and  legs  cold  and 
stiff;  but  the  body  (the  abdomen)  was  perceptibly  warm  to  the  hand.  It  will  be 
remarked,  that  from  the  time  deceased  was  last  seen  aKve,  thirteen  and  a  half 
hoars  had  elapsed. 

"  Tlie  attitude  of  the  body,  when  fonnd,  is  thns  described  by  the  different  wit- 
nesses : — The  deceased  was  lying  on  her  face,  a  little  inclined  on  one  side,  owing, 
probably,  to  the  prominence  of  the  abdomen.  Her  lower  clothes  were  arranged 
m  a  straight  and  orderly  manner,  and  her  fur-tippet  was  lying  on  the  ground,  two 
or  three  yards  from  the  body.  Her  bonnet  was  on  her  bead,  bnt  much  crashed 
and  broken.  It  was  flattened  in  front,  as  if  from  pressure  from  behind,  while  the 
deceased  was  on  her  face.  Her  face  was  flat  on  the  ground,  and  her  nose  pressed 
down  tightly.  The  nose  is  described  as  being  quite  flattened,  and  turned  a  Httlc 
to  the  left  side  by  pressure;  it  was  impossible,  in  the  opinion  of  one  witness,  that 
the  mere  weight  of  the  head  could  have  produced  either  this  degree  of  pressure  or 
the  indentation  observed  in  the  ground.  The  features  were  so  altered,  that 
although  this  witness  had  known  the  deceased  for  four  or  tve  years,  he  could  not 
recognise  her.  When  the  body  was  turned  over,  blood  escaped  or  bubbled  from 
the  mouth,  nose,  and  eyes ;  and  the  face  was  observed  to  be  black,  and  much 

swollen.    There  was  half  a  teacupfnl  of  blood  on  the  spot  where  the  face  lav 

under  the  mouth ;  and  more  blood  m  another  spot,  about  a  foot  from  the  head ; 
the  hair  was  matted  together  with  blood  and  dirt.  Tlie  right  arm  was  lying  bent 
at  a  right  anple  underneath  the  body,  and  pressed  down  by  its  weight';  the  left 
was  raised,  with  the  hand  directed  towards  the  left  shoulder,  but  partly  covered 
hj  the  body.  There  was  a  cord  on  the  neck,  which  was  twisted  round  it  three 
times.  One  of  the  witnesses  took  the  third  turn  from  off  the  neck,  and  observed 
that  this  turn  was  a  little  loose ;  but  on  putting  his  finger  to  the  throat,  he  found 
a  knot  of  cord  lyiiijg  in  front  of  the  neck.  The  remainder  of  the  cord  was  verv 
tight,  a  portion  being  actually  imbedded  in  the  neck,  and  the  cord  was  drawn  ^ 
tightly,  that  the  skin  of  the  neck  had  swollen  up  between  the  coils.  From  other 
evidence  it  appeared,  that  the  knot  which  formed  the  loop  of  the  rope  was 
pressing  on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  while  the  bite  of  the  noose  was  at  the  back 
part,  a  little  behind  the  left  ear.  There  were  ikree  coils  cmd  a  haZfoi  rope  round 
the  neck,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  half-coil,  all  were  tight ;  the  two 
innermost  coils  being  so  tight  as  to  indent  and  cut  the  skin.  The  end  of  the  cord 
went  over  the  back  of  the  left  shoulder,  and  about  an  inch  of  its  extremitj  was  lying 
loosely  (without  being  grasped)  between  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  Mt  huid  of  the 
deceased,  which  was  raised  towards  it.  One  witness  described  this  hand  as  bein? 
stretched  out  a  little,  so  that  the  end  of  the  cord  could  be  seen  lying  in  the  hao^ 
before  the  body  was  moved  or  turned  over.  The  deceased  was  ri^ht-kanded ; 
there  was  no  mark  of  grasping,  laceration,  or  indentation  on  either  hand ;  and 
from  the  position  of  the  bite  of  the  noose  and  the  direction  of  the  coils,  the  cord 
could  have  been  tightened  only  by  pulling  to  the  l^  of  the  deceased.  The  eoid 
was  stout,  and  of  tne  thickness  of  a  window  sash-line.  At  the  part  where  the 
noose  had  been  tightened,  the  pressure  had  been  so  great  that  the  cord  was  oon- 
densed  to  about  half  its  thickness,  and  some  of  the  fibres  had  been  out  through  by 
the  force  used.  There  was  no  blood  upon  it,  except  just  at  the  end,  where  there 
was  a  small  spot.  The  second  coil  had,  at  the  back  part,  tightly  locked  in  a 
portion  of  the  apron  of  the  bonnet  and  handkerchief  of  the  deceased. 

"  A  woman,  who  undressed  the  deceased  six  hours  after  the  body  was  fonnd, 
stated  that  she  examined  her  face,  and  found  the  mouth  bubbling  with  blood ;  her 
tongue  protruded  out  of  her  mouth,  and  was  clenched  very  tighSy  with  her  teeth. 
Blood  oozed  from  her  eyes,  mouth,  and  ears.  Her  body,  from  her  head  to  the 
shoulders,  was  very  black  (livid).  There  were  two  marlts  where  the  oord  w«it 
round  the  neck,  quite  lacerated  through  the  skin.  Upon  the  back  of  her  left 
wrist  were  marks,  apparently,  of  a  bite,  from  both  rows  of  teeth, — the  impressions 
were  quite  distinct  oefore  they  were  washed,  and  blood  was  oozing  from  them. 
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On  the  right  elbow  »  piece  of  skin  had  been  taken  off,  about  the  size  of  a  shilling, 
and  the  patch  was  Tery  black.     The  elbow  had  a  bruised  appearance. 

"  A  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  made  by  Mr. 
Williams,  surgeon,  of  Brentwood,  on  the  second  day  after  it  was  found.  The  eyes 
were  much  distended  and  suffused  with  blood,  and  the  pupils  were  dilated.  There 
was  a  general  lividity  and  swelling  of  the  face ;  and  the  tongue,  which  protruded 
from  the  mouth,  haa  been  bitten  by  the  teeth.  There  was  a  superficial  laceration 
of  the  skin  coTcring  the  lower  part  of  the  throat,  on  both  sides ;  and  there  were  two 
deep  marks,  as  if  from  two  cords,  or  from  two  impressions  of  one  cord,  tied  tightly 
round  the  neck.  The  two  impressions  were  botn  situated  over  the  trachea,  anH 
the  skin  had  swollen  up  between  them.  The  trachea  had  been  flattened  by  strong 
pressure,  but  had  regained  its  shape ;  it  had  a  bruised  appearance  in  the  parts 
corresponding  to  the  two  marks  on  the  neck,  and  its  structure  there  was  softer 
than  natural  There  was  extreme  ecchymosis  on  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  such 
as  might  have  been  produced  by  a  heavy  blow,  or  by  the  pressure  of  a  person 
kneeling  upon  it.  There  was  a  contraction  of  the  fingers,  which  were  drawn  in  to  the 
palms  of  the  hands.  There  was  an  abrasion  of  skin  at  the  back  of  the  right  elbow, 
uliere  were  marks,  apparently  of  teeth,  on  the  back  of  the  right  wrist,  and  there  were 
also  scratches  on  the  back  of  the  left  arm  and  hand.  On  opening  the  head,  there 
was  great  congestion  of  the  whole  of  the  brain.  The  heart  was  healthy,  but  much 
distended  on  the  right  side  with  blood  in  a  coagulated  state.  The  lungs  were 
congested  to  an  unnatural  degree;  the  ri^ht  pleura  was  adherent, — a  result  of 
previous  inflammation.  The  stomach  contamed  ordinary  food,  and  the  coats  were 
in  a  healthy  condition.  The  intestines  were  healthy.  On  opening  the  uterus  it 
was  found  to  contain  a  male  foetus  in  the  ninth  month ;  and  this  was  probably 
aliye  at  the  time  of  the  deceased's  death."  (pp.  372 — 375.) 

Mr.  Williams,  on  examination  at  the  trial,  gave  it  strongly  as  his  opinion 
tbat  the  death  was  not  an  act  of  suicide.  He  was  followed,  on  the  same 
side,  by  Professor  Taylor,  whose  examination  is  so  important  that  we  quote 
it  at  full : 

"  Pbofbssor  Taylor,  examined  by  Mr.  James. — ^I  have  attended  to  tlie  evidence 
given  by  the  various  witnesses  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  deceased's  body.  I  have 
particularly  attended  to  the  mode  in  which  this  cord  was  found  round  the  neck  of 
the  deceased,  to  its  being  in  her  left  hand,  and  to  the  fact  of  her  riglit  hand  being 
under  her;  and,  from  the  appearances,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  a 
case  of  suicide  by  her  own  nand.  It  coidd  not  have  been  done  by  herself  whiJe 
lying  down,  for  she  could  not,  in  that  position,  have  exerted  force  sufficient  to 
rorm  such  marks  on  the  neck.  Taking  the  upright  position,  if  the  first  coil  was  so 
tight  round  the  neck  as  described  by  the  witnesses,  it  would  have  speedily  pro- 
duced insensibility  and  loss  of  muscular  power,  so  that  a  second  coil  could  not 
have  been  tightened  round  the  neck  by  her  own  hand,  to  have  produced  a  second 
compression  and  a  second  laceration  on  the  sides  of  the  neck.  Acting  with  the 
2^  mmd,  there  would  be  a  very  speedy  loss  of  the  power  of  ti^ht^ning  a  cord  with 
a  noose  ahready  formed,  unless  the  cord  had  a  single  end  with  which  she  could 
draw  it,  and  it  were  firmly  turned  round  the  hand  several  times  to  give  a  firm 
hold.  From  the  immediate  inseusibilitv  which  would  have  followed  the  complete 
compression  of  the  windpipe,  she  would  have  been  found  dead,  with  the  end  of  the 
cord  twisted  round  the  left  band,  or  some  mark  on  the  left  hand,  of  the  cord  having 
been  so  round.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  marks  on  the  windpipe  could  have  been 
caused  in  any  other  way  by  herself  than  bv  the  end  of  the  cord  being  thus  coiled 
around  her  hand  or  attached  to  some  fixea  point ;  and  in  this  case  the  last  coil 
onffht  to  have  been  just  as  tightly  drawn  as  the  two  first  coils.  In  self-strangu- 
lation, 60  soon  as  the  windpipe  is  firmly  compressed,  by  whatever  cause,  the  indi- 
vidual becomes  unconscious,  and  the  person  can  neither  tighten  the  cord  nor 
loosen  it.    We  thus  have  the  power  of  judging,  from  the  position  of  the  body  and 
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the  state  of  the  cord,  how  far  it  could  have  been  an  act  of  suidde.  I  gire  it 
as  my  firm  opinion  that  this  could  not  have  been  an  act  of  suicide. 

"  If  she  were  lying  down  or  standing  up  and  the  cord  was  ro«md  her  throat, 
she  could  not  cry  out  or  make  any  noise.  Directly  the  windpipe  is  compressed  a 
individual  becomes  powerless,  and  incapable  of  making  any  cry.  Assumiog  t 
person  lying  down  with  a  cord  tightly  bound  round  her  nedc,  in  half  a  Buaute  she 
would  become  quite  powerless 

"  Mr.  Bodkin. — Assuming  this  young  girl  to  have  been  standing  up,  and  tial 
she  died  by  self-strang^ulation,  woula  she  not  fall  forward  P — WUnesf.  u  she  w» 
pregnant  there  would  be  a  disposition  to  fall  forward. 

"  And  in  consequence  of  its  being  sudden,  the  fall  would  be  likdy  to  bt 
heavy? — It  would. 

"  Would  it  be  likely  for  a  person  falling  under  sueh  drcurastances  to  i^ure  her 
nose  ? — ^Possibly  on  a  hard  surface ;  on  a  soft  surCaoe  I  should  say  no. 

**  The  nose  would  strike  a^nst  the  ground,  and  the  state  of  injury  would 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  sod  ? — It  would ;  but  it  would  cause  eochymoais,  not 
flattening — I  should  say  that  in  falling  there  would  probably  be  tlie  mariL  of  a 
bruise  on  the  face,  according  to  the  force  of  the  fall 

'*  You  assume  the  description  given  of  the  state  of  the  ned^  and  of  the  eord  to 
be  perfectly  correct  in  the  opinion  you  have  given  ? 

"  Lord  Campbell. — Of  course  he  does, — the  question  was  put  on  that 
hypothesis. 

"  Mr.  BoDKiif . — ^The  statement  is,  that  tiie  last  coil  of  the  roipe  was  not  so  tigkl 
as  the  other  two  P —  WUness.    Yes. 

"  Have  you  heard  it  stated  by  any  person  that  the  three  coils  of  rope  were 
equally  ti^ht  P — I  heard  one  witness  say  so;  but  when  I  spoke  about  the  ti^tnest 
of  the  third  coil,  I  alluded  to  its  being  held  firmly  in  the  hand  or  fixed  to  a 
certain  point. 

"  Supposmg  ^  person  used  both  hands,  would  not  the  injury  to  tlie  nmk  be 
greater  P~If  the  party  used  both  hands,  and  there  was  only  one  oo&  round  tha 
neck,  there  might  be  great  injury  to  the  neck  produced,  but  if  there  wete  three 
coils  the  injury  would  be  probably  le^  although  sufficient  to  produce  deatL 

'*  I  believe  the  strengta  exerted  in  cases  of  determined  suicide  is  yezy  great 
frequently  ? — ^It  is. 

"  Supposing  a  person  determined  on  suicide  to  wind  a  small  cord  of  this  kind 
round  tne  neck  three  times,  and  to  puU  it  (i.  e.,  one  end  of  it)  with  both  hands  tiQ 
insensibility  was  produced,  and  then  fall,  is  that  a  state  of  things  which,  in  your 
judgment,  is  likely  to  produce  the  injuries  described  P — I  do  not  tiunk  that  the 
violence  found  could  be  produced  even  if  the  person  took  both  hands,  ~-I  do  not 
think  that  with  either  one  or  both  hands  those  injuries  could  have  beeai  produced. 
As  I  understand,  the  end  of  the  cord  vras  to  the  left,  and  the  end  of  the  cord  must 
have  been  pulled  in  that  direction,  and  consequently  the  right  hand  would  not 
come  much  into  play  at  all  to  exert  any  degree  of  force. 

"  Supposing  the  hand  to  grasp  the  cord  tightly  in  the  aet  of  strangulation,  is  it 
not  possible  to  relax  it  some  hours  after  deatii  P — Not  where  there  is  a  ti^t  con- 
vulsive grasp  on  the  cord. 

"  Would  the  jar  of  the  after-fall  not  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  hand  let  ga 
of  the  cord  ? — I  think  there  would  be  such  an  amount  of  power  reouired  to  effect 
the  injury  by  the  twisting  of  the  cord  round  the  hand,  that  the  oora  would  not  be 
released  from  the  hand  by  any  accident  of  that  sort. 

"  Is  that  an  opinion  theoretically  given,  or  did  you  ever  see  such  a  oaseP—I 
only  know  of  one  instance  of  sell-strangulation  in  this  way,  and  then  the  cord 
was  found  in  the  hand. 

"  Have  you  ever  known  a  case  in  which  the  grasp  had  been  subjected  to  this 
test  of  the  after-fall  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  1  have. 

"  I  think  you  said,  if  you  had  found  the  end  of  the  cord  once  round  the  hand  of 
the  woman  tightly,  it  would  have  made  a  difference  in  your  opinion  P — ^It  might» 
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because  it  would  have  liad  a  fixed  point  to  draw  from ;  that  is,  if  it  liad  been 
firmly  stretched. 

"  ij  firmlj  stretched,  do  yon  mean  from  the  hand  to  the  neck  ?— Yes. 

"  Would  not  a  ligature  of  this  sort  cause  the  parts  around  it  to  swell  ? — ^It 
would,  if  tightly  pressed. 

"  Would  not  toat  swelling  present  the  appearance  to  a  non-professional  person 
of  greater  indentation  than  tnere  realhr  was  ? — ^As  I  understand  Mr.  Williams  to 
stftte,  there  were  two  depressions,  and  the  skin  was  greatly  raised  up  between  each; 
and  there  must  have  been  great  compression,  as  well  as  swelling,  to  force  it  up 
between  the  two. 

"  These  questions  of  stranj^tion,  I  believe,  are  very  difficult  ones? — They  are 
difficult,  but  not  so  difficult  if  we  know  the  exact  state  of  the  body  and  cord ;  for 
then,  I  think,  they  may  be  distinguished.  Suicidal  might  be  easily  mistaken  for 
boniicidal  strangulation — ^homidoal  strangulation  cannot  be  easily  mistaken  for 
suicidal,  because  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  place  the  body,  or  the  cord  round  the 
neck,  in  such  a  way  as  to  deceive  those  who  have  attended  to  these  subjects. 

"  In  a  case  of  decided  homicidal  strangulation,  is  it  not  easy  to  simulate  suicide? 
—No,  because  in  such  cases  too  little  or  too  much  is  done ;  in  this  case  there 
was  too  much  done.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  them,  but  there  are  others  in  which  there  is  no  difficulty;  every  case  must 
be  judged  of  by  its  own  circumstances. 

*'  In  your  book  I  find  you  refer  to  a  celebrated  case,  which  was  pronounced  by 
some  to  be  suicidal  and  by  others  homicidal ;  there  was  a  handkerchief  tied  round 
the  neck  so  tightly  that  it  was  difficult  to  remove  it.  [He  read  the  case.]  I 
believe  that  gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion,  and  you  in  your  book  alludie  to 
it  ? — ^Yes :  but  in  that  case  there  was  a  knot  to  keep  the  handkerchief  fixed,  and 
the  persons  to  whom  it  was  referred,  formed  an  opinion  that  it  was  a  case  of  suicide 
from  the  moral  circumstances. 

"  In  another  case  stated  in  your  book,  a  woman  was  found  lyinff  on  her  stomach 
in  her  bed,  and  a  woollen  garter  tied  twice  round  her  neck  witn  two  knots,  mid 
the  circumstances  of  that  case,  you  state,  left  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  case  of 
suicidal  strangtdation ? — No  douot  of  it;  but  the  circumstances  were  widely 
different  from  those  observed  in  this  case. 

"  Would  not  the  first  knot  of  the  ligature  round  her  neck  have  had  the  effect 
you  speak  of  in  tins  case  of  depriving  her  of  consciousness  and  power  ? — ^No,  be- 
cause the  first  knot,  it  appears,  was  put  on  the  throat  above  the  laryiix,  and  the 
second  knot  was  over  the  first;  I  imagine  that  the  first  constriction  was  not 
very  tight,  and  was  on  that  part  of  the  neck  where  it  allowed  a  certain  degree  of 
reroiration. 

*'  But  it  caused  death  ? — It  was  sufficient  to  cause  death,  although  probably  not 
immediately,  because  death  may  be  produced  by  any  partial  obstruction  of  respira- 
tion, as  by  a  stocking  tied  round  the  throat. 

"  I  will  call  your  attention  to  another  case  here,  that  of  a  lunatic — ^the  patient 
was  found  with  his  head  hanging  over  the  side  of  the  bed ;  and  when  it  was 
attempted  to  raise  the  body,  it  was  found  that  respiration  had  ceased,  and  that 
the  neck  was  constricted  by  a  handkerchief  folded  up  like  a  cravat ;  the  first  end 
of  the  handkerchief  was  exceedingly  tightly  tied  with  a  knot,  and  then  carried 
round  and  fastened  by  another  knot ;  there  was  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  case  of 
suicide,  but  the  reporter  says  if  deceased  had  been  found  in  a  lone  place,  it  would 
have  been  taken  for  a  case  of  murder? — Yes;  but  the  first  turn  of  the  handkerchief 
did  not  compress  the  windpipe  so  as  to  prevent  respiration  entirely,  and  it  would 
therefore  allow  the  possibihty  of  a  second  turn  and  a  xnot  in  the  same  way. 

"  That  fact  does  not  appear  in  the  report  of  the  case  ? — No ;  but  in  both  cases 
it  is  rather  too  loosely  stated  in  the  original  reports  where  the  pressure  was.  If  it 
was  above  the  larynx  the  person  might  oreathe  a  minute  or  two ;  it  is  only  where 
it  is  on  the  windpipe  that  we  have  that  immediate  and  entire  loss  of  power.  I 
never  tested  it  on  myself;  but  an  eminent  Austrian  practitioner  has  tested  it  on 
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hinuielf,  and  lie  finds  that  the  effect  materially  depends  on  the  part  compressed 
bj  the  ligature. 

"  I  believe  a  few  years  ago  it  was  generaUy  received  as  an  opinion  that  persons 
could  not  strangle  themselves  P — ^Not  generally,  bat  only  by  those  who  had  not 
studied  the  subject. 

"  Is  there  not  another  case  where  a  person  effected  soicide  with  a  stick  foreed 
into  a  handkerchief,  and  twisted  round  and  fastened  in  his  bosom? — I  have 
heard  of  it,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  first  tuni  of  the  Gravat  or 
ligature  was  calculated  to  produce  death  immediately.  It  is  a  veiy  common  sort  of 
suicide  for  persons  to  put  a  ligature  loosely  round  the  neck,  then  introduce  some- 
thing to  tighten  it,  like  a  tourniquet,  and  so  produce  dea^h ;  but  that,  in  such 
cases,  the  first  turn  of  the  stick  necessarily  produces  immediate  insensibility  or 
death,  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit. 

"  Ee-examined  bv  Mr.  Jakes. — Must  there  not  in  this  case  have  been  a  great 
deal  of  violence  used  to  make  blood  flow  from  the  nose,  mouth,  and  nostrils  en  the 
deceased  ? — I  think  so  decidedly. 

"  Are  you  still,  from  the  appearance  of  this  body,  of  opinion  that  it  was  not 
an  act  of  suicide  P — ^I  am.  The  cases  quoted  are  all  cases  distinguished  from  tkU— 
there  the  ends  of  the  ligatures  were  either  tied  in  knots,  and  thus  secured,  or  the 
ligatures  were  mechanically  tightened  bv  twisting  viith  a  stick. 

"  Do  you  give  in  this  case  a  decided  opinion  P — I  do ;  that  it  was  caused  hj 
another  nana,  and  was  not  an  act  of  smcide.  There  are  cases  in  which  there  is 
no  doubt,  and  I  think  this  is  one  of  them — ^it  is  an  act  of  homicide  by  the  violence 
of  another."  (376—380.) 

The  evidence  which  connected  the  prisoner  with  tlie  alleged  act  of 
murder  was  as  follows : 

"  It  was  distinctly  proved  that,  for  a  considerable  time,  he  had  been  in  habits 
of  close  intimacy  witn  the  deceased — she  was  pr^;nant  by  him, — it  was  reported 
he  was  about  to  be  married  to  another  person,  white  he  had  deceived  the  deceased 
by  leading  her  to  suppose  that  he  would  many  her ;  and  the  last  fatal  interview, 
it  was  presumed,  was  had  with  her  under  the  pretence  of  making  some  positive 
arrangement  on  this  subject.  Hence  her  great  anxiety  to  keep  her  appointment, 
leaving  her  meal  half-finished.  The  prisoner  had  lately  foimd  her  an  incumbrance, 
and  was  evidently  desirous,  in  some  way  or  other,  of^^  shaking  off  the  connexion. 
Some  time  before  her  death,  he  had  said  to  one  witness : — '  he  would  like  to  shove 
her  off,  for  he  was  afraid  she  would  bring  him  into  trouble.'  On  tiie  29th  of 
September— i.  e.,  fourteen  days  before  her  death — he  caused  her  to  write  a  letter, 
aflumin^  that  her  pregmancy  was  not  by  him.  On  the  Ist  of  October,  two  days 
after  this  paper  had  oeen  procured,  while  ploughing  in  a  field,  he  told  a  witn^s 
that  he  had  this  letter  in  his  possession,  and  said-^'  i  ou  will  hear  something  very 
serious  about  Jael  Denny :  she  told  me  on  Sunday  morning  she  would  make  away 
with  herself.'  At  this  time  he  appeared  confused,  and  did  his  work  badly.  When 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  having  committed  the  murder,  he  stated  that  he  had  a 
letter  to  show  that  the  child  vrith  which  deceased  was  pregnant  was  not  his.  He 
said  to  a  witness  voluntarily,  that  he  had  heard  her  mother  say  she  (the  deceased) 
would  destroy  herself,  and  added — *  the  mother  came  to  me,  about  fourteen  days 
ago,  and  asked  if  my  razors  were  all  right ;  I  said  I  would  go  and  see,  and  I  went 
and  found  them  all  right,  and  I  asked  what  she  asked  such  questions  for, — she 
replied, — '  I  heard  Jael  say  she  would  destroy  herself,  and  I  thought  she  would  get 
at  jour  razors."  The  evidence  of  the  mother  at  the  trial  proved  that  the  whole  of 
this  statement  was  untrue,  and  a  pure  invention  on  the  part  of  the  accused.  Such 
is  an  outline  of  the  moral  evidence  against  the  prisoner;  and  it  was  alleged  by 
the  prosecution  to  supply  a  sufficient  motive  for  tne  act,  and  a  desire  to  conceal  it 
when  peipetrated,  unaer  the  pretence  of  suicide.  The  mode  in  which  the  cord 
was  foimd  lying  near  the  left  hand  of  the  deceased,  also  tallied  with  the  view  that 
A  rude  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  party  who  had  perpetrated  this  crime  to 
nmolate  the  act  of  suicide."  (pp.  380,  381.) 
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Besides  this,  there  were  stains  upon  the  prisoner's  clothes  when  he  was 
arrested,  which,  as  will  be  more  fiilly  seen  afterwards,  were  proved  to  be 
mammalian  blood ;  while  he  referred  them  to  a  vegetable  substance  which 
could  not  possibly  have  produced  them.  And  lastly,  the  prisoner's  time 
was  unaccounted  for  during  the  period  which  would  have  corresponded  to 
the  appointment  and  the  time  of  her  death.  We  here  again  quote  from  the 
paper  before  us. 

"  In  cases  of  this  kind,  qnestions  of  time  are  of  vital  importmice.  For  reasons 
to  he  hereafter  stated,  it  was  inferred  that,  considering  the  state  in  which  the  body 
was  found,  the  death  of  the  deceased  might  have  taken  place  soon  after  she  left. 
her  house  to  meet  the  accused,  or  at  a  later  period  of  the  night — ^i.  e.,  from  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  up  to  half-past  ten  or  eleven  o'clock.  The  evidence 
for  the  prosecution  brought  out  the  following  facts  regarding  the  prisoner:  —When 
asked  bv  the  mother,  on  the  morning  of  the  discovery  of  the  body,  where  the 
deceased  was,  he  said: — ' I  don't  know,  I  have  not  seen  her.'  The  mother  said: — 
*  You  did  see  her  yesterday,  between  four  and  five  o'clock,  and  talk  to  her,  and 
appointed  her  to  meet  you  at  the  stile  near  my  house  at  half-past  six ;  she  went 
out  to  meet  you,  and  where  did  you  leave  her  P'  He  replied : — '  I  have  not  seen 
her  since ^ve  o* clock,    I  went  to  Brentwood.' 

"  It  was  proved  by  the  evidence  of  one  witness  that  deceased  and  prisoner  were 
seen  together  on  the  Saturday  evening  at  the  stile  at  half -past  five  o'clock ;  they 
renudned  there  about  twenty  minutes,  which  would  bring  the  time  to  about  ten 
minutes  before  six  o'clock.  The  witness  who  deposed  to  the  fact,  left  his  work 
about  six  o'clock,  and  at  that  time  received  his  weekly  wages  from  the  prisoner, 
who  was  then  in  his  own  house.  He  told  the  prisoner  he  was  going  to  Brent- 
wood, and  the  prisoner  asked  him  to  bring  a  saddle  from  that  place  for  hiin, 
saying  that  he  (the  prisoner)  should  not  go  to  Brentwood  that  niffht.  This  witness 
returned  from  Brentwood  at  ten  o'clock  that  night,  and  left  the  saddle  at  the 
kitchen-door  of  the  prisoner's  house.  He  saw  no  more  of  the  prisoner  from  the 
time  his  wages  were  j>aid;  but  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  deposition  of  this 
witness,  that  the  prisoner  would  have  occupied  another  half-hour  in  his  usual 
duties.  This  would  bring  the  time  to  half-past  six  o'clock,  the  hour  of  the 
appointment  made  with  the  deceased. 

''The  next  date  is  fixed  by  himself.  When  taken  into  custody,  he  asked  a 
witness  named  Hammond  what  he  was  doing  in  his  field  so  late  on  Saturday 
night.  The  witness  Hammond  did  not  see  the  prisoner,  and  would  not  have 
known  that  he  was  near  the  field,  but  for  the  Question  thus  put.  This  field  is 
situated  between  the  spot  where  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  found,  and  the 
town  of  Brentwood ;  and  there  is  a  road  by  the  side  of  the  field  along  wliich  the 
prisoner  must  have  passed.  This  witness  was  in  his  field  from  eight  o'clock  to 
twenty  minutes  past  eight.  A  Uttle  after  eight  o'clock  the  prisoner  was  seen 
entering  Brentwood  with  a  basket  of  eggs,  which  soon  after  that  time  he  dehverod 
at  the  nouse  of  a  person  who  had  ordered  them,  and  he  remained  in  the  house 
of  this  person  about  twenty  minutes,  when  he  went  out  into  the  town.  The  time 
was  fixed  by  the  prisoner  himself  looking  at  his  watch  and  comparing  it  with 
the  clocL 

"  Evidence  adduced  in  the  defence  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  alibi,  only 
confirmed  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses.  A  woman  who  acted  as  housekeeper 
to  the  prisoner,  as  well  as  her  husband,  denosed  that  he  came  home  from  his  work 
between  five  and  six  o'clock  on  Saturday  attemoon, — ^that  he  had  his  tea,  paid  the 
men  their  wa^,  occupied  himself  in  dressing,  and  that  it  was  between  ha^-past  six 
and  seven  o'clock  when  he  went  out.  The  prisoner  said  he  was  going  to  Brent- 
wood, and  took  with  him  a  basket  of  eggs,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  week,  he 
said  he  should  require  on  Saturday  night.  He  took  the  key  of  the  house  with 
him,  according  to  his  usual  practice.  This  witness  went  to  bed  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  saw  nothing  more  of  the  prisoner  that  night.    She  got  up  the  next  mormng 
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about  six  o*elochi~^iht  prisoner  got  up  about  the  same  time,  and  she  saw  nodnng 
unusual  in  his  conduct.  He  brought  some  sugar  and  other  articles  from  Brol- 
wood,  but  she  knew  nothing  of  the  hour  of  his  return."  (pp.  38^—384.) 

For  the  defence,  two  surgeons,  Mr.  Thorpe  of  Maldon,  and  Mr.  PoUodL 
of  Hatton-garden,  deposed — the  first  that  he  thought  there  was  a  c^oii&las  to 
whether  the  deceased  committed  suicide  or  not;  the  second,  that  he  wosld 
feel  considerable  difficuUy  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  death, 
whether  suicide  or  homicide.  Both  of  these  opinions  were  founded  upon 
cases  whieh  they  had  met  with,  and  to  which  reference  will  be  made 
presently. 

The  prisoner,  however,  was  found  guilty,  and  before  his  execution,  made 
a  confession,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  met  the  deceased  by  appointment 
at  the  stile  about  hidf-past  six  o'clock  on  Saturday  eyening  ;  but  in  the 
meantime  he  had  gone  to  a  cellar  in  his  father  s  house,  and  taken  from 
it  part  of  A  rope  which  was  lying  there.  On  meeting  her  for  the  second 
time,  he  said  that  he  and  deceased  talked  and  walked  about,  after  which, 
at  her  suggestion,  they  sat  down  on  a  bank.  She  had  come  to  urge  him  to 
marry  her.  He  passed  the  rope  gently  round  her  neck  as  they  were 
sitting,  and  had  got  the  end  of  it  into  a  loop  before  she  perceiTcd  it.  Sie 
jumped  up  at  once,  and  put  up  her  hands  to  save  her  tlm>at  (at  whiditime 
the  marks  of  injury  found  upon  them  must  have  been  inflicted),  but  he 
pulled  hard,  and  she  fell  without  a  struggle.  He  then  left  her  lying  in  the 
field,  and  went  to  Brentwood. 

The  medical  evidence  in  this  case  resolves  itself  into  the  five  following 
divisions: 

1.  Wh(U  fvaa  the  cause  of  death?  This  need  not  detain  us.  It  was 
manifestly  strangtdation, 

2.  When  did  death  occur  ?  The  evidence  showed  that  the  deceased  left 
her  home  at  half-past  six  P.M.,  and  was  found  dead  at  eight  A.if.  the 
next  morning,  at  which  time  the  abdomen  was  still  warm,  but  Um  head, 
arms,  and  legs  were  cold,  the  latter  rigid.  The  average  period  of  the 
cooling  of  the  body  of  an  adult,  in  a  room  at  a  temperature  of  about  60*, 
is  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours;  but  many  examples  of  slower  coolmg 
are  on  record.  In  this  case  the  body  was  exposed  to  the  external  air,  and 
would  cool  more  quickly ;  but  nothing  definite  could  be  drawn  firom  the 
observed  circumstances. 

3.  Was  Uie  act  of  strangulation  homicidal  or  suicidal  f  This  was  the 
most  important  question ;  and  we  think  it  well  to  quote  the  series  of  facto 
and  inferences  which  led  Dr.  Taylor  to  give  the  very  decided  opinion  whiA 
he  pronounced,  because  they  exhibit,  in  a  remarkable  d^^ree,  the  careful 
and  minute  observation,  and  the  clear  reasoning,  which  are  so  essential  in 
the  investigation  of  cases  of  this  nature. 

"  1.  The  deceased  was  W^A^handed ;  and  on  the  hypothesis  of  suicide,  she  nmst 
have  made  the  tension  with  her  l^  arm  and  hand.  ¥rom  the  position  of  the  loeo 
or  noose,  any  traction  to  the  right  would  not  have  tightened  hut  have  loosened 
the  cord. 

"  2.  That,  supposing  her  to  have  exerted  such  a  traction  at  all,  she  must  hare 
been  in  the  erect  or^-sitting  posture.  The  force  used,  indicated  by  the  grei* 
local  violence  to  th&  nee^c,  ooula  not  have  been  exerted  by  a  person  attempting  to 
tighten  a  cord  by  drawing  it  to  the  left  while  in  a  recumbent  posture,  whmer 
prone  or  supine. 
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"  This  hypoUiesis  would,  besides,  leave  whoUj  unexplained  the  flattening  of  the 
nose  (obviously  from  direct  pressure,  not  from  a  fall),  and  the  fact  that  deceased 
had  bled  in  tv>o  places,  one  spot  being  a  foot  from  the  other. 

"  3.  That  the  cord  must  have  been  pulled  with  excessive  violence  in  a  horizontal 
direction  bv  one  end  only,  as  the  mark  was  circular  round  the  neck. 

"  The  other  end  of  the  cord  formed  a  noose  or  loop,  and  was  tightly  fixed  at  the 
badL  of  the  neck.  Thus,  then,  all  the  force  of  traction  must  have  been  exerted 
to  the  left,  in  which  direction  the  right  hand  of  a  rij^t-handed  person  could 
not  act  horizontally,  so  as  to  produce  the  amount  of  violence  found  on  the  soft 
parts  of  the  neck. 

"  4.  That  the  fact  of  there  being  three  coils  and  a  half  of  rope  round  the 
neck,  formed  an  obstacle  to  the  tightening  of  the  cord  by  pullins  one  end  to  the 
left  so  as  to  imbed  the  two  inner  coils  in  the  skin,  and  to  leave  tne  outer  or  third 
coil  loose. 

"  On  the  supposition  that  the  deceased  produced  the  constriction  by  her  own 
act,  it  foUows  that  the  three  coils  must  have  been  round  the  neck  at  one  time, 
and  the  two  inner  coils  sufficiently  loose  to  allow  of  respiration  before  traction 
was  commenced. 

'*  5.  The  double  indentation  found  on  the  trachea  could  not  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  two  inner  coils  (on  the  supposition  of  suicide),  except  by  the  great 
tighteniog  of  the  outer  coil. 

'^  6.  As  insensibility  and  loss  of  power  must  have  immediately  followed  the 
complete  compression  and  obliteration  of  the  trachea  by  the  two  mner  coils,  the 
outer  coil  ought  not  to  have  been  found  loose  or  unconnected  with  the  object  by 
which  the  force  of  constriction  had  been  produced. 

"  To  suppose  that  the  deceased  could  nave  produced  the  intense  constriction  by 
the  first  coi^  and  afterwards  retained  sufficient  power  to  pass  a  second  coil  from 
right  to  left  around  her  neck,  indenting  the  skin,  and  flattening  the  trachea  as 
much  by  the  second  as  by  the  first  coil,  involves,  in  my  judgment,  a  physiological 
impossibility.  There  was  therefore,  on  the  suicidal  hypothesis,  no  explanation  to 
resort  to,— out  that  all  the  three  coils  had  been  placed  at  once  round  the  neck 
2oo«eiJ)f,~that  ome  end  only  of  the  cord  had  then  oeen  so  pulled  to  the  lejt  as  to 
produce  the  great  amount  of  violence  found  and  to  tighten  equally  the  two  inner 
coils ;  while  the  outer  coil  and  extremity  of  the  cord,  by  which  this  immense  force 
must  have  been  applied  to  the  two  inner  coils,  was  found  lying  loosely,  without 
any  attachment  eitner  to  the  hand  of  the  deceased  or  to  any  other  fixed  point. 

"  7.  To  have  indented  the  neck,  compressed  and  bruised  the  trachea  in  two 
distinct  places,  to  have  caused  effusion  of  blood  to  the  amount  of  a  cupful  from 
mouth,  nose,  and  ears,— this  effusion  bein^  found  in  two  distinct  places  a  foot 
distant  from  each  other, — ^would  have  requured  a  very  considerable  tension  of  the 
outer  coil,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  continued  tension, — lasting  sufficiently  long  for 
the  head  to  move  a  foot  after  a  cupful  of  blood  had  been  lost  as  a  mechanical 
result  of  the  first  constriction. 

'*  8.  Admitting  such  conditions  of  the  body  and  cord  to  be  compatible  with 
suicide,  the  act  could  only  be  conceived  to  be  possible  in  this  case,  bv  the  fact  of 
the  end  of  the  cord  being  found  tightly  wound  round  the  left  hand  of  the  deceased. 

"  9.  On  the  suicidal  hypothesis,  it  would  have  undoubtedlv  required  a  very  firm 
grasp  of  a  rope  to  produce  such  effects  as  were  here  observea ;  and  from  the  rapid 
proauction  ot  unconsciousness  by  the  compression  of  the  trachea  and  the  arrest  of 
respiratiiX),  it  would  have  been  impossible,  on  the  part  of  the  deceased,  to  rekac 
t  ,e  grasp.  Hence  the  cord  shoula  have  been  founa  either  firmly  held  in  the  hand 
in  the  rigidity  of  death,  or  wound  round  it  in  a  state  of  tension. 

'<  Unless  we  adopt  this  view,  we  must  suppose  that  after  having  used  an  enor. 
mous  amount  of  violence  by  a  rope  in  the  left  hand,  the  dead  body  had  the  power 
of  relaxing  the  srasp, — of  loosening  the  outer  coil  of  cord,  and  so  moving  the 
hand  that  the  end  of  the  cord  should  be  found  lying  between  the  finger  and  thumb 
and  barely  touching  the  pabn. 
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*'  Sach  a  condition  is  not  only  plnrsiolocicany,  bat  in  this  case,  as  it  vill  be 
presently  shown,  from  the  lencrth  ot  the  coitl,  physically  impossible. 

"  10.  Admitting  the  improDable  supposition  that  the  end  of  the  cord  had  been 
Wound  round  the  hand  of  tne  deceased,  or  grasped  by  it  with  the  neeeaaaiT  firmness 
to  cause  laceration  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  neck,  and  an  effusion  of  blood  from 
mouth,  ears,  and  nose, — ^and  that  it  had  fiiUen  from  the  hand  subsequently  to 
death  by  a  spont-aneous  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  soft  parts  of  the  hand  would  present  some  indication  of  such  a  force  of 
traction  having  been  employed  by  tne  deceased ;  but  the  palms  of  the  hands  and 
fingers  presented  no  appearance  whatever  of  such  an  extraordinaxy  exeitian  of 
muscular  power  having  oeen  made  by  the  deceased.  There  were  marks  of  vicdence 
at  the  hcu;k  of  the  hands  and  on  the  arms,  out  of  the  course  of  the  cord ;  but  tiiese 
were  of  such  a  nature  and  in  such  a  situation  that  they  oonld  not  have  been,  fay 
any  possibility,  produced  by  it. 

"  11.  The  length  of  the  cord  renders  it  impossible  to  suppose  that  such  a  foree 
could  have  been  exerted  by  the  deceased  herself.  I  ascertamed,  by  measurement, 
that  its  total  length  was  J^y  nine  and  a  half  inches.  It  has  been  already  stated, 
that  there  were  three  and  a  half  coils  round  the  neck,  the  first  quite  tight  md 
close  to  the  skin ;  the  second  abo  tight,  but  enclosing  part  of  the  i^ron,  of  the 
bonnet,  neckerchief,  and  cloak;  and  the  third  more  loose  than  the  other  twa 
Making  due  allowance  for  these  circumstances,  and  the  fact  that  the  circum- 
ference of  the  lower  part  of  the  throat  of  a  full-grown  woman  Uke  the  deceased, 
cannot  be  taken  at  less  than  fifteen  inches,  the  three  coils  and  a  half  would  have 
consumed  fifty-two  and  a  half  inches  of  the  cord,  leaving  only  seven  inches  for  the 
traction !  This  was  barely  enough  to  reach  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  raised 
left  hand,  and  not  enough  to  allow  of  such  a  firm  grasp  by  the  hand  as  would  be 
necessary  to  the  production  of  so  much  violence  to  the  soft  parts  of  the  neck.  I 
find,  by  measurement,  that  the  circumference  of  a  small  female  hand  in  the  adult 
is  rather  more  than  seven  inches.  This  measurement  includes  the  palm  of  the 
hand  only  without  the  thumb,  and  embraces  that  part  of  the  hand  around  which  a 
con  would  be  placed  when  the  object  of  a  person  was  to  produce  firm  traction. 

*'  Hence,  then,  the  hypothesis  of  suicide  involves  one  of  these  physical  con- 
ditions. Without  a  firm  hold  of  the  cord,  which  could  not  have  been  had  with 
less  than  one  coil  round  the  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  such  violence 
to  the  neck  could  have  been  produced  by  the  act  of  the  deceased ;  and  if  one  coil 
had  thus  been  spontaneously  wound  round  the  hand,  it  would  have  consumed  the 
whole  length  oi  the  cord  up  to  the  last  half  coil,  and  left  no  portion  whatever 
to  give  a  purchase  for  pulling  with  so  much  violence.  Either  condition  is  a 
physical  impossibility ;  and  no  tneoiy  will  suit  the  facts  or  explain  them,  excepting 
that  which  admits  that  the  act  was  not  the  result  of  suicide,  but  of  maDual 
violence  applied  by  another  person?'  (pp.  391 — 395.) 

The  following  are  the  cases  which  led  Mr.  Thorpe  and  Mr.  Pollock  to 
give  evidence  that  the  strangulation  of  Jael  Denny  might  hare  been 
suicidal: 

"Mr.  Thoepe's  Case. — 'C.  H. — ,  set,  58,  lefk  his  home  at  7  a.k.,  for  the 
purpose,  as  he  stated,  of  going  to  London  to  present  a  bilL  On  his  return  home, 
ne  effected  self-destruction  in  the  following  manner :  he  passed  a  noose  of  cord  over 
his  head,  and  then  inserted  a  stick,  about  fourteen  inches  long,  between  the  cord 
and  his  neck.  Having  done  so,  he,  with  the  assistance  of  the  stick,  twisted  the 
end  sufficiently  tight  so  as  to  cause,  1  should  say,  almost  immediate  suffocation 
(strangulation  ?)  Still  it  appeared  there  was  time  for  him  to  insert  in  the  Iowa 
end  ofthe  stick  in  the  inner  side  of  the  waistcoat,  and  the  upper  end  was  accu- 
rately adapted  to  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  carotid  artery.  The  date  of  this 
suicide  was  the  11th  of  February.     (1851.) 

"  In  this  case,  it  will  be  seen,  the  deceased  committed  suicide  bv  employing  a 
circular  ligature  and  tightening  it  with  a  stick,  on  the  principle  of  the  tourniquet. 
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The  cord  was  tij^hienedby  the  twisting  of  the  stick,  sufficientljr  to  obstruct  respira- 
tion, and  the  stick  was  retained  in  the  inside  of  the  waistcoat  in  such  a  position  as 
to  prevent  it  from  slipping  or  loosening  the  cord.  Here,  then,  was  a  nxed  point 
found  for  the  constriction,  and  sufficient  to  explain  it.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
position  of  the  stick  or  the  cord  incompatible  with  the  fact  of  the  man  having 
perpetrated  the  act  himself.  There  was  no  more  violence  to  the  neck  than  the 
stick  and  cord  could  have  produced  by  the  deceased's  own  act.  There  was  no 
effusion  of  blood  from  nose,  mouth,  and  ears.  The  man  was  not  found  with  his 
dress  torn,  his  nose  flattened,  and  other  marks  of  recent  violence  on  his  person. 
Had  these  appearances  existed  on  the  body,  and  had  the  stick  been  found  loose,  or 
lyin^  at  a  distance,  with  no  fixed  point  irom  which  the  constriction  could  have 
originated,  it  is  probable  that  the  opinion  of  suicide  would  not  have  been  enter- 
tained in  this  instance,  or  at  any  rate  considerable  doubt  would  have  arisen, 
whether  it  might  not  have  been  an  act  of  homicide.  As  it  is,  the  case  merely 
proves  that  a  person  may  strangle  himself  by  the  aid  of  a  noose  and  a  stick :  and 
there  are  several  such  instances  on  record.  In  no  one  point,  except  in  the  cause 
of  death  being  the  same,  does  it  bear  any  analogy  to  the  case  of  Jael  Denny. 

"  Mr.  Pollock's  Case. — '  Pizzala,  an  Italian,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  employed 
as  a  porter,  was  found  dead,  in  the  forenoon  of  the  3rd  of  January,  1851,  in  an 
attic  of  the  house  of  his  employer.  He  had  been  missing  from  his  employment 
thirty  hours.  When  found,  he  was  lying  on  his  back,  rather  inclining  to  the  left 
side,  with  a  piece  of  ordinarv  sash-line  coiled^bur  times  around  his  neck, — two  of 
the  coils  so  tight,  and  imbedded  therein,  that  there  was  some  difficulty  in  undoing 
it.  The  right  hand  held  one  end  of  the  Une,  and  the  left  hand  the  other,  with  a 
turn  of  the  line  around  each,  to  hold  it  the  more  securely.  The  right  arm  was 
extended, — the  left  flexed.  I  made  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body,  on  the 
fourth  da^  after  it  was  found.  Mxtemally,  the  face  was  swollen  and  purple ;  the 
vessels  of  the  conjunctivae  were  congested, — ^the  tonmie  protruded  towards  the  left 
side, — bloody  froth  issued  from  the  mouth,  and  the  lower  jaw  was  slightly  twisted 
towards  the  left  side.  The  skin  of  the  neck  was  abradea  in  a  nearly  continuous 
line  around  it,  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  presenting  the  appearance 
of  being  produced  by  two  coils  of  the  line.  There  was  considerable  ecchymosis 
above  and  below  the  line  of  abrasion.  Each  hand  retained  the  impression  of  the 
line  being  coiled  around  it.  Internally,  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes 
were  greatly  congested. 

"  *  The  evidence  before  the  coroner  left  no  doubt  of  this  having  been  a  suicidal 
act.' 

"  This  case  proves  that  a  person  may  strangle  himself,  and  that  he  may  accomplish 
strangulation  by  pulling  the  two  ends  of  a  cord  coiled  several  times  round  the 
neck ;  and  that  some  degree  of  local  violence  to  the  neck  may  thus  be  produced  by 
the  ligature  used.  These  are  points  which  could  not  reasonably  be  disputed,  even 
supposing  that  no  such  case  as  that  of  Pizzala  had  occurred.  In  what  way,  how- 
ever, would  the  facts  of  this  case  justify  a  medical  opinion  that  the  deceased,  Jael 
Denny,  had  destroyed  herself?  She  was  on  her  face  with  her  nose  flattened,  and 
other  marks  of  violence  on  her  person.  The  cord  was  not  held  in,  or  wound  round 
each  hand,  and  there  was  no  mark  or  impression  to  indicate  that  it  had  ever  been 
coiled  around  either  hand.  In  Denny's  case  blood  had  been  forced  out  of  mouth, 
nose,  and  ears  in  two  places,  and  the  amount  of  local  violence  was  much  ^eater 
than  in  that  of  Pizzala.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  in  the  left  hand  of  Denny,  if  this 
had  used  the  force,  a  much  stronger  impression  should  have  been  found  than  in 
either  hand  of  Pizzala.  In  the  case  of  Dennv  the  cord  was  not  long  enough  to 
form  even  a  coil  round  one  hand,  while  in  that  of  Pizzala  it  was  long  enough  to 


pulled,  and  this  was  of  insufficient  length 
that  amount  of  traction  even  with  one  hand  which  would  correspond  to  the  local 
violence ! 


^ 
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"There  is»  therefore,  no  parallel  hetween  the  two  cases,  except  in  the  mode  of 
death,  and  the  meana  naed  to  strangle.  Had  the  facts  regarding  the  body  and  the 
cord  in  Denny's  case  been  the  same  as  that  in  Pizzda's,  no  memcal  vitneas  wonld 
have  beea  justified  in  asserting  that  the  act  was  one  of  homicide.  It  was  simply 
because  the  facts  were  not  the  same,  that  a  decided  opinion  was  given  by  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution,  that  the  act  could  not  have  been  suicidaL  I  have  met 
with  such  a  case  as  that  of  Pizzala ;  one  coil  of  the  cord  only  being  round  the  neek, 
and  the  two  ends  being  firmly  wound  round  both  hands.  The  person  was  found 
dead  with  the  ends  of  the  cord  in  both  hands.  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  pos- 
sibly have  any  better  indication  of  suicide  than  this ;  for  no  murderer  who  has  used 
a  cord  to  strangle  another  would  be  able  by  winding  the  ends  round  each  hand  of 
the  dead  body,  to  imitate  the  tight  convulsive  grasp  (passing  from  muscnUr  con- 
traction into  cadaverous  rigidity),  bv  which  alone  the  act  of  suicide  nnder  such 
circumstances  could  be  accompUsheo.  If  he  turned  the  cord  around  each  hand, 
how  is  he  to  imitate  or  produce  the  impression  which  is  left  by  the  force  used  (in 
suicide),  on  the  livinj^  hand  ?  The  existence  of  these  impressions  led  justly  to  ^e 
inference  of  suicide  m  the  case  of  Pizzala ;  their  absence,  with  the  other  circum- 
stances mentioned,  to  the  inference  of  homicide  in  the  case  of  Jael  Denny." 
(pp.  a97— 400.) 

Dr.  Taylor  relates  some  other  cases  very  interesting  and  instructiYe,  but 
we  have  not  space  to  notice  them. 

4.  Within  what  period  of  time  may  death  from  strangulation  take  place  t 
This  depends  much  upon  the  point  at  which  the  neck  is  compressed. 

«  On  this  subject,  the  experiments  of  Fleischmann  made  upon  himself  are  of  great 
interest.  It  was  to  them  I  referred  in  mv  evidence.  This  gentleman  founa  that 
when  he  placed  a  cord  round  the  neck,  in  tne  space  just  below  the  chin,  it  might  be 
strongly  drawn,  either  laterally  or  behind,  wituout  the  act  of  respiration  becoming 
perceptibly  disturbed,  and  a  person  may,  under  these  circumstances,  inspire  and 
expire  for  a  long  time.  This  is  what  might  have  been  anticipated,  since  a  ligatore 
so  placed  nowhere  compresses  the  air-pas8afi;es.  But  under  this  constriction,  the 
face  becomes  red,  and  tne  eyes  congested  ana  protruding ;  the  head  feels  hot,  tiiere 
is  a  sense  of  weight,  followed  by  vertigo,  and  there  is  suddenly  a  hissing  noise  in 
the  ears.  This  last  is  a  symptom  of  impending  danger ;  and  unless  the  experiment 
be  discontinued  at  this  time,  the  result  may  be  fatal  These  effects  show  an  inter- 
ruption to  the  return  of  blood  from  the  head. 

"  Similar  effects  are  produced  when  the  cord  is  applied  ever  ike  larynx.  In 
this  case  the  symptoms  come  on  with  greater  rapidity,  and  there  is  from  the  first 
some  difficulty  in  breathing.  The  previous  experiments  could  be  carried  on  for 
two  minutes:  but  in  this  case,  scarcely  thirty  seconds  had  elapsed  before  the 
hissing  noise  in  the  ears  came  on,  and  with  this  an  indescribable  sensation  in  the 
brain.  The  variation  in  the  seat  of  pressure  explains  the  difference  in  the  latter 
case ;  there  would  be  a  greater  mechanical  interference  with  the  act  of  respiration, 
and  a  greater  obstruction  to  the  return  of  blood  from  the  head. 

*'  When  the  pressure  is  over  the  thyroid  or  cricoid  cartilage,  there  may  be  a 
slight  degree  oi  respiration.  When  it  is  below  the  cricoid  and  over  the  trachea, 
the  interruption  to  respiration  is  instantaneous,  and  the  pressure  can  be  borne  only 
for  a  very  short  perioa.*  The  effect  of  a  complete  obliteration  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  trachea  by  a  ligature,  and  consequent  constriction  of  the  neck,  was  not  tried 
by  Fleischmann,  as  from  the  effects  produced  bv  slight  pressure  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  trachea  in  connexion  with  the  larynx,  sacn  an  experiment  might  have  proved 
fatal. 

"These  experiments  dearly  prove,  that  the  power  of  continuing  to  respire, 
without  which,  in  some  degree,  acts  of  volition,  consciousuess,  and  muscular  exer- 
tion cannot  be  performed,  depends  on  two  circumstances : — 1.  The  precise  seat  of 

*  OervTfie,  M^edne  Legale,  toI.  U.  p.  370. 
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compression,  and  2.  The  amount  of  compression.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that, 
according  to  Fleischmann*s  previous  observations,  if  the  compression  should  be 
inunediatdj  over  the  os  hyoides  at  a  time  when  the  person  is  in  the  act  of  expiring, 
the  dangerous  effects  come  on  very  rapidly, — obviously  from  a  closure  of  the 
glottis."  (pp.  404,  405.) 

The  Spanish  punishment  by  the  garrotte  affords  evidence  of  the  rapidity 
of  death  by  strangulation,  when  there  is  a  close  constriction  of  the  trachea. 
A  collar  is  placed  round  the  neck,  which  is  capable  of  being  tightened  by 
a  screw  from  behind.  In  the  late  execution  of  General  Lopez,  at  Havannah, 
his  head  is  stated  to  have  dropped  forward,  and  he  was  lifeless  simultaneously 
with  the  firtt  turn  of  the  screw. 

5.  Evidence  (effecting  the  accused  Jrom  stains  on  his  clothes. — ^When 
the  prisoner  was  arrested,  some  dark  stains  were  observed  on  the  front  of 
a  pair  of  corduroy  breeches  which  he  wore,  and  which  he  admitted  he  had 
worn  on  the  evening  of  the  day  that  he  w^ent  to  Brentwood,  The  evidence 
of  the  superintendent  of  police  was  to  the  following  effect : 

"The  blood  appeared  quite  fresh,  and  the  patches  were  moist  or  damp.  I 
pointed  them  out  to  the  prisoner,  and  asked  how  they  came  there.  He  said  it  was 
not  blood,  but  some  stuff  he  had  had  to  give  the  calves,  and  if  I  went  with  him  to 
his  house,  he  would  show  me  the  pot  where  it  was  kept.  He  took  me  to  an  out- 
house, and,  pointing  to  a  pot,  said,  '  that  is  the  pot  where  the  stuff  is/  On  taking 
it  down  from  the  shelf  the  mouth  of  the  pot  was  open,  and  covered  with  cobwebs. 
There  was  a  wooden  spoon  in  it,  the  handle  of  which  did  not  reach  to  the  edge  of 
the  pot,  but  was  quite  inside.  On  showing  the  prisoner  the  cobwebs  on  the  mouth 
of  the  pot,  he  saidf  he  had  not  used  any  of  the  stuff  for  a  long  time. 

'*  The  stains  in  front  of  the  small-clothes  were  not  so  well  marked  in  colour  or 
appearance  as  some  small  spots  at  the  back  part,  in  the  bend  of  the  ham ;  these  had 
evidently  escaped  notice.  The  stains  in  front  were  of  a  red-brown  colour;  they 
had  evidently  been  wiped,  so  that  the  blood  had  been  removed  from  the  promi- 
nences of  the  cords,  and  carried  into  the  deep  grooves  of  the  stuff.  It  was  in  this 
situation,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  magnifier,  that  small,  solid  coagula  were 
seen,  having  the  colour  and  glistening  aspect  of  fresh  blood, — the  fibres  of  the 
cordurov  around  being  stiffened.  In  a  few  of  the  small  spots  at  the  back  part  of 
the  clothes,  which  ha!a  not  been  disturbed,  the  coagula  were  well  marked.  The 
stained  fibres  cut  from  the  grooves  of  the  cords,  and  examined  microscopically, 
under  a  power  of  from  300  to  400  diameters,  presented  the  peculiar  form  of  cotton 
deeply  stained  at  the  tips  by  a  red  colouring  matter,  having  the  crimson-red  appear- 
ance of  blood ;  and  in  the  spots  which  had  not  been  interfered  with,  the  apex  of 
each  cotton  fibre  was  coated  with  a  dark-red  clot  or  solid  coagidum."  (pp.  411,  41 2.) 

On  chemical  examination  it  was  found  that  the  whole  of  the  corduroy 
had  been  dyed  with  iron.  On  destructive  distillation  of  an  unstained 
portion,  acetic  acid  only  was  evolved.  By  the  same  process  applied  to  a 
stained  piece,  abundant  evidence  of  the  presence  of  nitrogen  and  sulphur 
was  procured,  showing  that  here  animal  matter  was  present.  By  macera- 
tion of  a  portion  of  one  of  the  clots,  in  the  corduroys,  in  water,  holding  a 
small  quantity  of  white  sugar  in  solution,  as  prepared  by  Dr.  Eees,  blood 
corpuscles  were  discovered  by  the  microscope.  Dr.  Taylor  enters  fully  into 
the  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  determining  whether  the  stains  were 
produced  by  human  or  other  mammalian  blood,  whether  it  was  arterial  or 
venous,  living  or  dead ;  but  on  these  points,  none  of  which  can,  we  suspect, 
be  determined  with  any  accuracy,  we  must  refer  to  the  original. 

We  must  also  follow  the  same  course  with  reference  to  his  examination 
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of  the  changes  produced  in  red  colouring  matten  by  a  common  artide  of 
dress  dyed  with  oxide  of  iron. 

VII.  Two  Cases  of  Pregnancy,  tmth  Cancer  of  the  Cervix,  in  one  of 
which  Hie  CcBsarecm  Section  was  succeaa/uUy  performed.  By 
Dr.  Oldham. 

The  first  of  these  cases  deserves  especial  notice,  both  from  its  own 
interest  and  from  the  evidence  it  affords,  that  sweeping  eondemnationSy  to 
which  certain  authorities  are  somewhat  too  prone,  are  not  always  the  most 
judicious. 

"  Sarah  L ,  st.  28,  a  woman  of  middle  stature,  light  hair,  and  blue  eyes,  was 

admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  OQham,  June  4th,  1S51. 

"  She  was  the  wife  of  a  chimney-sweep,  and  had  had  five  children,  the  last  two 
years  since.  Her  lahours  had  been  favourable,  but  only  one  of  her  children  bad 
surrived,  the  others  having  died  when  young. 

"  Her  health  was  goo<£  and,  as  far  as  she  knew,  the  uterus  was  free  from 
disease  up  to  the  time  of  her  present  pregnancy,  which  was  now  advanced  more 
than  seven  months.  At  the  commencement  of  it  she  had  lumbar  pain»  of  a 
dragging  character,  followed  by  a  slight  protrusion  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
vagina,  which  she  ascribed  to  lifting  some  heavy  furniture.  As  gestation  pro- 
gressed, and  especially  after  quickemng,  she  suffered  in  increasing  severity  frcnu 
uterine  pain,  occasional  haemorrhage,  and  a  more  or  less  copious  mscharce,  some- 
times tnin  and  sanious,  and  at  others  thick  and  yellow,  the  result  of  a  rapid 
development  of  malignant  disease  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri ;  for  this  she  was 
attended  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Cannon-street  East,  who  sent  her  to  Dr.  Oldham,  at 
whose  especial  request  the  treasurer  admitted  her  into  Guy's  Hospital  for  the 
purpose  of  delivery. 

"  On  admission  her  general  health  was  not  materially  affected.  She  was  neither 
emaciated  nor  ansemic;  her  appetite  was  good;  her  pulse  80,  of  good  volume. 
The  bowels  were  constipated,  and  unless  relieved  by  medicine,  she  suffered  addi- 
tional pain. 

"  The  uterus  is  the  seat  of  almost  constant  suffering,  aggravated  at  times  into 
agonizing  distress,  affecting  the  loins,  lower  beUy,  hips  and  thighs,  with  sharp 
lancinating  pains  centrally  tnrough  the  pelris.  ^e  discharge  was  abundant,  of  a 
sanio-purulent  character,  mixed  with  the  desquamations  from  the  diseased  struc- 
tures, and  of  a  faint  but  not  very  offensive  odour. 

"When  lying  on  the  back  the  uterus  was  felt  about  two  inches  above  the 
umbilicus,  its  outline  throughout  well  defined,  and  it  inclined  to  the  right  side.  The 
foetal  heart  was  readUy  heard,  and  the  active  contractions  of  the  foetal  limbs  were 
frequent  and  short,  and  excited  much  pain  internally.  The  whole  of  the  lower 
segment  of  the  uterus,  which  could  be  felt  by  the  finger,  was  converted  into  a  mass 
of  nudignant  disease,  which,  in  extent,  appeared  neariy  to  fill  the  upper  part  of  the 
pelvis  without  even  a  margin  of  normal  tissue.  The  substance  of  the  disease  was 
perfectly  hard,  and  it  was  broken  into  large  lobes  by  deep  ruts  and  fissures,  into 
any  one  of  which  the  finger  readily  entered,  and  penetrated  to  at  least  an  inch  in 
depth ;  but  the  true  os  uteri  could  not,  from  amongst  them,  be  with  certaintv 
ascertained,  and  the  presenting  part  could  not  possibly  be  felt.  The  anterior  waU 
of  the  vagina  protruded  beyond  tne  vulva,  and  on  attention  being  drawn  to  it  by  the 
patient,  it  was  seen  to  have  a  diaphonous  appearance  from  extreme  thinness.  She 
was  often  obliged  to  press  this  part  inwards  before  passing  water.  Sexual  inter- 
course had  been  abandoned  for  three  months  on  account  of  the  discharge. 

*'  During  the  month  which  elapsed  before  labour,  the  treatment  of  this  patient 
was  almost  entirely  directed  towards  reUeving  the  extreme  local  suffering,  her 
powers  being  sustamed  by  a  good  diet,  which  she  was  able  to  take,  and  the  bowels 
being  habitiudly  reguUted  by  small  doses  of  castor  oil,  which  we  found  could  be 
counted  on  as  a  certain  and  valuable  aperient.  She  was  kept  in  bed ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal sedative  was  morphia,  which  acted  most  favourably.    Stramonium  was  oa 
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one  occasion  giyen,  but  its  effect  was  nnsatisfactonr ;  chloroform  with  camphor  and 
small  doses  of  opium  was  prescribed,  but  it  was  aoandoned  at  her  reouest.  Some 
local  relief  was  obtained  by  belladonna  plasters,  and  a  Uniroent  of  tincture  of 
aconita  with  extract  of  belladonna.  Prom  the  first  chloroform  was  ordered  to  be 
inhaled  whenever  the  pain  was  more  than  usually  severe ;  and  Dr.  Holman,  the 
clinical  clerk,  at  whose  discretion  and  by  whom  it  was  always  administered, 
reports: 

"  'The  chloroform  acts  beautifully,  evincing  but  slight  influence  over  the  pulse 
or  respiration,  and  taking  complete  effect  in  about  a  mmute.  It  was  administered 
on  lint.  It  causes  an  entire  cessation  of  the  pain  for  about  two  hours,  and  a  gentle 
slumber  for  half  an  hour  to  an  hour.  A  profuse  sweat  appears  to  be  the  only 
unusual  effect.' 

"  During  this  time  the  contraction  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  as  in  labour,  was 
frequently  noticed,  and  probably  caused  much  of  her  suffering.  When  this  was  the 
case  the  uterus  became  smaller  and  perfectly  hard ;  the  foetal  heart  was  at  once 
heard  with  great  clearness,  and  often  the  uterus  wotdd  be  observed  to  have  moved 
from  a  distinct  right  lateral  obliquity,  either  towards  the  centre,  or  even  with  an 
inclination  to  the  left.  Morphia^  or  a  starch-and-opium  enema,  would  relieve  this; 
but  the  foetal  movements,  ana  the  irritation  from  the  diseased  cervix,  would  re-excite 
it,  and  after  a  time  the  uterus  would  remain  in  a  state  of  tonic  contraction  for 
hours,  both  it  and  the  abdominal  surface  becoming  tender  to  the  touch ;  when  again 
it  would  slowly  relax  and  the  foetal  limbs  again  be  felt. 

"  On  the  last  two  days  of  June,  and  the  first  two  of  July,  these  uterine  contrac- 
tions were  more  than  usually  severe,  having  at  different  times  the  appearance  of 
labour. 

"  July  2nd,  3  p.m. — ^After  intense  suffering,  for  which  she  inhaled  chloroform, 
and  took  morphia,  some  dribbling  of  fluid,  which  was  supposed  to  be  liq.  amnii, 
occurred ;  and  this  continued  during  the  evening  and  night,  accompanied  with  pains 
of  a  more  regular  character,  denoting,  beyond  doubt,  the  existence  of  labour. 

"  July  3rd,  2  a.m. — Dr.  Oldham,  after  examination,  found  that  the  effect  of  labour 
had  been  to  press  low  down  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  the  cancerous  mass,  so 
that  the  anterior  portion  almost  reached  the  external  parts.  The  deep  clefts  were 
more  patent,  and  one,  which  was  considered  to  be  the  os  uteri,  allowed  the  finger  to 
penetrate  to  its  full  stretch,  but  without  reaching  the  preceding  part.  The  solid 
lobulated  structure,  like  lumps  of  hardened  mortar,  appeared  to  offer  an  insuperable 
impediment  to  any  mode  of  delivery  by  the  vagina ;  and  he  determined,  with  the 
ready  consent  of  the  patient,  that  the  Csesarean  section  should  be  performed,  and 
Mr.  Poland,  the  assistant-surgeon,  who  had  previously  been  apprized  of  the  pro- 
bability of  the  operation,  was  sent  for.  At  this  time,  3  a.m.,  her  pulse  was  100 ; 
the  foetal  heart  was  heard,  but  the  uterine  sound  was  not  detected,  the  restlessness 
and  pain  of  the  patient  forbidding  any  long  search  for  it.  The  temperature  of  the 
room  was  sufficiently  warm  without  artificial  heat,  although  a  fire  was  lighted  for 
the  convenience  of  warm  water,  &c.  The  bladder  was  emptied  by  the  catheter : 
and  the  patient  was  brought  to  the  edse  of  the  bed  on  the  right  side,  with  the 
shoulders  slightly  raised,  and  a  tailed  bandage  adjusted  loosely  around  her,  and 
then  was  placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  The  size  of'^the  uterus  was  so 
much  reduced  by  the  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii  and  its  powerful  tonic  contraction, 
that  it  did  not  reach  more  than  two  inches  above  the  umbilicus  itself.  This  was  so 
marked  as  to  limit  the  upper  boundary  of  the  external  opening  to  the  umbilicus, 
from  whence  a  strai^t  incision  was  made,  shutting  in  the  median  line  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  pubes.  The  length  of  this  incision  was  between  six  and  seven  inches, 
and  the  peritoneum  was  (uvided  by  the  aid  of  a  director.  The  uterus,  when 
exposed,  was  of  a  deep  claret  colour,  firmly  contracted,  mid  feeling  particularly 
solid  and  condensed.  A  straight  incision  tbirough  the  anterior  wall  was  now  made, 
which,  from  the  great  resistance  of  the  muscular  structure,  was  comparatively 
superficial  in  depth,  and  it  required  seven  or  eight  cuts  to  divide  the  entire  wall, 
which  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  an  inch  in  thickness.    As  this  was  being  done,  the 
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sliglit  irregularities  in  each  sweep  of  the  scalpel  was  made  veiy  conspicnous  hj  the 
ooatraction  of  the  divided  fibres,  which  by  elevating  one  portion  over  another,  gave 
the  divided  surface  a  jagged  appearance.  Daring  this  part  of  the  operation,  the 
length  of  the  incision  was  so  much  reduced  by  the  contraction  of  the  uterus,  tihat 
it  became  necessary  to  prolong  it  sUghtly  towards  the  fundus ;  and  in  doing  this, 
the  bleeding,  which  hitherto  had  beien  but  moderate,  greatly  increased,  and  a 
copious  flow  of  venous  blood,  into  which  the  florid  biood  of  a  largish  artery  could 
be  seen  to  stream,  showed  that  the  most  vascular  part  of  the  uterus  had  been 
divided.  Even  now  the  size  of  the  opening  into  the  uterus  was  just  large  enough 
to  admit  Dr.  Oldham's  right  hand,  who  at  once  broke  through  the  membranes,  imd 
dipping  low  into  the  womb,  tried  to  raise  the  head  out  first.  It  was  at  once 
apparent,  however,  that  this  could  not  easily  be  done ;  and  raising  his  hand  alonf 
the  side  of  the  womb,  he  first  turned  out  an  arm,  then  pressed  out  the  pelvis  and 
lower  extremities  of  the  foetus,  and,  supporting  the  extncated  trunk,  endearoored 
to  withdraw  the  head.  The  opening,  however,  was  so  lessened  by  the  contraction 
of  the  uterus,  as  he  had  anticipated,  that  this  could  not  be  done,  and  at  once, 
therefore,  having  put  the  lower  edge  of  the  opening  on  the  stretch  bv  the  hind 
part  of  the  fcetal  liead,  Mr.  Poland  divided  with  a  mere  nick  of  the  knife  a  few  of 
the  fibres,  which  liberated  the  head.  The  hand  was  again  introduced  between  the 
membranes  and  the  uterus ;  and  the  plaoent-a,  which  was  attached  to  the  upper  and 
posterior  wall  near  the  left  tube,  was  readily  separated  and  turned  out.  The  cfaikl, 
which  was  a  female,  strong  and  well  made,  though  rather  small,  cried  freely ;  and 
having  since  had  a  wet  nurse,  has  done  well.  Tlie  emptied  uterus  sunk  towards 
the  pelvis,  and  the  omentum  slid  through  the  upper  part  of  the  opening,  with  the 
outer  edge  only  of  a  short  coil  or  two  of  the  small  intestines.  The  divided  edges 
of  the  opening  in  the  uterus  kept  apart,  and  the  body  of  the  uterus  itself  was  kept 
back  towards  the  spine,  losing  much  of  its  mobility  bv  the  mass  of  disease  fixing  it 
below.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  bleeding  from  toe  upper  part  of  the  wound, 
which  ran  over  toward  the  back  part  of  the  pelvis  and  the  adjacent  peritoneum. 
Dr.  Oldham  held  a  spouse  firmly  against  the  part,  and  with  a  second  warm  sponge 
cleared  the  extravasated  blood  awaj  from  behind  the  uterus,  and  carefully  wiped 
the  intestines  and  peritoneum,  which  had  been  soiled  bv  it,  while  Mr.  Poland 
applied  sutures  to  the  upper  part  of  the  wound.  By  tnis  means,  without  dis- 
turbing the  uterus  too  much,  the  bleeding  was  moderated,  and  the  external 
opening  was  closed  by  a  series  of  silk  sutures  at  the  distauce  of  half  to  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  from  each  other.  Some  thin  strips  of  plaster  were  drawn 
across  between  the  sutures,  and  some  longer  and  broader  slips  secured  two  vertical 
cushions  of  lint  placed  on  each  side  the  wound.  About  an  inch  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  wound  was  left  unclosed  to  allow  any  discharge  to  escape.  The  banoage 
was  drawn  over  the  plaster,  and  the  bed  cleared  up  without  moving  the  patient 
Throuffhout  the  operation  the  patient  was  kept  insensible  and  perfectly  tranqml  by 
chloroform ;  her  pulse  and  respiration  was  not  afiected  by  it ;  and  at  4  f.m.,  when 
she  had  just  recovered  from  the  chloroform,  she  said  that  sue  had  not  felt  the  opera- 
tion, and,  excepting  some  smarting,  she  was  free  from  pain  '  and  in  heaven.'  oub- 
sequently  she  was  attracted  by  the  crv  of  her  child,  and  inquired  doubtingly 
whether  it  could  possibly  be  hers.  Oraered  3  grains  of  opium  immediately,  and 
1  grain  every  3  hours. 

"  1st  day. — ^Ice  and  iced  water,  with  a  little  tea  or  beef-tea.  11  a.h.  She  slept  unin- 
terruptedly for  three  hours  after  the  operation,  and  awoke  wishing  for  nourishment, 
when  a  few  teaspoon  fu Is  of  beef-iea  were  given.  She  had  been  dosing  since,  and 
was  in  every  respect  comfortable;  six  ounces  of  urine  were  drawn  off  by  the 
catheter ;  some  fcetid  sanies  from  the  vagina,  but  no  dischai^  from  the  wound. 
Bept.  opii.  gr.  j  3*"'  horis.-r-lO  p.m.  She  nad  passed  a  quiet  day,  but  now  com- 
plained of  some  pain  in  the  right  iliac  region.  The  abdomen  was  more  distended 
from  tympanitis,  pulse  125;  skin  moist  out  hotter;  there  had  been  nori^ror 
vomiting,  and  she  spoke  well  of  herself.  She  consumed  half  a  pint  of  good  beef- 
tea  during  the  day  in  teaspoonfuls.  Ordered  catheterism;  omit  beef-tea;  small 
quantities  of  Wenham  ice  frequently.    Kept.  pil.  3^*^*  horis. 
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"  2iid  day,  morning. — ^During  the  night  there  had  been  more  febrile  heat,  which 
went  off  towards  morning.  There  was  no  abdominal  pain,  but  some  uneasiness  and 
tension  about  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  was  partially  relieved  by  the 
catheter,  by  which  from  lour  to  six  ounces  of  clear  urine  were  drawn  off  every  six 
hours.  She  looked  well,  spoke  cheeringly,  and  was  most  obedient  to  every  injunc- 
tion; skin  moist  and  cool;  pulse  120 ;  tongue  clear  but  rather  dry. — ^Evenin^.  In 
the  afternoon  a  free  discharge  of  a  thin  lochia  oozed  from  the  wound,  which  at 
once  relieved  the  abdominal  uneasiness.  She  was  in  eveiy  respect  comfortable* 
Go  on  with  ice  and  opium,  catheterism  as  before. 

"  3rd  day. — She  had  passed  a  better  night  than  for  the  previous  eight  months,  a 
dark  lochia  ran  from  the  wound,  and  a  foetid  sanies  from  toe  vagina.  At  noon  she 
Tomited,  with  scarcely  any  effort,  a  small  Quantity  of  water,  tin^d  with  green  bile. 
In  the  evening  no  return  of  vomiting,  ana  her  general  condition  was  favourable ; 
pulse  110 ;  the  mammg  beginning  to  swell ;  Pergat ; — arrow-root  and  beef-tea  in 
small  quantities. 

"  4tb  day. — This  morning  the  bowels  act^d  spontaneously  and  without  effort, 
and  she  voided  urine.  The  abdomen  was  but  little  distendea,  and  she  was  doing 
well.  The  mammee  were  so  full  as  to  require  to  be  strapped.  In  the  afternoon 
she  was  frightened  bv  a  thunder-storm,  which  had  always  alarmed  her  on  account 
of  a  brother  having  Been  killed  by  lightning.  Her  pulse  rose  to  180,  and  she 
appeared  much  exhausted.  In  the  evening  sue  was  still  low-spirited  and  far  more 
feeble  than  before,  with  a  rapid  pulse  and  a  dread  of  death.  She  had  had  a  loose 
stool  in  the  afternoon.  A  loud  and  incessant  hiccup  had  been  most  troublesome. 
Ordered  brandy  ^iij  in  arrow-root,  mustard-poultice  to  epigastrium ;  to  continue 
the  opium ;  and  if  the  hiccup  continues,  some  of  the  following  medicine : — ^Magnes. 
carb.,  gr.  viij.;  vin.  opii,  ITI  v. ;  sp.  ammon.  c,  5ss;  ex.  Jul.  menth. 

*'  5tn  day. — Much  improved ;  hiccups  less,  but  again  brought  on  by  some 
students  accompanying  Dr.  Oldham  into  the  ward.     Wine  ^x ;  continue  opium. 

"  From  this  time  the  reports  recount  a  steady  progress.  On  the  7th  day  the 
plaster  and  lint  were  removed,  as  they  had  been  soaked  with  the  constantly 
oozing  lochia.  The  upper  two  inches  of  the  wound  were  closed  by  adhesion,  but 
the  remainder  was  open.  Some  long  and  broad  strips  of  plaster  were  applied  and 
a  bread  poultice. 

"  On  the  9th  day  the  ligatures  were  removed,  and  water  dressing  substituted  for 
the  poultice.  The  fundus  of  the  uterus  in  front  appears  to  have  adhered  to  the 
closed  upper  part  of  the  wound,  whilst  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  open  by  the  per- 
manent gaping  of  the  divided  edges,  which  correspond  to  the  separated  mai^n  of 
the  external  opening,  which  is  tEree  inches  in  length,  and  affords  a  ready  exit  for 
the  lochial  discharge.  Gradually  this  opening  contracted ;  and  the  lochial  discharge 
having  ceased,  healthy  pus  from  a  granulated  surface  was  alone  secreted.  Up  to 
the  present  time,  August  11th,  the  process  of  repair  has  gone  on  well,  ana  the 
external  wound  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  the  granulating  surface 
sloping  inwards,  and  all  but  closing  the  uterus  itself.  In  the  course  of  a  week  or 
so,  there  is  every  probability  that  the  granulations  vrill  have  filled  the  remaining 
space,  and  cicatrization  will  be  complete.  The  disease  itself  has  somewhat  shrunk 
since  delivery ;  the  discharge  is  not  very  abundant ;  she  has  been  very  free  from  the 
ordinary  cancer  pains,  and  her  genend  health  is  well  supported.  A  moderate 
menstrual  bleeding  has  lately  occurred.  The  opium  was  gradually  reduced  in 
quantity ;  and  beyond  occasional  medicines  to  meet  particular  drcnmstanoes,  the 
only  treatment  necessary,  of  late,  has  been  to  keep  her  at  rest,  to  dress  the  wound, 
ana  to  sustain  her  powers  by  a  good  diet,  with  wine  and  porter.  I  cannot  close 
this  case  without  acknowledging  the  incessant  care  which,  at  the  critical  time,  was 
bestowed  upon  it  by  my  cUmcal  clerks,  Dr.  Hobnan  and  Mr.  Butler. 

"  The  very  brief  remarks  wliich  this  case  suggests  are  purely  of  a  practical  cha- 
racter, and  have  reference  to  the  mode  of  delivery,  which  the  particular  complica- 
tion required.  When  first  I  saw  this  patient  she  was  more  than  seven  months 
gone  in  pr^^iiancy ;  the  child  was  active  and  its  heart  beat  strong ;  and  the  first 
question  was,  whether  labour  should  be  artificially  induced,  in  accordance  with  the 
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practice  tmreservedl j  recommended  by  Dr.  K.  Lee.  With  respect  to  tliis,  I  voold 
ol»erYe,  that  the  operation  itself,  of  puncturing  the  membranes,  vith  such  a  mass 
of  cancer,  would  have  been  attended  with  great  difficulty,  and  could  hudlj  haye 
been  accomplished  without  considerable  hsemorrhage  from  the  breaking-down  of 
the  diseased  structure.  But  even  supposing  this  nreliminaty  difficulty  overcome, 
there  was  still  the  same  soUd  obstacle  to  delivery  tnrough  the  os  uten,  which  the 
mere  difference  between  the  size  of  a  fcetal  head  at  the  seventh  month  and  at  term, 
would  almost  inappreciably  lessen ;  and  it  appeared  to  me,  that  to  bring  on  labour 
by  my  own  act,  would  only  additionally  complicate  the  case,  compromising,  to  a 

Seat  extent,  the  life  of  the  child,  and  anticipating  a  perilous  crisis  for  the  mottuer. 
1  these  grounds,  therefore,  I  determined  to  leave  laoour  to  come  on  by  itself,  and 
to  direct  toe  treatment  to  alleviate  pain,  and  quiet  the  disposition  to  premature 
contraction,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  carry  the  patient  on  to  term.  In  accordance  also 
with  the  views  which  I  had  expressed  in  a  paper  in  the  'London  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine' for  March  1851, 1  resolved  to  watch  the  first  effects  of  labour  on  the  diseased 
OS  and  cervix, — ^marking,  at  the  same  time,  the  signs  of  fcetal  life ;  and  if  the 
former,  as  I  anticipated,  showed  that  the  obstade  to  delivery  by  the  vagina  was 
insuperable,  and  tne  latter,  that  the  child's  heart  beat,  to  have  recourse  without 
delay  to  the  Cesarean  section.  The  remedies  which  were  employed  to  mit^te  the 
Bufferings  wLich  attended  the  enlargement  of  the  uterus  have  been  detailed,  and 
the  only  one  which  needs  special  mention,  was  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  which 
oertainfy  was  of  great  value. 

"  The  obstacle  which  a  mass  of  malignant  disease,  infiltrating  the  surrounding 
cellular  tissue  and  disposed  all  around  the  cervix,  offers  to  the  labour  of  dilatation, 
is  most  formidable,  and  is  incapable  of  being  relieved  bv  any  operation  for  its  reduc- 
tion by  simple  section  or  other  surgical  means.  The  object  which  I  had  in  view  in 
allowing  labour  to  go  on  for  some  time,  was  more  as  a  tentative  means  to  try  the 
natural  forces  before  having  recourse  to  an  extreme  surgical  operation,  than  with 
any  expectation  of  their  ultimately  overcoming  the  difficulty ;  and  I  did  this  the 
more  willingly,  because  a  moderate  amount  of  kbour  is  favourable  to  the  Ciesarean 
section,  and  because  we  had^  in  listening  for  the  foetal  hearty  a  oertam  guide  to  the 
life  of  the  child. 

"  It  will  be  noticed  in  this  case  that  the  usual  foetid  discharges  and  hsmorrhage 
from  a  mass  of  cancer  had  not  been  so  great  as  materially  to  impair  her  con- 
stitutional powers,  and  this  was  most  favourable  with  reference  to  her  sustaining 
the  immediate  shock  of  the  operation,  and  for  the  subsequent  process  of  repair. 
When,  therefore,  after  a  few  hours'  labour,  I  found  that  the  only  effisct  had  neen 
to  press  down  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus  into  the  pelvis,  and  not  to  open  the 
OS  uteri  itself ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  found  that  the  foetal  heart  was  beatmg ;  it 
appeared  to  me  that  the  Csesarean  section  was  the  only  means  to  rescue  the 
mother  from  impending  danger,  and  to  save  the  child,  and  that  humanity  and 
sound  practice  required  its  performance. 

"  The  operation  itself  was  performed  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  only  point  to 
notice  in  it  is,  that  the  incision  was  from  below,  not  above,  the  umbilicus,  and  that 
the  uterine  opening  was  comparatively  small.  The  former  prevented  any  large 
escape  of  the  intestines,  whicn  is  usually  embarrassing  to  the  operator ;  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  matter  of  importance  to  make  the  uterine  opening  as  small  as 
is  compatible  with  delivery,  and  to  increase  it  as  the  occasion  may  require,  rather 
than  at  once  to  undertake  a  major  operation,  with  its  attendant  risks  of  greater 
hemorrhage."  (pp.  426—435.) 

YIII.  Ophthalmic  Cases.     By  John  F.  France. 

IX.  Cases  of  Lithotomy  in  India,  in  which  the  operation  was  performed. 
By  Mr.  Coles,  H.E.I.C.S.  Communicated  by  Bnonsby  B.  Cooper. 

This  paper  is  chiefly  valuable,  as  showing  that  diet  and  climate  have 
small  direct  influence  over  the  chemical  nature  of  calculi. 
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Art.  VIII. 

1.  AncBsthesia,  or  the  Ernploymeni  of  Chloroform  and  Ether  in  Surgery, 

Midwifery,  ^c.  By  J.  Y.  Simpson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Mid- 
wifery in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Physician-Accoucheur  to  the 
Queen  in  Scotland,  &c,  &c. — Fhilctdelphia,  1849.     8yo,  pp.  248. 

2.  A  Treatise  on  Etherization  in  ChilcR)irth,  illustrated  by  Five  Hundred 

and  Eighty-one  Cases,  By  Walter  Channino,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Midwifery  and  Medical  Jurispmdence  in  the  University  at  Cambridge, 
JJ ,B.—Bo8t<m,  1848.     8vo,  pp.  400. 

3.  On  AncBsthesia  and  Ancesthetic  Suhstances  generally.     By  Thou  as 

NuNNELET,  Esq.,  F.RC.S.E.,  Transactions  of  the  Provincial  Medical 
and  Surgical  Association. — London,  1849.     8vo,  pp.  381. 

4.  Traite  de  la  Methode  Anesthesiqtie  appliquee  d  la  Chirv/rgie  et  avx 
(Ufferentes  Branches  de  VAH  de  Guerir.  Par  le  Docteur  E.  F.  Bouisson, 
Professeur  de  Clinique  Chirurgicale  k  la  Faculty  de  Medicine  de  Mont- 
pelUer,  Chirurgien  en  Chef  de  I'Hdpital  Saint  Eloi,  kc—Faris,  1850. 

Treatise  on  the  Ancesthetic  Metlwd  applied  to  Surgery  cmd  to  the  different 
Branches  of  the  Heading  Art,  By  Dr.  E.  F.  BouissoK,  Professor  of 
Clinical  Surgery  to  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Montpellier,  Chief-Surgeon 
of  the  St.  Eloi  Hospital,  &c. — Faris,  1850.     8vo,  pp.  560. 

5.  Ether  and  Chloroform :    t/ieir  Employment  in  Surgery,   Dentistry, 

Midwifery,  Therapeutics,  ^c.  By  J.  B.  Flagg,  M.D.,  Surgeon-Dentist, 
Member  of  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society. — FhHadelphia,  1851. 
pp.  189. 

6.  On  the  Inhalation  of  the  Vapour  of  Ether  in  Surgical  Operations;  con- 
taining a  Description  of  the  various  stages  of  Etherization.  By  John 
Snow,  M.D. — London,  1847.     8vo,  pp.  88. 

7.  Surgical  Experience  of  Chloroform,     By  James  Miller,   F.R.S.E., 

F.R.C.S.E.,  Surgeon  in  ordinary  for  Scotland  to  her  Majesty,  and  to 
H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  &c. — Edvnhwrgh,  1848.     8vo,  pp.  60. 

S,  On  the  Employment  of  Chloroform  in  Dental  Surgery,  its  Mode  of 
Exhtbitum,  &c.  By  Francis  Brodie  Imlach^  Dentist. — Edinburgh, 
1848.     8vo,  pp.  9. 

9.  Des  Effete  Fhysiohgiques  et  Therapeutiques  des  Enters.  Par  H. 
Chakbert. — Faris,  1848.     pp.  260. 

Wb  must  remind  our  readers,  that  in  the  article  on  this  subject  in  the  pre- 
ceding number  of  this  journal,  we  treated  principally  of  the  history  and 
progress  of  Anaesthesia,  and  of  the  physiological  action  and  comparative 
merits  of  Anaesthetic  agents  j  occasionally,  however,  making  such  practical 
applications  as  seemed  to  come  in  our  way.  In  the  present  article,  of  a 
more  practical  character,  we  shall  in  like  manner  not  hesitate  to  introduce, 
where  the  subject  seems  to  warrant,  whatever  deductions  from  the  facts 
related  may  tend  to  elucidate  the  physiology  of  anaesthesia. 
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This  part  of  the  subject  may  be  divided  into  the  following  heads : — 
Ist.  The  mode  of  administration  of  anaesthetic  agents;  2nd.  The  applica- 
tions of  aneesthesia  to  surgery  (A),  to  midwifery  (B),  and  to  dentistry  (C)  ; 
3rd.  Other  therapeutic  uses  of  a  more  general  character;  and  4thl  The 
relations  of  the  subject  with  legal  medicine. 

But  before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  these  points,  we  think  it 
right  to  make  an  addition  to  our  former  article,  by  referring  to  the  views 
of  Dr.  Snow  regarding  the  successive  stages  of  aniesthesia ;  not  because  we 
consider  our  division  of  the  process  into  three  stages  erroneous  or  insuf- 
ficient, but  simply  because  of  Dr.  Snow's  eminence  as  an  authonty.  Dr. 
Snow  divides  the  complete  anaesthetic  state  into  five  stages.  In  the  first 
degree,  he  includes — 

"  The  various  stages  of  feeling  that  a  person  may  experience,  while  still  letaining 
a  consciousness  of  wnere  he  is,  aud  what  is  occurring  around  him,  and  a  capacity 
to  direct  his  voluntary  movements.  In  the  second  degree,  mental  functions  maj  he 
exercised,  and  voluntary  actions  performed,  but  in  a  disordered  manner.  In 
the  third  degree,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  mental  function  being  evinced,  and 
consequently  no  voluntazy  motions  occur;  hut  muscular  contractions,  in  additKm  to 
those  concerned  in  respiration*  may  sometimes  take  place  as  the  effect  of  the  elj^, 
or  of  external  impressions.  In  the  fourth  degree,  no  movements  are  seen  except 
those  of  the  respiration,  and  they  are  incapable  of  h&ing  influenced  by  extcnial 
impressions.  In  the  fifth  degree  (not  witnessed  in  the  human  bein^*)  the  lespi- 
ratorj  movements  are  more  or  less  paralyzed,  and  become  difficult,  feeble,  or 
irregular." 

Dr.  Snow  considered  that  a  nuddle-aged  man  would  consume  about  two 
drachms  of  ether  per  minute,  if  supplied  with  a  sufficient  quantity  in  the 
proportion  of  forty-five  of  ether-vapour  to  fifty-five  of  wr;  and  that  every 
minute  during  which  the  inhalation  went  on  would  correspond  to  one  of 
his  stages,  until  the  fourth  minute  had  expired,  when,  having  consumed  an 
ounce  of  ether,  he  would  be  in  the  fourth  degree  of  etherization.  If  the 
etherization  were  then  discontinued,  the  man  would  remain  in  this  stage 
for  one  or  two  minutes,  pass  gradually  back  into  the  third  degree,  which 
would  last  three  or  four  minutes ;  "  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  is  in  the 
second  degree,  which  lasts  about  five  minutes,  to  ^ve  place  to  a  feeling  of 
intoxication  and  exhilaration,  which  lasts  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  or 
longer,  before  it  entirely  subsides.*"  Dr.  Snow  classes  the  stages  of  action 
of  chloroform  as  he  does  those  of  ether.  In  speaking  of  the  fourth  degree, 
when  produced  by  the  former  body,  he  says — "  I  am  better  acquainted  with 
this  degree  as  induced  by  ether  than  by  chloroform,  for  with  the  latter 
agent,  the  third  degree  appears  to  encroach  somewhat  on  this;  chloroform, 
seeming  to  differ  from  ether,  and  approaching  somewhat  in  its  effects  to 
benzin  and  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  which  we  have  seen  are  not  attended 
with  muscular  relaxation  at  any  stage  of  their  efiects."  In  the  fourth 
degree  of  narcotisms  from  chloroform,  he  says  that  the  sensibility  of  the 
glottis  continues  when  that  of  the  pharynx  appears  to  be  suspended,  as  in 
operations  on  the  nose  and  mouth,  the  blood  sometimes  finds  its  way  into 
the  stomach,  without  any  visible  act  of  swallowing.  Stertor  hardly  occurs 
in  chloroformization,  except  during  the  fourth  degree.  Finally,  in  the  fifth 
degree,  which  is  the  commencement  of  dying,  he  has  seen  convulsions  of 

•  This  was  written  in  1847,  before  •  fatal  case  from  chloroform  had  occuxrcd.    Dr.  Snow  admiU 
the  reality  of  fatal  cases. 
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the  limbs  in  animals  poisoned  by  chloroform,  never  in  those  killed  by 
ether.*     We  now  proceed  to  the  topics  more  immediately  before  us. 

1.  Mode  of  Adminiatermg  AncRsthetic  Agents. — When  ether-inhalation 
was  first  introduced,  no  one  seems  to  have  thought  of  using  the  agent 
otherwise  than  through  an  apparatus.  To  describe  all  the  forms  that  were 
invented,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  article  ;  and  indeed  many  of 
them  could  not  be  understood  without  illustrations,  their  arrangements 
being  so  excessively  complicated.  But  as  there  are  still  advocates  for  the 
use  of  apparatus,  we  shall  refer  to  some  of  the  more  conspicuous  of  those 
inventions.  In  most  of  them,  the  ether  and  chloroform  were  contained  in 
pieces  of  sponge.  Mr.  Morton  first  used  a  spherical  reservoir,  with  two 
wide  and  short  tubulures;  one  of  these  had  a  valve,  permitting  the  entrance 
of  atmospheric  air ;  the  other  was  connected  with  a  tube  having  two 
valves,  one  near  the  reservoir,  opening  on  inspiration,  and  another  on  the 
side,  wliich  opened  on  expiration.  Then  came  the  more  elaborate  appa- 
ratus of  Mr.  Bobinson,  of  London :  here  there  was  a  reservoir  with  two 
tubulures,  one  of  which  was  connected  with  a  long  flexible  tube,  supplied 
with  valves  similar  to  those  of  Morton,  and  a  stop-cock  in  addition,  so  that 
the  communication  between  the  reservoir  and  the  patient  might  be  instantly 
cut  off.  Besides  this,  there  was  an  apparatus  for  compressing  the  nostrils. 
Then  Dr.  Snow  invented  an  apparatus,  nearly  similar  in  principle  with  the 
others,  as  far  as  its  stop-cock  and  valves  were  concerned  j  but  different  as 
regarded  the  construction  of  the  reservoir,  which  consisted  of  a  spiral 
chamber  in  a  tin  box  The  portion  of  the  box  not  occupied  by  the  spiral 
chamber  was  filled  with  water,  never  quite  approaching  65*^.  The  effect 
of  this  apparatus  was  to  keep  the  air  which  passed  through  the  spiral 
chamber  saturated  with  ether,  and  at  the  same  time  to  mix  the  ether 
vapour  with  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  air.  And  as  Dr.  Snow  finds,  that  at 
the  temperature  of  64^  air  will  take  up  about  an  equal  quantity  of  ether 
vapour,  or  rather  more  than  its  own  bulk,  the  temperature  offers  a  guide 
to  the  amount  of  air  with  which  the  agent  is  mixed.  Thus  from  an  appa- 
ratus of  this  kind,  or  on  this  principle,  if  we  know  the  temperature,  we 
can  estimate  the  extent  to  wluch  this  or  any  volatile  body  of  the  kind  ia 
mixed  with  air;  and  so  knowing  the  diffusibility  of  the  agent  from  the 
quantity  of  it  removed  during  inhalation,  we  may  estimate  the  amount  of 
air  which  has  been  respired  with  it.t  The  face-piece  of  Dr.  Snow*s  appa- 
ratus was  so  constructed  as  to  allow  of  respiration  by  both  nose  and 
mouth.     Afterwards  Dr.  Snow  rendered  his  apparatus  more  portable. 

These  instruments  were  made  still  more  complicated  in  Paris.  Of  those 
of  MM«  Charriere  and  Luer,  only  pictorial  representations  could  give  an 
adequate  idea,  with  such  a  number  of  tubes,  stop-cocks,  and  valves  are 
they  provided. 

The  constitution  of  the  mixture  of  air  and  ether  thus  inhaled,  is  such  as 

*  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  vii.  184B,  p.  413. 
t  The  reaearcbes  oTOr.  Snow  on  the  amount  of  air  and  ether-vapoor  which  mix  at  varioas  tempe- 
ratures  do  not  correspond  with  those  of  MM.  Doy^re,  Lassaigne,  and  other  foreign  experimentalists. 
Thus,  according  to  M.  Doy^re,  the  quantity  of  ether.vapoar  which  the  atmonpheric  air  may  take 
up,  may  fall  in  winter  below  17  per  cent.,  and  in  summer  may  ascend  to  30 ;  and  while,  according 
to  Snow,  100  parts  of  atmospheric  air,  at  the  temperature  of  70<>,  will  absorb  no  less  than  138 
meaAures  of  ether-vapour.  Lassaigne,  at  59®  Fahrenheit,  only  found  39*4  per  cent.,  whereas  t)ie 
proportion,  accordhig  to  Snow,  should  be  80  of  ether  to  100  of  air, 

18-lX.  '11 
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might  render  it  inflammable  on  the  approach  of  a  light;  and  even  the 
presence  of  aqueous  vapour  is  not  sufficient  to  destrov  the  inflammability: 
but  when  a  light  is  brought  near  the  mouth  of  an  animal  whose  breath  ts 
so  constituted,  immediately  after  the  withdrawal  of  an  ether  apparatus,  the 
only  effect  of  the  explosion  which  takes  place  is  to  singe  slightly  tiie  hair 
about  the  mouth ;  the  flame  does  not  pass  into  the  lungs. 

Similar  instruments  to  those  invented  for  ether  have  been  used  for  ddoro- 
form,  although  they  have  generally  been  of  the  simplest  description;  and  yet, 
perhaps,  of  the  two  agents,  there  is  more  reason  for  using  an  apparatus  in 
the  case  of  chloroform;  but  Dr.  Simpson  having  from  the  first  set  the  example 
of  dispensing  with  tiie  use  of  any  instrumental  aid  for  inhaling  the  new 
agent,  an  idea  came  to  prevail  that  chloroform  was  more  independent  of 
such  assistance  than  ether.  Dr.  Snow  has  parlooularly  advocated  the  use 
of  an  inhaling  apparatus  for  chloroform.  His  argument  is,  that  the  &tal 
cases  have  arisen  in  great  part  from  the  use  of  the  chloroform  vapour  in  a 
too  concentrated  state.  His  chloroform  inhaler  is  constructed  upon  a  similar 
principle  to  the  one  already  described  for  ether,  only  it  is  of  a  difl[b«Bt 
form ;  this  principle  is,  as  we  have  just  seen,  that  air  at  a  oerlain  tempe- 
rature will  dissolve  or  mix  with  a  certain  volume  of  chloroform ;  and  the 
object  is  sought  to  be  obtained  by  surrounding  the  chloroform  reserroir 
with  a  bath  kept  at  a  certain  temperature.* 

An  apparatus  a  good  deal  used  on  the  Continent,  and  partially,  we  think, 
in  this  country,  and  much  praised  by  M.  S^illot  of  Strasburgh,t  for  the 
inhalation  of  chloroform,  consists  of  a  round  hollow  vessel  of  wood,  pierced 
with  holes  for  the  admission  of  air,  and  having  a  tube  for  the  introduction 
of  chloroform,  and  connected  with  a  caoutchouc  mouth-piece,  fumii^ed  with 
a  valve  for  the  egress  of  air  in  expiration.  Similar  instmmexils  are  mndi 
praised  by  Dr.  Murphy  in  midwifeiy,j:  also  by  Dr.  Ohanning;  by  Mr. 
Clenddn  and  others  in  dental  surgery. §  The  various  inventions  whidi 
they  approve  of  are  all  simple,  and  vary  a  little  in  form,  but  are  simiilar  in 
principle,  and  of  the  same  kind  as  the  only  form  of  ehloroform-inhaler 
BOW  generally  used  in  our  hospitals ;  consisting  of  a  small  tin  reservoir, 
with  drilled  plates,  containing  a  sponge,  and  an  adjoining  mask  of  mtiate 
for  the  mouth  and  nose,  with  a  valve  at  the  top  for  expired  air.  The 
chloroform  can  be  conveniently  poured  from  a  measure-glaas  on  the  external 
plates,  in  quantities  of  a  drachm  at  a  time. 

We  most  notice  another  mode  of  inhalation  which  is  not  devoid  of 
merit,  although  the  use  of  it  hardly  deserves  the  pompous  title  sought 
to  be  given  it,  of  the  Italian  method.  Porta  of  Pavia,  the  inventor  of 
this  plan,  recommends  the  patient's  nose  to  be  stopped  with  cotton.  The 
operator  is  then  to  take  a  pig*s  bladder,  slightly  softcnied  and  distended;  the 
opening  is  to  be  enlarged  to  the  size  of  the  mouth  of  the  patient,  two  or 
three  teaspoonfuls  of  pure  sulphuric  ether,  or  a  drachm  of  chloroform,  put 
in,  and  the  opening  of  the  blsidder  is  to  be  fitted  as  exactly  as  possible  to 
the  mouth,  so  as  to  hinder  the  entrance  of  atmospheric  air.  One  a^istant 
keeps  the  bladder  to  the  lips,  while  another  supports  it  at  the  bottom.    In 

*  Medlctl  Oftzette.  toI.  vii.  18«8«  p.  MS 

t  De  rintensibilit^  prodoite  pw  le  Chloroforme,  ftc^  p.  4ft. 

t  Chloroform  in  the  Practice  c)f  Midwifery.     By  Profeft.sor  Murphy.     London,  1848,  p.  14. 

I  On  Uie  Use  of  Chlocofocm  in  Dental  Sargery.    By  J.  Chitty  Cieildon.    Lonilan,  1849.  p.  18. 
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this  way,  Signor  Porta  says,  the  patient  respires  naturally,  and  gets  the 
right  proportion  of  ether  and  air ;  and  he  states,  that  he  never  fails  to 
produce  complete  ansesthesia  about  the  sixty-second  second;  the  stupor 
lasts  about  three  minutes,  and  can  be  renewed  at  any  time  by  reapplying 
the  bladder,  with  its  contents  replaced  if  necessary.  An  ox-bladder  does 
not  answer  so  well,  the  quantity  of  air  being  too  large.  On  this  principle, 
chloroform  inhalers  have  been  constructed,  and  made  of  various  kinds 
of  material.* 

We  are  no  advocates  for  the  use  of  inhalers.  These  instruments  inter- 
fere, as  Professor  Simpson  very  properly  observes,  with  the  movements  of 
the  patient's  head,  often  prevent  him  coughing  freely,  and  so  forth ;  and 
as  patients  frequently  at  first  reject  the  vapour,  and  toss  their  heads  from 
side  to  side,  we  cannot,  as  with  the  handkerchief  or  the  sponge,  follow  the 
motions  of  the  head,  and  gradually  and  easily  overcome  the  resistance  to 
the  entrance  of  the  aniesthetic  vapours.  Deaths,  as  our  previous  article 
shows,  have  occurred  with  the  use  of  inhalers  as  without  them.  The 
great  argument  for  inhalers  is,  that  thereby  the  quantity  of  chloroform 
given  and  mixed  with  the  air  may  be  more  readily  measured,  and  its 
admixture  with  a  sufficient  proportion  of  air  secured.  Now,  from  the 
researches  of  Dr.  Hutchinson  on  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  it  is  elear  that 
the  amount  of  air  which  a  person  may  inhale,  and  consequently  the 
quantity  of  the  anaesthetic  vapour  taken  in  with  it,  will  depend  almost 
entirely  on  the  height  of  the  individual,  and  will  have  very  little  to  do 
with  his  physical  strength;  so  that  all  attempts  to  regulate  the  dose  of 
chloroform  most  be  liable  to  a  considerable  fallacy.  And  the  entrance  of 
a  due  amount  of  air  can  be  secured  by  approaching  the  spoi^  or  hand- 
kerchief gradually  to  the  face;  and  keeping  two  or  three  fingers  interposed 
during  the  inhalation.  The  only  valid  objection  to  the  use  of  these 
simple  means,  is  the  occasional  contact  of  chloroform  with  the  lips  and 
nostrils,  whereby  irritation  and  sometimes  vesication  oi  these  tender  parts 
is  produced.  This  can  generally  be  guarded  against  witdi  care ;  and  if  the 
precaution  is  deemed  necessary,  it  may  always  be  prevented  by  previously 
rubbing  the  parts  exposed  with  a  little  olive  oil,  or  other  oily  or  unctuous 
substance.  The  remaricable  success  of  Professor  Simpson  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  instruments  are  not  necessary. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  prevails,  as  to  whether  it  as  better  to  bring 
the  patient  ra{»dly  under  the  anaesthetic  tnfluenoe,  or  to  accomplish  this 
more  slowly.  Professor  Simpson  is  an  advocate  for  the  former  mode.  A 
somewhat  interesting  case  occurred  lately  at  Strasburgh,  where  one  more 
death  from  chloroform  subjected  the  medical  man  who  operated  to  an 
accusation  before  the  correctional  police.  The  operation  was  tooth*drawing 
on  a  married  female.  The  quantity  of  chloroform  used  was  small,  and  the 
death  sudden,  almost  before  the  completion  of  the  operation.  M.  S^dillot, 
who  gave  e^ence,  stated,  that  in  lus  opinion  sufficient  precautions  had 
been  taken  to  ensure  the  entrance  of  a  due  amount  of  air  into  the  lungs ; 
but  he  condemned  the  inducing  of  anaesthesia  with  ddoroform  in  a  shorter 
period  than  ten  or  twelve  minutes.f 

In  surgery,  some  prefer  placing  the  patient  in  an  anaesthetic  state  before 
his  removal  from  the  bed  to  the  operating  table.     Such  appears  to  be  the 

•  BouUaoD,  pp.  123 — 130.  t  Journal  de«  D^bats,  Jan.  91, 1852, 
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common  practice  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  Hospitals;  and  it  is 
strongly  advocated  by  Professor  Miller,     (p.  25.) 

In  midwifery,  Dr.  Simpson's  mode  is  to  render  the  anaesthesia  as  deep 
as  in  surgery,  at  the  time  when  operative  or  surgical  measures  are  necessaiy 
in  parturition ;  but  in  ordinary  labour  he  induces  a  much  less  profound 
degree  of  insensibility,  increasing,  however,  its  intensity  as  the  pains  become 
more  severe,  and  keeping  the  patient  constantly  asleep  towards  tbe  last  and 
otlierwise  most  painful  part  of  the  progress.  He  believes  that  the  great 
secret  of  its  exhibition  in  midwifery,  is  to  give  it  instantly  as  each  utaine 
contraction  commences,  and  to  withdraw  it  entirely  during  the  intervals 
between  the  pains,  during  which  a  state  resembling  natural  sleep  will 
usually  continue. 

In  dentistry,  Mr.  Imlach,  who  has  extracted  several  thousand  teeth 
under  its  influence,  has  given  some  excellent  directions  for  the  use  of 
chloroform.  He  always  uses  a  large  dose,  and  judges  by  the  effect,  not  by 
the  quantity  used;  a  cotton  handkerchief  is  his  only  inhaler;  and  to  prevent 
the  patient  clinching  his  teeth  when  insensible,  he  places  in  the  month  a 
gag  of  ivory  or  gutta  percha,  which  causes  no  inconvenience,     (p.  5.) 

The  great  points  in  the  administration  of  chloroform  are,  to  watdi  the 
pulse,  and  espedaUy  the  respiration, 

2.  Applications  of  Ancesthssia  to  Surgery,  Midimferyy  cmd  Dentistry.^ 
(A  )  Of  the  desirableness  of  the  subjugation  or  annihilation  of  pain  in 
surgical  operations,  considered  in  itself,  we  cannot,  on  the  whole,  for  a 
moment  doubt;  to  disarm  the  operating  table  of  a  great  portion  of  ita 
terrors,  is  indeed  a  triumph  of  which  our  age  may  be  justly  proud.  Not 
only  is  the  actual  pain  of  an  operation  thus  removed,  but  also,  in  great 
part,  that  indescribable  horror  which  often  torments  the  patient  for  some 
time  previously.  Men  of  the  greatest  courage  in  other  respects,  and  who 
have  faced  danger  and  death  in  many  forms,  have  yet  shrunk  from  the 
prospect  of  the  slow  and  cold-blooded  torture  they  had  before  them  from 
the  knife  of  the  surgeon.  Indeed,  however  man  may  summon  his  fortitude 
to  meet  physical  pain,  or  any  other  dire  misfortune,  we  must  all  bow  to 
the  laws  of  humanity,  and  fed  the  severity  of  fate,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  our  moral  nature  to  rise  above  it.  But  when  we  find  that  this  great 
relief  which  anaesthetic  agents  afford,  is  to  be  obtained  almost  without 
risk,  and  on  the  whole  with  very  beneficial  results  otherwise,  we  should 
receive  this  great  discovery  with  gratitude  and  exultation.  So  complete 
is  the  general  use  of  anaesthetic  agents,  that  the  element  of  pain  as  an 
obstacle  or  source  of  danger  or  of  terror  in  surgery,  is  for  ever  almost 
destroyed.  Manual  and  instrumental  therapeutics,  as  a  branch  of  materia 
medica,  now  proceeds,  says  M.  Bouisson,  "  in  the  silence,  as  it  were^  of 
vegetative  life,  and  its  salutary  mutilations  are  only  made  known  by 
changes  of  form  without  any  painful  sensation  having  been  experienced 
by  the  organism.'*  True  it  is,  as  has  been  already  shown,  there  are 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule ;  but  they  are  so  rare  as  not  to  militate 
practically  against  it. 

Besides  the  applications  of  anaesthesia  to  operations,  it  may  be  em- 
ployed in  surgery  most  usefully  to  favour  the  diagnosis  of  some  cases. 
Professor  Miller  recommends  its  use  in  the  examination  of  some  female 
diseases,  to  save  the  delicacy  and  modesty  of  the  patients.     There  are 
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some  diseases  which  cannot  otherwise  be  diagnosed  without  pain.  For 
instance,  in  some  diseases  of  the  eye  there  is  such  intense  photophobia, 
with  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  eyelids  on  the  entrance  of  light  into  the 
eye,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  open  the  eyelids,  so  as  to  make  a  proper 
examination  of  the  organ  itself.  In  such  cases,  a  moderate  degree  of 
ansasthesia  will  often  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  orbicularis,  and 
destroy  for  a  time  the  sensibility  of  the  retina,  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
examination  being  made.  In  many  accidents  the  pain  renders  it  difficult  to 
allow  of  the  garments  of  the  patient  being  removed,  and  the  parts  injured 
being  properly  examined.  In  burns  it  is  often  difficult  to  remove  the 
scorched  clothes,  burned  as  it  were  into  the  skin.  In  many  painful  affections 
of  the  vagina,  accompanied  by  constriction,  it  is  often  hardly  possible  to  use 
the  speculum.  Cases  of  painful  catheterism  may  also  be  adduced,  and 
necessary  exploration  of  the  urinary  canal  and  bladder.*  In  such  cases, 
and  in  others  which  can  easily  be  imagined,  as  in  affections  of  children, 
when  tbe  struggles  of  the  patient  afford  an  obstacle,  and  in  many 
instances  of  feigned  disease,  as  we  shall  see  under  our  fourth  head,  the  ser- 
vices which  anaesthesia  may  render  to  diagnosis  are  considerable.  For 
instance^  Dr.  Simpson,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Meigs,  says, 

"  My  friend  Dr.  Andrew  W(»od  has  just  made  a  beautiful  application  of  it. 
A  bov  fell  from  a  height  and  severely  injured  hid  thi^h.  It  w^as  so  painful  that  he 
shrieked  when  Dr.  Wood  tried  to  haudle  the  Umo,  and  would  not  allow  of  a 
proper  examination.  Dr.  Wood  immediately  chloroformed  him — at  once  ascer- 
tained that  the  femur  was  fractured — kept  him  aniesthetic  till  he  sent  for  his 
splints — and  did  not  allow  his  patient  to  awake  till  his  limb  was  all  properly  set, 
randaged,  and  adjusted." 

The  surgical  applications  of  ansesthesia  may  now  be  considered  under 
the  following  heads: — (a)  the  general  indications  and  contra-indications 
to  its  use;  (6)  the  prognosis  of  operations  performed  under  its  influence; 
and  (c)  the  applications  to  some  special  groups  of  operations. 

(a.)  Anaesthesia  is  generally  indicated  wherever  there  is  much  pain  or 
grectt  muscular  resistance  to  be  overcome.  By  overcoming  pain,  it  has 
caused  many  operations  which  used  to  be  as  rarely  performed  as  possible, 
to  come  more  in  the  way  of  the  sirgeon ;  the  removal  of  nails,  and  the 
operation  of  the  actual  cautery,  need  no  longer  inspire  horror  to  the 
operator  or  to  the  patient.  With  the  view  of  removing  muscular  resist- 
ance, its  use  has  become  general  in  the  reduction  of  dislocations  and  the 
operation  of  the  taxis. 

The  observations  of  M.  Bouisson  appear  to  us  here,  on  the  whole,  so 
just  and  so  truly  eclectic,  worthv  in  that  respect  of  the  reputation  for 
critical  talent  which  the  school  of  Montpellier  has  long  enjoyed,  that  we 

•  Gteea  of  paialU  cfttbeteriun  liardly  come  under  the  appUeationi  of  anntthesiA  to  diasnoslBi 
bat  of  coane  the  tame  rule  appUca  to  them  aa  to  tbe  diacnoala  of  urinaiy  affBcCiona.  Profeasor 
MUler  quotes  au  iuteresUn^  caae  of  a  naval  officer  who  had  long;  aulfered  under  a  stricture* 
where  many  attempts  at  cure  by  bougies  had  been  stopped  by  the  extreme  sensibility  of  the 
urethra,  which  always  on  any  attempt  to  pass  these  instruments  occaskmed  Intense  Buffering 
nod  spasm,  longr-continued  after-pain,  and  often  fever.  Hearing  of  chlorofonn,  he  came  to  Edin* 
burgh,  and  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  Professor  Miller.  Under  the  influence  of  anaesthesia, 
the  usual  treatment  could  be  adopted,  and  was  attended  with  success.  The  same  author  has  a 
rery  high  opinion  of  the  utility  of  aiuesthcsia  in  souDding  for  stone,  especially  in  children,  whose 
■truggies  and  shooting  often  interfere  seriously  with  the  diagnosis.  He  mentions  an  hutance  where 
in  sounding  a  boy  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  he  encountered  a  projecting  portion  of  the 
bladder,  coated  probably  by  some  sabulous  deposit,  and  where,  but  for  the  fiscility  whi^h  the 
«n»stherta  gare  to  the  ciadUnaUon,^he  might  hare  wrouglf  hifeired  tbe  prewnoe  of  a  calcoliis. 
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shall  follow  his  exposition  pretty  closelj.  He  commenoes  hy  remaridng, 
that  the  sources  of  the  contra-iDdications  to  the  nse  of  anesthetics  are 
very  numerous  and  various,  although  the  sum  of  cases  in  which  these 
agents  ought  not  to  he  used,  is  very  insignificant  in  proportion  to  the 
immense  number  in  which  they  can  be  employed  with  perfect  safety  and 
advantage.  He  recommends  that  ansssthetic  agents  should  not  be  used 
before  the  expiring  of  the  first  six  months  of  life ;  and  that  only  ether 
should  be  given  up  to  the  second  year,  reserving  chloroform  for  the  epoch 
when  the  vital  powers  have  acquired  more  energy ;  and  for  a  similar  reason, 
he  prefers  the  former  agent  after  the  seventieth  year.  He  would,  then,  only 
employ  ether  up  to  the  eightieth  year,  at  which  he  considers  that  an»ethesia 
ceases  to  be  applicable  in  any  shape;  not  because  there  is  absolute  danger 
in  departing  from  these  general  rules,  but  more  prudenoe  in  obeying  them. 
With  regard  to  morbid  states : 

**  Diseases  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  of  the  lungs  and  heart,  contra-indicate  the 
employment  of  anscstlictic  inhalations,  when  the  physical  or  functional  lesion  b 
advanced  to  a  certain  de^e.  This  degree  can  only  be  detennined  hy  the  sagaeitv 
of  the  practitioner.  A  simple  catarrh  would  not  oppose  the  practice ;  but  it  wmiki 
be  dangerous  to  have  recourse  to  it  in  phthisis,  with  spitting  of  blood ;  a  alight 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart  would  not  be  a  sufficient  contra-indication ;  but  anes- 
thesia should  be  renounced  if  the  heart-affection  were  accompanied  with  irregularity 
and  intermittence  of  the  pulse.  A  recent  nervous  affection,  far  from  beinff  a^ra- 
vated  by  etherization,  might  be  ameliorated  ;  an  old  nervous  affection  with  a  ten- 
dency to  syncope,  might  be  a  source  of  the  greatest  ^danger.  It  must  be  understood 
that  the  appreciation  of  these  differences  is  the  province  of  the  operator.  Heie  we 
can  only  establish  some  general  principles. 

"  Ether,  then,  and  especially  chloroform,  should  be  renonnoed  in  the  following 
cases: 

"  1st.  In  patients  extremely  weakened  by  luemorrhage,  or  by  a  spontaneous 
chlorotic  ansmia^ 

'*  2nd.  In  epileptic  patients,  and  hysterical  persons  with  weakened  constitutioDS. 

"  3rd.  In  individuals  who  appear  very  much  disposed  to  cerebrxd  congestions,  or 
who  have  softening  of  the  brain. 

"  4th.  In  those  who  are  very  subject  to  fainting  fits. 

"  5th.  In  such  as  are  disposed  to  hemoptysis,  or  to  puhnonaiy  apoplexy. 

"  6th.  In  those  who  have  organic  lesions  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  with 
foebleness  and  intermittence  of  tne  pulse." 

We  would  add,  those  who  have  very  greal  dread  of  the  anaesthetic  influ- 
ence ;  since  in  some  of  the  fatal  cases,  and  in  the  one  which  recently 
occurred  at  Strasburgh,  this  appears  to  have  been  present 

How  far  we  are  to  be  guided  by  oontra-indications  vrill  depend,  not 
merely  on  the  extent  to  which  these  exist  in  themselves,  but  also  on  the 
nature  of  the  operation  to  be  performed.  It  would  be  absurd  to  run  the 
same  risk,  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  patient  from  the  pain  felt  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  a  tooth,  that  it  would  be  right  to  run  in  amputation  of  the  hip- 
joint  !  Thus,  we  have  a  sort  of  compound  relation  to  consider,  between 
the  benefit  to  be  received  and  the  probable  danger  incurred. 

As  far  as  regards  the  circumstances  in  the  operations  themselves,  which 
may  influence  our  use  of  anaesthetic  agents,  M.  Bouisson  ranges  them 
under  the  following  categories : 

Ist.  Operations  which  are  of  short  duration,  and  where  the  pain  to  be 
endured  is  trivial. 

2nd.  Operations  which  require  the  active  participation  of  the  patient. 
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For  exiUDple,  in  several  operations  on  the  anus  and  rectum,  the  surgeon  is 
assisted  by  the  ejQforts  winch  the  patient  is  desired  to  make,  and  by  the 
attitude  which  he  maintains,  as  in  excising  or  tying  internal  piles.  In 
the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies,  also,  which  have  penetrated  into  the 
tissues^  it  is  often  useful  for  the  patient  to  take  a  posture  similar  to  that 
which  he  had  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

3rd.  Operations  where  the  sensibility  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  operator. 
Some  objections  have  been  made  under  this  head  without  sufficient  foun- 
dation. M.  Lallemand,  for  instance,  expressed  his  fears  that  in  tying 
arteries  a  neighbouring  nerve  might  be  included  in  the  ligature,  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  the  usual  sensation  during  the  aniesthetic  state.  But 
there  are  very  few  arteries  where  such  a  mistake  is  likely  to  occur;  perhaps 
the  only  one  being  the  subclavian,  on  account  of  the  numerous  nerves  of  the 
brachiflJ  plexus  surrounding  it,  and  its  liability  to  anomalies  of  position. 
Liithotrity  has  with  more  reason  been  enumerated  as  subject  to  the  objec- 
tion, on  account  of  the  possibility  of  piercing  the  walls  of  the  bladder 
without  the  consciousness  of  the  patient  On  the  continent,  the  opinions 
of  surgeons  have  been  much  divided  on  this  point.  According  to  M. 
Leroy  d'£tiolles,  etherization  is  especially  beneficial  in  lithotrity,  when  the 
calculus  is  contained  in  a  bladder  whose  walls  are  enlarged,  and  whose 
muscular  fibres  are  thickened,  and,  as  it  were,  embrace  the  stone.  Here 
ansesthesia,  he  thinks,  promotes  a  relaxation  of  the  walls,  and,  by  disen- 
^paging  the  stone  from  pressure,  renders  it  more  easily  seized.  But  in  such 
bladders  we  are  also  more  liable  to  pierce  the  walls  by  the  instruments 
used.  M  Serre,  of  Montpellier,  for  this  reason  and  others,  opposes  the 
practice  of  anesthesia  in  this  operation ;  and  relates  the  case  of  a  custom- 
house-officer, who  had  already  been  subjected  to  lithotrity,  upon  whom  it 
was  impossible  to  operate  under  the  influence  of  ether,  but  who  was  suc- 
cessfully operated  on  afterwards  when  not  etherized.  On  the  other  hand, 
M.  Bouisson  mentions  the  case  of  a  female,  in  whom  there  was  much  general 
nervous  excitement  and  irritation  of  the  urinary  passages,  and  in  whom 
anesthesia  was  employed  during  the  operation  of  lithotrity  with  obvious 
benefit  And  M.  Amussat  has  given  the  cases  of  several  old  men  who  had 
severe  attacks  of  cystitis,  after  lithotrity  had  been  performed  without 
ether,  and  were  free  from  any  such  affection  after  having  been  etherized  in 
other  operations.  In  this  country,  also,  opinions  are  divided  on  this 
subject.  Dr.  Keith,  in  a  communication  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Monthly 
Journal,'  where  he  reports  an  interesting  case  of  lithotrity,  says — 

"  The  influence  exercised  by  the  chloroform  was  altogether  beneficial.  Usually 
the  sphincter  of  the  bladder  is  so  tightened  by  the  patient's  fears  and  struggles, 
that  the  movements  of  the  instruments  are  very  much  impeded,  the  dehcacy  of 
touch  needful  in  detecting  small  fragments  quite  destroyed,  and  a  painful  resistance 
oficred  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  instrument,  especially  if  that  chance  to  be  a  scoop 
weU  tilled  with  the  debris  of  the  broken  stone.  But  under  chloroform,  fears  are  at 
rest,  the  bladder  insensible,  and  the  sphincter  quite  relaxed."  * 

He  proceeds  to  refer  to  other  advantages.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Medico^ 
Chirurgical  Society,  when  Dr.  Keith  read  his  paper  previous  to  its  publica- 
tion, Mr.  Syme  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  he  ^^  feared  the  consequences 
likely  to  result  from  the  performance  of  lithotrity  on  insensible  patients  by 

*  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Scieuce,  April,  1848. 
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operators  less  expert  than  Dr.  Keith  -^  and  from  a  recent  oommttnicaticMi 
in  the  '  Lancet/*  we  find  that  he  still  retains  this  opinion.  In  general,  it 
maj  be  remarked,  litho^tj  is  not  a  very  painful  operation;  sometimes 
anaesthesia  may  be  useful  in  injecting  the  bladder,  and  introducing  the 
apparatus  where  there  is  much  irritation,  but  the  chief  pain  is  encountered 
during  the  expulsion  of  the  fragmenta. 

4th.  There  are  some  few  operations  where  tlie  object  is  the  production 
of  pain.  Such  are  the  cases  in  which  moxa  or  other  nteans  of  counter- 
irritation  are  used,  in  order  to  rouse  the  sensibility  of  the  spinal  cord  or 
of  the  limbs,  not  simply  to  produce  inflammatiocL 

5th.  Operations  performed  in  cases  where  there  exist  previouB  causes  of 
torpor  and  insensibility.  In  the  operation  of  trepanning,  for  instance^  the 
patients  are  often  planged  in  coma,  or  nearly  insensible  to  pain ;  in  vath 
cases  it  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  superfluous  to  have  reoourae  to  anaes- 
thesia. 

(6.)  On  the  first  discovery  of  etherization,  fears  were  expressed  Uiat  the 
state  of  ansBsthesia  might  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  after-results  of  opera- 
tions; that  the  healing  of  wounds  might  take  place  less  readily,  and  that 
other  accidents  might  supervene.  But  experience  has  proved  the  reverse; 
the  general  opinion  of  surgeons  is  as  favourable,  as  regards  the  after-con- 
sequences of  etherization  in  surgery,  as  of  the  immediate  effects.  The 
diminution  of  the  shock  to  the  nervous  system  seems  to  &vour  the 
healing  of  wounds,  and  altogether  increases  the  chances  of  recovery. 
The  shivering  and  re-active  fever  which  often  follow  operations  are  greatly 
diminished  by  etherization;  there  is  generally  more  deep,  and  a  more 
complete  feeling  of  comfort.  Contrary  to  what  some  have  asserted,  the 
pain  which  follows  or  accompanies  ihe  return  of  oonaciousness  afl^  an 
operation,  is  less  intense  after  etherization;  although,  perhapSi  in  some 
few  cases,  the  absence  of  pain  during  the  operation  may  render  the  patient 
comparatively  more  sensitive  to  Uie  after-pains.  The  most  common 
sources  of  danger  which  follow  surgical  operations^  are  the  nervous  phe- 
nomena, violent  inflammatory  affections  of  the  wounded  sur£eM^  gangrene 
and  purulent  absorption,  and  hsemorrhages.  Both  the  first  and  second  of 
these  are  obviously  diminished;  indeed,  the  diminution  of  nervous  iiritation 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  moderate  inflammatory  action.  A  few  examples 
of  hospital  gangrene,  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  M.  Boux,  were 
made  the  most  of  by  the  opponents  of  etherization.  When  men  are  t4> 
be  found  capable  of  maintaining  such  a  monstrous  doctrine  as  that  pain 
itself  was  beneficial  in  surgical  operations,  it  is  not  surprising  that  every 
little  instance  of  misfortune,  from  whatever  cause  arising,  should  be  attri- 
buted to  the  influence  of  etherization.  Professor  Miller  states,  that  at  one 
time  he  was  inclined  to  think  a  tendency  to  erysipelas,  which  existed  in 
the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  was  due  to  this  cause;  but  a  more  extensive  expe- 
rience convinced  him  of  his  error.  It  is  evident  that  purulent  absorption 
cannot  be  promoted  by  etherization. 

The  only  evil  consequences,  in  our  opinion,  which  can  fairly  result  from 
anassthesia  in  the  ordinary  way,  are  certain  nervous  phenomena,  either  of  an 
hysterical  character,  or  a  kind  of  nervous  asthenia  or  prostration,  headache, 
and  cerebral  congestion,  which  may  perhaps,  in  some  rare  cases,  proceed  to 

«  Lanoet,  Jan.  31,  iSiS. 
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assume  an  inflamraatory  character;  and  irritation  of  the  air  passages,  which 
may  likewise,  in  some  rare  cases,  pass  into  a  species  of  pneumonia.  Of 
the  fatal  cases  we  have  already  sufficiently  spoken ;  but  in  considering  what 
weight  should  be  ascribed  to  them,  and  to  the  ill  consequences  which  may 
occasionally  result  from  etherization,  we  should  not  forget  the  ill  con- 
sequences which  may  result  from  pain  itself,  and  the  fright  attending  its 
mere  expectation.  Dr.  Ranking  has  related  a  case  where  death  itself 
appears  clearly  traceable  to  mere  pain.*  We  ourselves,  on  one  occasion, 
had  occasion  to  experiment  on  a  Russian  poodle.  On  merely  cutting  the 
skin  of  the  thigh,  the  animal,  apparently  in  perfect  health,  suddenly  expired, 
without  other  cause,  as  we  believe,  except  pain  and  fright.  But  it  is  not 
by  quoting  one  or  two  isolated  cases,  or  trusting  to  mere  opinions,  that  we 
can  form  a  satisfactory  conclusion  on  this  subject.  Statistical  results  are 
our  best  guides,  and  we  have  them  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  dear  judgment. 

Dr.  Simpson  has  collected  statistical  results,  which  show  the  rate  of 
mortality  in  surgical  operations,  with  or  without  previous  etherization.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  the  great  difficulty  in  applying  such  results,  consists  in 
comparing  the  cases.  Out  of  such  cases,  then.  Dr.  Simpson  selects  the 
great  amputations  of  the  limbs,  such  as  the  thigh,  the  leg,  and  the  arm, 
which  are  generally  fatal  in  hospital  practice,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  2 
or  3.  In  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  according  to  the  figures  of  M.  Malgaigne,  who 
founds  his  conclusion  on  484  cases,  there  were  273  deaths,  or  57  in  100. 
In  the  hospitals  of  Glasgow,  according  to  Lawrie,  of  the  same  class  of  cases, 
out  of  242,  97  died,  or  40  per  cent,  Mr.  Phillips,  in  a  general  collection 
of  the  whole  of  the  cases  recorded  in  the  periodical  literature  of  this  and 
other  countries  during  the  present  centuty,  and  giving  therefore  the  results 
both  of  private  and  hospital  practice,  finds  437  deaths  out  of  1369  cases, 
or  35  in  the  100.  Finally,  Dr.  Simpson  himself,  from  statistics  of  English 
hospitals,  makes  out  183  fatal  cases  in  618  amputations,  or  29  per  cent. 
The  same  author  has  collected  the  results  of  302  operations  of  the  same 
class,  performed  in  English  and  Scottish  hospitals,  on  etherized  patients, 
and  the  result  is  only  71  deaths,  or  23  per  cent.  But  this  is  not  all.  Of 
the  particular  operations  collected,  the  most  numerous  are  those  of  ampu- 
tations of  the  thigh.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  no  operations  in  surgery 
of  a  more  fatal  description.  According  to  Mr.  Syme,  the  mean  mortality 
is  60  or  70  per  cent.  Of  987  amputations  of  the  thigh,  collected  liy  Mr. 
Hiillips,  435  died,  or  44  per  cent.  Mr.  Curling,  in  an  account  of  the 
amputations  practised  from  1837  to  1843  in  the  London  hospitals,  finds  a 
proportion  of  41  deaths  in  100  cases.  In  short,  to  conclude,  and  omitting 
details,  Malgaigne  gives  in  the  Paris  hospitals  a  mortality  of  62  per  cent. 
in  cases  of  this  description ;  Peacock,  in  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  49 ; 
Phillips,  in  his  general  table,  44 ;  Lawrie,  at  Glasgow,  36 ;  and  Simpson, 
taking  the  whole  reports  of  English  and  Scottish  hospitals,  38;  but  in 
etherized  patients  only  25  per  cent.,  collected  from  the  same  sources. 
Numerous  statistical  tables  of  .the  kind  could  be  collected  from  the 
various  minor  works  published  on  the  subject  of  antesthesia  in  different 
countries,  most  of  which  we  have  now  before  us ;  but  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  remarking,  that  they  all  tend  to  the  same  end — ^namely,  to 

•  Ranking's  Hatf-jrewlr  Abstract,  rol.  t.  1847,  p.  383. 
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prove,  not  merely  the  general  harmlesBnesfl,  but  the  positive  benefits  of  i 
thesia.  We  have  before  us  in  M.  Bouisson's  work  a  table  of  92  sorgicai 
operations  performed  under  the  influence  of  ether  and  chloroform.  A  fair 
proportion  of  these  cases  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  tiie  more  for- 
midable and  unsuccessful  class;  and  yet  there  were  only  4  deaths!  A 
complete  analysis  of  this  table  would  occupy  some  space;  suffice  it  to  say, 
in  the  words  of  the  author,  that  it  testifies  wliolly  in  favour  of  aiuesthena. 

(c.)  There  are  some  special  surgical  operations^  respecting  which  a  few 
words  may  be  said;  since  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  pass  in  review  the 
various  considerations  which  belong  to  the  application  of  anasstbeaia  to  the 
varied  phases  that  surgery  may  offer.  It  is  in  amputations^  that  the  disco* 
very  of  anaesthesia  has  achieved  its  highest  triumph.  It  is  curious,  as 
M.  Bouissou  remarks,  that  Professor  Bums  should,  befm^  this  discovery  took 
place,  have  called  attention,  after  speakingof  the  shock  to  the  system  produced 
by  the  removal  of  a  member,  or  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  living  mass, 
to  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue  ti'om  the  partial  benumbing  of  the  nervous 
aystem,  so  as  to  destroy,  more  or  less  completely,  ike  sympaihetic  reUuion  of 
parts. 

Among  special  operations  in  which  doubtful  benefit  is  derived  from 
anaesthesia,  may  be  reckoned,  Ist,  those  called  for  in  several  affections  of 
the  eyes.  In  cataract,  the  excitement  which  some  etherized  patients 
undergo,  and  that  manifested  on  the  return  of  consciousness,  may  interfere 
with  the  success  of  the  operations ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  operations 
on  the  organ,  anaesthesia  may  be  used  with  great  benefit  In  operations 
practised  on  the  partes  connected  with  the  posterior  fauces,  there  has  been 
much  fear  of  the  consequences  of  the  bleeding  in  etheiized  patients.  We 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  stating,  that  in  these  operations  extreme  caution 
should  be  used;  and  that  this  caution  should  be  increased  as  the  principal 
seat  of  the  disease  to  be  removed,  or  of  the  operation,  approaches  the 
glottis.  Nevertheless,  Professor  Miller  has  shown  how,  by  careful  manage- 
ment, the  dangers  to  be  encountered  in  cases  of  this  kind  can  be  consider- 
ably diminish^. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the  occasional  benefit  which  may  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  anaesthesia  in  the  taxis,  in  the  reduction  of  dislo- 
cations, and  setting  of  fractures.  In  all  this  class  of  surgical  operations, 
cases  must  be  continually  occurring,  proving  to  the  surgeon  the  immense 
results  which  he  may  reap  from  the  new  discovery.  There  remains  one 
important  operation,  in  which,  at  first,  considerable  doubts  were  apprehended 
with  regard  to  the  application  of  anaesthesia — ^viz.,  lithotomy.  For  instance^ 
it  was  supposed  that  the  relaxation  of  the  vesical  walls  which  occurs  in 
profound  etherization,  would  prevent  the  bladder  from  contracting  after  the 
incision  of  the  neck,  and  so  allow  the  calculus  to  escape.  Other  objections 
of  as  little  value  were  made,  which  experience  has  fully  demolished. 
Anaesthesia  is  now  used  in  private  and  in  public  practice,  as  regularly  in 
lithotomy  as  in  other  operations ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  recall  arguments 
which  have  almost  been  forgotten. 

It  seems  almost  unphilosophical  to  conclude  this  brief  summary  of  the 
results  of  anaesthesia  in  surgery  in  a  voice  of  triumph.  Yet  who  that  feels 
a  pride  in  the  progress  of  his  profession,  can  refrain  from  rejoicing  in  the 
great  benefit,  which,  within  so  short  a  space  of  time,  it  has  conferred  on 
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Buffering  humanity?  Henceforth,  even  the  cock-pit  of  a  man-of-war,  and 
the  hospital  after  a  field  of  battle,  will  be  disarmed  of  half  their  terrors. 
Henceforth  the  medical  profession,  as  a  boclt/,  cannot  be  accused  of  an 
unwillingness  to  adopt  new  discoveries;  as  the  invention,  labour,  and  zeal, 
and  even  the  critical  care,  bestowed  on  this  subject  bj  the  profession 
abundantly  tes^afy. 

(B.)  Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  application  of  etherization  to 
Midwifery,  and  the  alleged  advantages  of  the  practice  with  the  principal 
arguments  brought  forward  in  opposition. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  commence  this  part  of  our  subject  with 
the  first  recorded  case  of  anaesthesia  in  midwifery.  Professor  Simpson 
Bays — 

"  The  first  case  in  which  I  employed  the  ether  vapoiu:  occurred  on  the  1 9th  of 

January The  pelvis  of  the  mother  was  greatly  contracted  in  its  conjugate 

diameter^  from  the  projection  forwards  and  downwards  of  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum;  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  spine  was  distorted,  and  she  walked  very  lamely. 
The  present  was  her  second  confinement.  Her  first  labour  had  been  fong  and 
difficult ;  she  began  to  suffer  on  a  Monday,  and  after  a  protracted  trial  of  the  long 
forceps,  was  at  last  delivered  by  craniotomy,  late  ^on  the  subsequent  Thursday 
night." 

As,  in  her  present  confinement,  the  medical  attendant  had  not  been 
made  aware  of  the  fact  until  nearly  the  full  term,  it  was  too  late  to  have 
recourse  to  the  induction  of  premature  labour. 

"  The  pains  of  her  second  labour  commenced  in  the  forenoon  of  the  19th.  I  saw 
her  with  Mr.  Figg,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  again  at  seven.  The  os 
uteri  was  pretty  well  dilated,  the  liquor  amiiii  not  evacuated,  the  presenting  head 
very  high,  mobile,  and  difficult  to  touch ;  and  a  pulsating  loop  of  the  umbihcal 
cord  was  felt  floating  below  it  in  the  unruptured  bag  of  membranes.  From  five  to 
nine  o'clock,  the  pains  seemed  only  to  push  the  circle  of  the  os  uteri  further  down- 
wards, without  increasing  its  dilatation,  or  making  the  head  in  any  degree  enter 

into  the  pelvic  brim I,  shortly  after  nine  o'clock,  made  the  patient  inhale 

the  ether  vapour.  She  was  soon  under  the  influence  of  the  vapour,  which  was 
continued  for  about  twenty  minutes,  when  the  operation  of  turning  was  performed. 
The  extremities  and  trunk  were  readily  extracted ;  but  great  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  extracting  the  head.  With  extreme  exertion  it  at  length  passed  the 
contracted  brim  with  the  anterior  part  of  its  right  parietal  bone  deeply  indented  by 
pressure  against  the  projecting  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  whole  cranium 
flattened  and  compressed  lateiaily." 

The  child  gasped,  but  soon  died. 

"  The  transverse  or  biparietal  measurement  of  its  head,  at  the  site  of  the  inden- 
tation, was,  in  its  compressed  state,  not  more  than  two  inches  and  a  half.  Hence, 
we  judged  the  conjugate  diameter  of  the  pelvic  brim  not  to  exceed  this.  The 
infant  was  large,  and  rather  above  the  usual  size.'' 

The  mother  was  insensible  during  all  the  time,  until  she  heard,  but  did 
not  feel,  the  head  of  the  infant  jerk  from  her.  IShe  rapidly  recovered, 
expressed  her  gratitude  for  the  exemption  she  had  enjoyed,  and  was  up  and 
dressed  on  the  fifth  day  after  her  delivery.  This  case  was,  it  must  be 
admitted,  sufficiently  encouraging;  and  accordingly  Professor  Simpson 
pushed  the  practice,  both  before  and  after  his  introduction  of  chloroform, 
with  his  well-known  energy  and  resolution. 

Previous  to  this  it  was  known  that  the  motor  nervous  powers  concerned  in 
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parturition  belong  to  the  ganglionic  and  to  the  spinal  systems,  and  are  not 
necessarily  dependent  on  the  brain  or  the  state  of  mind.  Cases  of  perfect 
paraplegia  had  been  published,  where  the  act  of  parturition  had  procetded 
regularly  without  any  consciousness  of  pain.  Haller  long  ago  adduced  the 
Mithority  of  Harvey,  Smellie,  Lamotte,  Ac,  to  prove  that  uterine  conttic- 
tions  and  labour  may  go  on  with  the  mother  iffna/ra  stupida  et  90piia  d 
immobili  et  apopleetioGf  et  epiieptica  et  oorwulsionibus  agUata,  H  ad  ntmmum 
debili.  The  same  author  quotes  a  case  where  a  woman  was  delivered  it 
Amiens^  whOe  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  from  drunkenness,  and  where, 
on  coming  to  her  senses,  she  was  so  much  delighted  at  the  result,  as  to 
declare  her  intention  of  making  herself  drunk  in  futinre  should  she  have  the 
same  process  to  undergo. 

In  considering  the  propriety  of  using  etherization  in  ordinary  mid- 
wifery, the  first  consideration  is- the  amount  of  pain  to  be  relieved.  Some 
regard  the  general  lunoimt  of  pain  as  so  bearable,  as  not  to  warrant  the  qm 
of  anassthesia;  while  others  even  maintain  the  pain  in  parturition  to  be  of 
a  conservative  character.  Thus  Professor  Meigs  of  Philadelphia,  says,  "  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  sensation  of  pain  in  laboior  «  a 
physiological  relative  of  the  power  or  force ;  and  notwithstanding  I  bare 
seen  so  many  women  in  the  throes  of  labour,  I  have  always  regarded  a 
labour-pain  as  a  most  desirable,  salutary,  and  conservative  manifestation  of 
life-force.***  And  he  maintains  that  women,  if  sufficiently  sustained  and 
comforted,  may  in  general  be  made  to  support  the  amount  of  pain,  inci- 
dental to  parturition,  without  much  suffering.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
advocates  of  anaesthesia,  with  Professor  Simpson  at  their  head,  maintain 
both  that  the  pain  is  often  so  excessive  as  to  warrant  the  use  of  means  to 
annul  it;  and  that  there  is  nothing  about  the  character  of  pain  in  ordinary 
labour,  to  authorize  it  being  called  natural  and  conservative.  Professor 
Simpson  quotes  numerous  authorities  to  show  that  the  amount  of  sufferii^ 
b  often  enormous.t  Here  we  perfectly  agree  with  him;  and  as  this 
suffering  does  not  occur  with  all  races  of  mankind,  but  seems  especially 
an  attribute  of  high  civilization,  and  perhaps  of  the  increased  dimensions 
of  the  foetal  head  due  to  high  civilization,  certainly  what  crrilizadon  has 
brought  about  cannot  be  termed  natural,  least  of  all  ought  that  method 
which  takes  it  away  to  have  the  epithet  unnaiural  applied  to  it,  as  by  Dr. 
Ash  well  and  others.  We  wholly  agree  with  the  arguments  of  Professor 
Simpson  on  this  point  The  ridicule  with  which  he  has  overwhelmed  his 
opponents  Is  as  well  merited  as  it  is  severe.  This  cuckoo-cry  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  which  was  got  up  against  vaccination,  and  might  with  equal 
sense  be  applied  to  the  invention  of  steamboats  or  railroads.  It  is  a  very 
striking  fact^  that  the  benevolent  Dr.  Bush  should  have  expressed  a  wish, 
so  many  years  ago,  that  some  means  could  be  devised  for  freeing  women 
from  the  torture  they  experience  in  labour.  He  first  mentions  the  exemp- 
tion which  women  have  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  and  then  goes  on  as 
follows, 

"  I  have  expressed  a  hope  in  another  place,  that  a  medicine  would  he  discovered 
that  should  suspend  sensibility  altogether,  and  leave  irritabihtj,  or  the  powers  of 
motion,  unimpaired,  and  thereby  destroy  labour-pains  altogether.  I  was  eacouraged 

*  See  nr.  Meifi*s  Letter  to  ProfeMor  Simpson,  American  Medical  Examiner,  March,  1S48. 

t  Anaesthesia  in  Sorgefy  and  Blidwifery,  pp.  96 — 97. 
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to  cherisli  this  hope,  by  having  known  delivery  to  take  place,  in  one  instance, 
during  a  paroxysm  of  epilepsy,  and  having  heard  of  another,  during  a  fit  of 
drunkenness  in  a  woman  attended  by  Dr.  Church,  in  both  of  which  there  was 
neither  consciousness  nor  recollection  of  pain."* 

The  sole  question  we  have  to  consider  is,  whether  the  relief  of  pain  by 
etherization  is  beneficial  or  injurious  to  mother  and  child ;  common  sense 
teaches  us  that  pain  is  an  evil,  and  if  we  can  remove  it  without  injury,  it 
is  vain  to  plead  any  fantastic  notions. 

Some  have  committed  the  very  grave  error  of  confounding  the  sensation 
of  pain  with  labour-painSy  or  uteriue  contractions.  That  the  contractions 
are  essential  to  delivery  is  notorious  ;  but  the  question  is,  whether  they  are 
necessarily  attended  with  pain  to  the  mother)  It  is  true,  in  some  cases,  the 
uterine  contractions  have  appeared  to  be  lessened  or  suspended  during  the 
state  of  anaesthesia;  but  in  others  they  have  even  been  thought  to  bo 
increased.  It  has  appeared  to  many,  that  owing  to  tlie  action  of  the  will 
being  suspended,  and  no  voluntary  movement  made  to  impede  the  labour, 
this  increase  of  the  contractions  is  directly  due  to  the  anaesthesia.  Dr. 
Channing  thus  expresses  himself  on  this  head : 

*'  The  whole  uterine  power  is  exerted  regularly  and  uniformly,  and  progress 
almost  at  once  declares  itself,  dilatation  of  the  passage,  as  we  have  before  seen, 
very  soon  becomes  more  perfect  and  determines  tue  amount  of  contractions.  The 
secretions  are  increased.  In  short,  a  state  most  favourable  to  easy,  rapid,  and 
safe  delivery  is  produced  and  sustained,  how  successful  both  to  mother  and  child 
the  tables  hereafter  will  show."f 

As  opinions  are  divided  with  regard  to  the  precise  degree  of  influence 
of  etherization  on  the  uterine  contractions,  it  may  be  well  to  give  the 
opinions  of  some  of  the  authors  whose  publications  are  lying  before  us. 
Dr.  Protheroe  Smith  says, — "  It  may  momentarily  suspend  the  natural 
contractions ;  but  it  does  not  suspend  them,  nor  the  contractions  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  when  energetically  set  up.'*^  Professor  Murpby>  after 
referring  to  a  case  related  by  Dr.  Shekleton  of  Dublin,  where  the  admini- 
stration of  chloroform  seemed  to  suspend  the  contractions,  and  to  two 
similar  related  by  Dr.  Denham,  comes  to  the  following  very  important 
conclusions : 

''1st.  That  ohlorofonn  does  not  impair  the  contractile  power  of  the  uterus, 
neither  does  it  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  uterus,  unless  it  be  given  in  very 
lu^  doses,  or  the  patient  be  highly  susceptible  of  its  influence. — 2nd.  That 
the  full  anaesthetic  effect  of  chloroform  may  be  produced  without  paralyzing  the 
uterus.  The  intervals  between  the  pains  may  be  lengthened,  or  the  pains  be 
suspended,  without  any  loss  of  power.  On  the  contrary,  in  such  mstances 
the  moment  that  cldoroform  is  withdrawn,  the  uterine  contractions  instantly 
return  with  increased  force  and  efficiency.  The  renewal  of  the  uterine  action  may 
occur  when  the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  chloroform. — 3rd.  Whether  the 
action  of  the  uterus  be  temporarily  suspended  by  chloroform,  whether  it  be  in- 
creased or  not  interfered  with,  in  every  case  where  the  patient  had  previously 
suffered  agonizing  pains,  and  her  labour  was  making  an  unfavourable  process, 
chloroform  has  produced  a  most  salutary  change  in  restoring  the  proper  action  of 
the  uterus,  by  which  labour  was  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion.---4th.  Those 
efforts  that  indicate  want  of  power  in  the  uterus — viz.,  great  protraction  of  labour, 
haemorrhage,  retained  placenta,  &o. — ^have  not  been  proved  to  be  the  results  of 
chloroform;  on  the  contrary,  where  some  of  those  conditions  have  been  observed, 

•  Cbanninp,  op.  cit.  p.  ISO.  t  Ibid.,  p.  108.  x  lancet,  May  1st,  I847. 
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there  were  causes  present  quite  adequate  to  explain  them  independent  of  chloro- 
form.— 5th.  That  aegree  ot  etherization  which  removes  the  inten^ty  of  pain  with- 
out interfering  with  consciousness  does  not  interrupt  the  action  of  the  aterus.'** 

Professor  Martin  of  Jena,  concludes, — 1st,  that  consciousness  can  be 
abolished  in  ansestbesia  without  in  anj  way  interfering  with  the  actiritj 
of  the  involuntary  muscles,  and  in  particular  of  the  uterus ;  hut,  2iid)j, 
that  in  very  deep  sopor  the  contractions  do  take  place  seldomer,  without, 
however,  their  being  prevented  after  an  interval  more  or  less  eonsider- 
able,  from  completing  all  that  is  expected  from  their  agency,  t  M.  Cham- 
bert  quotes  a  case  communicated  by  M.  Bouvin  to  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, in  which  the  uterine  contractions  had  been  paralysed  by  ether,  and 
labour  suspended.  The  pains  had  lasted  three  or  four  hours,  were  very 
energetic,  and  returned  every  two  or  three  minutes,  when  the  woman  was 
put  under  the  influence  of  ether.  As  soon  as  she  wm  completely  etherised, 
the  contractions  inoimediately  ceased,  and  did  not  return  until  a  consider- 
able time  after  she  recovered  her  consciousness.  It  was  about  an  hour 
before  they  resumed  their  former  activity.  According,  to  the  same 
author.  Dr.  Sicboldt  conmiunicated  similar  results  observed  in  eight  labour 
cases,  to  the  Academy  of  C^ottingen.  Nevertheless,  he  does  not  attach 
much  importance  to  these  facts,  regarding  them  as  exceptional.  $  Dr.  Mer- 
riman  is  unwilling  to  go  beyond  the  third  stage  of  Dr.  Snow,  in  the 
administration  of  chloroform  in  midwifery.  In  the  fourth  stage  he  con- 
siders the  uterine  contractions  to  be  weakened. §  Dr.  Wise,  who  speaks 
from  considerable  experience,  says,  that  the  "  li^ur-pains,  or  rather  the 
muscular  contractions,  usually  recur  more  frequently." ||  Mr.  Clarke,  an 
American  writer,  states,  that  "  generally  the  duration  and  frequency  of 
the  labour-action  were  lessened."ir  The  extreme  opponents  of  the  use  of 
anaesthesia,  like  Mr.  Gream,  of  course  maintain,  that  the  practice  does 
diminish  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  uterine  contractions.  Here  again, 
instead  of  quoting  more  numerous  authorities,  we  shall  have  recourse  to 
the  eclecticism  of  M.  Bouisson.     He  says, 

"  The  uterine  sensibility  is  completely  effaced,  like  all  pains,  by  the  influence  of 

anosthetic  vapours The  action  exerted  by  anesthetic  vapours  on  the 

contractility  of  the  uterus  is  not  so  easily  verified;  so  that  it  has  nven  rise  to 
contradictory  opinions,  to  which  pFactical  consequences  have  come  to  he  attacked. 
The  general  fact  most  easily  appreciated  is,  that  under  the  influence  of  a  modeiate 
ethemation  the  uterus  can  exoel  the  product  of  conception  even  when  its  aen- 
sibility  is  completely  annullea.  But  does  the  contraction  remain  in  its  normal 
limits  ?  The  reply  should  he  in  the  affirmative,  if  we  refer  to  the  observations  of 
Messrs.  Simpson  and  Paul  Dubois.  It  would  experience,  on  the  contrary,  notable 
modifications  from  the  evidence  of  som3  other  aoconcheors.  M.  Stoltz,  for 
example,  has  cited  facts  from  which  it  results  that  the  womb  has  a  tendency  to 
contract  more  ener^tically  under  the  influence  of  ether,  and  that  this  increase  of 
actirity,  by  narrowmg  the  cavity  of  the  organ,  hinders  the  obstetric  operations 
which  may  be  had  recourse  to.  According  to  MM.  Bouvin  and  Sieboldt,  a  con- 
trary action  is  exerted  by  anaesthetic  agents."** 

*  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Dec.  18«0' 
t  Uber  die  Kunstlicfae  AnasUieaie  bei  Gebuxten  durch  Chloroformdampf,  m.  AO,  Jena,  '«i»4a. 

t  ChaiAbtrt,  op.  dt.  p.  137. 

I  ArfumcDta  acaiaat  Uie  Inditcriiofnate  Uie  of  Chlorofomi.     LoMkm,  1B4S, 

I  Chloroform  In  Midwifery.     By  Dr.  Wise.     London,  1849. 

^  American  Medical  Examiner,  March,  1848. 

•*  Op.  cit.  p.  476,  €t  aeq. 
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He  then  goes  on  to  quote  the  facts  stated  by  these  observers,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred ;  and  gives  his  opinion,  that  much  of  the  difference 
of  opinion  on  this  point  is  due  to  the  effects  of  the  different  stages  of  etheri- 
zation being  confounded.  Thus  the  excess  of  action  perceived  by  Stoltz 
may  be  due  to  the  iinst  effects  of  etherization ;  and  the  diminution  to  a 
very  advanced  stage  of  ansesthesia. 

According  to  M.  Dubois,  while  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  contract 
Yigorously  under  the  anaesthetic  influence,  those  of  the  perineum  are 
relaxed,  so  that  in  this  way  delivery  is  favoured.  This  difference  is  physi- 
ologically accounted  for  by  M.  Longet,  who  maintains  that  the  abdominal 
muscles  are  comprised  in  the  category  of  respiratory  muscles ;  and  that 
thus  their  motions  survive  those  of  the  other  muscles  of  am'mal  life,  while 
the  muscles  of  the  perineum  belong  to  the  common  group  of  voluntary 
muscles,  and  are  paralyzed  by  the  anaesthetic  action.  M.  Bouisson  is  of 
opinion,  that  as  the  abdominal  muscles  can  only  be  considered  as  accessory 
respiratory  muscles,  and  have  more  relation  with  the  functions  of  the  bowels 
thiui  with  those  of  the  thorax,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  excitement, 
emanating  from  the  uterus  during  parturition,  is  directly  reflected  from 
the  spinal  cord  on  the  muscular  walls  of  the  abdomen;  and  what  he 
thinks  contributes  to  prove  this  is,  that  the  ''abdominal  muscles  may 
refuse  the  contingent  of  force  which  they  bring  to  this  act,  if  the  etheriza- 
tion be  sufficiently  deep  to  abolish  the  reflex  power,  while  they  still 
continue  to  act  as  respiratory  muscles,  maintaining  a  residue  of  life/' 

From  all  this  we  may  conclude,  that  etherization  rarely  interferes 
seriously  with  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  in  natural  parturition,  unless 
the  anaesthetic  state  be  pushed  to  its  extreme  limits,  or  the  vapour  be 
administered  during  the  intervals  between  the  contractions,  instead 
of  being  only  given  during  the  contractions.  Professor  Simpson  has 
combined  the  administration  of  anaesthetic  agents  with  ergot.  Our  own 
opinion  is,  that  on  the  whole  labours  are  somewhat  prolonged  under  the 
anaesthetic  state,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  seriously  with 
the  use  of  the  agents. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  principal  arguments  adduced  in 
favour  of  ansesthesia  in  midwifery,  and  those  on  the  other  side;  since  we 
have  cleared  the  ground,  as  it  were,  and  shown  that  pain  can  be  removed 
without  any  serious  interruption  of  the  natural  process  of  parturition,  if 
not  with  actual  benefit  to  it. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  employment  of  anaesthesia  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows : 

Ist.  The  removal  of  the  pain  is  beneficial  to  the  mother  by  preventing 
the  nervous  excitement  and  shock  which  physical  pain  is  apt  to  excite, 
and  the  nervous  and  inflammatory  reaction  which^  in  some  constitutions, 
is  apt  to  result. 

2nd.  It  renders  many  operations,  requisite  in  complicated  labours, 
easier  of  performance,  and  more  beneficial  to  the  patient. 

3rd.  Statistics  prove  the  practice  of  anaesthesia  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
mothers,  and  nowise  dangerous  to  the  children. 

The'  first  proposition  appears  almost  self-evident,  unless  the  opponents 
of  ansesthesia  could  prove  specific  objections  which  we  shall  consider.  In 
many  delicate  females,  the  excessive  shock  to  the  nervous  system  during 
deliyery  is  a  most  serious  source  of  injury.     Most  practitioners  must  have 
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seen  cases  where  a  kind  of  hysteria  generated  in  this  way  has  terminated 
in  puerperal  fever;  and  even  where  a  puerperal  epidemic  was  present, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  exciting  cause  often  to  lie  in  the 
nervous  system.  The  feelings  of  women  who  have  been  subjected  to  the 
anaesthetic  state,  after  previous  deliveries  not  under  aniesthesia,  cannot  be 
disregarded ;  almost  all  of  them  are  atro&gly  in  favour  of  the  praetice. 
Indeed,  in  general,  they  speak  enthusiafltically  on  the  subject. 

Under  the  second  head,  it  may  be  observed  generally,  that  the  more 
midwifery  becomes  surgical,  the  less  reason  there  should  be  for  objecdog 
to  the  practice  of  anaesthesia.  And  accordingly  it  is  chiefly  in  preter- 
natural labour,  that  its  advocates  become  most  decided  in  expressing  their 
conviction  of  its  utility. 

Under  the  third,  Dr.  Channing  observes, 

"  I  have  before  alluded  to  the  advantages  of  etberimtion  in  operative  midvifeiy. 
In  none  of  its  departments  are  these  advantages  so  signally  declared  as  in  pictcr- 
natural  labour,  especially  that  variety  of  it  in  which  the  upper  extremity  presents. 
Such  cases  are  remarkable  for  the  power  manifested  by  the  womb  in  its  spontaoeoos 
efforts  to  expel  its  contents.  So  violent  and  efficient  sometimes  are  these,  that 
they  accomplish  dehvery  by  an  evolution  of  the  fcetna,  which  consists  in  the  forced 
descent  of  the  nates,  and  deUvery  of  the  breech  along  side  of  the  arm ;  for  that 
remains  the  presenting  pact  through  the  whole  of  tms  marvellous  process,  la 
cases  in  whicn  evolution  does  not  and  cannot  occur,  and  in  which  the  openUon  of 
turning  is  resorted  to,  to  save  the  patient's  life,  the  womb  grasps  its  contents  with 
an  incouceivable  power^  and  still  rurther  opposes  to  the  operate  the  increased 
contraction  which  his  manual  effort  almost  necessarily  produces.** 

Add  to  this  the  suffering  which  att^ids  this  operation  in  all  its  stages, 
and  the  volimtary  resistance  and  efforts  which  the  oonsciousiiesB  of  what 
is  going  on  produces;  and  we  can  understand  how  nearly  all  midwifery  prac- 
titioners admit  the  very  great  bendit  of  etherination  in  audi  caaea.*  In 
instrumental  labour,  the  facilities  introduced  by  the  pracUceare  very  great 
Dr.  Channing  gives  a  table  of  twenty  forceps  cases  under  ethenxaUoD, 
which  all  did  well;  there  were  only  five  still- births,  axMl  the  oonvalesceni^ 
was  very  rapid.  The  experience  of  numerous  distinguiabed  acooucheors 
has  fully  confirmed  this  view.  Among  other  cases  of  instrumental  labour, 
in  which  we  have  ourselves  witnessed  the  advantages  of  anssstheata,  was  one 
in  which  a  cancerous  structure  existed  between  the  vagina  and  rectum.  It 
was  necessary  to  incise  the  neck  of  the  uterus>  and  the  patient  was  safely 
delivered,  agonizing  suffering  saved^  and  the  greatest  benefit  derived  from 
the  use  of  chloroform. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  Dr.  Channing,  since  it  bears  on  one  of  ^ 
objections  to  etherization  in  labour — aamely,  its  asserted  liability  to  caiee 
convulsions : — 

"  There  are  nine  oases  of  convulsions.  Four  of  t^ese  were  fatal  The  whole 
history  of  these  cases  allies  them  to  the  gravest  of  their  kind,  and  presents  in  a 
very  striking  manner  the  advantaoes  of  etherization  in  their  mana^meat.  In  one, 
there  was  suspension  of  fits  for  three  and  a  half  hours,  during  which  the  child  was 
bom  alive.  Convulsions  recurred,  but  the  patient  did  well.  In  another,  the  con- 
vulsions were  absent  for  three  hours,  durmg  which  a  state  of  most  promising 
results  existed.    The  labour  steadily  advanced.    The  pulse,  respiration,  skin,  all 

•  Velpeau  roajr  be  added  to  the  number  of  those  who  te&tify  to  the  ralae  of  amestbeeia  tn 
of  taminf. 
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showed  great  improTement,  and  what  I  have  not  observed  before,  oonsdoiisnesa 
returned.  But  so  deeply  impressed  was  the  whole  system  by  the  disease,  so  pow- 
erful was  the  action  of  its  exciting  causes,  and  so  strongly  marked  were  the 
^mptoms  of  predisposition  to  it  as  they  existed  during  pregnane}^,  that  conyul- 
sions  recurred  before  delivery,  and  though  this  was  accompUsned  with  great  ease, 
were  fatal  If  the  question  should  be  asked,  why  was  not  etherization  continued 
during  the  three  aoutb  of  absoice  of  eonvulsions?  I  answer,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  that  condition  whieh  seemed  to  me  to  lequire  or  to  warrant  its  employ- 
ment ;  and  farther,  had  fatal  convolsions  followed  its  us8,  would  not  this  have  oeen 
r^arded  as  the  direct  result  and  effect  of  needless  etherization  ?  But  it  was  not 
to  escape  any  such  possible  issue  as  this,  that  the  use  of  ether  was  omitted.  It 
was  discontinued,  simply  and  wholly,  because  it  was  not  thought  necessary.  Thia 
statement  enaldes  ns  to  avoid  erroneous  inferences,  and  thereby  a  groundless 
objection  to  etherization  is  remoyed." 

Dr.  Channing,  in  one  of  his  tables,  presents  a  series  of  28  cases  of 
instmmental,  preternatural,  and  complicated  labours,  in  which  etheriza- 
tion was  not  used  Of  these  15  died!  Of  the  7  cases  of  convulsions, 
6  were  fiatal,  and  there  were  16  still-births!  While  of  51  cases  of  the 
kind,  where  etherization  was  employed,  only  4  were  fatal,  and  there  were 
19  still-births !  Had  any  practitioner  met  with  such  results  as  the  former 
of  t^ese  tables  exhibits,  at  the  outset  of  the  practice  of  etherization,  doubts- 
less  the  practice  itself  would  hare  been  to  blame  in  his  eyes. 

For  the  statistics  which  haye  been  published  of  the  results  of  etheriza- 
tion in  midwifery,  we  must  refer  principally  to  the  works  of  Dr.  Simpson 
and  Dr.  Channing.  Dr.  Channing*s  tables  are  too  extensive  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  our  pages.  The  works  of  these  accoucheurs  contain,  also,  a  large 
correspondence  with  numerous  practitioners,  which  proves,  not  merely  the 
safety,  but  the  benefits,  of  the  new  practice.  Dr.  Smipson,  in  1848,  com- 
monieated  the  results  obtained  in  1519  cases,  and  in  our  opinion  esta- 
blished ihe  utility  of  anesthesia  upon  incontestable  grounds.  But  let  us 
consider  some  of  the  objections  which  have  been  made. 

These  vre  chiefly;  1st,  the  so-called  religious  objections;  2nd,  the  asser- 
tion that  etherization  in  pregnancy  is  immoral,  and  apt  to  excite  improper 
feelings  in  the  patient;  3rd,  that  in  some  cases  it  renders  the  use  of  the 
forceps  das^erous;  4tb,  that  it  is  ii^urioos  or  dangerous  to  the  patient; 
and  lastly,  that  it  is  injurious  to  the  child. 

Our  readers  are  well  aware  of  the  mode  in  which  Professor  Simpson 
encountered  the  argument  from  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis — ^namely, 
by  showing  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  used  to  express 
sorrow,  did  not  offer  any  obstacle  to  the  practice  of  anaesthesia.  We  should 
have  preferred  to  have  encountered  the  objection  in  another  manner. 
Surely  if  the  Almighty  had  intended  woman,  or  rather  ordained  her,  to 
suffer  physical  pain  in  giving  birth,  what  effort  of  man  could  have  availed  to 
subdue  Ins  willf  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  there  are  certain  pre- 
judices, which,  however  we  may  be  disposed  to  regard  them  as  prejudices, 
ought  still  to  be  respected  on  account  of  their  origin.  And  therefore 
perhaps  Professor  Simpson  acted  wisely  in  taking  up  the  ground  he  did. 

Of  the  second  objection  very  much  has  been  made.*  Undoubtedly, 
anaesthesia  does  occasionally  give  rise  to  erotic  sensations,  but  these  are 
so  very  rare  as  not  to  amount  to  an  objection.      Indeed,  it  remains 

•  See  especially  the  works  of  Mr.  Gream  and  Dr.  Barnes. 
18-ix.  '19 
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to  be  shown,  whether  the  occurrence  of  the  emotions  referred  to  be  more 
common  in  obstetrical  than  in  eurgical  practice;  so  that  if  there  be 
anything  in  the  objection,  it  is  applicable  to  the  entire  use  of  axuesthesia. 
On  this  point  Dr.  Simpson  says — 

**  I  have  never  once  witnessed  any  trace  of  indecency,  either  in  word  or  action, 
in  any  obstetric  patient  under  the  use  of  chloroform;  and  the  evidence  of  one  and 
all  of  my  obstetric  brethren  of  whom  1  have  uxquired  on  the  subject,  is  to  the 

same  effect."  (p.  148.) 

The  third  objection  has  been  principally  urged  by  Dr.  Meigs,  yvho 
maintains  that  the  sensations  of  the  patient  afford  us  our  best  guide  for  the 
introduction  of  instruments.  He  says,  in  order  to  introduce  Uie  forceps 
with  the  greatest  safety  to  the  mother,  "  the  best  guide  of  the  aoooucliear 
is  the  reply  of  the  patient  to  bis  interrogatory  *  does  it  hurt  yoof  'Hie 
patient*8  reply,  *yes'  or  '  no,'  are  worth  a  thousand  dogmas  and  precepts." 
Dr.  Simpson  answers  the  argument  of  Dr.  Meigs  by  asserting,  that  erery 
accoucheur  possesses  a  much  greater  anatomical  knowledge  than  is  here 
supposed.  Certainly  the  argument  docs  look  exceedingly  like  a  plea  for 
ignorance;  and  its  only  value  arises  from  the  very  high  authority  from 
which  it  emanates.  We  disposed  of  Lallemand's  analogous  argument 
about  the  danger  of  including  nerve  and  artery  in  the  same  ligature^  in  a 
similar  manner. 

The  arguments  under  the  fourth  head,  if  these  were  true,  would  be  fair; 
but  the  vast  amount  of  testimony  of  a  favourable  character  now  before  the 
world,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  examine  them  in  detail.  The  most  has 
been  said,  that  could  be  said  on  the  subject;  and  time,  if  it  has  not  fbUy 
resolved  the  question,  is  rapidly  disposing  of  it.  With  r^ard  to  the 
alleged  injurious  effects  on  the  children,  Dr.  Channing  observes, 

''Etherization,  we  are  told,  may  mentally  or  physically  affect  the  infant.  It 
may  be  weakened  in  body  or  mind ;  and  particular  diseases  are  named,  which  may 
be  looked  for  from  the  agency  of  the  remedy  of  pain.  This  objection  rests  upon 
hypothesis  alone.    It  has  no  facts  for  its  origin,  and  none  for  its  support.* 

Nevertheless,  M.  Amusaat,  in  some  experiments  which  he  made  on  the 
females  of  animals  in  a  state  of  gestation,  observed,  when  etherization  had 
been  carried  so  far  as  to  produce  a  commencement  of  asphyxia — ^the  last 
stage  of  Dr.  Snow — that  the  foetuses  were  stupiHed  to  some  extent,  and 
their  blood  of  a  darker  colour  than  usual*  M.  Dubois,  also,  has  noticed 
some  acceleration  of  the  pulse  in  new-born  infants.  He  has  observed  an 
increase  to  the  extent  of  160  or  170  beats,  instead  of  130  or  140  ordinarily 
observed.  M.  Bouisson  regards  these  facts  as  exceptions,  and  concludes 
generally  that  etherization  exercises  no  deleterious  influence  over  the 
health  of  the  child. — This,  moreover,  does  not  constitute  a  valid  objection 
against  chloroform ;  for  we  have  been  informed  by  obstetric  practitioners 
who  had  made  trial  of  both  agents,  that  while  the  influence  of  ether  was 
frequently  exerted  upon  the  infants,  as  shown  by  their  ansesfhetio  condition 
at  birth,  no  such  result  has  ever  been  witnessed  by  them  since  they  have 
employed  chhro/orm. 

The  same  general  rules  which  are  applicable,  as  contra-indications  to  the 
occasional  use  of  anaesthesia  in  surgery,  hold  good  in  obstetrics.  In  the 
latter  branch  prodigious  quantities  of  chloroform  have  been  given,  and  tlie 

«  Booitton,  p.  484. 
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anesthetic  state  kept  up  for  days  without  injury  ;  thus  Dr.  Channing 
relates  a  case  where  in  five  days  twenty  ounces  and  a  half  were  given ; 
and  Dr.  Simpson  has,  we  believe,  gone  even  to  a  greater  extent.  The  evil 
consequences  which  nnay  result  are  similar  to  those  mentioned  as  liable  to 
take  place  occasionally  in  surgery. 

M.  Bouisson  sums  up  in  the  following  manner  the  results  of  his  expe- 
rience and  his  criticism.  In  all  cases  of  forceps-application,  frequently  in 
difficult  contraction  of  the  placenta,  in  turning,  in  serious  obstetrical  ope- 
rations, such  as  theCeBsarean  section,  symphyseotomy,  craniotomy,  and  such 
like,  and  generally  in  all  cases  of  painful  labour,  he  recommends  the  use  of 
anaesthetics.  But  in  cases  of  ordinary  labour,  where  the  pain  experienced 
is  alight,  he  hesitates. 

Dr.  Channing  has  given  some  excellent  general  rules,*  the  principal  of 
wliich  is,  not  to  employ  anaesthesia  in  forceps  cases  until  the  instrument  is 
applied,  so  as  to  mitigate  the  objection  of  Dr.  Meigs  ;  but  this  nile  neces- 
sarily exposes  the  patient  to  considerable  suffering  during  the  previous  part 
of  the  labour,  and  should  not,  therefore,  be  practised  by  one  sufficiently 
conscious  of  his  own  resources. 

We  cannot  quit  this  part  of  our  subject  without  paying  the  illustrious 
professor  of  Edinburgh  that  tribute  which  he  deserves  for  the  courage, 
energy,  and  perseverance,  with  which  he  has  carried  out  the  application  of 
anaesthetics  to  his  own  peculiar  branch  of  our  art.  Nor  is  less  credit  due 
to  him  for  the  moderation  and  patience  with  which  he  has  encountered 
some  most  harsh  and  wholly  undeserved  attacks.  If  he  has  sometimes 
used  ridicule,  it  was  where  ridicule  was  the  most  efficient  argument. 
Surely,  even  had  the  first  to  apply  anaesthesia  in  obstetrics  somewhat  highly 
coloured  the  very  brilliant  results  which  he  obtained,  something  of  the  kind 
might  be  pardoned ;  since  enthusiasm  is  the  very  pabulum  which  supplies 
the  inventor  with  energy.  But  Professor  Simpson  has  been  as  exact  and 
careful  in  stating  his  facts,  as  he  has  been  firm  in  maintaining  his  views 
and  sagacious  in  developing  them.  He  has  gained  a  niche  in  the  temple  of 
Fame  among  the  great  discoverisrs  of  new  truths  in  medicine,  beside  the 
Harveys,  the  Hunters,  and  the  Jenners. 

(C.)  Anaesthesia  in  tooth-drawing  need  not  detain  us  long.  Of  course, 
the  precautions  stated  to  be  necessary  in  giving  chloroform  or  ether  in 
surgery  and  midwifery  apply  to  their  use  in  the  various  operations  on  the 
teetL  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  of  the  fatal  cases  which  have 
occurred,  several  have  been  cases  of  simple  tooth-drawing.  But  it  should 
also  be  remembered,  tliat  thousands  of  patients  have  been  operated  on  in 
the  anaesthetic  state  without  accident.  In  the  very  excellent  paper  of  Mr. 
Imlach,  which  has  already  been  referred  to,  that  gentleman  states,  that 
four  years  ago  he  had  already  used  chloroform  in  tnree  hundred  cases  of 
dental  surgery  without  bad  consequences,  but  the  reverse.  Other  dentists 
have  confirmed  his  statement.  Those  patients  who  have  once  had  chloro- 
form for  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  almost  invariably  demand  a  repetition 
of  the  application,  if  another  tooth  is  to  be  extracted.  Mr.  Imlach  is  also 
of  opinion  that  anaesthesia  enables  the  dentist  to  perform  his  work  with 
"  more  satisfaction,  certainty,  and  success."  We  can  only  say,  that  the  use 
of  anaesthesia  in  dental  surgery  appears  to  be  fully  warranted  by  its 
Buecesn. 
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3.  Therapeuiical  AfpliecUions  of  AncMthedoL — It  is  now  evident  that 
the  use  of  anaesthetic  agents  iB  eapable  of  an  extension  bejond  the  bounds 
of  merely  operative  medicine.  It  has  been  transported  into  medicine  itself ; 
and  perhaps  this  circumstance  may  attract  the  attention  of  the  profcssaon 
to  the  advantages  which  may  accrue  from  the  use  of  other  remedies  in  the 
form  of  inhalations.  When  we  consider  the  great  extent  of  the  puhnonary 
mucous  membrane,  and  the  facility  with  which  vapours  may  be  introduced 
through  the  respiration  into  the  blood,  it  seems  extraordinary  that  this 
mode  of  administering  medicines  has  not  been  more  exactly  studied.  Dr. 
•Beddoes,  as  is  well  known,  established  an  institntion  at  Bristol  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  therapeutical  effects  of  gases ;  and,  indcpeor 
dent  of  other  results,  we  have  seen  that  to  this  very  institntion  we  owe;, 
through  the  genius  of  Davy,  the  f  rst  hint  of  aniesthesia  by  means  of 
nitrous  oxide.  Pneumatic  medicine  may,  perhaps,  now  receive  a  fresh 
development.  Pain  exists  in  a  vast  number  of  diseases,  where  even  opium 
is  insufRcient  to  afford  relief ;  in  such  cases  a  field  is  opened  to  the  use  of 
anaesthetic  agents. 

The  Hrst  class  of  diseases  which  present  themselves  to  our  notice,  are 
neuralgic  affections.  In  several  cases  of  intense  facial  neuralgia,  benefit 
has  been  obtained  from  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  when  all  other  reme^ 
dies  have  failed.  In  pains  of  the  bowels,  gastralgia,  and  in  nervous  colics^ 
similar  result^t  have  followed.  Many  observers  have  pointed  out  the  beo^t 
derived  from  doses  of  chloroform  in  the  liquid  form,  in  relieving  the  pain  in 
the  early  stages  of  cholera.  We  can  ourselves  confirm  this,  with  the  addition 
that  the  doses  ordinarily  administered  of  chloroform  in  the  liquid  form  have 
been  much  too  small.  We  have  ourselves  given  ten  or  twelve  drops  for  a 
dose,  or  even  more,  instead  of  the  doses  of  three  or  four  drops  recommended 
by  some.  Frictions  of  chloroform  along  the  vertebral  column  have  also 
been  recommended.  Ether  at  one  time  was  announced,  before  the  disco- 
very of  anaesthesia,  as  a  specific  in  cholera ;  but,  in  fact,  remedies  of  this 
kind  can  only  be  considered  as  palliatives.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
spasms  of  angina  pectoris  have  been  averted  by  anssthesia.  A  M.  Aubrun 
^  was  able  by  employing  it  to  lengthen  to  eight  days  the  intervals  between 
attacks  (of  the  kind)  which  were  formerly  renewed  several  times  in  the 
twenty-fonr  hours."  M.  Bouisson  particularly  points  out  the  benefit  which 
has  been  derived  from  ansesthesia  in  nephritic  colic;  and  the  probability  of 
its  being  equally  useful  in  relieving  the  torture  which  is  occasionally  felt 
during  the  passage  of  a  biliary  calculus.  The  relief  experienced  from  the 
internal  administration  of  ether  in  such  cases  had  been  before  noticed,  and 
ascribed  to  the  solvent  action  of  the  ether  on  the  fatty  constituents  of  the 
calculi. 

There  are  many  spasmodic  affections  likewise,  closely  allied  to  the  dass 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  where  the  benefits  of  anaesthesia  have 
either  been  verified,  or  are  likdy  to  be  so ;  although  in  some  such  affections 
there  have  been  very  different  results.  For  instance,  in  some  cases  of 
hysteria,  etherization  has  produced  a  calmative  effect — in  others  the  reverse. 
In  some  patients,  it  has  even  appeared  to  bring  on  a  fit  of  the  disease.  In 
epilepsy  the  evidence  is,  on  the  whole,  unfavourable  to  the  use  of  anaesthetic 
agents,  and  especially  of  chloroform.  Where  the  symptoms  seem  to  bo 
accompanied  with  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  this,  of  course,  is  particolarl  j 
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the  case;  so  much  so,  that  in  such  cases  the  practice  should  be  abandoned 
altogether.  Hooping^<;ough»  nervous  asthma,  chorea,  and  hydrophobia, 
may  be  particularized  as  diseases  in  which  much  was  hoped  from  the  inha- 
lation of  these  agents,  and  where  the  results  as  yet  have  been  insignificant. 
The  eases  in  which  most  benefit  may  be  expected,  are,  as  Dr.  Simpson 
has  remarked,  those  in  which  the  spasmodic  i^eotion  results  simply  from 
nndue  excitability  or  super-polarity  of  the  spinal  centre.  He  has  recently 
published  a  very  interesting  case  of  convulsions  in  an  infant  of  only  a 
fortnight  old,  in  which  the  very  best  effects  accrued  from  the  use  of  chloro* 
form,  after  all  other  remedies  had  failed,  and  the  child  seemed  rapidly 
ainking;  and  he  refers  to  the  recent  experience  of  this  agent  in  pneumonia, 
«3  indicating  that  it  may  be  freely  used  in  the  spasmodic  stage  of  hooping* 
cough,  without  fear  of  indudug  or  aggravating  pneumonic  inflammation.* 

In  tetanus  many  favourable  cases  have  been  reported;  although  one  of 
the  first  trials  terminated  fatally;  and  the  patient  was  supposed  to  have 
perished  partly  from  the  effecte  of  ether.  This  was  in  the  practice  of 
M.  Boux.  M.  Bouisson  states  that  he  has  been  able  to  collect  15  reported 
cases  of  etherization  in  tetanus;  and  of  these  10  terminated  favourably. 
In  7  of  these  cases,  ether  was  the  agent  employed;  and  in  3,  chloroform. 
It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  ether  having  been  employed  in  the  liquid 
form,  administered  by  the  stomach  in  the  treatment  of  tetanus,  we  have  thus 
a  means  of  comparing  the  respective  energies  of  the  gastric  and  pulmonaxy 
mode  of  administration;  and  the  result  shows  that  the  former  is  decidedly  less 
efficacious  than  the  latter.  M.  Hutin,  surgeon-in-chief  to  the  Hospital  of 
Invalids,  says,  that  in  Africa  he  had  observed  60  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus; 
and  that  of  these  a  third  had  been  treated  by  ether  in  the  liquid  form,  admi- 
nistered by  injections  and  frictions  along  the  vertebral  column,  without 
favourable  results.  However,  it  might  be  well,  in  the  treatment  of  such  a 
(iisease  as  tetanus,  not  to  rest  content  with  one  mode  of  applying  ether  or 
chloroform,  but  to  use  these  bodies  in  various  ways,  by  way  of  inhalation, 
friction,  or  otherwise. 

In  mental  alienation,  anaesthesia  has  been  a  good  deal  used.  Mac- 
Gavin  of  Montrose,  has  especially  pointed  out  its  beneficial  effects  in  cases 
of  madness  with  much  excitement.  One  great  use  of  anaesthesia  in 
lunatics  would  be,  that  by  means  of  it  their  indodlity  could  be  overcome, 
and  thus  they  might  be  brought  to  undergo  operations  to  which  otherwise 
they  would  be  refractory.  It  has  been  thus  used  to  administer  food 
through  tubes  in  the  oesophagus,  to  patients  who  were  resolved  not  to 
swallow,  but  rather  to  die  of  hunger. 

In  meningitis  and  delirium  tremens,  the  use  of  ansssthetic  agents  is  of 
yery  doubtful  advantage. 

On  the  whole  we  may  sum  up  with  M.  Bouisson  as  follows : — 1st. 
Lesions  of  sensation  are  those  in  which  inhalations  of  ether  and  chloro- 
form are  especially  useful,  as  in  the  various  forms  of  neuralgia ;  2nd.  In 
lesions  of  the  motive  power,  the  beneficial  results  of  aniesthesia  are  less 
evident;  and,  3rd.  Affections  of  the  intellect  appear  the  least  susceptive  of 
benefit  of  the  whole. 

Anaesthetic  agents  have  been  applied  locally  in  the  way  of  frictions,  in 
nervous  and  rheumatic  pains,  in  painful  ophthalmia,  and  in  orchitis.  Under 

*  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal,  Jan.  I86t. 
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the  hands  of  some  it  has  been  foand  erceedinglj  saooeafdl  in  le&Ting  pain 
and  subduing  inflammation,  and  in  the  dreaaing  of  ulcen.  The  fini  effect 
of  the  local  application  is  to  produce  some  degree  of  redness;  hutthii 
soon  subsides;  and  the  secondary  local  action  is  decidedly  anaesthetic 
It  is  very  plain  to  us  that  we  are  only  at  the  b^inning  of  the  medidnsl 
use  of  thcjie  agents;  and  we  would  refer  in  illustration  to  the  remark- 
able results  of  the  use  of  chloroform  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  which 
have  been  obtained  by  Wachem,  Baumgartner,  Hebling,  Schmidt,  and 
Yarrentrapp,  who  have  altogether  treated  216  cases  in  tliis  mode.* 

4.  Applications  to  Legal  Medicine. — In  order  to  show  the  use  which 
may  be  made  of  anaesthesia  in  feigned  diseases,  we  extract  the  following 
from  the  work  of  M.  Bouisson.  He  had  for  a  long  time  thought  of  em- 
ploying this  means  in  the  diagnosis  of  deafness  supposed  to  be  feigned: 

"  Chance,'*  he  says,  *'  had  not  furnished  me  with  a  case  ^  the  kind ;  bnt  baring 
in  18(8  to  treat  a  soldier  whom  I  suspected  of  eonnterfdting  deafness,  and  who 
showed  himself  very  clever  at  his  part,  I  chloroformed  him  slightly,  and  on  the 
first  appearance  of  anaesthetic  sleep  I  asked  him  questions,  in  a  low  tone,  to  wlicli 
he  repbcd.  This  result  may  be  exnlained  by  reflecting  on  the  effect  of  these  stupe- 
^ing  vapours  on  the  understanoing,  Tne  unconnected  chain  of  ideas^  as  in 
annikeimess,  do  not  admit  of  those  precautions  which  are  requisite  for  the  snceeas 
of  the  pretender.** 

SiUiUlatcd  dumbness  and  stammering  can  be  detected  in  a  similar  wsj; 
and  in  pretended  muscular  contractions,  the  method  is  of  easy  applieatioD, 
and  has  been  found  very  successfuL 

It  is  very  obvious  that  anaesthesia  might  render  very  much  easier  such  a 
plot  as  the  celebrated  one  in  which  the  Countess  of  Saint  Oeran  was  the 
victim;  for  whatever  opium  or  any  other  poison  of  the  kind  could  accom- 
plish, ether  or  chloroform  could  certainly  effect  more  surely.  The  sub- 
stitution also  of  one  child  for  another  could  thus  be  rendered  easy.  Such 
circumstances  are  no  objections  to  the  practice  of  anaesthesia.  Every 
great  discovery  has  some  inconvenience  inseparable  from  the  lot  of  man- 
kind* In  the  same  way,  no  doubt,  etherization  might  be  employed  by  the 
libertine  to  accomplish  criminal  purposes;  and  young  or  feeble  persons 
might  be  made  to  perish  by  means  of  ether,  or  especially  chloroform. 
Wo  have  already  spoken  of  the  po^-mortem  appearances  to  be  expected  in 
such  cases.  We  shall  conclude,  however,  by  quoting  on  this  head  the 
following  observations  of  M.  Bouisson.     He  says, 

'*  Althooj^h  etherized  or  chloroformed  animals  which  have  been  killed  by  this  form 
of  intoxication^  are  exempt  from  constant  and  characteristic  anatomical  lesions, 
they  often  present  the  greater  part  of  the  appearances  of  asphyxia.  The  heart  is 
distended  with  blood,  the  lungs  are  colourea  of  a  deep  red ;  there  exist  sometimes 
apoplectic  spots  in  these  organs,  ccchrmoses  beneath  the  pleura,  or  traces  of  em- 
nnvsema.  The  liver,  of  the  colour  of  wine^iees,  is  gotgea  with  black  Uood;  ^ 
xioneys  are  of  a  violet-colour,  owing  to  sait^oineous  congestion.  The  vessels  of  the 
maiingeal  membranes  are  distended ;  the  pia  mater  is  especially  injected  towards  tbe 
lower  part  of  the  brain  and  the  annular  protuberance.  Tne  cerebral  pulp  is  in  general 
spotted  with  blood.  The  blood  itself  is  blacker  and  more  fluid  than  is  natural.  Bubbles 
of  air  are  often  remarked.  But  the  truly  important  character,  and  which  can  dis- 
tinguish anaesthetic  from  ordinary  asphyxia,  is  the  characteristic  odour  of  ether 

*  See  Henle*a  ZeftochrUt  fur  RattoneOe  Medccfn,  Keae  Folge,  band  i.  faeft  I }  aad  Medical  Tlme^ 
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md  chbroform  preserved  by  the  blood,  the  ixiids,  «ad  the  tissues.  M.  Flandin» 
by  analyzing  the  blood«  has  extracted  ether  from  it;  andM.  Lassaimie,  \^'hile 
declaring  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  mufihg  does  uot  the  less  point  out  the  decLsive 
marks  of  its  presence/' 

We  observe  that  Dr.  Glover,  in  his  'Experiments  on  Chloroform,' 
published  in  1842,  remarks  upon  the  power  which  chloroform  and  its 
allied  bodies  appear  to  possess  of  {)enetrating  the  tissues.  In  speaking  of 
one  experiment,  be  observes,  "  the  smell  of  the  chloroform  was  distinct  in 
the  chest|  and  in  the  urine  passed  a  few  nunutes  before  death.^' 

We  conclude  by  congratulating  the  profession  on  the  amount  of  zeal 
and  energy  which  has  been  displayed  in  this  interesting  subject ;  and  by 
hoping  that  anaesthesia  will  be  carried  to  the  furthest  extent  of  which  it  is 
susceptible.  We  are  no  Sybarites ;  but  unfortunately,  with  all  our  efibrts, 
there  will  still  remain  in  the  world  a  sufficient  amount  of  misery.  Let  ub 
do  what  we  can  to  mitigate  human  suffering. 

Art.  IX. 

On  the  N'cUttre  and  Treatmeni  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  cotiiaining  also 
an  Account  of  the  Musctdo-Cardiac,  the  FvlmO'Cardiac,  and  the  Veno- 
Pvlnumary  Functions.  By  James  Wardbop,  M.D.,  <fec. — London^ 
1851.     Syo,  pp.  587. 

We  intend  to  pay  Dr.  Wardrop  a  compliment,  when  we  say  that  his  book 
is  not  easily  reviewed.  It  is  clever,  original,  and  suggestive ;  but  it  ia 
rather  loose,  rambling,  and  we  suspect  in  some  places  inaccurate.  No  one 
can  read  it  without  perceiving  that  it  is  written  by  no  ordinary  man ;  yet 
many  ordinary  men  have  written  books  which  have  much  more  won  our 
confidence.  It  is  a  book  whidi  deserves  no  censure,  and  yet  does  not 
command  unconditional  praise.  It  displays,  in  part,  evidences  of  unusual 
power,  of  genius  even ;  in  part,  traces  of  very  superficial  reasoning  and 
hap-hazard  conclusions.  Every  one  who  reads  it  carefully  will  be  instructed 
by  it;  yet  few  would  like  to  adopt  its  statements  without  modification  and 
reserve. 

There  is  one  great  merit  about  the  work.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  whether 
right  or  wrong.  Dr.  Wardrop  has  stated  his  opinions  with  precision ;  and 
although  rather  lengthy  in  his  exposition,  we  can  give  him  nothing  but 
praise  for  his  manner  of  expression.  Dr.  Wardrop  places  on  his  title-page 
three  terms,  which  have  already,  doubtless,  arrested  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  He  speaks  of  certain  functions,  which  he  designates  musculo- 
cardiac,  pulmo-cardiac,  and  veno-pulmonary.  These  are  terms  which,  so 
far  as  we  know,  have  been  used  only  by  himself;  and  a  short  exposition 
of  them  may  not  be  without  interest. 

The  nature  of  the  "  muscular-cardiac  function"  will  be  best  explained  in 
Dr.  Wardrop's  own  words. 

"  When  the  respiratory  apparatus  is  healthy,  and  the  circulation  through  the 
right  heart  undisturbed,  the  pulmonary  veins  afford  a  sufficient  supply  of  artenalized 
blood  to  the  left  heart  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  systemic  circulation.  During 
sleep  this  must  be  strictly  true,  but  if  the  heart  is  suddenly  required  to  act  with 
an  additional  vigour — a  circumstance  which  is  constantly  taking  place  whilst  we 
lure  awake, — an  increased  supply  of  blood  then  becomes  necessary,  the  energy  of 
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the  heart  depending  on  the  quantity  of  blood  with  which  it  is  supphed.  Hiis 
important  office  we  shall  find  is  fulfilled,  not  only  by  accelerating  the  flow  of  the 
venous  blood  into  the  right  heart,  but,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  also  by 
impeding  the  exit  of  the  arterial  blood  from  the  left  heart,  botb  which  purposes  are 
admirably  effected,  simply  by  the  change  of  form  which  the  muscles  undergo  during 
their  oonSkractions."    (p.  33.) 

In  other  words,  Dr.  Wardrop  believes  that  arteries  are  continually  under- 
going pressure  from  the  action  of  the  adjoining  musdes,  and  that  the 
diminution  of  csalibre,  and  the  consequent  impediment  to  the  circulation, 
keeps  the  left  heart  well  supplied  with  blood.  At  the  same  time  the  veins 
are  also  pressed  upon ;  hut  on  account  of  their  valves,  the  blood  in  them  is 
forced  onward  to  the  heart. 

Without  entering  into  the  various  arguments  which  are  advanced  in 
support  of  this  view,  we  may  object  to  it  on  the  grounds,  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  there  is  no  evidence  of  muscular  compression  of  arteries, 
and  that  if  there  was,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  useful  purpose  this  could 
serve.  Nothing  that  we  can  find  in  Dr.  Wardrop's  book  alters  our 
opinion,  that  most  arteries  provided  with  firm  coats,  and  disposed  as  they 
so  frequently  are  in  thick  sheaths,  and  in  protected  situations,  are  removed 
designedly  from  the  influence  of  muscular  movements.  So  also  are  the 
large  veins,  as  any  constant  pressure  upon  these  would  necessarily  impede, 
and  not  accelerate,  the  flow  of  blood.  Moreover,  on  Dr.  Wardrop's  hypo- 
thesis, the  very  activity  of  the  muscles  would  tend  to  obstruct  the  supply 
of  blood  which  is  required  as  the  condition  of  that  activity. 

The  "  pulmo-cardiac  function"  is  still  more  doubtful.  Dr.  Wardrop 
assumes  that  the  lungs,  in  addition  to  their  usual  duties,  perform  the  office 
of  a  reservoir  for  receiving  any  surplus  quantity  of  blood,  either  venous 
or  arterial,  which  the  cavities  of  the  heart  cannot  admit.  The  blood  is 
supposed  to  accumulate  in  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  veins,  until  the  over- 
burdened heart  is  ready  to  receive  it.  This  hypothesis  has  evidently  arisen 
from  the  former  one ;  for  Dr.  Wardrop  has  seen,  that  if  in  every  muscular 
movement  the  arteries  are  compressed  and  the  e3dt  of  blood  from  the  left 
ventricle  impeded,  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  some  means  of  Coim- 
teracting  the  great  accumulation  which  would  sometimes  inevitably  result. 

But  as  the  lungs  might  evidently  be  unequal  to  this  duty  of  a  reservoir,  or 
might  be  damaged  by  excess  of  it,  Dr.  Wardrop  carries  the  reservoir  a  step 
further  back  into  the  venous  system,  and  supposes  that  as  the  lungs 
receive  the  surplus  blood  of  the  heart,  so  the  subcutaneous  veins  receive 
the  surplus  blood  of  the  lungs.  This  constitutes  the  '^  veno-pulmonary 
function." 

"  That  the  subcutaneous  veins  perform  the  office  of  a  receptaculum,  by  admit- 
ting any  surplus  quantity  of  blooa,  which  cannot  be  admitted  into  the  pulmonaiy 
vessels,  in  like  manner  as  we  have  seen  that  the  pulmonary  vessels  themselves 
receive  that  blood  which  the  cavities  of  the  heart  cannot  admit,  is  illustrated  by 
the  phenomena  which  accompany  diiferent  degrees  of  distension  of  these  vessels." 

Now,  that  any  great  impediment  in  the  arterial  system,  or  at  the  mouth 
of  the  aorta,  will  cause  accumulation  in  the  left  ventricle,  the  auricle,  the 
pulmonary  veins,  and  lung-substance,  and  that  this  pulmonary  congestion 
carried  to  a  great  degree  may  cause  impediment  in  the  right  heart,  and  in 
the  great  veins  and  venous  system  generally,  are  well-known  fiaets.  But 
that  such  an  accumulation  is  physiological^  not  pathological,  and  occurs  in  a 
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moderate  degree  manj  times  a  day  in  every  one,  appears  to  us  a  doctrine 
which  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  refute.  We  do  not  find,  either,  that 
Dr.  Wardrop  adyances  a  single  good  argument  in  support  of  bis  hypo- 
theses; but  as  he  is  ingenious  here  as  everywhere,  we  b^  to  refer  our 
carious  readers  to  his  book,  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  value  of  his 
observations. 

After  discussing  these  ''  functions,"  Dr.  Wardrop  passes  on  to  some  addi- 
tional preliminary  matter,  ^d  has  a  chapter  on  the  '^  reciprocal  influence 
of  the  heart  and  nervous  system."  He  then  enters  on  the  oonsideration 
of  the  diseases  of  the  heart.  The  arrangement  is  very  systematic  and 
complete,  although  the  several  items  are  by  no  means  discussed  with 
equal  precision.  The  phenomena^  causes,  and  symptoms  of  heart-diseases 
genendly,  are  discussed;  first,  the  symptoms  of  diseases  of  the  heaift 
derived  from  remote  parts,  such  as  from  the  cerebro-spinal,  the  respiratory, 
the  digestive,  or  the  uterine  system;  then  follow  the  diagnosis,  prognosis^ 
and  treatment  of  heart-diseases  generally;  and,  lastly,  the  difierent  diseases 
of  the  heart  are  oonsidered.  In  this  part  of  the  work  are  many  serious 
omissions,  many  important  remarks,  many  observations  with  which  we 
cannot  agree,  and  many,  of  whose  accuracy  we  feel  doubtful.  We  shall 
not  attempt  to  go  through  these  several  chapters;  but  shall  notice  a  few 
points  which  appear  to  us  of  especial  interest.  Chapter  26  is  on  ibh^ 
**  Grouty  inflammation  of  the  heart."  As  far  as  we  can  see,  Dr.  Wardrop 
considers  that  any  cretaceous  or  chalky  deposit  in  the  endocardium  or 
pericardium,  is  the  consequence  of  gouty  inflammation.  "  The  chalky  or 
earthy  deposits,"  he  says,  "  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  membranes  of 
the  heart,  may  be  legitimately  considered  as  the  produce  of  an  arthritic 
inflammation."  Some  of  these  deposits,  he  then  says,  are  composed  of 
urate  of  soda;  at  least  we  presume  he  is  referring  to  the  cretaceous 
deposits  of  the  heart.  If  this  view  were  admitted,  then  inflammatory 
^udation  and  atheroma^  of  which  the  calcification  is  an  educt,  are  also  to 
be  considered  £»  produced  by  gouty  and  not  by  rheumatic  or  other  forms- 
of  endocarditis. 

Of  this,  however,  there  is  no  proof,  and  Dr.  Wardrop  has  certainly 
jumped  very  hastily  to  his  conclusion.  At  the  same  time,  the  exact  effect 
of  frequent  gouty  attacks  upon  the  heart  is  well  worthy  of  investigation. 
Dr.  Wardrop  alludes  to  the  last  illness  of  George  IV.,  who  died,  he  says,  - 
from  gouty  deposits  about  the  heart.  From  the  official  account  of  the  post- 
fnoTtem  examination  which  he  quotes,  it  appears,  however,  that  the  heart  - 
was  fatty,  and  that  the  aortic  valves  were  calcified ;  and  the  only  reason  for 
considering  this  to  be  gouty  appears  to  be,  that  the  king  had  had  repeated 
attacks  of  gout,  and  that  this  disease  was  hereditary  in  the  royal  family. 

In  the  following  chapter,  on  the  Eheumatio  inflammation  of  the  heart, 
it  is  stated  that  the  urate  of  soda  is  never  found  in  the  exudations.  If 
to  be  asserted  from  sufficient  observation,  it  is  a  very  interesting  point ; 
but  from  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Wardrop  uses  the  terms  urate  of  soda  and 
cretaceous  deposits  as  synonymous,  we  are  inclined  to  hesitate  before 
weaving  it. 

The  chapters  on  Treatment  are  practical  and  useful ;  but  we  do  not  find 
Miythbg  which  calls  for  remark.  We  therefore  leave  Dr.  Wardrop  with 
the  hope  that  our  short  notice  may  induce  some  of  our  readers  to  peruse 
^t  entire  work. 
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Art.  X. 

\,  On  the  Fallacies  (f  Homoeopathy^,  and  the  Imperfect  StatisUcal  Inquiries 
on  which  the  results  of  that  Pra^ice  are  estimated.  By  C  H.  F. 
RouTH,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  <ka  «kc.— 1852.     8vo,  pp.  85. 

2.  Report  of  the  Speeches  on  Irregular  PraeiAoe^  delsvered  at  the  Nifsekenih 

Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Assoda^ 
tion,  held  at  Brighton,  A^igust  13  &  14^  18fil.^*^T0,  ppt.  S^2. 

3.  Speech  at  the  Medico-Chirurgieal  Society,  rdative  to  B'omceopaAy: 

with  Notes  on  the  peculiar  Theological  Opinions  of  some  Disciples  of 
Hahnemmin,  Sfc,  By  James  T.  Simpson,  M.D.,  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  and  Rrofessor  of  Midwifery  in  the  XJniveimty 
of  Edinburgh.— J^rftVi^i^r^A,  1851.     8vo,  pp.  27. 

From  the  authorized  list  of  the  homoeopathic  practitioners  of  medione,  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  exceed  above  fifty  in  London,  and  seventy  or 
eighty  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Considering  the  smallness  of  tiidr 
numbers,  they  make  a  wonderful  noise,  especially  when  criticized.  Cla- 
morous outcry  is  evidently  part  of  their  system,  as  well  as  a  diligent 
propaganda  through  the  press.  If  one  of  their  body  be  subjected  to 
criticism,  a  genei^  croaking  or  quacking  is  heard  from  all  sides.  AH 
suffer  with  him,  whether  pastry-cook  or  pure.  All  are  despised  with  him; 
but,  like  Maw- worm,  they  like  to  be  despised,  for  it  helps  them  in  thdr 
vocation,  which  is,  to  get  money  by  empirical  practice  to  an  infinitesimal 
amount.  They  are  earnest,  solemn  men,  for  the  most  part;  they  never 
laugh  in  their  sleeves — at  least,  are  never  seen  to  laugh.  Laughter  would 
be  unbecoming  in  men  who  suffer  a  daily  martyrdom  from  the  drug-and- 
poison-dealing  "  allopaths."  They  are  religious,  nay,  they  are  professedly 
devoted  Christians ;  but  then,  they  acknowledge  Hahnemann  as  a  prophet. 
They  are  charitable;  for  so  soon  as  one  of  the  body  setUes  in  a  large  town, 
he  opens  a  homoeopathic  dispensary,  and  dispenses  globules  to  as  nearly  an 
infinitesimal  an  amount  as  he  can,  on  '*  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays," 
or  probably  "  every  morning,"  of  which  a  Brobdignagian  inscription  on  a 
Brobdignagian  board  gives  legible  announcement.  But  they  are  thrifty 
with  their  charity,  and  require  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  dispensary 
facilities,  to  pay  "  half-a-crown  per  month,**  if  they  can.  They  cultivate  the 
agreeable,  especially  to  the  ladies,  to  whom  they  are  lavish  in  presents  of 
homoeopathic  tracts  and  globules;  but  they  are  also  rigid  logicians  and  skilful 
dialecticians.  The  world  is  dunned  and  dinned  with  their  ''  Reasons^  for 
"  embracing"  homoeopathy  (that  irresistible  syren),  in  which  the  great  and 
potential  reasons  of  neglected  merit,  and  the  consequent  res  angusta  domiy 
are  faithfully  omitted.  As  martyrs  to  their  much  vilified,  because  elastic 
faith,  they  are  really  sublime.  Like  all  otlier  great  and  good  men,  they 
also  suffer  for  the  Right ;  but  associated  with  Harvey,  Jenner,  and  the  like, 
as  ^'searchers  after  truth,"  they  can  suffer  with  resignation,  especially 
as  their  martyrdom  facilitates  their  success.  A  "  universal  law"  is  the 
burden  of  their  plaint,  which,  by  directing  "  the  proper  use  of  dynamic 
medicines,"  will  ''eradicate  all  those  psoric  tendencies,  which  cause  or 
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increase  all  our  aches,  pains,  ill  tempers,  obstinacies,  rebellions,  cacliexies, 
and  all  chronic  diseases"* — a  law  which  strikes  potently  at  the  mortality 
caused  by  destructive  pestilences,  atid  disarms  them  of  more  than  half  their 
virulence,  as  well  as  at  all  other  severe  affections.  "  Je  veux  des  maladies 
d'importance,"  says  the  homoeopath,  with  Moliere*s  quack,  "  des  bonnes 
fi^vres  continu^es  avec  des  transports  au  cerveau,  des  bonnes  ii^vres 
pourpr6es,  des  bonnes  pestes,  des  bonnes  hydropisies  form6es,  des  bonnes 
pleurisies,  avec  des  inflammations  de  poitrine.  Ceat  Id  que  je  me  plais, 
c^eH  Id  queje  triomphe.** 

This  boast  is,  indeed,  the  crowning  point  of  their  art  Their  appeals  to 
popular  opbion,  their  soft  blandishments,  their  globulistic  charities,  their 
religious  power,  their  solemn  energy,  their  sublime  martyrdoms,  their 
cynical  abuse  of  their  brethren, — all  would  be  comparatively  useless,  were  it 
not  for  the  loudly-proclaimed  and  ever-repeated  announcement,  that  it  is 
their  system  alone  which  is  effectual  against  serious  or  dangerous  maladies. 
*•'  C'est  Ik  que  je  me  plais,  c'est  la  que  je  triomphe." 

But  although  they  repudiate  rational  medicine,  and  that "  old  experience'* 
which  in  medicine  has  attained  '^  to  something  like  prophetic  strain,** 
because  they  found  it  impossible  to  practise  their  profession  with  a  good 
conscience  under  its  directions,t  still  they  cling  to  its  skirts,  and  would,  by 
any  possible  method,  secure  its  approval.  Although,  in  their  declared 
judgment,  the  old  system  is  based  on  mischievous  principles,  and  leads 
to  none  but  mischievous  results,  and  although  they  are  snubbed  and 
scouted,  for  their  abusiveness  and  folly,  by  the  practitioners  of  the  old 
school,  as  not  of  their  professional  republic,  but  aliens  to  their  ethics  and 
creeds,  still  the  homoeopath ists  tenaciously  cling  to  the  legitimate  body, 
long  for  its  honours,  and,  by  the  fact  of  sending  their  publications  to  us, 
earnestly  implore  its  criticism.  The  criticism  desired  they  shall  have ;  but 
not  on  the  ground  chosen  by  themselves.  We  grant  them  nothing.  They 
are  not  to  us  disinterested  inquirers  after  truth,  patient  endurers  of  unme- 
rited contumely,  followers  of  a  faith  which  the  dictates  of  a  deep  conscien- 
tious conviction  required  them  to  adopt.  They  are  rather  men  who  follow 
their  profession,  and  who  suffer  their  pseudo-martyrdom,  for  no  higher 
or  holier  motive  than  the  need  to  make  money.  Their  motto  is  "  B£M." 
No  sophistry,  however  elaborate ;  no  manifestation  of  scientific  research, 
however  apparentiv  profound  j  no  protestations  of  deep  conviction,  however 
loud;  can  blind  the  observer  of  their  proceedings  to  the  damning  fact, 
that  before  they  embraced  homoeopathy,  they  had  no  success,  pecuniary  or 
curative,  in  ordinary  practice.  Their  failures  in  the  former  sense  are  patent 
to  the  world,  in  the  latter  are  loudly  proclaimed  by  themselves.  It  is  their 
asserted  curative  success  in  their  adopted  curt  that  we  have  alone  to  con- 
sider; and  we  will  now  examine  whether  they  have  been  as  successful  as 
they  boast  to  have  been. 

In  investigating  the  alleged  authenticity  and  weight  of  recorded  facts,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  some  inquiry  is  requsite  into  the  fidelity  and 
truthfulness  of  the  recorder.  When  the  ordinary  practitioner  communicates 
to  the  press  the  result  of  his  experience,  for  the  benefit  of  his  brethren,  he 

*  Published  Sermon  of  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Everest,  Vice-President  of  the  Hahnemann  Hospital,  Ac. 
t  The  Union  of  Hydropathy  with  Ilomfsopatby :  an  Address  read  at  the  Homoeopathic  Congress 
in  Loudon. 
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is  not  biassed  by  tbe  one  great  motive  to  error  to  which  the  bomoeopatiiist 
IB  liable.  He  subjects  his  doctrines  and  his  facte  to  an  exdusivdy  profes- 
sional tribunal,  and  consequently  to  judges  competent  to  decide.  His 
pecuniary  success  is  only  so  far  dependent  on  his  record,  as  he  snooeeds  in 
convincing  his  brethren  of  the  accuracy  of  his  facts  and  the  soundness  of 
his  conclusions.  It  is  not  so  with  the  homoeopath.  His  first  and  main 
appeal  is  to  the  public  at  large.  That  is  the  incompetent  and  unfit  tribanal 
from  which  he  seeks  favour  j  and  if  he  appeals  to  the  professional  tribunal, 
it  is  solely  that  he  may  the  more  strongly  influence  the  public  mind.  The 
latter  appeal  is  only  a  trick  offence.  Such  a  tribunal  as  he  prefers,  lie  knows 
well,  cannot  sifl  and  investigate  his  bold  assertions,  or  the  bolder  statistics 
he  advances  in  support  of  his  assertions;  and  it  therefore  follows  that  there 
is  a  constant  temptation  to  fraudulent  practices,  to  which  the  ordinary 
practitioner  is  not  exposed.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  a  vein  of 
sophistry  runs  througli  the  homoeopathic  writings ;  that  facts  are  babit«xally 
distorted;  and  that  even  direct  frauds — real  palpable  breaches  of  good 
morals-^are  treated  with  absolute  tolerance. 

The  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Routh  is  an  able  exposure  of  the  scientific  faHades 
and  sophistries  of  the  homoeopaths;  and  the  othw  pamphlets  before  us 
contain  exposures  of  actual  frauds.  It  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  tax 
a  whole  body  with  the  delinquencies  of  individuals,  if  these  delinquendra 
were  fully  and  absolutely  repudiated  in  its  authorized  publications ;  but 
what  can  be  said  of  the  men  and  the  literature  of  the  sect,  when  we  find  fraud 
not  merely  not  repudiated,  but  apologized  fori  It  is  fiilly  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  our  readers  that  a  tradesman  of  Taunton,  named  Blake,  managed 
to  get  admitted  to  examination  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  by  the  produc- 
tion of  fraudulent  certificates;  that  the  fraud  was  detected  by  the  profes- 
sion resident  in  Taunton ;  and  that  the  name  of  the  offender  was  struck 
off  the  college  lists.  Such  an  individual  could  not,  of  course,  be  met  in 
consultation  by  any  honourable  man,  in  whatever  way  he  professed  to 
practise.  Now  Mr.  Blake  had  the  misfortune  to  attend  a  case  upon  which 
an  inquest  was  held  ;  and  under  the  head  "  Mr.  Blake  and  the  Coroner," 
the  editor  of  '  The  British  Journal  of  HomoE^opathy**  thus  comments  on 
the  conduct  of  Blake's  "  medical  adversaries." 

"  Thev  have  two  reasons  for  their  hostility :  a  personal  feeling  against  Mr.  Blake 
because  ne  was  once  a  tradesman  ia  their  town,  and  the  fact  of  nis  being  a  honicxo- 
pathist.  We  just  advert  to  tbe  fact,  tliat  after  having  passed  a  very  creditable 
examination,  and  obtained  his  diploma^  the  council  of  the  College  of  Suj^eons  caus«l 
his  name  to  be  struck  oS  from  the  list  of  their  members,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
obtained  the  favbur  of  a  premature  examination  by  fraudulent  certificates  of  his 

previous  course  of  study Having,  we  think  injudiciously,  chosen  Taunton, 

where  he  had  previously  sold  comfits,  as  his  place  ol  residence  as  a  homcsopathio 
practitioner,  he  necessarily  encountered  the  dure  rage»  and  bitler  opposition,  of  his 
professional  brethren  of  the  aUopathic  schooL  There  is  nothing  so  disgusting  as 
the  meanness,  the  baseness,  of  tnis  kind  of  hostility,"  &c. 

To  those  who  consider  the  concoction  of  a  fraudulent  certificate  to  be 
the  deliberate  utterance  of  a  damning  lie,  and  constituting,  therefor^  an 
indelible  stain  on  the  character,  these  remarks  of  the  editor  of  the 
'  British  Journal  of  Homoeopathy'  must  appear  singularly  conclusive  as  to 
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tlie  reliance  Uiat  may  be  placed  upon  anything  printed  or  publblied  by  the 
sect.  Unfortunately,  this  kind  of  practice  is  by  no  means  rare  j  or  rather, 
it  seems  to  be  the  rule  with  homoeopathists  to  obtain  diplomas  by  inge- 
niously misrepresenting  themselves  or  their  views.  Thus  a  person  of 
Norwich  proceeded  to  graduate  at  St.  Andrews;  and  when  examined,  gave 
perfectly  orthodox  answers  to  the  requirement  that  he  should  "  specify  the 
mode  of  treatment  he  is  in  the  habit  of  adopting,  and  the  doses  of  the 
medicines  which  he  prescribes."  Yet  he  was  at  the  time  a  homcBopathic 
practitioner,  and  did  not  specify  the  doses  of  the  medicines  which  he  pre- 
scribed. On  Dr.  Day  reproaching  him  with  what  appeared  to  Dr.  Day 
**  the  grossest  deception/*  this  person's  feelings  are  quite  hurtl  and  he 
says — 

*•  I  shall  simply  state  that  it  was  not  my  business  to  declare  myself  a  homcoopa- 
thist,  and  that  I  think  your  expression  of  '  grossest  deception'  is  wholly  inappli- 
cable either  to  me  or  to  any  one  who,  under  such  circumstances^  practises  such 

reserve  as  I  did I  cannot  imagine  that  you,  or  any  right  minded  man 

who  considers  the  present  state  of  medicine  and  of  medical  parties  m  these  realms, 
would,  after  due  consideration,  apply  the  term  you  have  used  to  a  reserve  so  neces* 
sary  as  that  I  practised  in  not  putting  forward  my  therapeutical  Tiews." 

A  somewhat  similar  case  occurred  at  Edinburgh.  A  student  went  up 
for  graduation,  and  "  a  plain  question"  was  put  to  him  by  Dr.  Christison, 
with  the  hope  of  eliciting  "  a  downright  answer.'*  The  question  was, 
*'  Do  you  intend  to  become  a  homoeopathic  practitioner  after  you  graduate]" 
The  individual  thus  pointedly  addressed,  had  avowed  privately  three  years 
previously,  that  he  had  already  practised  homoeopathy,  and  came  to  study 
for  his  degree,  in  order  to  settle  honourably  as  a  homoeopathic  practi- 
tioner. He  therefore  answered  Dr.  Christison's  plain  question  "  with  the 
reserve  necessary  in  the  present  state  of  medicine,"  and  said,  '^  I  am  not 
now  a  homoeopathist,  but  after  graduation  I  mean  to  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  it."* 

We  might  multiply  instances  of  similar  obliquity  of  moral  perception; 
but  it  is  perhaps  in  the  compounding  of  doses  of  remedies,  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  cases,  and  in  the  published  results  of  treatment,  that  this 
convenient  system  of  mental  reservation  and  ingenious  equivocation  is 
most  apparent.  The  sect  aims  at  pecuniary  success.  To  secure  this,  it 
must  demonstrate  the  therapeutic  success  of  its  principles  and  practices; 
and  with  a  view  to  this  demonstration,  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  venial 
errors  of  an  insane  enthusiasm,  the  deliberate  concoction  of  fraudulent 
proofs.  However  much  we  may  apologize  for  and  excuse  unintentional 
error,  we  are  staggered  at  the  outset  by  the  damning  fact,  that  homce- 
opathic  practitioners  have  been  detected  in  the  administration  of  doses  so 
large  that  they  have  proved  destructive  to  life.  In  private  practice  this 
fraud  is  easily  practised,  since  powerful  doses  of  remedies  may  be  combined 
in  a  pilule.     Dr.  Routh's  remarks  on  this  point  are  important: 

"  Occasionally,  however,  it  becomes  necessary  to  show  that  homoeopathic  medi- 
cines have  really  an  effect,  and  this  is  especially  useful  to  unbelievers.  Our  strongest 
active  principles  are  put  in  a  homoeopathic  pul  or  pilule,  and  administered.  It  b 
owing  to  sucn  treachery  that  the  Duke  of  Cannigaro  [Cannizzaro,  formerly  known 
in  London  as  Count  Antonio]  was  killed  by  three  homoeopathic  globules.    The 

*  SfUnbuiYh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Aayott,  1851. 
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death  of  Mr.  Horace  Green,  of  New  York,  wlio  swallowed  in  sport  a  cmnbrr  of 
kom(£opathic  globules,  is  explained  in  the  same  way.  Indeed,  chemical  analjsb 
has  proved  to  what  ertent  this  fraud  is  earned  oeeasionalfy;  ^  of  a  gratn  cf 
morphia  and  api^reciable  doees  of  mercoiy  hare  been  found,  when  w«  reBiealwr 
that  ^  of  a  grain  of  elatin  will  purge,  \  a  grain  of  fitr^chma  wiU  kill,  ^<tf  a gnia 
of  aconite  may  kill,  &c.,  it  is  easy  to  undexstand  uow^  a  ^obob  so  medicated 
would  have  a  sensible  effect"  (p.  10.) 

In  the  nomenclature  of  their  casea  also,  the  bom<Bopftthirts  evidently 
adopt  that  "  reserve  which  is  so  neoessary  in  the  present  state  of  medicaj 
science**  to  be  practised  by  them.  The  profession  has  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  the  strictest  rectitude  in  diagnosisy  and  to  eonaider  it  a 
most  imperatiTe  duty,  that  it  is  hard  to  eoneeiTe  that  any  duly  qualified 
physician  would  deliberately  and  wilfully  pervert  the  trutb  in  thk  respect. 
Yet  we  have  very  suspicious  examples  of  statistical  data  and  of  recc«ded 
cases  of  this  kind.  Dr.  Bouth  quotes  instances  of  the  latter  (whidli  an 
sufficiently  numerous  in  homceopathie  literalure),  and  demonstvmtes  the 
'^  cookery"  of  the  statistics.  As  it  is  to  the  latter  tint  boDMeopnthists 
appeal  in  the  last  resource,  and  as  they  constitute  the  citadel  within  wbieh 
they  take  refuge  when  their  absurd  theories  are  subjected  to  tiie  reduatio 
ad  absurdum,  it  is  wortb  while  giving  a  short  aynopsis-of  the  resuka  at 
whidi  Dn  Bouth  has  arrived,  and  of  the  inferences  to  which  they  neces- 
sarily lead.  The  more  important  hospital  statisties  of  hooKBOpatiue  prao* 
tice  are  derived  from  certain  hospitals  in  Qennaay,  especially  Fletsdunaan's 
in  Vienna,  and  those  of  Liege,  Dresden,  and  Leipsic. 

In  the  first  place,  the  homoBopathists  assert  that  their  metbod  of  treating 
diseases  diminishes  very  considerably  the  general  oftortality.  In  ordinary 
hospitals,  the  mortality  ranges  from  7  to  10  per  cent.  e£  tiie  admissioiia, 
while  in  the  homceopathic  it  is  shown  to  be  as  low  as  1*4  per  cent  in  the 
Leipsic  hospital  during  the  years  1842 — 1849,  and  in  the  Vienna  hospital 
it  did  not  exceed  the  maximum  of  6*4  per  cent.  The  difference  is  greats 
but  it  is  easily  and  perfectly  accounted  for.  They  select  their  cases,  and 
with  that  **  reserve  so  necessary  in  the  present  state  of  medicine,^  do  not 
reveal  the  principles  of  selection.  Dr.  Bouth  has,  however,  unravelled 
the  mystery.  In  the  first  place,  they  do  not  include  tbe  persons  wfao  are 
admitted  moribund;  now  this,  as  Dr.  Bouth  shows,  makes  a  difierence  of 
4  per  cent.  Then  they  do  not  admit  incurable  cases,  and  they  adopt  a 
different  nosoJogy,  so  tbat  mild  cases  read  as  if  they  were  severe  examples 
of  disease ;  or  they  give  a  pref<N«nee  to  neuralgic  oases^^adass  in  wUeh  a 
fatal  termination  rarely  occurs.     Dr.  Booth  obsepvos^ 

**  Are  the  cases  in  both  allopathic  and  homoeopathic  hospitals  identical  in 
nature  ?  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  thev  are  not.  I  remember  having  once  seen  a 
jcnms  lad  admitted  in  Pleischmann's  nospital  at  Viebna  for  simple  headache.  On 
the  visit  tlie  next  day  he  was  well,  and  yet  had  not  seen  any  pfaysicmn,  or  been  pre- 
scribed for.  Yet,  on  liis  visits  ihephysioian  could  not  pais  him  efwer.  A  gk)hnl0 
was  wdered ;  and  no  doubt  in  the  annual  returns  the  ease  was  leoorded  as  a  cme. 
I  do  not  say  this  was  otherwise  than  an  accident,  but  many  such  accidents  would 
materially  affect  the  mortality.  I  can  honestly  aMrm,  that  the  serious  cases  are 
few  and  far  between."  (p.  39.} 

Dr.  Bouth  adds  the  statements  of  the  hospital  returns  in  oorroboration, 
and  shows  that  during  the  years  1835 — 43,  the  esses  of  hysteria,  hypo* 
chondriasis,  spasms,  chlorosis,  headaches,  dyspepsia,  catarrh,  £c.^  were  622 
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not  to  include  270  very  mild  surgical  cases,  and  such  diseases  as  tonsillitis; 
pertinently  adding,  that  in  the  face  of  such  numbers  admitted,  having 
diseases  rarely,  if  ever,  ending  fatally,  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe  tbat  the 
cases  are  not  selected.  In  Leipsic,  the  proportion  of  cases  of  headaches, 
ameaorrhoea,  and  chlorosis  admitted,  was  29  per  1000;  in  the  Glasgow 
Infirmary  only  4  per  1000: — the  proportion  of  cases  of  odontalgia,  or 
toothache,  5Q  per  1000;  a  disease  actually  not  known  at  all  on  the  hooka, 
at  least,  of  ordmaiy  hospitals.  In  this  way  it  is  very  easy  to  have  a  hospital 
popolation  actually  presenting  a  lower  rate  of  mortality  than  a  healthy 
agricultural  population ;  in  the  latter  it  is  hardly  ever  below  2  per  cent., 
whereas  in  the  Leipsic  policlinik  in  1839,  it  was  only  0*5  per  cent.,  or  1  in 
200,  inste^ul  of  1  in  50.  The  result  of  the  method  followed  by  the  homceo- 
pathic  hospital  authorities  is  well  illustrated  by  some  interesting  statistics  in 
^o.  8  of  the  London  weekly  tables  of  mortality  for  this  year.  The  mean 
mortality  of  the  general  London  hospitals  for  34  days  was  7*59  per  cent. 
of  the  cases  treated.  The  maximum  in  any  particular  hospital  was  10*5 
per  cent.,  the  minimum  4*47.  It  is  obvious  that  the  severity  of  cases,  and 
the  number  of  severe  cases  admitted,  will  cause  a  considerable  variation 
between  particular  hospitals ;  but  in  the  military  hospitals,  all  the  cases  of 
illness  in  the  army,  whether  mild  or  severe,  are  treated,  and  the  result  is, 
tluit  the  mean  mortality  is  only  2*108  per  cent. ;  the  maximum  bein^  2*66, 
and  the  minimum  1*1 1  per  cent.  If  the  severe  cases,  such  as  phthisis,  &c., 
were  excluded  from  the  military  hospitals,  the  mortality  would  be  quite 
homceopathic.  Now  the  sdeetion  of  favourable  and  curable  cases  implies 
the  exclusion  of  the  unfavourable  and  incurable  from  the  homceopathic  hos- 
pitals. Dr.  Routh  takes  phthisis  as  an  illustration,  and  gives  the  following 
table,  that  "  figures  may  speak  :** 

"  Cases  qf  Phthisis. 

Ktunber.       Batio  par  oent. 

Glasgow  Infirmary,  4  years 481     40 

General  Hospital,* Vienna,  of  51,709  cases  .    .    366     45 

Dresden,  1821—43.  of  27,067  cases  ....  1854     6*8 

Strasburgh,  1841,  of  1324  cases 128     96 

In  the  homcepathic  hospitals— 

rkischmann's  (Vienna),  6501  oases  .    .    .    .      98     1*6 

Leipsic,  1841— 48,  6507  cases 101     16."  (p.  40.) 

Dr.  Bouth  may  well  remark,  ''this  is  a  singular  coincidence!" 
Another  fallacy  (or  might  we  not  say  fraud  1)  is  demonstrated  by  Dr. 
Bouth.  It  would  be  easy  to  diminish  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  any 
given  disease  by  classifying  with  them  mild  cases,  not  altogether  symp- 
tomatically,  although  pathologically  dissimilar,  such  as  bronchitis  with 
pneumonia,  cerebral  congestion  with  cerebritis,  pleurodynia  with  pleuritis, 
<&c.  In  considering  the  lo  paeans  of  the  homceopaths  in  treating  *'  des 
bonnes  pleurisies,  and  des  bonnes  inflammations  de  la  poitrine,^  Dr.  Routh 
again  makes  figures  speak.  Fir»t,  as  to  pneumonia,  the  comparative 
success  of  the  new  lights  and  the  old  is  thus  set  forth  by  the  homoeopaths : 

Cases.  Deaths.  Mortality. 

Under  homoeopathic  treatment    .    783     ...    45     ...     67  per  cent,  or  1  in  17 
„     aliopathic  „        .  1522     ...  373     ...  24*6  per  cent,  or  1  in    4 

A  result  apparently  most  favourable  to  homoeopathic  treatment. 
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"  But,  first,  the  qaestion  presents  itself,  art  tkefe  ceues  oceurriMQ  in  ike  homao' 
pathic  hospitals  genuine  in^fanre^  of  pneumonia?  Let  us  make  ^;urea  speak.  I 
find  that  in  the  two  years  1S4S  and  1849,  there  were  admitted  into  the  General 
Hospital  at  Vienna,  51,709  cases.  Of  these,  3884  were  cases  of  bronchitis,  or 
7*5  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  1134  cases  of  pneumonia  and  pleiiro-pneiuiK>nia^  or 
2*1  per  cent.  Applying  this  test  to  Fleisohmann's  Hospital,  out  of  6551  cases 
admitted  between  the  years  1835  and  1843,  there  were  only  59  oases  retonifid  as 

bronchitis  or  catarrh,  or  0*8  per  cent.,  and  300  as  pneumonia^  or  4*5  per  cent 

The  review  of  these  facts  admits  but  one  of  two  inferences;  the  cases  are  either 
picked  out  or  selected,  or  the  diagnosis  is  wrong.  In  the  same  town  we  should 
expect  a  similar  number  of  cases.  Taking  the  (^neral  Infirmaiy  of  Glasgow,  the 
proportion  of  bronchitis  cases,  out  of  12,007  cases  of  all  diseaaes,  was  423,  or  3*6 
per  cent.,  of  pneumonia  141,  or  I'l  per  cent,  of  the  whole."  (p.  47.) 

Such  are  the  extraordinary  revelations  made  bj  a  collocation  of  facts. 
Our  readers  willj  we  think,  go  along  with  Dr.  Routh  in  his  oondusions, 
and  fully  comprehend  some  additionsd  statements. 

"  The  above  conclusions  seem  to  point  ont  that  the  principal  reason  of  the 
homoiopathic  success  is  to  be  found  in  the  incorrect  diagnosis  or  selection  of  cases. 
Diseases  are  not  called  by  their  proper  names.  Thus,  in  the  Leipsic  (1841 — 42) 
returns,  we  have  7  cases  of  peritomtis  muscularis;  in  1840 — 41,  1  case  of  peri- 
tonitis muscularis,  another  of  pleuritis  musculari* ;  again  in  the  same  year,  3  cases 
of  muscular  peritonitis,  and  muscular  pleuritis,  &c.  In  their  cases  of  pneumonia, 
instances  of  pneutnonia-hjiiosiaiicA  are  recorded.  This  improper  nomenclature,  it 
is  clear,  as  including  diseases  perfectly  different,  and  in  no  way  fatal,  must  laaX^ 
rially  affect  the  cipher  of  mortality  when  comparison  is  made  for  special  diseases." 
(p.  48.) 

Not  content  with  this  exposure,  Dr.  Routh  hunts  the  lying  statistics  of 
the  homoeopaths  through  other  fallacies,  as  of  age,  sex,  primary  or 
secondary  inflammation,  <kc.  He  also  compares  the  statistics  of  ordinary 
methods  of  treatment  under  favourable  circumstances  with  the  homoeo- 
pathic, and  conclusively  demonstrates  their  worthlessness. 

Pleuritis  is  another  disease  marvellously  obedient  to  homoeopathic 
treatment.  In  ordinary  hospital  practice  it  destroys  ]  3  per  cent  of  those 
it  attacks,  homoeopathy  reduces  this  figure  appcvrenUy  to  3  per  cent 
But,  curiously  enough,  as  in  pneumonia  so  in  pleuritis,  the  relative  pro- 
portion to  other  cases  is  more  than  double  that  which  occurs  in  ordiniuy 
practice.  '^  The  reality  is,"  observes  Dr.  Bouth,  "  that  most  of  the  cases 
returned  are  cases  of  pleurodt/nia;^  and  he  shows,  by  quoting  recorded 
cases,  that  their  own  histories  of  so-called  cases  of  pleurisy  prove  thb 
indubitably.  Indeed,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  gravity  and 
importance  often  attached  to  cases  of  really  trifling  moment,  detailed  by 
the  homoeopaths,  and  with  the  easy  credulity  they  display  in  believing  their 
patients  to  be  seriously  ill.  In  the  thirty-first  number  of  the  *  British 
Journal  of  Homoeopathy,'  we  accidentally  stumbled  upon  an  illustration  of 
this  habit.  A  Dr.  Cockbum  sends  an  instance  of  a  cure  of  hydrophobia,  in 
which  he  ''  gave  mere,  to  be  followed  by  bell,  next  day,"  and  then  *'  gave 
laches,"  with  the  happiest  results.  **  Having  made  the  subject  of  hydro- 
phobia one  of  special  investigation,"  remarks  the  historian,  "  I  have  noi 
the  slightest  hesitation  in  giving  my  opinion  that  the  above  was  a  decided 
cose  of  that  disease  not  fully  developed."  Tet  the  editors  of  that  journal, 
who  are  so  indulgent  as  to  characterize  the  impious  and  insane  vagaries  of 
Mure  in  RiO;  as  not  being  ''in  all  cases  the  most  judiciousy"  cannot 
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swallow  the  absarditj  of  this  hjdrophohia  case,  and  although  weak  enough 
to  print  it,  have  sufficient  regard  for  their  own  character  to  "  confess  we 
cannot  share  the  confidently  expressed  opinion  of  our  esteemed  cor- 
respondent r 

To  show  what  maj  be  done  tn  the  way  of  obtaining  fallaciously  suc- 
cessful results,  even  when  there  is  banajides  in  the  diagnosis,  Dr.  Bouth 
quotes  some  numerical  results  of  treatment  by  rational  medicine,  in  cases  of 
undoubted  pneumonia.     He  observes, 

"  In  1824,  Laennec  did  not  lose  one  {ineomoma  case.  In  1835,  out  of  38  pneu- 
monia cases,  simple  or  double,  with  or  without  pleurisy,  one  only  died,  and  this  an 
old  man  of  70.  In  1836,  out  of  34  cases,  3  diea ;  two  females  brought  in  articulo 
mortis,  and  an  old  man  above  70.  Alto^ther,  Laennec  concludes,  that  out  of  57 
pneumonias,  he  in  reality  lost  but  2  patients  [aged]  above  70.  Louis  lost,  out  of 
20  cases,  3  patients,  all  from  60  to  70.  In  1831 — 3,  Trousseau  lost  3  patients  out 
of  58.  Some  of  these  were  bled  in  the  hospital ;  but  five  had  been  so  before  admis- 
sion. Since  that  period,  owing  to  a  change  of  type,  he  had  not  been  so  successful. 
Professor  Bang,  out  of  54  cases  of  pneumonia  treated  at  Copenhagen,  lost  only  3. 
These  were  generally  bled  at  the  onset.  Dr.  Wolff  did  not  lose  any  out  of  10  cases 
(GrisoUe).  Out  of  75  cases  treated  by  Bouillaud,  recovery  was  observed  as  follows—- 
55  cases  of  simple  pneumonia^  3  died;  16  oases  of  double,  11  died.  M.  Husson, 
out  of  43  cases,  bleeding  each  patient  from  1  to  11  times,  lost  only  3  cases.  GrisoUe 
collected  44,  for  the  most  part  severe ;  in  3  cases  the  pneumonia  was  double;  6 
only  died.  The  fatal  cases  occurred  among  weakened  individuals,  who  were  gene* 
rally  above  50  years  old.  Were  I  to  imitate  in  this  compilation  the  homceopaths, 
I  could  conclude  I  had  collected  some  300  cases  with  a  mortality  of  about  3  per 
cent."  (p.  57.) 

The  homoeopathic  sect  boasts  its  success  in  the  treatment  of  fsvkb  aa  a 
most  valid  argument  in  favour  of  its  doctrines  and  methods  of  cure;  and 
in  support  of  its  boast,  wearisome  columns  of  statistics  are  produced,  into 
the  authenticity  of  which  it  is  really  a  most  useless  labour  to  inquire. 
But  to  show  what  unassisted  nature  will  do  in  fever,  in  spite  of  the  most 
defective  hygiene,  and  of  the  total  neglect  of  anything  like  the  ordinary 
attentions  shown  to  the  sick  in  hospitals,  we  quote  the  following  extract 
from  an  article  in  the  first  volume  of  this  journal,  in  which  we  treated  of 
the  epidemic  fever  of  1847.     In  reference  to  this  malady  we  observed, 


"At  its  outbreak,  there  was  frequently  no  treatment  at  aU — absolutely  none; 
this  was  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  suddenness  and  the  extent  of  its  prevalence.  «... 
Four  or  five  fever  patients  might  often  be  seen  stretched  on  heaps  of  straw  placed 
on  the  damp  brick  floor,  in  apartments  under  ground,  so  close  and  ill-ventilated, 
that  neither  air  nor  solar  li^bt  could  approach  the  wretched  inmates  in  any  pro- 
portion whatever  to  the  requirements  of  the  human  organism."  (p.  303.) 

Such  was  the  hygienic  condition  of  our  "  allopathic**  patients.  What 
was  the  treatment? 

"  It  was  truly  remarkable  how  small  a  proportion  of  patients  so  distressingly 
situated  actually  died.  ....  Having  found,  upon  a  moderately  laige  scale,  that 
patients  labounng  under  the  epidemic  fever  would,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases, 
recover  without  any  treatment^  positive  or  negative  ....  we  discountenanced  all 
active  or  powerful  interference,  ....  beinc^  content,  in  the  bulk  of  instances, 
simply  to  withdraw  lactentiay  where  we  could  detect  no  satisfactory  clue  to  posi- 
tive adjnvantia.  Keeping  patients  in  bed  from  the  beginning,  and  insisting  that 
they  remained  there  imtil  the  establishment  of  convalescence,  exclusion  of  injurious 
stimuli,  cleanliness,  and  free  ventilation,  with  farinaceous  and  diluent  drinks 

18-ix.  -18 
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Bofficed  in  most  cases  to  bring  them  saocessfullj  through  the  d]Bease«  without  res(»t 
to  active  measures  at  aU/'* 

Surely  globulism  cannot  claim  the  merit  of  cure  here! 

We  need  hardly  refer  to  the  homoeopathic  statistics  of  the  treatment  of 
Cholera  by  globulism.  Dr.  Bouth  quotes  a  table  from  one  of  their  writers, 
in  which  the  mortality,  under  homoeopathic  treatment,  is  put  down  at 
4*4  per  cent.,  under  ordinary  treatment  at  49*3  per  cent.  This,  as  Dr. 
Bouth  observes,  carries  upon  the  &ce  of  it  the  stamp  of  misrepresentatioB; 
so  that  we  need  not  weary  our  readers  with  the  effective  analyflis,  which 
Dr.  Routh  gives,  of  the  real  value  of  these  absurd  figures. 

Our  analysis  of  homoeopathic  statistics  would  not  be  complete,  if  we 
limited  it  to  the  returns  from  homoeopathic  hospitals,  and  omitted  the  more 
numerous  and  more  interesting  returns  from  individuals.  Homoeopathic 
literature  abounds  with  these,  for  the  suflBcient  reason  that  they  are 
intended  for  popular  circulation ;  and  while  they  are  always  most  unani- 
mously in  favour  of  the  sect  and  its  practices,  they  also  help,  by  their 
influence  on  the  public  mind,  the  individual  homoeopath,  and  this  is  an 
immense  advantage.  It  is  somewhat  embarrassing  to  make  a  selecdon 
from  the  choice  examples  of  '*  statistics*'  from  homoeopathic  private  practice, 
but  we  think  the  report  on  ''  The  Cholera  at  Huddersfield,*^  by  a  Mr.  Brady, 
is,  upon  the  whole,  the  choicest  It  appeared  in  '  The  Homoeopathic  Times'  for 
December  1850.  Cholera,  like  all  pestilential  diseases,  is  dear  to  the  quu^; 
and  we  have  therefore  numerous  statistical  details,  in  the  homoeopathic 
joumab),  of  its  successful  treatment  homoeopathically.  We  are  indined  to 
think  that  no  report  is  so  decisive  as  Mr.  Brady's  homoeopathic.  Dr. 
Atkin,  of  Hull,  has  the  following  notice  of  the  results  of  his  treatment  in 
'  The  British  Journal  of  Homoeopathy :'  ^'  Of  77  cases  treated,  there  were 
07  recoveries,  and  20  deaths.  Mortality,  25  f^  per  cent."  This  is  modest; 
because,  in  the  first  plaoe,  rational  treatment  presents  occasionally  quite  as 
favourable  results,  while  the  average  mortality  in  a  series  of  years  does 
not  exceed  38  per  cent;  and  because,  in  the  second  place,  the  ''cooked" 
statistics  of  the  Vienna  homoeopathic  hospital  maike  it  so  low  as  5*3  per 
cent.  Mr.  Brady,  however,  is  not  content  with  this  homoeopathic  cookery ; 
for  we  find  the  following  analysis  of  the  cholera  cases  treated  homceo- 
pathically  in  Huddersfield:  ''Cases  treated  by  Brady  and  Bamsbotham 
8;  recoveries  8;  deaths  none  /" 

Bamsbotham  infallibly  cures  hydrophobia;  Brady  and  Bamsbotham 
infallibly  cure  cholera.  These  two  men  must  be  a  greater  blesang  to 
Huddersfield,  than  bushels  of  Parr's  or  Morrison's  pills.  We  question, 
indeed,  whether  the  feats  of  Coffinism,  or  brandy-and-saltism,  or  mesmerism, 
should  be  mentioned  on  the  same  page  with  those  of  Bamsbotham  and 
Brady,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  their  patients  die.  Mr.  Bndj, 
after  triumphantly  relating  six  cases  of  cholera  cored,  and  cahnly  observ- 
ing, "  they  must  be  regarded  as  highly  satisfactory,  as  evidencing  the  valne 
of  homoeopathic  treatment  in  this  di8ea8e,''t  adds,  "Many  eases  of 
choleraic  diarrhoea  and  English  cholera  came  under  our  treatment  at  the 

•  Vol.  i.  of  thif  Journal,  p.  309.  Dr.  Routh  quotes  this  artide,  and  bjr  intetpolatlnf  the  woidi 
'*  in  Ireland,"  places  the  locality  of  oar  practice  **  in  Uiat  coontry  ;'*  which  is  notHicre  slateii.  vA 
which  was  not,  in  fact,  the  sphere  of  our  lalK>urs.  Dr.  Routh,  in  otiber  sentences,  also  fails  to  qao(c 
as  Ulerallj.  He  also  designates  our  Journal, "  Dr.  Forbes's  Review,*'  which  is  a  complete  misaoaff* 

t  HoDUBopathic  Tbnea,  toe.  cii,  p.  sio. 
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same  time,  and  fully  established  the  pre-eminence  of  homoBopathy  in  such 
affections,  all  having  been  speedily  cured.**  So  that  not  a  single  case  proved 
fatal — not  one — of  the  many  attacked.  Death  was  scared  away  by  the 
advent  of  Messrs.  Ramsbotham  and  Brady; — Death  his  dart  shook,  it  is 
true,  in  their  presence,  but  dared  not  strike. 

Such  statements  as  to  the  results  of  medical  treatment  carry  with  them 
their  own  confutation,  and  as  contributions  to  medical  science  or  art,  are 
really  beneath  contempt;  the  slightest  possible  notice  of  them  or  their 
authors  is  far  more  than  they  deserve.  But  when,  in  addition  to  these 
outrageous  boasts,  Mr.  Brady  adds  adverse  statements  respecting  the  modes 
of  treatment  followed  by  others,  and  their  results,  as  far  removed  from 
truth  in  the  opposite  sense,  there  is  an  element  added,  which  cannot  be 
passed  without  notice.  It  is  well  known  that  the  effect  of  medical  treat- 
ment and  the  recovery  from  cholera  are  much  influenced  by  various  com- 
plicating circumstances.  Dr.  Routh  amply  demonstrates  statistically,  what 
is  obvious  to  all  who  have  had  any  experience  of  the  epidemic,  that 
cholera  is  not  an  exception  from  the  general  principle,  that  the  mortality 
of  an  epidemic  is  less  (after  a  certain  period)  in  proportion  to  its  duration. 
Thus,  at  the  commencement,  more  than  one- half  of  those  attacked  with 
cholera  die,  but  at  the  close,  not  one-fourth.  In  Qlasgow,  for  example, 
the  deaths  were  in  the  second  week  60*5  per  cent. ;  towards  the  close  of 
the  epidemic  22*2  per  cent.  Mr.  Brady,  who  pithily  observes,  that  **  if 
statistics  afford  valuable  aid  in  the  advancement  of  science,  they  are  no  less 
useful  to  those  who  wilfully  essay  to  pervert  facts,**  publishes  in  '  The 
Homoeopathic  Times'  a  table  of  so-called  "  Allopathic*'  cases,  in  which  the 
deaths  are  18,  the  recoveries  2,  or,  in  other  words,  a  mortality  of  98  per 
cent !  The  essay  containing  the  allopathic  mortality,  and  the  homoeopathic 
immortality,  with  the  names  of  the  respective  fallible  and  infallible  prac- 
titioners, was  reprinted  from  '  The  Homoeopathic  Times,'  and  circulated  by 
hundreds  amongst  all  classes  of  the  population  in  Huddersfield,  with  com- 
ments admirably  calculated  to  deceive  the  public.  The  following  is  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  thing  Mr.  Brady  thinks  it  right  thus  to  circulate : 

"  I  have  now  to  relate  an  incident  which  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  my  after- 
noon visit  to  my  patient.  Mr.  Allatt,  a  surgeon,  who  with  Dr.  Taylor  and 
Mr.  Clark  have  had  the  not  very  enviable  honour  of  having  attended  the  patients 
before-named,  as  having  been  under  allopathic  treatment  (which  treatment  pre- 
sented such  unheard-of  per-centage  of  deaths),  daring  my  visit  to  my  patient, 
entered  the  room,  and  stated  that  he  had  heen  invited  to  see  the  patient,  Aaron ' 

Taylor,  in  the  interval  between  my  two  last  visits On  Mr.  Allatt  pointing 

to  nis  beautiful  yellow  mixture,  I  inquired  if  he  seriously  expected  to  cure  Asiatic 
cholera  with  that?  He  replied,  vrry  innocently,  that  he  did,  especially  when 
combined  with  Dr.  Ayre's  calomel  treatment.  I  then  inquired  if  he  was  not  aware 
that  such  treatment  was  proved  so  unsatisfactory,  as  to  have  been  exploded  by 
almost  eveiy  intelligent  practitioner?" 

And  thus  this  Mr.  Brady  goes  on  in  the  true  literary  style  of  the  genus 

3aack.     But  that  our  readers  may  thoroughly  understand  this  most  flagrant 
eparture  from  truth  and  the  commonest  principles  of  sound  morabj  we 
extract  Mr.  Brady's  table  at  length,  names,  residence,  and  all. 

"  Subioined,  I  append  a  table  of  cases  of  epidemic  cholera,  treated  in  Hudders* 
field  and  its  vicinity.  So  far  as  I  could  gain  information  on  the  subject,  I  pledge 
myself  for  the  accuracy  of  my  report.  Toe  deaths  were  copied  from  the  b(K)ka  of 
the  regbtrar  in  Huddersfield. 
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TABLI  OF  CHOLERA  CASES  TREATED  IK  HUDDEBSFIELD  ABD 

ITS  VICINITT,  WITH   BESULTB. 


VAMZ. 

'age. 

1 

23 

Bjsawvsct, 

TBSATMSHT. 

BZSULn. 

William  Moss    .     . 

Paddock  Head 

Allopathic .    . 

Died. 

Hannah  Taylor .    . 

55 

Ditto  .    .    . 

Ditto  .    .    . 

Ditto. 

Sarah  Tombnson    . 

78 

Ditto  .     .    . 

Ditto  .    .    . 

Ditto. 

A.  Micklethwaite  . 

17 

Ditto  .    .    . 

Ditto  .    .    . 

Ditto. 

Sarah  A.  Taylor     . 

24 

Ditto  .     .    . 

Ditto  .    .    . 

Do.  (pregnant). 

Thomas  Dyson  .     . 

H 

Ditto  .    .     . 

Ditto  .    .    . 

Ditto. 

Jane  Dyson  .    .     . 

H 

Ditto  .    .    . 

Ditto  .    .    . 

Ditto. 

J.  Micluethwaite   . 

44 

Ditto  .     .    . 

Ditto  .    .    . 

Ditto. 

John  Alpin  .     .     . 
Charles  rotter  .    . 

.— 

Ditto  .    .    . 

Ditto  .    .    . 

Ditto. 

40 

Ditto  .    .    . 

Ditto  .    .    . 

Ditto. 

Jas.  Micklethwaite 

^_ 

Ditto  .    .    . 

Ditto  .    .    . 

Reoovercd. 

Mrs.  Micklethwaite 

— 

Ditto  .    .    . 

Ditto  .    .    . 

(Do.  (supposed 
t     cbok«i). 

William  Leonard   . 

38 

Quay-street    . 
Foontain-st.    . 

Ditto  .    .    . 

Died. 

James  Atkinson     . 

49 

Ditto  .    .    . 

Ditto. 

Elizabeth  Wilson  . 

50 

Lane     .    .     . 

Ditto  .    .    . 

Ditto. 

George  Jagger  .     . 
Benjamin  J3erry     . 

4i 

Ditto  .    .    . 

Ditto  .    .     . 

Ditto. 

66 

Folly  Hall      . 

Ditto  .    .    . 

Ditto. 

Mary  Goodyear.     . 

39 

Cropper's-row 

Ditto  .    .    . 

Ditto. 

Abraham  Smith     . 

39 

Ditto  .    .    . 

Ditto  .    .     . 

Ditto. 

EHWUson  .     .     . 

58 

Tiane     .     .     . 

Ditto  .    .    . 

Ditto. 

Mrs.  Greenbough  . 

40 

Paddock  Head 

Homoeopathic 

Cured. 

John  Briggs .    .    . 

50 

Ditto  .    .    . 

Ditto  .    .    . 

Ditto. 

John  Briggs*  child . 
Thomas  Clifife    .     . 

7 

Ditto  .    .     . 

Ditto  .    .    . 

Ditto. 

40 

Ditto  .    .     . 

Ditto  .    .    . 

Ditto. 

Mrs.  Richardson    . 

35 

Marsh  .     .    . 

Ditto  .    .    . 

Ditto. 

James  France    .    . 

17 

Ditto  .    .    . 

Ditto  .    .    . 

Ditto. 

Mr.  Beavers      .     . 

35 

Sheepridire 
Clare  Hill  .    . 

Ditto  .    .    . 

Ditto. 

Mrs.  F tt    .     . 

60 

Ditto  .    .    . 

Ditto. 

Results :  number  of  cases  treated  allopathically  20 ;  recoveries  2 ;  deaths  IS. 
Number  of  cases  treated  homcBOpathically  8 ;  recoveries  8 ;  deaths  0." 

Will  our  readers  credit  us  when  ws  assure  them  that  this  table  is  a  lie- 
ingenious,  it  is  true — but  a  lie  from  beginning  to  end)  Tet  it  is  so.  Few 
literary  members  of  the  profession  are  ignorant  of  the  zeal,  industry,  ^ 
truthfulness  of  Dr.  John  Taylor,  formerly  professor  of  clini(»d  medicine  in 
University  College,  and  now  a  physician  in  Huddersfield.  Dr.  Taylor  has 
published  a  report  on  the  cholera,  which  is  characterized  in  the  Report  on 
Cholera  in  England  lately  issued  by  the  registrar-general  as  ^  a  model 
which  the  local  inquirer  should  consult."  To  secure  as  complete  accuracy  bb 
possible,  he  obtained  personslly  the  particulars  of  the  cases  from  the  families 
of  the  sufferers  and  the  practitioners  in  attendance ;  they  amounted  in  all  to 
93,  of  which  39,  or  40  per  cent.,  were  fatal.  Dr.  Taylor  drew  up  a  taWe 
of  the  oases  and  their  termination ;  and  on  reference  to  it  he  find^  that  in 
or  near  to  the  places  named  in  Mr.  Brady*s  table,  there  were  fobtt-six 
BEOOVEKiES.  Mr.  Brady  pledges  himself  (what  the  pledge  is  worth  may 
be  inferred  from  that  damning  fact)— Mr.  Brady  "  pledges**  himself  for  the 
accuracy  of  his  report;  yet  of  forty-six  recoveries  he  could  only  hear  of  two! 
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lYas  Mr.  Brady  blind  aad  deaf  when  he  inquired  as  to  the  &te  of  John 
Ooodjear  the  husband,  and  John  Goodyear  the  son,  of  Mary  Goodyear, 
-whose  death  he  chronicles  from ''  allopathic"  treatment)  Could  he  possibly 
remain  in  ignorance,  that  these  two  persons  were  attacked  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing that  on  which  Mary  Goodyear  was  attacked,  and  that  they  both 
recovered  1  How  did  it  happen  he  could  state  that  Mary  Gk>odyear  died, 
but  could  not  say,  also,  that  her  husband  and  son  recovered?  And  these 
are  the  cholera  statistics  of  homoeopathy !  Perhaps  the  reader  may  think 
this  auppreaaio  veri  a  solitary  instance,  and  possibly  an  error.  It  is  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  The  reader  will  observe,  that  Mr.  Brady  mentions 
12  cases  of  cholera  as  occurring  under  "  Allopathic*'  treatment  at  Paddock 
Head,  of  which,  2  are  reported  recoveries,  although,  with  a  cunning 
pretenpe  to  g^eat  accuracy,  he  adds  the  remark,  "  supposed  cholera,"  to  one 
of  the  recoveries,  positively  making  the  mortality  99  per  cent.  Yet,  in 
reality,  there  were  25  cases  in  that  locality,  treated  by  three  or  four  prac- 
titioners and  by  Dr.  Taylor  himself;  the  deaths  were  11,  the  recoveries  14, 
several  of  the  latter  being  in  the  same  houses  as  those  cases  of  which  Mr. 
Brady  recorded  the  fatal  result ! 

Monstrous  as  the  crime  of  falsification  of  recorded  facts  must  appear  to  the 
right-minded  practitioner,  and  despicable  as  that  falsification  must  appear 
to  the  man  of  honour  when  used  for  the  purpose  of  vilifying  a  professional 
brother  by  circulating  it  amongst  the  general  public,  Mr.  Brady  descends 
even  into  a  lower  deep,  being  apparently  anxious  to  exhibit  in  his  own 
person  the  capabilities  of  homoeopathic  frauds  and  falsehoods.  We  extract^ 
the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Brady's  paper,  with  profound  shame  that 
any  member  of  the  profession  could  publish  so  mean  and  cowardly  an 
inuendo  (as  we  must  consider  it  to  be)  agaiiist  the  medical  officers  of  the 
Cholera  Hospital  at  Huddersfield.  The  italics  are  not  ours,  and  we  can  only 
interpret  the  passage,  after  carefully  considering  it,  into  an  insinuation  of 
drunkenness^  if  not  of  peculation,  against  the  medical  "Jriendi*  of  the  nurses. 

"  I  may  here  add  that  a  temporary  cholera  hospital  was  brnlt  at  Paddock,  by 
order  of  the  board  of  guardians,  hut  was  not  completed  until  the  last  wave  of  the 
ebbing  tide  of  cholera  had  receded ;  so  that,  I  beheve,  the  only  cases  of  diseases 
ever  treated  in  it,  were  two  of  simple  fever.  The  Allopathic  medical  men,  ordered 
for  the  use  of  the  nurses,  and  I  suppose,  by  way  of  a  prophylactic  (! ! !)  a  barrel 
of  beer;  and  laid  injunctions  on  them  to  '  drink  plentifully  of  it,  ana  keep  them- 
selves in  good  heart.*  These  directions  they  most  religiously  observed ;  for  while 
the  beer  £sted,  the  nurses  and  theii  friends  were  in  a  state  of  uninterrupted 
intoxication.  In  truth,  evexr  member  of  the  Allopathic  faculty,  from  the  meaical 
men  down  to  the  nurses,  will  have  reason  to  remember  the  liberality  of  the  board 
of  guardians  of  the  Huddersfield  Union." 

The  historian  of  the  sea-serpent,  we  are  satisfied,  is  as  worthy  of  belief 
as  the  writer  of  this  detestable  paragraph.  The  entire  scope  and  wording 
of  it  displays  a  malignant  ingenuity  in  composition.  The  italicized  term, 
friends,  may  or  may  not  refer  to  the ''  Allopathic  medical  men"  who  supplied 
the  nurses  with  the  prophylactic;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  gross 
imputation  upon  their  integrity  and  judgment  in  the  assertion  as  to  its 
employment;  for  it  could  only  be  with  the  sanction  or  connivance 
of  the  medical  staff,  that  the  nurses  "  were  in  a  state  of  uninterrupted 
intoxication.'*  The  designation  of  the  nurses,  too,  as  "  members  of  the 
allopathic  faculty/'  is  a  choice  illustration  of  the  insufferable  impudence  and 
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vulgarity  of  the  homoeopaths.     Yet  the  man  who  writes  this  ribaldry  ctn 
whine  most  innocently,  because  he  is  kicked  out  of  professional  sodety. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  whatever  way  we  view  the  proceedings  of  thffl 
new  medical  sect,  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  knavery  practised  by  its  members.  As  to  their  folly,  it  is  patent  to  tiic 
world;  for  their  expressed  belief  is  the  perfection  of  foolishness.  The 
rational  writers  before  us  have  amply  illustrated  the  monstrous  absurditieB 
implied  in  the  adoption  of  the  doctrine  of  infinitesimal  doses  and  "  dym- 
mical"  medicine.  We  shall  not,  however,  cull  from  their  pages  any  Ulns- 
trations,  but  rather  turn  to  the  authorized  writings  and  to  the  records  of 
the  sect  itself.  Dr.  Madden,  we  hope,  when  he  iinally  returns  to  the  corps  of 
rational  practitioners  (and  he  is  evidently  on  the  road),  will  entertain  ns 
with  the  doings  of  the  gchemouches,  who  gaped  in  wonderment  at  the 
vagaries  of  the  "  magnetoscope,"  invented  by  a  Mr.  Rutter,  by  wfaidi  won- 
derful instrument  an  alliance  was  to  be  established  between  mesmerism  and 
homceopathy,  and  the  ''  d3mamicar  powers  of  a  dedllionth  of  a  grain  of 
chalk  rendered  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  None  is  better  able  to  describe  the 
energy  and  enthusiasm  of  his  victims — none  their  blank  dismay  at  hb 
frank  confession,  ''  that  the  motions  of  the  instrument  were  the  result  of 
every  slight  motion  of  the  operator's  hands  I" 

Our  readers  may  not  know  that  there  is  in  the  lowest  depth  of  homce- 
opathy  a  lower  deep,  termed  iaopathf/,  of  the  true  character  of  whidi  the 
princes  of  homoeopathy  differ  much  in  opinion.  It  was  discovered  by  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  named  Lux,  and  the  formula  of  his  Uierapeotic  prin- 
ciple is  ceqtudia  ceqtuUHms  cwromJbwr.  This  Lux  {Lux  a  non  lucmdo) 
counsels  all  contagions,  as  sheep-pox,  cow-pox,  grease,  itch,  syphilitic 
poiaon,  dbc,  to  be  ^'potentized,**  and  to  be  administered  as  remedies  for  those 
diseases.  He  adduced  as  proofs  of  his  views  the  cure  of  diseases  caused 
by  sulphur,  mercury,  and  bark,  by  those  substances.  This  doctrine 
Hahnemann  did  not  deny,  but  considered  it  to  be  rather  an  encroadunent 
on  his  domain ;  and  he  termed  it,  treatment  by  simiUima  and  not  cdquaUiL 
But  we  will  let  the  *  British  Journal  of  Homoeopathy*  speak  as  to  tiie 
views  of  homoeopathists  on  "  isopathy.** 

"  Stapf,  while  admitting  the  facts  of  isopathy,  alleges,  that  they  do  not  speak 
for  cBquale  but  simillifnum;  he  thinks  homoeopathy  is  thereby  enriched.  He  does 
not  very  well  like  the  application  of  the  process  to  other  morbid  prodocts  thn 
those  of  contagioas  diseases,  and  considers  we  should  only  use  the  morbid  proditct 
ior  the  patient  from  whom  it  was  taken,  and  hence  such  prodacts  should  not  be 
kept  as  medicinal  preparations.  Hahnemann  is  very  cautious  on  the  subject;  he 
will  not  altogether  deny  the  power  of  isopathio  preparations — especially  psonne 
[' potentized  itch-matterl— but  will  not  admit  the  practice  to  be  anythmg  but  » 
kind  of  homoeopathy.  Helbig  rejects  isopathy  in  toto.  Ban  dislikes  it,  bat  will 
not  deny  its  efficacy  altogether,  at  least  m  contagious  diseases.  Thorer  sees,  in 
the  isopathic  preparations  only  sinUUima  not  cequalia,  limits  its  emj^jmeol  to 
contagioas  diseases,"  &c.* 

The  names  of  half- approvers,  like  those  just  mentioned,  follow  in 
lengthened  file,  and  are  idl,  doubtless,  infinitesimal  sages,  or  their  opinions 
would  not  be  recorded.  We  might  quote  Dufresne,  Miiller,  Kammeitr, 
Veith,  Kurtz,  Buchner,  &o.  The  author  of  the  paper  himself  seentf 
to  agree  with  Hahnemann  in  attributing  efficacy  to  psorine  (Bcn4>ings 

*  Britiftb  Joonial  of  HcMuoDopathf ,  No.  9^  p.  S38. 
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of  itch'patients),  and  to  that  extent  in  sanctioning  the  principles  of  these 
isopathists.     Let  that  same  author  describe  their  nasty  doings. 

"  The  person  mentioned  above  as  having  potentized  his  blood,  did  the  same  bv 
his  tears,  and  let  his  son  smell  the  preparation,  who  forthwith  was  a£Fected  witn 
pain  in  his  lachrymal  eland.  The  evacuations,  both  upwards  and  downwards,  of 
cholera  patients  have  been  '  potentized.'  To  get  scarlatinine,  milk-suear  was  tied 
on  to  the  body,  and  to  obtam  morbilline,  measly  patients  held  elobmes  in  their 
hands.  Acooraing  to  Attomyr,  '  potentized'  itch-matter  (psorine)  developed  lice 
in  the  head  of  a  healthy  person  who  proved  it.  Teeth  affected  witn  caries,  and  the 
matter  from  fistulous  ulcers,  were  potentized,  and  termed  caries  dentium  and 
fistuline.  Other  curious  matters  that  have  been  '  potentized'  by  our  isopathists 
are,  ascarides,  lumbrici,  tape-worms,  the  water  from  dropsical  swellings  ana  hydro^ 
celes,  the  expectoration  ot  phthisical  patients,"  &c.* 

This  "  potentizing"  is  as  absurd  a  thing  as  the  materials  used  by  the 
isopathists,  and  is  a  process  purely  Hahnemannic.  It  is  founded  on  the 
dynamization  theory  of  the  founder  of  homoeopathy,  who  asserted  that  by 
merely  carrying  about  the  medicines  in  a  fluid  state  we  '*  potentize"  them. 
He  says,  that  from  continued  succussion  and  trituration  of  very  diluted 
medicines,  *'  a  great,  hitherto  unknown,  undreamt-of,  change — ^the  setting 
free  and  developing  the  dynamic  powers  of  a  medicinal  substance  so  pre- 
pared, resulted."  The  dynamization  will  be  altered  by  shaking  the  bottle 
in  which  the  medicine  is  contained,  six  or  eight  times  before  giving  the 
patient  each  successive  dose.  The  writer  in  the  *  British  Journal  of 
Homoeopathy'  amply  shows  that  Hahnemann  was  an  arrant  dunce  or 
impostor,  with  his  succussions  and  dynamizations — continually  contradicting 
himself,  and  retracting  in  one  page  what  he  had  said  on  the  preceding  1 
Nevertheless,  the  believers  in  his  self-evident  absurdities  were  and  are 
numerous ;  and  some  of  them,  as  Weber,  Mure,  and  MUller,  invented 
complicated  machines  for  perfecting  the  dynamization.  One  simpleton 
pretended  that  he  infected  an  unlimited  number  of  unmedicated  globules 
with  medicinal  power  by  one  dry  medicated  globule ;  and  another  "  com- 
municated '  blood-power*  to  thousands  of  globules  by  shaking  them  up 
with  one  dry  globule  of  a  dilution  of  his  own  blood,  and  with  these  he 
effected  wonders  in  congestion." — "  Whilst  Hahnemann  warned  against 
giving  drossera  in  hooping-cough  that  had  been  prepared  with  twenty 
shakes"  (we  stiU  quote  from  the  organ  of  the  sect),  Jenichen's  preparation 
of  that  drug  in  the  500th  dilution  has  been  shaken  6000  times,  in  the 
5000th  dilution  60,000  times  l"  The  '  Sketch  of  the  Progressive  Develop- 
ment of  the  Homoeopathic  System,*  published  in  the  Journal  from  which  we 
have  quoted,  is  perhaps  the  most  yivid  picture  of  the  absurdities,  contra- 
rieties, contradictions,  bewilderments,  hallucinations,  and  (we  ask  pardon 
for  using  the  word)  tom-fooleries,  into  which  Hahnemann  and  his  followers 
have  fallen,  that  can  be  desired  by  the  most  earnest  foe  or  insane  admirer 
of  infinitesimally  mysterious  mysticism. 

But  what  are  the  results  of  these  follies  on  humanity  1  Is  it  possible 
that  they  can  be  carried  into  practice  without  inflicting,  positively  or 
negatively,  much  suffering  1  The  organ  shall  again  spei^  by  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Madden: 

"  About  a  year  ago,  I  was  consulted  by  a  lady  who  had  been  long  an  invalid,  and 
had  latterly  been  treated  according  to  our  system ;  her  attendant,  however,  was 
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among  the  most  rigid  adherents  to  all  the  dogmas  of  our  great  master,  and  accord- 
ingly ne  allowed  no  other  means  beside  an  occasional  lavement  to  be  employed  to 
overcome  the  great  tendency  to  constipation  under  which  she  laboured.  By  decrees 
the  enema  lost  its  effect,  and  she  was  then  directed  to  increase  the  quantity  used, 
and  the  frequency  of  its  employment.  A  number  of  pelvic  symptoms  which  at  this 
time  manifested  themselves,  were  attributed  by  her  attendant  to  uterine  congestion, 
and  she  continued  under  his  care.  When  1  first  saw  her,  she  was  exceedingly 
weak,  complained  of  constant  dragging  pains  in  the  back,  which  prevent^er 
taking  almost  any  exercise,  and  the  bowels  never  showed  any  symptoms  of  acting, 
unless  she  took  two  or  three  enemas  consisting  of  a  quart  each.  On  examination, 
I  found  that  though  the  uterus  was  slightly  congested,  it  was  by  no  means  suffi- 
ciently so  to  account  for  her  symptoms;  whereas  the  rectum  was  enormously 
enlarged,  extending  entirely  across  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pelvis,  and  being  fully 
three  times  its  natural  size.  That  this  most  unpleasant  moroid  condition  is  trace- 
able to  the  treatment,  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt."* 

The  next  case  of  homoeopathic  malarpraxis  recorded  bj  Dr.  Madden 
presented  still  more  disastrous  results. 

"  An  elderly  gentleman  who  had  lived  freely,  and  suffered  much  from  gout,  was 
induced  to  consult  a  homoeopathist,  on  account  of  the  shattered  condition  of  his 
general  health.  As  he  had  been  transgressing  the  laws  of  health  in  many  ways, 
tne  first  effects  of  the  treatment  were  decidedly  beneficiaJ,  as  his  mediod  man 
enforced  temperance  and  regularity.  But  after  a  time,  the  system  began  to  succumb 
under  the  too  rigid  abstinence  which  had  been  recommend^  and  the  bowels  ceased 
to  respond  to  the  homoeopathic  remedies ;  and  the  medical  man,  fearing  that  one  or 
two  slight  divergencies  from  the  strictest  homoeopathic  rules  were  the  cause  of  this 
failure,  urged  a  still  closer  adherence  to  every  particular,  and  the  result  was,  that 
after  a  few  weeks  of  unsuccessful  treatment,  an  attack  of  paraplegia  ensued,  whidi 

has  proved  incurable I  feel  satisfied  that  the  paraplegic  attack  might  have 

been  delayed,  if  not  warded  off,  had  the  patient  been  put  upon  a  more  libmi  diet, 
and  occasional  mild  aperients  administered  when  necessary,  f 

That  is  to  say,  if  the  so-called  "  allopathic*'  or  rational  method  had  been 
adopted.  Really  we  think,  in  these  cases,  Dr.  Madden  illustrates  a  remark 
made  by  Gil  Bias,  when  carrying  out  the  practice  of  Dr.  Sangrado, 
''  Quelqu*  excellente  que  soit  la  pratique  d*un  m^cin,  elle  ne  aauroit 
manquer  de  censeur."  However,  Dr.  Madden  is  perfectly  impartial ;  for 
he  frankly  details  the  histoiy  of  a  case  which  he  treated  homoeopadiically 
for  six  months,  when  the  patient*s  health  began  to  suffer  so  mudi  that  he 
advised  his  "  patient  to  ask  the  opinion  of  an  allopathic  friend,"  who,  after 
applying  leeches  a  few  times  to  the  organ  affected,  and  practising  ''  a  little 
manipulation,'*  soon  put  the  patient  on  the  way  to  complete  convalescence. 
Dr.  Madden's  paper  is  ''  On  the  Use  of  Auxiliaries  to  Homceopathic  Treat- 
ment,** and  these  cases  are  illustrations  of  the  necessity  of  such  aoxiliaries 
to  successful  homoeopathic  practice.  With  admirable  simplicity.  Dr. 
Madden  fully  demonstrates  ''  that  the  occasional  use  of  auxiliaries  does 
not,  of  necessity,  destroy  the  good  effects  of  pure  [!]  homceopathic  treat- 
ment r 

80  much  for  the  most  curious  system  of  quackery  modem  times  has 
seen,  which  is  more  adapted  to  the  era  of  declining  Greek  and  Boman  civiliza- 
tion, than  to  the  culmination  of  the  European.  If  it  were  not  that  conflict 
with  error  is  the  imperative  duty  of  every  man  who  values  truth  and  00m- 
4D(ion  sense,  we  would  leave  this  system  to  its  inevitable  £ate.     Qu^telet  has 

*  Dr.  Madden,  in  BiitiBta  Journal  of  Homoeopathjr,  No.  93,  p.  316. 
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shown  with  what  constancy  drcumstances  occur  in  the  same  ratio  year 
after  year — ^nay,  how  even  the  same  proportion  of  letters  are  yearly  dropped 
into  the  post-office  undirected ;  so  it  is  wi^h  quackery.  A  certain  propor- 
tion of  weak  people  are  inevitably  preyed  upon  by  the  cunning,  and  a 
certain  proportion  led  by  the  fanatical  and  enthusiastic,  to  the  loss  of 
healthy  station,  fortime,  life.  Homoeopathy  and  Mormonism,  Mesmerism 
and  Socialism,  Coffinism,  Perkinism,  and  Millerism,  Chronothermalism, 
Hydropathy,  Kinesipathy,  Isopathy,  and  a  variety  of  minor  manifestations 
in  religion  and  politics  of  this  cachectic  condition  of  society,  are  singularly 
suggestive  of  tJie  extent  to  which  the  evil  has  grown,  and  to  which  the 
well-being  of  society  is  really  endangered.  If  all  the  methodical  madness 
now  spread  through  a  hundred  channels  were  concentrated  by  some  hardy 
impostor  on  one  point  of  our  social  system,  its  buttresses  would  be  endan- 
gered. Perhaps  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is,  after  all,  war.  But 
the  calm  observer  of  passing  events  cannot  fail  to  notice  how  every  branch 
of  human  knowledge  is  pestered  with  fools  and  knaves  to  such  an  extent, 
that  it  appears  as  if  a  moral  leprosy  had  infected  society,  and  the  love  of 
honest,  manly,  vigorous  tbuth  was  in  danger  of  extinction.  We  are 
satisfied,  however,  that  the  profession  of  medicine  will  protect  its  noble  art 
and  science  from  debasement,  and  will  only  derive  fresh  energy  and  power 
from  its  conflict  with  false  philosophy  and  an  untiring  duplicity. 

In  noticing  the  occasion  of  Dr.  J.  Y.  Simpson's  discourse,  and  the  steps 
that  have  been  taken  by  the  Edinburgh  medical  authorities,  we  cannot  but 
congratulate  the  profession  that  the  call  which  we  made  upon  the  medical 
corporations  two  years  ago,  has  been  so  soon  responded  to ;  and  we  think 
we  may  do  service  by  once  more  expressing  our  sentiments : 

"  The  medical  corporations  have  a  duty  to  perform  in  this  matter.  It  is  a  new 
thing  to  find  men  seeking  the  diptomas  and  licences  of  public  bodies,  that  they  may 
the  more  effectually  injure  the  established  system  of  medicine ;  it  is  a  new  thing, 
we  say,  to  find  individuals  who  have  studied  medical  science,  and  been  cherished 
by  a  medical  alma  mater,  expressly  claiming  the  ear  of  the  pablic  in  virtue  of 
the  licences  or  diplomas  they  have  obtained,  that  they  may  attack,  and — ^if  such 
an  impossibility  were  possible— destroy  the  source  of  tneir  knowledge  and  autho- 
rity. It  is  a  new  thing  to  find  such  men  banded  together  for  the  purpose  of 
disseminating  as  widely  as  possible  detestable  sentiments  regarding  the  orthodox 
system  of  medicine,  like  that  which  Hahnemann  penned,  and  which  we  have 
quoted."  ♦ 

The  active  steps  taken  by  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Associa- 
tion deserve  the  thanks,  as  well  as  the  support,  of  the  profession.  We 
hope  the  day  is  not  distant  when  a  more  comprehensive  and  more  definite 
code  of  ethics  will  be  put  in  operation  by  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
medical  polity ;  and  the  quacks  of  the  profession  placed  in  the  ranks  of 
those  men  with  whom  they  have  really  feelings  in  common. 

In  expressing  our  thanks  to  Dr.  Bouth  for  his  able  statistical  details,  we 
would,  in  the  most  friendly  spirit,  caution  him  against  a  slovenly  and 
incorrect  style  of  composition.  He  is  evidently  an  inexperienced  writer,  and 
the  hint  may  be  of  use.  We  think,  too,  it  is  eminently  injudicious  to  «dopt 
the  impertinent  and  false  designation  by  which  homceonatblQ  wri^ra  cha- 
racterize the  rational  and  orthodox  system  of  medicme,  Jt  is  a  tmn 
invented  by  Hahnemann,  with  that  skill  in  fenoe  for  which  he  is  remark«ble| 
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and  it  is  onlj  serving  the  purpose  of  the  enemy  to  accept  and  use  it.  The 
practitioners  of  rational  medicine  should  sedulously,  and  on  all  oocauons, 
repudiate  the  term  "  Allopath,"  as  applied  to  themselves,  and  "  AHopathj* 
as  applied  to  their  science  and  art. 
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So  vast  was  the  stride,  out  of  deepest  ohscurity  into  comparative  daylight, 
which  was  made  hy  the  immortal  discoverer  of  auscultation,  that  it  at  first 
seemed  as  if  he  had  not  only  commenced,  hut  had  completed,  the  investi- 
gation with  which  his  name  is  inseparably  blended.  For  a  long  time,  to 
follow,  was  apparently  to  repeat  Laennec;  the  originality  of  the  leader 
seemed  to  reduce  the  disciples  to  copyists  j  the  mine,  no  sooner  dis- 
covered, appeared  exhausted,  and  it  was  even  supposed  that  the  genius  of 
a  single  individual  had  reached  the  height  to  which  any  human  intellect 
could  mount. 

There  was  nothing  surprising  in  this  belief,  when  the  extraordinary 
extent  and  general  accuracy  of  Laenneo*s  observations  are  considered.    In 
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the  histoiy  of  medicine,  no  other  instance  can  be  found  of  a  man  both 
forming  a  great  conception,  and  working  it  out  into  its  minutest  details 
with  such  wonderful  success.  We  must  look  to  other  sciences,  to  Davy 
moulding  chemistry  into  form,  or  to  Faraday  calling  a  crowd  of  sciences 
into  light,  if  we  would  find  a  parallel  to  Laennec  It  was  no  wonder,  indeed, 
that  his  authority  was,  for  a  time,  considered  paramount,  and  that  his 
statements  were  held  as  absolute  and  infallible. 

Since  then  we  have  seen  another  illustration  of  the  ever-recurring 
lesson,  that  the  intellect  of  man  cannot  grasp  fully  a  single  point  of  any 
subject,  but  as  he  pursues  it  finds  it  stretch  out  into  never-ending  distance, 
and  perceives  at  last  that  his  exertions  and  his  progress  must  be  infinite. 
In  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Laennec,  we  find  that  the  promised 
land,  which  he  was  fortunate  enough  not  only  to  gaze  over  but  to  enter, 
has  yet  to  be  explored ;  that  even  some  of  its  grander  features  are  not  yet 
fully  known,  and  that  its  deeper  recesses  will  demand  the  labour  of 
generations  before  the  light  of  day  shall  fully  reveal  their  proportions  and 
their  forms. 

Among  the  chief  of  those  who  have  most  assiduously  followed  the  path 
opened  by  Laennec,  and  who  have  added  most  largely  to  the  truths  he 
announced,  and  have  corrected  most  carefully  the  mistid^es  into  which  he 
necessarily  fell,  must  certainly  be  placed  the  members  of  the  great  German 
school  of  Auscultation,  of  wluch  Skoda  is  the  acknowledged  head.  In  this 
country  it  was,  for  some  years,  the  fashion  somewhat  to  decry  the  labours  of 
Skoda,  and  to  throw  aside  the  statements  of  German  writers  as  if  some 
national  inaccuracy  appertained  to  all  of  them.  Of  late  years,  however,  as 
auscultation  has  been  more  carefully  studied,  and  its  difficulties  better  appre- 
ciated, the  opinions  of  Skoda  and  his  compatriots  have  been  received  with 
greater  favour ;  and  they  are  now  beginning  to  exert  an  extensive  in- 
fluence in  this  country,  and  to  modify  considerably  the  stereotyped  creeds 
which,  with  some  important  exceptions,  have  been  professed  by  English 
auscultators. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Herbert  Davies,  which  we  place  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  may  be  said  to  be  Skoda  in  an  English  dress,  with  additions  and 
comments  by  one  who  is  evidently  an  excellent  auscultator.  It  is  a  clear 
and  readable  book,  very  carefully  written,  and,  we  should  hope,  likely  to 
be  extensively  read.  There  are  several  points  which  have  been  worked 
out  by  Dr.  Davies  with  much  ability,  and  which  through  him  reflect  credit 
on  the  English  school  of  auscultation  generally. 

A  great  portion  of  the  work  consists  necessarily  of  elementary  matter, 
to  which  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  refer.  But  there  are  many 
parts  of  it  which  are  of  great  interest,  and  some  of  these  will  amply  repay 
consideration.  A  systematic  analysis  of  the  book  being  unnecessary,  we 
shall  commence  with  the  discussion  of  those  points  which  have  most 
attracted  our  attention. 

In  speaking  of  Percussion,  we  observe  that  Dr.  Davies  draws  no  dis- 
tinction between  a  tubular  or  amphoric  and  a  tympanitic  note,  although 
the  two  things  are,  in  well-marked  cases,  very  distinct,  and  often  point 
unequivocally  to  diflerent  conditions.  Thus,  the  tubular  and  amphoric 
notes  are  almost  always  attended  in  their  production  with  an  increased 
sense  of  resistance  to  the  percussing  finger,  whereas  the  reverse  is  the 
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case  with  the  tympanitic  note.  And  whereas  the  tubnhir  implies  a  soond 
transmitted  from  a  somewhat  limited  space  with  rigid  walls,  snch  as 
the  trachea,  a  large  bronchus,  or  a  cavity  presenting,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
equal  physical  conditions,  the  tympanitic  note  occurs  in  many  other,  and 
in  widely  different  circumstances.  Thus,  to  take  only  one  illustration : 
a  tubular  note  at  an  apex,  if  it  does  not  arise  from  a  cayity,  denotes  the 
transmission  of  a  tracheal  or  bronchial  note  through  condensed  lung,  and 
is  sometimes  a  valuable  sign  of  such  condensation.  A  tympanitic  note, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  same  situation,  would  denote  either  pnemno- 
thorax,  or,  more  rarely,  local  emphysema,  or  an  empty  cavity  with  thin 
and  flaccid  walls,  or,  as  we  shall  observe  immediately,  condensation  and 
impermeability  of  the  lower  part  of  the  same  lung.  The  separation  of 
these  two  sounds  is,  then,  not  an  empty  refinement,  but  a  real  and  useful 
distinction. 

In  speaking  of  the  tympanitic  note  (which  of  course  with  him  includes  the 
tubular)  Dr.  Dayies  refers  to  the  fact,  that  in  pneumothorax  it  is  some- 
times absent,  or  ceases  after  having  been  present  He  adopts  the  now 
generally  received  opinion  of  Skoda,  that  extreme  tension  of  membranous 
walls  abolishes  the  tympanitic  character.      He  then  proceeds — 

"  Whatever  the  rationale  of  the  sound  may  be,  the  true  tympanitic  tone  is  the 
usual  indication  of  tlie  preseuce  of  air  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura.  This  sound  is 
also  stated  to  occur  independently  of  pneumothorax  in  two  other  conditions  of  the 
lung.*  First,  in  the  emphysematous  portions  which  frequently  surround  hepatized 
lung  parenchyma ;  and,  secondly,  when  the  lung  is  gradually  reooverine  from  the 
compression  uf  fluid  previously  effused  into  the  pleund  space.  The  explanation  of 
the  latter  case  is  not  very  evident,  hut  having  several  times  observed  it,  I  have  no 
doubt  of  its  truth ;  my  attention  was  first  drawn  to  it  by  Professor  Skoda  during 
my  attendance  at  his  ciiniques  in  the  hospital  at  Yienna.     (p.  46.) 

As  Dr.  Davies  does  not  formally  distinguish  between  the  tympanitic  and 
the  amphoric  or  tubular  percussion  sounds,  we  are  uncertain  to  which 
sound  this  last  observation  refers.  A  hollow  note,  which  has  usually  been 
termed  amphoric,  has  been  observed  by  Williams,  Walshe,  and  others,  under 
the  circumstances  detailed — viz.,  during  the  absorption  of  pleuritic  effusion; 
but  we  should  doubt  whether  this  ever  has  the  true  tympanitic  character, 
unless  Dr.  Davies  expressly  means  to  hSaxm  that  it  has,  of  which  we  are 
not  certain.  But  there  are  several  other  cases  in  which  a  true  tympanitic 
note  does  occur,  besides  those  mentioned  by  Dr.  Davies,  and  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  these  has  been  also  described  by  Skoda.  When  there  is 
extensive  pleuritic  efiusion,  so  that  the  lower  part  of  a  lung  is  completely 
compressed,  and  the  upper  part,  still  being  air-holding,  is  sotnewhat  reduced 
in  volume,  and  is  in  contact  with  the  thoracic  walls,  a  perfectly  tympanitic  note 
is  given  over  this  upper  portion  of  the  lung.  This  observation  we  have  re- 
peated many  times,  and  are  satisfied  with  its  correctness.  So  clear  is  the  sound, 
that  it  is  at  first  difficult  to  suppose  that  air  has  not  been  generated  in  some 
way  and  collected  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest;  but  the  comparative  fre- 
quency of  occurrence  of  the  sound,  and  the  evident  rarity  of  such  a  spontaneous 
ge&eration  of  air,  render  it  much  more  likely  that  the  clear  note  is  given  by 


#  Tt^  tf|B)ptfilU4s  p(»tr  oocim  alio  in  pwrtial  emphysema  of  Uie  limf ,  m  ttated  bf  Dr. 
talmtel/,  «t  a  sabBcquent  pes9>  |n  ffenenU  fmptaysema  ttie  n^t^  i*  pleer  and  full,  bat  not  neoettaiiljr, 
»0»  fTJH  pnrliapt  fCQwaU^,  tfmy^i^, 
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the  lung  itself.*  In  other  cases,  again,  an  analogous  condition  is  said  to 
give  a  tubular  note,  which,  however,  we  suspect  to  be  more  uncommon  than 
the  tympanitic  note. 

The  occasional  occurrence  of  a  tympanitic  note  over  hepatized  lung  has 
been  observed  in  this  country  by  Graves  and  Walshe,  as  well  as  by  Skoda. 
Dr.  Walshet  refers  this  sound  to  the  generation  of  air  in  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura ;  but  the  position  of  the  sound,  and  the  apparent  absence  of  pleura- 
disease  in  some  oases,  seem  opposed  to  this  explanation  as  universally 
true. 

Another  point  of  interest  connected  with  the  tympanitic  note  is  its 

occasional  existence,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  in  chests  in  which  the  ribs 

and  cartilages  are  unusually  elastic,  as  in  some  children.     In  such  a  case, 

considerable  solid  infiltration  does  not  much  alter  it;  and,  if  the  infiltration 

^  be  in  scattered  granules,  as  sometimes  in  tubercle,  does  not  change  it  at  all. 

On  the  interesting  subject  of  Bronchophony,  Dr.  Davite  is  very  full 
and  clear,  and  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  enter  rather  more 
deeply  into  the  subject  than  our  space  allowed  us  to  do  in  our  review  of  Dr. 
Walshe's  book.^  Dr.  Davies,  as  a  disciple  of  Skoda,  adopts  of  course  the 
theory  of  consonance,  as  advocated  by  that  expert  stethoscopist.  On 
this  point  we  agree  with  him  to  the  fullest  extent.  Consonance  must  be  as 
true  under  the  conditions  of  the  production  of  sound  which  are  present  in 
the  chest,  as  it  is  under  the  same  conditions  external  to  the  chest.  We 
do  not  perceive  how  consonance,  if  true  out  of  the  body,  can  be  untrue 
within  it.  Dr.  Davies  gives  a  quotation,  which  expresses  very  pithily 
the  conditions  and  the  effects  of  consonance  : — 

"  From  an  extensive  series  of  experiments,  Mr.  Wheatstone  (Quarterly  Journal, 
vol.  iii.)  has  deduced  the  law,  that  a  column  of  air  may  vibrate  with  consonance 
when  the  number  of  its  vibrations  is  any  multiple  of  those  of  the  original  sounding 
body.  Thus  when  a  tube  closed  at  one  end  was  furnished  with  a  moveable  piston, 
Mr.  Wheatstone  found  that  the  tone  of  a  tuning-fork  was  reciprocatea  by  a 
column  of  air  six  inches  in  length.  The  column  was  then  dimimshed  to  three 
inches,  and  the  octave  of  the  original  sound  was  produced.  By  using  forks  of 
lower  tone  and  verj  small  tubes,  and  adjusting  the  length  of  the  column  of  air,  he 
obtained  the  octave,  twelfth,  double  octave,  and  other  concords  of  the  original 
sound.  The  same  experimentalist  found  that  one  column  of  air  may  be  maoe  to 
consonate  with  another ;  thus  let  two  flutes  which  are  in  unison  be  placed  near 
each  other,  let  a  certain  note  be  produced  on  one  flute,  and  the  intensity  of  the 
sound  ioill  he  increased  by  the  eonsonating  vibrations  of  the  air  contained  in  the 
second  flute  in  a  proportion  dependent  upon  the  distance  between  the  two  instru- 
ments.      ('Philosophy  of  Sound,'  by  Higgins.)     (Davies,  p.  85.) 

Precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  sound  of  one  flute  is  intensified  by 
the  proximity  of  another,  may  the  sound  produced  at  the  chordse  vocales 
(and  which  is  augmented  by  consonance  in  the  larynx)  be  intensified  by 

*  ThlM  ctoar  note  may  ocear  in  two  sereral  periods  of  plearitie  effasion,  n  noticed  by  Skoda ; 
and  the  obMiradon,  althooffh  minate,  is  vtrf  interesting.  The  tympanitic  note  amy  be  found  when 
the  effosioQ  is  considerable,  and  compresses  perfectly  the  lower  lobes ;  then  it  is  lost  as  the  emision 
increases  and  compresses  the  upper  lobe ;  then,  at  an  after  period,  it  may  retom  again  at  the 
apex,  without  actual  <ttmtnution  of  the  effusion.  The  explanation  of  this  appears  to  be.  that  the 
diaphragm  yields  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lower  the  whole  mass  of  fluid,  and  air  then  rushes  into 
the  least*compressed  portions  of  the  lung  j  or,  as  Slcoda  supposes,  the  lower  lobe,  under  the 
influence  of  pressure  and  imperfect  nutritiout  may  rapidly  diminish  in  size,  and  then,  if  more  fluid 
be  not  poured  out,  air  is  neoessarUy  drawn  into  the  upper  lobe ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  retom 
of  the  tjrmpanltie  note  at  the  apex  may  denote  absorption  of  the  effusion. 

t  Diseases  of  the  Longs  and  Heart,  p.  04.  t  See  ToLriii.  p.  S85. 
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oonsonance  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  at  any  point  below  tbe  larynx,  or 
above  it,  which  presents  the  necessary  conditions.  In  order  that  sir 
may  consonate,  it  must  be  enclosed  in  a  circomscribed  space;  and  besides 
mr,  those  bodies  only  can  consonate  which  readily  produce  indepen- 
dent vibrations,  as  tense  cords,  membranes,  plates,  Ac.  The  intensity  of 
the  consonating  sound  depends  on  the  form  and  size  of  the  space,  and  on 
the  condition  of  its  enclosing  walls.  ''  It  appears,**  says  Skoda^  ^  that  the 
consonating  sound  of  the  enclosed  air  is  so  much  the  stronger,  tiie  more 
perfectly  the  enclosing  walls  reflect  the  sound.**  And  illusti^ing  tiiis, 
among  other  ways,  by  the  condition  of  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes,  he 
thus  writes  : — 

"  The  wr  contained  in  the  trachea  and  in  the  bronchi  can  eqnally  consonate  with 
the  voice,  when  their  enclosing  walls  have,  in  respect  of  the  capacity  of  reflecting 
sound,  a  similar  or  analogous  property,  as  the  waQs  of  the  larynx.  Vie  mouth,  and 
the  nasal  cavitift.  In  the  trachea,  whose  walls  consist  of  cartilaginous  rings,  the 
voice  consonates  almost  as  strongly  as  in  the  larynx.  In  not  much  lower  grade 
than  this,  must  consonance  occur  m  the  two  bronchi  into  which  the  trachea  paaars. 
With  the  entrance  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  the  brondii  are  well  h^wa 
to  have  no  longer  closely  contiguous  cartilaginous  rings,  but  the  cartilages  form 
irrepilar  thin  plates  lying  in  a  fibrous  tissue.  These  plates  become  graduallr 
smaller,  thinner,  and  scarcer,  as  the  bronchi  divide,  till  at  last  the  fine  bronchi  are 
merely  thinly-coated  channels.  Therefore  in  the  bronchi  traversing  the  paren- 
chyma  of  the  lung,  the  voice  consonates  weaker  than  in  the  trachea^  and  tbe 
weakness  is  proportionate  to  the  diminution  and  loss  of  the  cartilages.  The 
conditions  under  which  the  consonance  of  the  air  in  the  bronchi  traversing  tbe  loss 
can  be  augmented  are,  that  the  walls  of  these  bronchi  must  possess  cartilaginous 
rings,  or  if  they  remain  membranous  they  must  be  very  thick,  or  they  must  be 
surrounded  by  condensed  lung-tissue  (in  all  these  cases  the  walls  reflect  the  sound 
more  strongly  than  the  membranous  walls  of  the  normal  bronchus),  and  the  air  in 
these  broncQi  must  be  in  communication  with  that  in  the  larynx. 

"  When  the  air  in  a  confined  space  is  thrown  into  vibrations,  the  enclosing  wails 
are  frequently  thrown  into  the  same  vibrations.  The  organ-pipes  vibrate  when  the 
air  in  them  sounds.  The  same  thing  is  observed  over  the  vocal  tubes.  The  larynx 
vibrates  with  every  sound,  and  its  vibrations  can  be  felt  through  fleshy  layers  of 
many  inches  thick.  The  walls  of  the  bronchial  tubes  traversing  the  lung,  when 
the  voice  consonates  in  their  contained  air,  are  equally  thrown  into  vibrations,  as 
those  of  the  larynx ;  and  these  vibrations  are  transmitted  through  many  inches 
of  thick  fleshy  layers  or  strata  of  fluid  to  the  thoracic  waUs."  (pp.  89 41.) 

The  enclosed  air  does  not  consonate  with  every  note,  but,  as  Skoda 
observes,  a  body  can  consonate  only  with  those  notes  which  it  is  itself  in  a 
condition  to  give,  or  with  aliquot  parts  of  them* — that  is,  notes  standing 
to  them  in  harmonical  relation. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  consonance,  which  has  been  almost  universally 
adopted  in  Germany,  and  against  which  it  appears  difiicult  to  bring  a 
single  valid  argument.  It  may,  indeed,  happen  that  sounds  within  the 
chest  follow  different  laws  from  sounds  produced  outside  it^  but  if  so  we 
should  require  a  clear  demonstration  of  so  singular  an  exception.  Some 
late  English  writers  of  eminence  appear  to  have  somewhat  misunderstood 
Skoda*s  views,  and  to  have  attributed  to  him  opinions  which  he  appears 
to  have  carefully  disclaimed.  Thus  Dr.  Blakiston,  in  his  very  practical 
/md  useful  work,t  briefly  alludes  to  consonance  in  these  terms : 

*  Op.  dt  p.  89.  .       t  On  DiseMes  of  the  Chest,  p.  S6. 
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"Dr.  Skoda  is  of  opinion,  that  vocal  resonance  at  the  surface  of  the  chest 
results  from  consonance  of  the  air  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  rendered  more  adapted 
for  such  a  purpose  by  solidification  of  the  lunff  around  them.  He  has  thus  con- 
founded consonance  with  propagation  of  sound.  According  to  this  view,  the  air 
contained  in  the  body  of  a  violin  consonates  with  every  note  of  the  gamut,  rather 
than  with  one  particular  note.  Waiving,  however,  this  point,  the  exclusion  of  the 
sides  of  the  bronchial  tubes  from  any  material  share  in  the  propagation  of  the 
sound  of  the  voice  cannot  be  maintained." 

Dr.  Walshe  also  remarks,  in  opposition  to  Skoda,  that 

*'  The  theory  of  consonance  does  not  seem  to  meet  the  difficulty,  or  rather,  to  go 
beyond  it ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  air  in  anv  enclosed  space  does  not  con- 
Bonate  with  every  sound  produced  at  its  orifice,  out  only  with  the  fundamental 
note  of  that  space,  or  certain  others  having  a  fixed  harmonioal  relation  to  that 
fundamental  note.  Now,  when  well-marked  bronchophony  exists,  it  is  audible, 
as  I  have  assured  myself,  with  the  various  notes  of  the  octave,  though  most  with 
the  low  ones.  A^am,  bodies  consonatc  only  in  unison,  or  in  certain  fixed  har- 
mony, with  the  original  sound.  Now  the  pitch  of  the  bronchophonic  voice  varies 
irregularly  from  that  of  the  laryngeal,  with  which  it  co-exists.  Further,  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  consonance  could  occur  in  a  system  of  branching  tubes,  such  as 
the  bronchi ;  and,  lastly.  Dr.  Skoda*s  exclusion  of  the  tracheal  and  bronchial  waUs 
from  all  participation  of  the  phenomenon  is  at  variance  both  with  theory  and 
experiment.*** 

Dr.  Blakiston  must  excuse  us  if  we  differ  from  him  in  bis  interpretation 
of  Skoda*s  opinions.  It  is  singular  that  Skoda  should  be  accused  of  con- 
founding consonance  and  conduction,  when  he  was  the  first  who  distinctly 
separated  the  two  phenomena;  that  the  very  fact  he  insists  upon,  of  the 
consonating  notes  being  in  harmonical  relation  to  the  original  note,  should 
be  advanc^  as  an  objection  to  his  theory;  and  that  it  should  be  supposed 
that  he  excluded  the  enclosing  walls  from  "  any  material  share  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  sound,"  when  he  has  expressly  pointed  the  important 
part  these  play. 

Dr.  Walshe*s  objections  are  better  founded,  but  do  not  appear  to  us 
conclusive.  It  may  happen,  that  every  or  almost  every  note  of  an  octave 
may  consonate,  although  it  is  almost  impossible  that  the  degree  of  con- 
Bonation  should  be  equal  in  all.  Dr.  Walshe  observes,  in  &ct,  that  bron- 
chophony is  most  audible  with  the  low  notes — a  fact  which  is  itself  probably 
explicable  only  on  the  hypothesis  of  consonance ;  for  if  bronchophony  were 
dependent  merely  on  increased  conducting  power,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  lower  notes  should  be  more  audible  than  the  higher.  As  to  the  pitch 
of  the  bronchophonic,  varying  irregularly  from  the  laryngeal  voice,  this 
would,  we  admit,  be  an  argument  against  consonance,  were  it  certain  that 
it  is  constant  or  even  frequent ;  but  we  should  like  to  see  this  point  fully 
decided,  before  too  much  weight  is  given  to  it  In  most  cases  of  bron- 
chophony, the  different  loudness  of  different  notes  is  generally  perceptible, 
and  sometimes  produces  indistinctness  of  articulation;  whereas  if  every 
syllable  can  be  pronounced  on  the  same  note,  articulation  is  distinct,  for 
the  degree  of  consonance  of  each  note  is  equal.  What,  indeed,  causes  the 
extreme  distinctness  of  what  is  termed  "  whispering  pectoriloquy,"  except 
that  generally  the  voice  is  kept  at  a  single  note,  and  therefore  equally 
consonates  t 

If  consonance  be  not  admitted,  how  can  intensification  of  sound  within 

•  Op.  dt.,  p.  1S9. 
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the  chest  be  accounted  for)  Evidently  not  from  increased  conducting- 
power  of  the  lung;  for  though  this  might,  in  rare  cases,  cause  the  Toiee  to 
be  almost  as  loud  as  over  the  larynx,  it  could  never  make  it  louder.  Dr. 
Walshe  has  offered  the  ingenious  explanation,  that  such  intensifiGation 
occurs  from  reflection  of  the  waves  of  sound  towards  a  focus.  The  same 
idea  had  been  less  carefully  expressed  by  Blakiston,  who  speaks  of  sound 
increased  by  reverberation,  and  by  Skoda  and  Weber.  But  Dr.  Walabe 
has  given  this  hypothesis  a  locus  standi,  and  has,  we  think,  made  <Mit  a 
strong  case  for  it.  But  we  are  not  satisfied  that  it  can  be  eonsidered  other 
than  a  secondary  cause  of  intensification  of  sound,  and  we  qvieslioii  if  it 
can  be  applied  to  more  than  a  limited  number  of  cases. 

Although  we  so  completely  agree  with  Skoda,  as  £ear  as  conaonaaieo  is 
concerned,  we  yet  fully  admit,  that  we  believe  him  to  underrate  the 
importance  of  the  conducting-power  of  condensed  lung.  So  difiermtly 
do  two  hepatized  lungs,  apparently  in  the  same  ph3r8ical  condition,  conduct 
sound,  that  Skoda  appears  to  have  distrusted  any  explanation  based  on 
the  presumed  existence  of  such  a  variable  property.  Dr.  Davies,  very  pro- 
perly we  think,  differs  from  Skoda,  in  attributing  great  influence  to  the 
degree  in  which  sounds  are  conducted  by  diseased  or  healthy  lung. 

This  discussion  on  consonance  is  not  simply  a  barren  or  curiooa  one, 
without  practical  fruits;  had  it  been  so,  we  should  not  have  given  to  it  so 
much  space.  But  the  great  variations  in  the  xesonanco  of  the  voice, 
and  the  unexpected  way  in  which  other  sounds,  sudi  as  dry  and  moist 
rhonchi,  occasionally  present  themselves  at  places  distant  from  tiidr 
origin,  apparently  from  consonance,  render  it  essential  that  an  acknow- 
ledged physical  law  should  receive  its  application  in  auscultation.  An 
interesting  example  of  consonating  rhonchus  is  related  by  Dr.  Davie^ 
and  illustrates  well  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  this  sabject.  A 
medical  student  presented  over  the  whole  of  the  left  lung  a  perfectly  dull 
sound  on  percussion,  and  marked  bronchial  respiration  and  brondiophony. 
There  was  also  present,  over  the  entire  of  this  side,  a  distinct  subcrepitant 
rale, 

"  So  loud  and  distinct  as  to  give  the  idea  of  the  whole  lung  being  riddled  by 
small  cavities.  On  post-mortem  examination,  it  was  found  that  two  or  three 
cavities  of  small  size  existed  at  the  apex,  while  the  remainder  of  the  lung  was  oon« 
verted  into  a  solid  mass  of  grey  heoatization,  no  cavity,  however  small*  beiiig 
discoverable  below  the  apex."  (p.  13o.) 

In  this  case,  the  auscultation  and  percussion  signs  together,  pointed  to 
one  of  two  conditions;  either,  as  would  have  been  the  case  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  to  softening  tubercle  and  fluid  in  the  tubes,  or,  as 
actually  was  the  case,  to  softening  at  the  apex,  and  intensification  of  the  moist 
rhonchus  by  consonance  in  the  condens^  renuiinder  of  tiie  lung.  Between 
the  two  states,  auscultation  per  se  could  draw  no  distinction,  except  by 
finding  manifest  differences  in  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  rkon<£os  at 
the  apex  and  base.  The  consideration  of  other  signs,  as  t^ose  of  pa*- 
cussion,  of  the  amount  of  expectoration,  or  the  progress  and  tendency  of 
the  subcrepitant  rlQe  to  shade  into  other  phenomena,  would  perhaps  lead 
to  an  inference  of  the  real  condition.  Other  cases,  apparently  of  the  same 
kind,  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  in  which  good  ai^scultators  have 
predicted  softening  of  tubercle,  yet  after  death,  nothing  could  be  found 
at  the  spot  to  account  for  the  moist  rhonchus. 
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Dr.  Davies  adopts  the  nomenclature  of  Skoda,  and  discarding  the  dis- 
tinction into  bronchophony  and  pectoriloquy,  speaks  of  strong  and  weak 
bronchophony.  In  our  review  of  Dr.  Walshe's  excellent  work,  we  expressed 
our  opinions  on  this  point,  and  need  not  now  return  to  it;  we  wish,  however, 
that  Dr.  Davies  had  retained  Dr.  Walshe's  term  of  '' pectoriloquous 
bronchophony,**  as  it  is  a  convenient  phrase,  with  a  definite  meaning, 
and  more  correct,  as  well  as  more  elegant,  than  the  term  "  strong 
bronchophony. 

As  the  intensity  of  vocal  resonance  is  thus  dependent  to  a  great  extent 
on  consonance,  so  also  the  various  forms  of  bronchial  respiration,  if  this 
term  maybe  used  to  include  a  great  series  of  allied  phenomena,  are  also  pro- 
duced in  great  measure  by  the  same  cause.  When  a  portion  of  lung  is  solidi- 
fied, the  bronchi  remaining  open,  the  respiration  resembles  that  heard  over 
the  large  bronchi  in  the  healthy  chest,  or  is  more  intense  than  this,  and 
passes  into  varieties  which  have  been  termed  blowing,  tracheal,  and 
cavernous.  Several  explanations  have  been  given  of  these  sounds.  Dr. 
Davies  adopts  the  opinions  of  Skoda,  and  gives  the  following  quotation 
from  Zehetmayer  as  the  exposition  of  his  creed  : — 

"The  vibrations  which  produce  sounds  in  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi,  are 
necessarily  propagated  to  a  column  of  air  which  stagnates  in  a  bronchial  tube  sur- 
rounded by  consolidated  lung-parenchyma.  This  column  is  thrown  into  similar 
vibrations,  the  sound  produced  in  the  upper  part  of  the  air-passages  being  found  to 
consonate  in  it  with  the  same  strength  which  it  presents  at  its  seat  of  ori^n. 
While  now  the  respiratory  sound  is  heard  merely  as  a  weak  murmur  in  the  neigh- 
bouring healthy  parts  (the  normal  lung-parenchyma  being,  on  account  of  its  spongy 
structure,  a  bad  conductor  of  sound  ongiuuting  within  it),  the  sound  which  extends 
from  the  larynx  and  trachea  becoming  concentrated  in  the  blind-ending  bronchus,  is 
still  further  increased  by  reflection  from  the  firm  walls,  and  finding  a  good  con- 
ductor in  the  solid  lung-substance,  reaches  the  ear  of  the  auscultutor  with  the 
same  intensity  as  the  sound  at  the  larynx.  Bronchial  respiration  is,  therefore, 
the  ccmsonance  of  the  respiratory  sound  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  in  the  column 
of  air  contained  in  a  bronchus  which  traverses  a  portion  of  consolidated  lung 
parenchyma."     (p.  116.) 

Although  this  is  probably  true,  we  yet  doubt  whether  it  is  not  too 
absolute  and  partial.  The  bronchial  respiration  is  thus  partly  a  consonat- 
ing  tracheal  or  laryngeal  sound ;  but  is  it  not  always  also  in  part  really 
bronchial,  that  is,  a  product  in  the  affected  bronchial  tube  itself  1  Over 
cavities,  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  air  must  produce,  in  some  cases, 
sounds  which  are  additional  to  that  produced  by  the  consonation  of  the 
lar3rngo-tracheal  sound  within  the  oavity,  and  by  the  vibrations  which  may 
be  caused  in  it  by  the  moving  column  of  air.  So  also  in  the  rigid  bronchi ; 
the  air  does  not,  for  the  most  part,  totally  stagnate,  but  moves  more  or  less 
readily,  and  must  give  rise  to  vibration  of  some  part  of  the  surface  and  of 
the  projecting  angles  at  the  bifurcations. 

Under  the  term  bronchial  respiration.  Dr.  Davies  includes  the  "  tubular 
breathing,**  *'  bronchial  soufile,  and  blowing  respiration,*'  and  as  he  holds 
the  opinion  that  there  is  no  positive  auscultatory  difference  between  the 
respiration  of  cavities  and  of  bronchial  tubes,  he  of  course  classes  what  used 
to  be  called  cavernous  respiration  under  the  same  head.  "  Bronchial 
respiration'*  is  thus  made  to  comprehend  "  every  degree  of  intensity,  from  a 
weak,  imperfect,  and  indeterminate  tone,  to  a  loud,  distinct,  and  penetrating 
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munnur"  (p.  113)  ;  in  short  every  gbade  of  broncbial  and  hollow  respira- 
tion short  of  amphoric. 

To  this  we  make  no  objection,  provided  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
term  ''  bronchial  breathing^'  ia  used  in  this  comprebensive  manner.  Tfaia 
is  the  usual  German  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  it  has  its  advantages. 
But  in  England  some  wrkeia  restrict  the  term  brondiial  to  a  respiration 
like  the  normal  bronchial,  whereas  Dr.  Davies's  highest  grades  present  a 
much  greater  intensity  than  is  ever  heard  over  healthy  bronehL  Dr. 
Walshe,  whose  book  we  consider  one  of  the  best  ever  published,  uses  the 
term  "bronchial  respiration*'  in  the  restricted  sense,  and  employs  tiie 
term  "  blowing  respiration"  for  all  die  intenser  grades,  tins  biowing  respira- 
tion being  itself  divided  into  three  classes,  simple  (which  inehides  *'  dif- 
fused and  tubular  blowing'*),  cavernous,  and  amphoric.  Dr.  Davies  might 
thus  use  the  term  "  broDchial,"  when  Dr.  Walshe  woald  use  **  blowing,** 
and  would  understand  a  different  physical  condition  from  that  which  txnild 
produce  the  "  brondiial  re8pirati(m***  This  is  unfortunate,  as  it  is  absohitdy 
necessary  to  use  equivalent  terms  if  observers  are  properly  to  undereAand 
each  other's  meaning. 

With  respect  to  the  term  *'  cavernous,"  Dr.  Davies  states,  very  correctly 
we  believe,  that—' 

"  The  sound  termed  by  Laennec  cavernous  respiration,  cannot  be  alwaj? 
considered  pathognomonic  of  the  presence  of  a  cavity,  m  consequence  of  the  occa- 
sional difficulty,  and  even  iaiposBiDihty,  of  drawing  an  aocuiate  and  wdl-defined 
line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  an  intense  bronchial  souffle ;  and  the  same 
remark  can  be  equally  applied  to  pectoriloquy  and  bronchophony."    (p.  14S.) 

To  this  we  may  add,  tlmt  we  doubt  whether  any  cavernous  respiration  not 
possessing  a  metallic  chai'actercan  be  ever  pcOhoffnofncnieof  a  cavity.  The 
mere  sound  cannot  prove  the  cavity,  but  attendant  oireumstances  may. 
Thus  an  ^'  intense  bronchial  souffle**  at  an  apex  can  honiiy  be  produced  by 
anything  but  a  cavity,  while  the  same  sound  in  an  interscapular  region 
would  not  have  the  same  signification.  For  in  one  case  we  know  that  the 
apex  does  not  furnish  the  la^e  tubes  necessary  for  the  production  of  such 
a  sound)  while  the  interscapular  region  does;  and  this,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  known  tendency  of  tubercle  to  soften  down,  and  with  antecedent 
signs  of  softening,  or  with  independent  percussion  signs  (as  the  cracked 
metal  sound)  may  prove  the  cavity,  although  the  so-termed  *'  cavernous 
respiration"  per  ae  could  not  do  so. 

We  will  now  quit  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Davies's  work,  which  treats  of  the 
physical  diagnosis  of  the  Long,  and  pass  to  the  second,  in  whidi  the 
examination  of  the  Heart  is  fully  and  carefully  detailed.  We  shall  here 
also  select  some  special  poiniB  for  comment. 

In  refevenee  to  the  exact  relation  of  the  orifiees  and  cavities  of  the 
heart  to  the  thoracic  parietes,  we  may  direct  Dr.  Davies's  attention  to 
two  very  good  papers  by  Meyer,  of  Berlin,*  who  has  lately  examined  this 
point,  *nd  seems  to  have  certainly  proved  that  we  have  placed  the  orifices 
a  little  too  low,  and  too  much  to  the  right  The  paper  has  appeared  since 
Pf.  Davies's  lectures  were  delivered,  but  may  be  usefdl  for  the  next  edition. 

The  cause  of  the  stroke  of  the  heart  against  the  side  of  the  chest  is  a 
knotty  point  which  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  solved.     Without  entering  into 

•  Vlrebow*t  Arcbtv.,  toL  UI.  pp.  sSft  and  SM. 
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the  questioii,  we  will  allude  merely  to  the  two  latest  hypotheses,  that  of 
Kiwiscky*  which  is  adopted  hy  Weber,  and  that  of  Skoda. 

In  conunoQ  with  many  pathologists,  Kiwisch  rejects  the  notion  of  ati 
advance  and  recedence  of  the  heart  to  and  from  the  walls  of  the  chest.  The 
heart's  stroke  is  not,  he  thinks,  an  approach  of  what  was  distant,  but  when 
the  ventricles  contract  and  become  rounder,  the  swelling  impinges  upon 
the  ribs,  which  of  course  cannot  yield,  and  upon  the  intercostal  spaces, 
which  yield  more  or  less,  and  hy  so  doing  gives  rise  to  the  impulse  which 
is  seen  and  felt  On  the  ribs  themselves  no  shock  can  be  felt ;  that  the 
shock  is  felt  only  at  the  apex  in  one  or  two  inter>spaces  in  healthy  persons, 
resulta  from  the  way  in  which  the  rest  of  the  heart  is  covered  by  lung« 
To  this  doetrme,  Valentin  has  made  some  well-founded  objections.t  The 
hypothesis  adopted  by  Skoda,  from  Gutbrod,^  is  widely  different,  and  has  been 
much  opposed ;  it  is  founded  on  the  physical  law,  that  fluid  at  rest  in  a  vessel 
presses  equally  in  all  directions,  but  if  allowed  to  flow  out  at  an  opening, 
the  pressure  is  suddenly  removed  from  this  point ;  therefore,  as  the  pressure 
on  the  point  opposite  to  the  (^ning  still  exists,  and  is  no  longer  counter- 
balanced by  the  pressure  which  existed  opposite  to  it  before  the  opening 
occurred,  the  vessel  will  neoessarily  move  in  a  direction  exactly  the  reverse 
of  that  of  the  issuing  fluid.  When  the  aoitic  and  pulmonary  valves  are 
pressed  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  the  heart  suddenly  drives  out  the  blood 
at  the  arterial  orifices,  pressure  is  taken  off  at  this  point;  but  as  it  still  exists 
at  the  apex,  it  tends  to  drive  this  part  of  the  heart  in  a  direction  opposed  to 
those  of  the  issuing  pulmonary  and  aortic  streams.  The  beat  of  the  heart 
is,  therefore,  a  kind  of  recoil. 

In  addition  to  this,  Skoda  adduces  other  subsidiary  causes,  which  we  observe 
Dr.  Davies  has  not  mentioned — namely,  after  Gkindrin,  the  pressure  from 
above  of  the  suddenly  increased  arterial  columns,  which  tends  to  lower  the 
apex,  and  the  change  in  the  form  and  in  the  {>o8ition  of  the  heart  produced 
by  the  contraction. 

We  must  satisfy  ourselves  with  merely  stating  these  views,  which, 
although  they  have  been  promulgated  for  some  years,  have  as  yet  made 
little  way.  We  cannot  now  enter  more  fully  into  the  question.  After  all, 
although  we  do  not  deny  the  utility,  and  admit  at  once  the  interest,  of  soeh 
physiological  q)eculations,  they  are  at  present  practically  of  little  moment. 
As  physicians,  we  are  more  oonoemed  in  determining  the  normal  position 
of  the  apex  and  the  normal  force  and  rhjrthm  of  the  impulse,  and  the 
diseaaed  conditions  with  which  ohanges  in  position,  and  in  force  or  rhythm 
are  coinoident,  than  in  debating  on  the  causes  of  an  obscure  physiologieal 
action. 

Another  physiological  question*— namdy,  tiie  eauMs  of  the  sounds  and 
murmurs  in  the  heart  and  vessels,  is,  however,  one  of  very  grc«t  and  prac* 
tical  interest;  and  has  lately  been  especially  treated  of  by  Kiwisch,  whose 
boldness,  originality,  and  ingenuity,  always  command  our  attention,  if  they 
are  not  always  able  to  gain  our  support.  We  need  scarcely  remark,  tha^ 
some  time  ago,  Kiw]soh§  stated,  that  the  so-called  placental  bruit  of  the 
gravid  uterus,  did  not  ariae  in  the  uterus  at  all,  but  had  its  origin  in  the 
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epigastrio  artery,  and  could  be  stopped  hj  oompreaBUHi  of  tlie  ▼oneL  He 
has  lately  modified  this  view,  aod  believes  now  that  this  nmrmiir  may  alab 
arise  in  the  enlarged  uterine  arteries,  though  leas  frequently  here  than  in  the 
epigastrics.*  Guided  by  this  notion,  ELiiinseh  proceeded  to  investigate  ike 
causes  of  sound  in  the  heart  and  veaaek  generally,  and  employed  the 
methods  of  inquiry — namely,  viviaections,  expcviments  with,  tabes, 
arteries,  dec.,  removed  from  the  body,  as  his  predecessors  in  ihm  path  had 
already  done.     The  following  is  a  concise  statement  of  his  opinions: — 

Vibrating  bodies,  according  to  the  rapidity,  equality,  or  special  method 
of  vibrating,  give  sounds  of  various  quality,  intensify,  daKation,  4e. 
Liquids  in  movement^  oa  the  other  hand,  produce,  per  as,  no  aound^  as  is 
proved  by  experiment  In  the  vessels,  the  moving  hlood,  per  se,  gives  rise 
to  no  sounds;  but  the  sounds  heard  over  them  entirdy  result  from  tiie  move- 
ments of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  produced  by  the  movement  of  tiie  flaid.  If 
the  vessels  contained  air,  the  result  would  be  very  differe&t,a8  air  is  especially 
fitted  by  its  movements  to  produce  sound.  As  the  opinion  Uiat  the  move- 
ments of  the  particles  of  the  blood,  inier  so,  produce  the  sounds  heard  in 
vessels,  appears  to  be  erroneous,  so  also  is  the  doctrine,  that  the  qualitative 
alterations  in  the  quantity  of  the  blood  produce  any  modification  in  the 
power  of  producing  sound.'  It  is  a  physical  impossibility  that  the  blood- 
corpuscles  by  any  movement  on  each  other  can  originate  sound,  and  they 
cannot  by  any  experiments  be  made  to  do  so.  In  the  circulating  system, 
only  certain  elastic  membranes  can  produce  sound;  and  these  membranes an^ 
1st,  the  coats  of  vessels;  and  2nd,  the  valves  distributed  ia  various  paiis^ 
These  vibrations  can  give  tone  or  marmurs  (Tone  oa  Oerauache)  under 
two  conditions ;  first,  when,  being  in  a  certain  state  of  teunoa,  l^y  are 
thrown  into  vibration  by  any  external  cause;  or  secondly,  when,  being 
relaxed,  they  are  suddenly  made  tense.  In  this  second  method,  the  valves  ef 
the  heart  always  give  sound,  and  these  sounds  can  pass  into  munniin  when 
the  tension  is  unequal,  and  the  vibrations  become  complicated ;  aa,  for 
example,  in  a  valve  permitting  regurgitation,  when  in  addition  to  the  asual 
vibrations,  others  arise  from  the  passage  of  the  fluid  over  the  fieee  edges  of 
the  abnormal  opening.  In  healthy  vessels,  sounds  are  not  usually  pro- 
duced ;  but  if  a  vessel  is  of  unequal  calibre,  it  is  vrdl  known  that  vexa- 
tions in  it  and  consequent  sounds  are  produced,  whieh,  according  to  the 
j^idity  of  the  vibrations,  are  either  tones  or  mtmnursc  The  explanatioa 
of  thia^  according  to  Kiwisch,  is  the  following:  a  stream  of  fluid  passing 
through  a  tube,  and  assuming,  of  course,  the  shape  of  that  tube,  preserves 
temporarily  its  shape  if  it  be  driven  with  a  certain  force,  when  it  passes 
into  a  wider  part  of  the  tube ;  the  wider  tube,  therefore^  if  it  be  dastic, 
e^oaea  upon  the  column  of  fluid,  then  suffers  efq)ansion  from  the  foroe  of 
the  current,  then  again  contracte,  and  the  succession  of  these  movements, 
if  it  be  rapid  enough,  produces  sound.  Tho'  kind  of  sound  depends  upon 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  the  uridtik  and  form  of  the  column,  and  ia 
pot  produced  at  the  narrow  point,  but  in  the  wider  part  which  succeeds  it 

The  causes  of  the  heart's  sounds  are  supposed  to  be  as  fellows.  The 
(irst  or  systolic  sound  arises  solely  from  the  extension  of  the  aurioulo- 
ventricular  valves,  which,  as  well  as  the  points  where  they  are  inserted,  are 
thrown  into  vibrations.     The  sound  is  in  nowise  derived  from  the  mus- 
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cular  ooDtractiou;  Kiwisch  supposes  that  the  6o-«alled  muscnlar  sound  is 
an  acoustic  delusion,  and  arises  from  vibrations  of  air  in  the  stethoscope 
and  the  meatus ;  if  this  error  be  avoided,  no  sound  is  heard  during  mus- 
cular contraction,  as  may  be  proved  easily  by  listening  over  an  uterus  con- 
tracting in  labour.  The  heart's  stroke,  also,  is  admitted  by  most  writers 
to  take  no  share  in  the  production  of  the  first  sound,  yet  occasionally  the 
stroke  may  produce  sound  by  causing  movements  in  the  air  in  the  ste- 
thoscope, and  t^e  meatus.  That  the  tirst  sound  should  be  caused  by  the 
dashing  of  the  blood  on  the  heart's  walls,  or  by  the  flattening  of  the 
sigfmoid  valves  against  the  sides  of  the  arteries,  are  ''acoustic  impos- 
sibilities." An  empty  spaoe  never  occurs  in  any  part  of  the  circulating 
arystera,  and  there  can  therefore  be  no  "  dashing"  of  blood,  but  only  a 
greater  or  lest  amount  of  pressure.  The  sigmoid  valves,  too,  are  not 
''  beaien"  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel& — The  second  or  diastolic  sound 
is  produced  by  the  fall  of  the  sigmoid  valves,  and  has  no  other  cause.  The 
heart's  sounds  are  therefore  considered  to  be  altogether  valvular. 

With  regard  to  an  arterial  systolic  tone  produced  by  expansion  of  the 
vessel,  Kiwisch  believes  this  to  be  also  erroneous,  for  the  following  reasons: 
Ist.  It  is  found,  after  death,  that  to  produce  the  necessary  tension  tn  arteries 
for  sound,  requires  an  extraordinary  force.  2nd.  From  vivisection,  the 
enlargement  of  the  arteries  during  systole  is  found  to  be  iar  too  little  to 
give  rise  to  a  loud  sound.  3rd.  Vivisection  also  proves  that  the  seat  of  the 
tone  is  really  in  the  heart,  and  not  in  the  arteries.  4th.  The  impulse  of  a 
large  urtery  sometimes  gives  a  tone,  as  the  heart's  stroke  does,  by  causing 
vibiation  of  air  in  the  stethoscope,  but  this  can  be  distinguished  from  the 
true  arterial  tone.  To  the  obvious  objection  of  the  loudness  and  variable 
characters  of  these  arterial  tones  at  some  distance  firom  the  heart,  Kiwisch 
rej^ies  thai  these  changes  occur  from  different  conducting  power  and  from 
consonance. 

With  regard  to  cardiac  murmurs,  the  opinions  of  Kiwisch  agree  with 
those  held  in  this  countiy. 

Extra-cardiao  vascular  murmurs  are  discussed,  chiefly  in  reference  to 
cUerolie  and  anssmic  cases.  In  chlorosis,  the  seat  of  the  murmurs  in  the 
neck  is  in  the  carotid  arteries,  and,  as  usually  taught,  in  the  deep-lying 
eervical  veins.  It  is  necessary  to  premise  that,  so  far  as  blood  is  concerned, 
no  alteration  in  its  quality  can  have  any  direct  influence,  but  only  altera- 
tions in  quantity  and  in  force  of  movement.  With  regard  to  the  produc- 
tion of  these  murmurs  by  changes  in  composition  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels, 
as  they  are  local,  the  changes  roust  also  be  local,  but  a  local  change  has  never 
been  proved,  and  is  unlikely.  The  murmurs  in  the  neck,  in  chlorotic  patients, 
are  really  derived  only  from  compression ;  and  this  is  true  for  all  similar  mur- 
murs.— Kiwisch  then  enters  into  an  argument  in  support  of  his  assertion,  of 
which  we  extract  what  appear  the  best  portions.  If  in  chlorotic  or  in  per- 
fectly healthy  persons,  but  espedally  in  children,  the  face  be  turned  on  one 
aide,  the  shoulder  drawn  backward,  and  the  chin  raised,  so  that  the  omohyoid 
may  compress  the  carotid,  a  systolic  murmur  is  heard  loudly  in  the  vessel.  If 
then  the  chin  is  brou^t  down  and  round,  and  the  omohyoid  relaxed,  the 
murmur  gradually  diminishes,  and,  when  all  pressure  is  removed,  ceases. 
The  variation  in  the  amount  of  murmur  depends  chiefly  on  the  ease  with 
which  the  vessel  is  compressed.     A  weak  vessel  and  a  small  quantity  of 
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blood  permit  compression ;  a  strong  vessel,  and  a  full,  poweiiu]  curroit, 
resist  the  external  muscular  pressure.  Pressure  with  the  stetfaoseope 
produces  the  same  result,  and  brings  out  murmurs,  the  preasare  being 
equal,  more  easily  in  proportion  to  the  compressibility  of  the  yessd.  The 
same  facts  are  true  for  all  arteries  as  well  as  for  the  carotid.  In  all,  in 
▼ariable  intensity,  according  to  circumstances^  compression  from  any  caose 
produces  narrowing,  and  consequent  vibrations.  In  exquisite  cases  of 
chlorosis,  a  murmur  can  be  heard  in  the  femoral  artery,  without  stetho- 
scopic  pressure,  when  the  thigh  is  drawn  outwards;  this  arising  from  spon- 
taneous compression  of  the  artery  against  QimbematTs  ligament.  As  &r 
as  regards  the  vessel  itself,  the  most  impoitant  point,  as  already  said,  is 
the  diminution  from  any  cause  of  the  peripheral  tension  of  its  coats,  and 
the  consequent  ease  with  which  these  are  compressed  and  thrown  into 
vibrations.  In  chlorotics,  the  altered  quality  of  the  blood  is  not  ^le 
immediate  cause  of  the  murmurs;  but  the  loss  of  tonicity  which  appears 
consequent  on  this  altered  quality  is  probably  the  caus^  so  that^  altltongh 
not  in  the  way  often  understood,  the  impoverished  blood  is  the  fund^ 
mental  cause  of  the  vascular  murmurs.  The  murmurs  produced  in  this 
way  in  the  arteries  can  often  be  diminished  or  abolished  by  pressing  on  the 
artery  in  the  further  part  of  its  counse.  A  murmur  in  thfe  subclavian 
may  be  often  arrested  by  compressing  the  axillary  artery.  This  arises 
from  the  fact,  easily  demonstrated  on  elastic  tubes,  that  if  an  obstruction 
be  offered  by  a  stream  of  fluid  (which  has  passed  through  a  narrow  into  a 
wider  tube,  and  has  thereby  given  rise  to  sound),  so  as  to  cause  a  damming 
of  the  fluid,  the  vibration  of  the  vessel,  which  previously  has  been  seen,  fdt, 
and  heard,  ceases.  The  interruption  to  the  circulation  need  not  be 
coniplete  to  produce  this  effect. 

With  regard  to  the  chlorotic-cardiac  murmurs,  Eiwisch  states  that  these 
are  only  arterial,  and  suggests  that  they  are  produced  by  the  relaxation  of 
the  vessel.  Then  the  blood  passing  through  the  normal,  narrow,  arterial 
opening  into  the  dilated  portion,  gives  rise,  as  usual,  to  vibration  and  to 
murmurs. 

Kiwisch  then  enters  on  the  consideration  of  the  murmurs  in  chlorosis, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  their  seat  in  the  veins.  He  admits  that  veins, 
under  certain  conditions,  might,  like  arteries,  give  rise  to  murmurs,  but  he 
asks,  whether  they  are  ever  found  under  such  conditions  in  chlorosis,  and 
on  physical  and  physiological  grounds  entirely  denies  it.  AccokYfing, 
then,  to  Kiwisch,  the  opinion  of  Ogier  Ward,  and  of  all  succeeding  patho- 
logists, is  erroneous,  and  the  chlorotic  murmurs  are  exclusively  arteriaL 
'  Fonr  great  arguments  have  been  advanced  in  favour  of  the  venous  origin 
of  these  murmurs: — 1st.  They  are  oontinuous  and  not  intermittent; 
2nd.  They  can  be  abolished  by  pressure  on  the  jugular;  Srd.  Vibrations 
can  often  be  seen  and  felt  in  them ;  4th.  The  arterial  sounds  can  be  also 
heard  and  distinguished.  Kiwisch  declares,  that  all  these  arguments  are 
worthless.  In  the  veins,  he  says,  the  current  of  blood  is  continuous  and 
uniform,  and  a  venous  murmur  must  be  continuous  and  uniform,  but  in 
the  neok  of  chlorotic  females  no  murmur  is  ever  heard,  which  is  not 
augmented  and  strengthened  during  systole.  This  has  been  ascribed  to 
coincident  arterial  murmurs,  and  it  was  also  denied  that  the  continuous 
murmur  could  be  arterial.     But  Kiwisch  affirms,  that  an  arterial  murmur 
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is  frequentlj  continuous^  though  the  diastolic  portion  of  it  is  much  less 
marked  than  the  systolic,  which  is  blowing,  piping,  or  roaring.  He  proves 
this  by  experiments  on  tubes  and  arteries  taken  from  the  body.  By 
careful  pressure  also  over  an  artery,  an  intermittent  can  sometimes  be 
converted  into  a  continuous  murmur.  In  some  diseased  states,  also,  and  in 
the  epigastric  arteries  of  pregnant  women,  a  continuous  murmur  is  heard. 
It  is  erroneous,  then,  to  state  that  the  diastolic  rumbling  murmur  cannot 
occur  in  the  arteries,  and  that  venous  and  arterial  murmurs  can  be  distin- 
guished by  the  character  of  continuousness  and  intermittenca  By  expe- 
riments on  elastic  tubes,  it  is  proved  that  a  certain  force  of  current  is 
necessary,  in  order  that  the  fluid,  in  passing  from  a  narrower  into  a  wider 
portion,  may  retain  its  form  for  a  certain  time,  without  which  vibrations 
and  sounds  are  not  possible.  Now  in  the  veins,  the  current  is  not  suffi- 
ciently strong  for  this.* 

As  for  the  second  argument,  Kiwisch  declares  it  is  altogether  a  mistake. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  jugular  vein  was  compressed,  and  the 
downward  current  arrested;  but  the  simple  fact  was,  that  the  carotid  wi^ 
compressed,  the  upward  current  obstructed,  and  the  arterial  murmurs 
thereby  annihilated. — With  regard  to  the  third  argument,  visible  venous 
vibrations,  Kiwisch  remarks,  that  two  sets  of  venous  vibrations  are  to  be 
distinguished  in  the  neck — namely,  vibrations  produced  by  regurgitation 
during  the  systole  of  the  right  heart,  and  an  extremely  delicate  vibration 
felt  in  the  external  jugular,  behind  the  insertions  of  the  sterno-mastoid, 
which  is  simply  a  communicated  vibration  from  the  artery  below.  The 
first  kind  of  vibrations  are  much  too  slow  and  irregular  to  give  rise  to 
sound,  and  the  last  is  found  to  give  no  sound 

As  to  the  fourth  argument,  that  the  sounds  of  the  arteries  and  veins 
are  diverse  and  can  be  distinguished,  Kiwisch  protests  against  what  he 
considers  an  assumption,  unsui>ported  by  any  evidence,  and  contradicted 
by  all  the  facts  he  can  bring  forward.  He  then  enters  into  a  critical 
examination  of  Cejka^s  cases  of  murmur  in  the  innominate  veins,  and  of 
Hamemjk's  hypothesis  of  venous  murmurs,  which,  although  very  inte- 
resting, need  not  now  detain  us. 

Kiwisch  then  passes  on  to  a  full  consideration  of  the  so-called  placental 
murmurs,  and  concludes  his  paper  with  the  following  summary : 

1.  Every  sound  in  the  circulating  system  arises  from  the  walls,  and 
never  from  the  blood. 

2.  In  perfectly  healthy  persons,  sounds  are  produced  only  by  the 
movements  of  the  heart's  valves. 

3.  All  murmurs  in  vessels  arise,  principally,  through  unequal  calibre  of 
the  vessel,  and  through  unequal  tension  of  its  walls.  Bapidity  of  circula- 
tion, and  a  relatively  diminished  peripheric  resistance  to  the  blood-stream, 
act  as  assisting  causes. 

4.  The  unequal  calibre  is  most  frequently  produced  through  compression, 
less  frequently  through  widening  of  arteries. 

5.  The  murmurs  in  vessels,  in  chlorotics,  are  compression-phenomena, 
like  those  of  the  abdomen  in  pregnant  women. 

*  In  an  appendix,  Kiwisch  alludes  to  some  later  experiments  conducted  with  KoUiker  and 
Virchow.  The  veins  and  arteries  of  largre  animals  were  laid  bare  and  ausculted  j  no  venoas  murmur 
could  be  obtained ;  an  arterial  oitc  easily,  which,  however,  could  not  be  made  oontinaoQS 
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6.  Sucb  murmura  are  never  seated  in  the  veiitfi. 

7.  Both  systolic  and  diastolic  Yibrationa  oGOor  in  tiie  arieriea^  and  cob* 
sequently  continuous  murmurs  also. 

8.  In  arteries  with  sound  walls,  the  most  important  eansea  of  mnrmins 
are,  diminution  of  the  muscular  cantraction  or  tonioity  of  the  Trirl,  and 
poorness  of  blood. 

9.  The  murmurs  in  the  abdomen  of  pregnant  women  arise  soldy  in  the 
vessels  of  the  abdomi'  al  walls,  and  are  not  phenomena  peculiar  to  pRigpaaacy, 
but  may  occur  in  other  enlargements  of  the  uterus,  and  areo,  in  aome  rare 
cases,  from  ovariaa  tumours,  combined  witii  enlargement  of  the  ntema. 

In  the  discussion  which  took  place  in  the  Wiirzbui^  Society  after  the 
reading  of  the  above  paper  of  Kiwisch,  of  which  we  have  given  most  of 
the  essential  points,  much  difference  of  opinion  prevailed.  With  n^gard  to 
Kiwisch^s  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  sound  in  an  elastic  tube  of  unequal 
calibre,  Reinecker,  E.olliker,  Virchow,  and  otiiers,  objected  te  it>  and  aean 
disposed  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Corrigan,  that  at  an  obstructed  part  the 
fluid  is  thrown  into  a  whirlpool  or  eddy,  which  produoes  vibration  of  the 
wails.  In  speaking  of  experiments  with  tubes  or  arteries  after  death, 
Virchow  very  properly  alluded  to  the  difficulty  of  drawing  ooncluaions 
from  experiments  on  merely  elastic  tubes,  as  to  the  phenomena  oocuningin 
tubes  endowed  with  both  tonicity  and  elasticity. 

As  to  the  venous  murmurs,  their  theoretic  possibility  was  not  disputed. 
It  appears,  from  the  statements  of  Reineckerand  Virchow,  that  on  neither 
side  could  positive  arguments  be  brought  to  bear.  The  debate  on  this 
point  brought  the  question  before  the  Society,  as  to  whether  continuous 
murmur  could  occur  in  arteries  without  systolic  augmentation ;  and  it  was 
also  questioned,  if  all  the  phenomena  of  chlorotic  murmurs  could  be 
explained  by  the  theory  proposed  by  Kiwisch.  Kapp,  who  b  so  well 
known  as  an  able  stethoscopist,  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  venous 
origin  of  some  of  these  murmurs,  and  of  their  occurrence  without  the  least 
pressure;  and  Heinecker,  who  introduced  many  ehiorotic  women  before  the 
Society,  urged  strongly  the  facts  of  the  much  greater  frequency  of  the 
murmurs  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  where  the  anatomical  arrangement 
of  the  veins  but  not  that  of  the  artei'ies  is  peculiar,  and  the  very  alight 
degree  of  pressure  that  is  often  necessary  to  stop  the  munnur,  which  yet 
could  never  have  much  affected  the  blood-atream  of  the  carotid  artery. 

Our  analysis  of  this  paper  has  run  to  so  great  a  length,  as  to  piednde 
us  at  present  from  entering  more  fully  intoi  it.  The  observationa  of 
Kiwisch  are  of  great  interest;  and  his  location  of  the  so-called  placental 
murmur  in  the  arteries  of  the  abdominal  walls  and  uterus  is  an  important 
fact,  which  most  of  the  auscultators  of  Germany  appear  now  to  admit 
We  believe,  also,  that  he  is  correct  in  stating  that  a  diastolie,  and  more 
rarely  a  continuous  murmur  may  arise  in  an  artery;  but  we  oonfeaa  we 
cannot  as  yet  see  that  he  has  made  out  a  good  case  for  the  non-existence 
of  venous  murmurs. 

He  has  not  noticed,  also,  some  very  important  points  which  are 
strongly  opposed  to  his  hypothesis.  Thus,  the  strengthening,  during  in- 
spiration, of  the  continuous  murmur  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  is  readily 
explained  by  the  supposition  of  its  venous  origin,  but  cannot  be  understood 
If  the  carotid  be  assumed  as  its  source;  the  effect  of  position  on  the  murmur 
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\B  more  decided  than  would  be  the  case  were  it  only  arterial ;  a  similar 
murmur  can  be  heard  sometimes  in  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  in 
exquisite  cases  of  chlorosis;  and  finally,  as  noted  by  Dr.  Davies,  in  a  remark- 
able ease  which  occurred  to  Richter,  the  mammary  veins  were  dilated  in 
consequence  of  obliteration  of  the  right  jugular,  and  a  clear  continuous 
murmur  was  heard  over  them,  which  could  not  be  attributed  to  an  artery,  as 
none  was  near  them. 

Aasoming,  then,  that  the  so-called  venous  murmurs  really  have  the 
origin  usually  given  to  them,  without  denying  that  continuous  arterial  mur- 
murs may  have  been  called  venous,  we  will  proceed  to  some  interesting 
observations  connected  with  venous  munnurs,  which  are  of  great  practical 
use. 

Skoda»  whose  practical  observations  are  always  worthy  of  confidence, 
describes,  after  Ogier  Ward,  the  venous  murmur  of  the  jugular  veins; 
and,  distinguishing  the  coincident  systolic  murmur  of  the  carotid, 
remarks  that  for  many  years  he  has  considered  the  venous  hum  not  to 
be  a  sign  of  poverty  of  blood,  as  he  has  found  it  in  healthy  young  indi- 
viduals. This  important  remark  has  been  fully  confirmed,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary frequency  of  venous  hum  in  young  persons,  not  only  fully  proved, 
but  its  frequency  in  adults  demonstrated.  Wintrich*  has  given  the 
following  summary  of  ten  years'  investigation  of  this  point.  The  per 
centage  of  venous  murmurs  in  healthy  persons  of  both  sexes  is  as  follows ; 

Age.  Malcfl.  Females. 

Ito    5  97  98 

6  to  10  94  95 

10  to  15  89  95 

15  to  20  86  88 

20  to  25 82  88 

25  to  30  80  86 

30  to  40  80  86 

40  to  50  77  78 

60to60  n  75 

60  to  70  68  71 

70  to  80  40  39 

These  obseivations,  if  confirmed,  prove  that  venous  murmurs  in  health 
are  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception,  in  all  periods  of  life  till  advanced  age; 
although  there  is  a  gradual  diminution  from  birth  to  death. 

Dr.  Davies  has  paid  particular  attention  to  this  subject,  and  his 
researches  confirm  in  some  measure  the  above  observation.  In  802  healthy 
children  (417  males,  385  females),  he  found  the  murmur  present  in  both 
jugulars,  or  in  1  in  386  males  and  364  females ;  there  were  traces  of  it  in 
11  males  and  14  females;  and  it  was  entirely  absent  only  in  20  males 
and  17  female8.t  Dr.  Davies  found  the  murmur  in  a  number  of  adults, 
and  thus  sums  up  bis  opinions  on  the  subject. 

**  1.  The  venous  martnur  docs  not  necessarily  depend  upon  any  abnormal  con- 
dition of  the  blood,  nor  upon  any  deviation  from  the  health  of  the  individual  in  whom 
it  may  he  found,  for  we  have  observed  it  to  be  present  in  a  large  proportion  of 
persons  imder  the  age  of  twenty -five  years,  and  to  exist  occasionally  in  the  f^d,  ail  in 
the  most  perfect  health.    It  is  not,  therefore,  an  anemic  or  chlorotic  murmur, 

•  6aechen*a  deutsche  Kliniki  1860,  No.  xv.  \  isj^  l60;  and  CamUitt*a  Jabrrtbericht,  Bericht 
Ton  Valentin,  for  1850,  p.  84. 

t  TheM  flpxree  miJce  Uie  nambcr  of  females  395,  an  Immaterial  error,  which,  howerer,  we 
cwiDOt  oorrect* 
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bH  hough  uniformlj  present  in  those  conditions  of  the  system  which  are  marked  hy 
an  impoverished  condition  of  the  blood,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  observed  in  a 
multitude  of  instances  to  co-exist  with  the  ruddiest  complexion,  and  Uie  most 
perfect  health. 

"  2.  The  venous  murmur  is  not  entirely  the  result  of  pressure,  althougli  some 
portion  of  the  sound  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  that  cause.  The  existence  ci  a 
sternal  venous  murmur,  at  a  spot  upon  which  no  pressure  can  be  exerted  by  the  ste- 
thoscope,* is  a  sufficient  proof  that  sound  can  originate  in  the  venae  innondnats, 
indepeudent  of  any  compressing  cause;  and  if  in  these  veins,  why  not  in  the 
jugulars  also?  If,' then,  these  murmurs  can  neither  be  attributed  to  the  transit 
of  thin  and  impoverished  blood  through  the  veins,  nor  to  the  effects  of  external 
compression  upon  the  parietes  of  these  vessels,  in  what  mode  are  we  to  explain 
their  ori^^  ?  I  believe  veiy  easily.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rapidity  of 
the  blood  in  the  large  veins  is  usually  suffident  to  establish  a  friction  capahie  of 
causing  a  sound,  which  is  more  or  less  audible  acoordinff  to  the  readiness  with 
which  the  parietes  of  the  veins  take  up  the  vibrations,  and  the  facility  with  which 
the  latter  are  conducted  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  body."  (p.  283.) 

These  observations  support  strongly,  we  believe,  the  opinions  of 
Kiwisch,  that  the  various  murmurs  arise  alone  from  vibratious  of  the  walls. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood,  that  although  Tenous  murmurs  are 
thus  frequent,  the  antemic  and  chlorotic  condition  is  that  in  which  they 
are  most  intense  and  general.  The  term  ansemic  murmur  is  a  truth, 
although  a  similar  though  less  intense  murmur  may  be  present  in  a  healthy 
person. 

Our  remarks  have  run  to  such  a  length,  that  we  must  omit  all  considera- 
tion, for  the  present,  of  Rapp's  able  paper.  The  subject  is  important  enough 
to  demand  an  article  to  itself,  and  we  hope  shortly  to  consider  it  fully. 

A  former  edition  of  the  work  of  Bartn  and  Roger  lias  already  appeared 
in  an  English  dress;  and  if  it  had  not,  we  should  hardly  think  it  necessary 
to  do  more  than  notice  the  issue  of  a  third  edition.  The  work  is  a  very 
good  one,  but  partial  and  too  national;  and  the  ignorance  of  Skoda^s 
o[>inion8,  and  of  the  German  press  generally,  has  been  with  justice  com- 
mented upon  by  the  neglected  parties. 

Weber's  little  book  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  circulating  system,  and  is  a 
highly  practical  and  useful  publication. 

The  appearance  of  so  many  superior  works  on  Auscultation  most  be  held 
to  be  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  cultivation  of  this  important  brandi  of 
diagnosis.  The  subject  is,  however,  still  capable  of  indefinite  develop- 
ment; and  we  trust  that  English  observers  will  henceforth,  as  heretofore, 
be  conspicuous  and  honoured  labourers  in  this  field.  England  has  pro- 
duced some  of  the  best  auscultators;  and  the  works  lately  published  by 
Walshe  and  Davies  prove  that  she  can  sustain  the  reputation  guned  for 
her  by  Forbes,  Williams,  Stokes,  Clark,  and  Latham. 

It  is  necessary  to  recognise,  that  while  facts  can  never  alter,  their 
relations  to  each  other  and  their  interpretation  continually  change  witii 
the  progress  of  inquiry;  and  although  it  is  but  right  to  pay  every  respect 
to  the  dicta  of  former  observers,  it  is  equally  our  duty  to  remember  that 
every  subject  will  bear  re  investigation,  and  that  all  statements,  from 
whatever  source  they  emanate,  cannot  be  too  often  tested  and  proved  by 
repeated  researches,  even  in  directions  that  have  been  supposed  to  be 
fully  explored. 

*  Dr.  DaTiea  might  have  alladcd  alfo  to  the  mormar  in  the  superior  longltudltial  sintM. 
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Art.  XII. 

Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  Published  by  the  Royal  Medical  and 
Chinirgical  Society  of  London.  Vol.  XXXIV.— Zorw^tw,  1851.  8vo, 
pp.  361.     With  Two  Plates. 

In  resuming  our  critical  analysis  of  the  contents  of  this  volurae,  we  think 
it  right  to  observe,  that  there  is  now  no  ground  for  the  strictures  which 
we  felt  it  our  duty  to  make  on  the  typographical  imperfections  of  the  pre- 
Tious  issue.  On  the  contrary,  the  Society  has  evidently  benefited  by 
the  change  in  its  editorial  hands ;  and  the  present  volume,  in  place  of  being 
discreditable  to  those  who  prepared  it  for  the  press,  is  remarkable  for  its 
accuracy  and  freedom  from  blemishes. 

The  papers  themselves  are  of  an  average  degree  of  merit;  some  of  them 
are  little  else  than  narratives  of  cases,  which  a  little  additional  trouble  and 
research  bestowed  upon  an  examination  into  the  histories  of  similar  cases, 
would  have  rendered  mnch  more  valuable;  and  there  are  one  or  two  com- 
munications to  which  we  can  refer,  as  examples  of  the  mode  in  which  a 
narrative  of  an  individual  case  may  thus  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  most 
important  memoir. 

Having  fully  discussed,  in  our  last  number,  the  first  two  papers  in  this 
volume,  which  relate  to  the  question  of  ovarian  section,  we  pass  them  by 
on  the  present  occasion,  and  proceed  at  once  to — 

III.  A  Case  of  Softening  of  the  Spinal  Marrow^  in  a  Boy  affected  with 
Chorea,  By  Eobert  Naime,  M,D.,  Physician  to  St.  George's 
Hospital,  dbc. 

This  case  presents  many  points  of  interest.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  ^*  an 
additional  instance  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  chorea  in  rheumatism  or 
in  those  of  rheumatic  diathesis,  to  which  attention  has  been  of  late  years 
d.rected."  But  its  chief  value  lies  in  the  fact,  that  softening  of  the  spinal 
cord  was  discovered  after  death,  without  having  been  indicated  during  life 
by  any  other  symptoms  than  those  which  were  thought  referable  to  the 
choreic  state.  The  patient,  a  lad  of  seventeen,  when  first  seen  by  Dr. 
Nairne,  was  obviously  suffering  from  an  attack  of  chorea,  which  had  com- 
menced about  five  weeks  previously ;  and  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the 
joints  of  the  lower  extremities  was  also  present,  from  which  he  had  suf- 
fered at  times  since  the  age  of  twelve.  Up  to  five  days  previously,  how- 
ever, he  had  been  able  to  walk ;  and  it  did  not  appear  that  his  subsequent 
loss  of  power  was  due  to  anything  else  than  an  increase  of  the  chorea  and 
rheumatism.  He  was  treated  for  rheumatism,  but  grew  rapidly  worse; 
delirium  soon  came  on,  and  the  convulsive  movements  became  more 
violent ;  and  he  died  in  a  state  of  ooma  withiu  a  week  after  admission.  On 
post-mortem  examination  of  the  spinal  canal,  it  was  found  that ''  a  portion 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  an  inch  at  least  in  length,  and  situated  opposite  the 
third  and  fourth  dorsal  vertebrae,  was  white,  and  so  soft  that  the  slightest 
pressure  of  the  finger  broke  it  up.  It  was  almost  in  a  fluid  state.  The 
whole  thickness  of  this  portion  was  in  this  state.  (In  the  central  part  of 
this  softened  portion,  we  are  told  in  a  note,  there  was  fluid,  and  the 
remainder  was  thoroughly  disorganized.)     In  consistence^  firmness^  and 
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colour,  all  tbe  rest  of  tbe  cord  was  strongty  in  comtnut  with  this  part** 
There  was  a  congested  state  of  the  cerebral  and  spnal  vessels,  but  no 
other  morbid  appearance  about  the  nervous  centres.  The  heart  presented 
evidence  of  previous  attacks  of  rheumatic  inflammation. 

We  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Naime  in  regarding  the  softening  of  Ae  ^inal 
cord  as  an  accidental  complication,  and  as  having  no  causative  relation  to 
the  choreic  state.  But  the  case  is  not  the  less  important,  as  adding  another 
to  those  already  on  reccMrd^  in  which  there  have  been  manifestations,  not 
merely  of  automatic  power  in  the  lower  pait  of  the  cord,  but  of  the  oon-> 
tinusDoe  of  connexion  of  the  parts  supplied  by  it  with  the  encephalic 
centres,  notwithstanding  a  most  evident  disintegration  of  its  sahstanoe. 
In  this  esse,  we  are  without  adequate  evid^ice  of  the  degree  of  lesion  of 
voluntary  motion  which  had  taken  place  in  the  legs  before  death;  and  we 
know  no  more  of  the  state  of  their  sensibility,  than  that  the  patient  felt 
pain  in  them.  They  continued,  however,  to  be  subject  to  the  involuntarr 
movements  characteristic  of  chorea ;  an<l  these  were  increased  in  violence, 
even  more  in  the  lower  part  of  the  body  and  in  tbe  inferior  extremities, 
than  in  the  face  and  superior  extremities,  by  slight  emotional  •exoiterooit, 
such  as  that  caused  by  the  approach  of  any  one  to  the  patient's  bed,  or  by 
a  question  being  pirt  to  him.  Dr.  Naime  concludes  by  remarking  upon 
those  anomalies,  **  which  prove,"  he  says,  "  that  there  is  yet  much  for  us  to 
learn  respecting  the  functions  of  the  spinal  marrow."  No  doubt  there  is ; 
but  we  shall  not  learn  much  by  examinations  so  slightly  made  as  this  of 
Dr.  Nairne*s.  The  question  is,  what  amount  of  disintegration  is  compatible 
with  the  continuance  of  the  transmitting  power  of  tbe  cord;  and  instead  of 
a  careful  microscopic  analysis  of  the  diseased  part,  all  we  are  told  is,  that 
the  disorganization  was  such,  ''  that  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  put 
any  of  it  under  the  microscope.'^  We  are  consequently  left  quite  in  igno- 
rance of  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  cord,  and 
of  the  degree  of  preservation  of  any  of  its  elementary  structure;  and  the 
information  which  this  case  might  have  yielded  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
petent observer,  is  absolutely  nil. 

IV.  Case  lUustrcUimg  the  DificulUea  of  Diagrume  of  Morbid  Growths 
from  the  Upper  Jaw,  with  Bemarks.  By  Prescott  Hewett,  Aasis- 
tant  Surgeon  to  St.  George^s  Hospital. 

This  is  another  of  those  valuable  contributions  to  practical  surgen*, 
which  in  former  vohimes  have  reflected  so  mudh  credit  upon  Mr.  Uewett. 
The  case  is  also  important,  as  afibrding  another  example  of  death  occur- 
ring during  the  employment  of  chloroform.  It  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
dense Mr.  Hewett*s  narrative,  without  making  it  unintelligible ;  but  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  patient,  a  young  man  twenty^iive  years  of  age,  presented 
himself  at  St.  George's  Hospital  with  a  large  tunftour,  seemingly  of  tbe 
upper  jaw,  which  iilled  up  the  superior  maxillary  region,  and  encroached 
upon  the  orbit,  where  it  presented  itself  in  the  shape  of  small  flattened 
bodies  lying  beneath  the  oonjunctiva.  A  portion  of  it  was  also  detected  in 
the  left  nasal  fossa,  and  a  round  mass  projected  into  the  pharynx,  which 
could  be  distinctly  felt  by  the  finger  curved  round  the  posterior  border  of 
the  palate.  The  gums  and  all  the  r^on  of  the  mouth  w^e  free  from 
disease.    The  patient  stated  that»  six  years  previously,  what  appeared  to 
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be  a  polypus  was  extracted  from  the  nose,  after  which  the  cheek  began  to 
swell,  and  the  tumour  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  orbit,  without  causing 
pain. 

It  having  been  decided  to  remove  the  upper  jaw,  the  operation  was  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Hewett  in  the  usual  manner,  and  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform.  In  removing  the  superior  maxillary  and  the  malar  bones, 
however,  it  was  discovered  that  the  diseased  mass  was  lying  behind,  and  was 
unconnected  with  Uie  upper  jaw,  but  nevertheless  admitted,  in  great  part,  of 
removaL  Whilst  this  was  being  done,  the  patient  became  ^dut,  but  rallied 
on  being  placed  in  the  horizontal  position ;  again,  however,  the  pulse 
failed,  and  this  time  so  completely,  that  in  spite  of  stimulants  it  could  not 
be  restored.  An  openiug  was  quickly  made  into  the  larynx,  but  without 
avails  and  in  a  brief  period  the  patient  breathed  his  last. 

After  death  the  tumour  was  found  to  be  of  a  purely  fibroua  character, 
originating  in  the  roof  of  the  left  nostril,  and  especially  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  pterygoid  process,  whence  it  had  passed  backwards  into  the  sphenoidal 
sinuses,  and  into  the  spheno-maxiUary  and  temporal  fossso. 

"  The  trachea  and  the  bronchial  tabes,  even  to  their  minute  ratnifications,  con- 
tained a  qaantity  of  frothy  blood.  The  structure  of  the  lungs  was  crepitant 
throughout,  but  each  section  preseoted  numerous  small,  dark  spols  of  ecchjmosis, 
produced  by  some  of  the  air-cells  having  been  also  filled  with  blood ;  these  organs 
were  otherwise  free  from  dijsease.  The  heart  was  bealtJiy;  its  cavities  contamed 
some  small  black  clots,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  blood  was  thin  and  fluid, 
and  did  not  coagulate  on  exposure  to  air.  The  other  viscera  were  quite  healthy.'* 
(pp.  47,  48.) 

These  appearances  Mr.  Hewett  believes,  and  no  doubt  correctly,  were 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  blood  had  passed  backwards  through  the 
glottis,  when  its  irritability  was  suspended  by  the  action  of  the  chloroform^ 
and  he  inculcates  the  necessity  of  caution  in  using  this  agent  during 
operations  about  the  mouth.  In  aggravated  cases  of  haemoptysis,  when 
the  patient  has  been  suffocated  by  the  sudden  eruption  of  the  blood  into 
the  mouth,  it  is  common  to  And  the  trachea,  bronchial  tubes,  and  lung 
presenting  precisely  the  same  appearances  as  here  detailed,  arising  of  course 
from  the  driving  of  some  portion  of  the  fluid  downwards  by  the  inspiratory 
current  of  air. 

In  reference  to  the  disease  itself,  Mr.  Hewett  makes  the  following 
observations : 

"  That  a  polypus  of  the  nose,  of  a  purely  fibrous  character,  d^ould  take  the 
course  which  I  have  just  described,  is^  I  believe,  of  very  rare  occurrence ;  some 
cases  have,  however,  been  recorded,  which  show  that  these  growths  do  sometimes 
make  their  appearance  in  regions  where  one  would  little  expect  to  find  them. 
Such  was  the  case  in  a  patient  lately  operated  upon  in  St.  George's  Hospital  by 
Mr.  H.  Charles  Johnson,  where  a  imrous  tumour,  lying  in  the  orbit,  was  ulti- 
mately traced,  bv  its  pediiele,  into  the  nose,  thmugh  a  hc»e  in  the  inner  wall  of  the 
orbit ;  and  yet  tnere  was  nothing  about  this  patient  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
the  disease  had  oiiginated  in  the  nostril."  (p.  49.) 

To  this  paper  is  appended  a  short  communication  from  Dr.  Snow, 
written  with  the  object  of  proving  that  the  chloroform  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  patient's  d^h;  for  that  a^  no  tin^e  was  it  administered  beyond  the 
second  degree,  or  "  that  state  in  whidi  the  mental  i^nctions  are  oonfused, 
but  not  suspended."    We  cannot  at  all  agree  with  Dr.  Snow  in  his  condu- 
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sions;  and  think  he  would  hare  consulted  his  own  credit  more  by  Temaining 
silent,  if  he  could  not  bear  that  any  evil  results  should  have  followed  the 
administration  of  chloroform  in  his  hands. 

y.  Cases  of  Rupture  of  the  Liver  or  Spieen ;   with  Remarks,      Bj 
Athol  Johnson,  F.R.C.S.  kc 

The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  prove  that  there  is  a  possibility 
of  recovery  after  rupture  of  either  of  these  organs ;  for  in  some  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  cases  the  laceration  was  found  after  death  to  have  been  healed, 
without,  apparently,  any  amount  of  inflammation  having  been  set  up.  In 
one  instance,  where  the  patient  died  from  the  effects  of  a  totally  distinct 
injury  (fracture  of  the  spine),  it  was  discovered  that  the  liver  as  well  as  the 
kidney  had  been  lacerated,  and  that  union  had  taken  place  without 
apparent  inflammation.  The  practical  conclu^on  drawn  by  the  author 
from  these  premises,  is  in  favour  of  keeping  up  the  state  of  collapse  con- 
sequent on  the  injury,  by  abstaining  from  the  administration  of  stimulants, 
and  rigidly  enforcing  the  most  perfect  rest. 

As  the  paiu  in  those  cases  is  often  very  violent,  morphia  or  some  other 
opiate  is  recommended. 

YL  Account  of  a  Casein  tohich  the  Coisarean  Section  was  Performed; 
with  Remarks  on  the  Peculia/r  Sowrees  of  Danger  attendant  on  the 
Op&ratum.  By  Charles  West,  M.D.,  Physician-Accoucheur  to 
St.  Bartholomew*8  Hospital. 

This  elaborate  essay  hardly  admits  of  condensation;  every  word  is  of 
value  ;  every  precept,  suggestion,  or  caution  which  it  contains  noerits  pre- 
servation, and  will  no  doubt  meet  with  careful  study  from  all  who  seek 
instruction  on  the  important  subject  of  which  it  treats^  or  who  d^ght  in 
logical  acuteness  and  painstaking  research.  Our  account  of  it  must 
necessarily  be  imperfect,  yet  such  as  it  is,  it  may  serve  to  stimulate  our 
readers'  curiosity,  if  it  fail  to  gratify  their  thirst  for  information. 

Elizabeth  Williams,  at  the  age  of  15,  began  to  sufiisr  from  pain  in  the 
back  and  pelvis,  almost  constant  in  its  character,  yet  aggravs^  at  each 
menstrual  period.  When  25  years  old,  she  married,  bat  did  not  became 
pregnant  until  fifteen  months  afterwards.  From  this  date,  until  the  ter- 
mination of  her  pregnancy,  the  pains  which  formerly  distressed  her  became 
worse,  and  she  experienced  so  much  difficulty  in  walking,  that  for  some 
weeks  before  her  confinement  she  scarcely  moved  about  at  all,  but  remained 
tlie  whole  day  lying  on  the  sofa.  There  was  nothing  in  her  ^pearance  to 
induce  the  belief  that  she  was  the  subject  of  pelvio  deformity;  and  Mr. 
Wren,  her  medical  attendant,  did  not  discover  her  condition  until  the  7th 
of  May,  1850,  when  labour  had  set  in.  In  two  hours  ftom  the  commence- 
ment of  the  pains,  Dr.  West  saw  her,  and  took  charge  of  the  case  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Wren. 

Examination  showed  that — 

"  The  spine  was  perfectly  straight,  but  the  sacrum  was  bent  into  an  almost  semi- 
circular form,  with  a  jpeat  convexity  projecting  backwards;  the  pubic  arch  was  a 
little  wider  than  wouQ  suffice  to  allow  of  laying  one  finger  between  the  rami  of 
the  pubes;  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia  did  not  seem  to  be  much  above  an  inch 
apart  and' the  rami  of  the  pubes  ran  out  into  a  sort  of  beak;  the  bones  being 
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bent  at  the  junction  of  the  pubis  and  ischium,  and  being  at  this  point  not  more 
than  au  inch  apart. 

"  The  OS  uteri  could  be  reached  with  diflBcultj;  it  was  open  to  about  the  size  of 
half-a-crown ;  its  lips. were  still  thick,  but  soft."  (p.  63.) 

Under  all  the  circumstances  it  was  determined  hj  her  attendants,  in 
consultation  with  Dr.  Ramsbotham  and  Dr.  Murphy,  that  the  case  was  one 
calling  for  the  performance  of  the  Csesarean  section ;  and  accordingly  Mr. 
Skey  undertook  the  operation.  For  the  reasons  which  appeared  to  justify 
tbis  proceeding,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  West's  paper,  where  they  are 
stated  atlength;  nor  can  we  afford  space  for  the  account  of  the  operation  itself. 

There  was  much  hsemorrbage  as  soon  as  the  placenta  was  removed; 
but  after  a  time  the  uterus  contracted  under  moderate  pressure  with  the 
bandy  and  the  bleeding  ceased.  After  the  closure  of  the  wound,  a  good 
deal  of  inconvenience  was  experienced  from  attempts  at  vomiting,  induced 
(it  seems  not  improbable)  by  the  chloroform  which  the  patient  had  insisted 
upon  inhaling;  and  the  stomach  continued  so  irritable,  that  the  necessity 
arose  of  supplying  her  with  nourishment  and  medicine  by  means  of 
enemata.  For  the  first  twenty- four  hours  she  dozed  at  inter^'als,  but  con- 
tinued in  a  state  of  great  depression,  from  which  she  can  hardly  be  said  at 
any  time  to  have  rallied.  The  vomiting  was  very  troublesome,  and  pre- 
vented her  from  taking  more  than  a  teaspoonful  or  two  of  any  nourishment 
at  a  time;  and  she  continued  much  in  the  same  state  until  the  12th  of 
May,  when  she  died,  108^  hours  after  the  operation.  During  the  whole 
period,  with  the  exception  of  an  interval  of  a  few  hours,  opium  was  adminis- 
tered by  the  mouth  and  rectum. 

The  abdominal  cavity  and  the  pelvis  were  examined  33 -J  hours  after 
death.  The  external  wound,  which  was  six  inches  long,  bad  united  for  two 
inches  only  ;  and  there  was  a  condition  of  sub-acute  peritonitis,  but  no 
effusion  of  fluid  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  rest  of  the  post-mortem 
appearances  shall  be  given  in  Dr.  West's  own  language  : 

"  The  bladder  was  empty  and  flattened,  and  appeared  to  have  adapted  itself  to 
the  altered  shape  and  relations  of  the  parts,  being  almost  completely  out  of  the 
pelvis.     It  was  quite  pale  and  healthy. 

"  The  uterus  was  nioderately  contracted,  but  not  the  slightest  effort  had  been 
made  to  close  the  wound,  the  evtemal  edges  of  which  were  retracted,  and  lay  at 
least  an  inch  apart,  while  the  internal  edges  were  hut  just  in  apposition. 

"  At  the  wound,  the  substance  of  the  uterus  looked  swollen  and  inBltrated,  the 
waU  there  measuring  1*2  inch  in  thickness,  while  at  the  fundus  of  the  organ  it 
was  only  '7  thick.  The  length  of  the  external  uterine  wound  was  3*65  inches ;  of 
the  inner  2*5.  The  edges  of  the  wouud  were  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  a  dirty 
brownish  matter,  in  all  probability  altered  blood ;  beneath  which  they  were  of  a 
pale,  dirty  straw-colour.  Elsewhere  the  substance  of  the  organ  was  pale  and 
bloodless,  looking  as  white  as  veai;  presenting  no  sign  of  inflammation^  no  thick- 
ening of  its  veins,  neither  ooagtda  nor  blood  in  their  channels. 

"  The  placenta  had  been  attached  posteriorly  near  the  fundus  of  the  uterus, 
but  rather  to  its  left  side.  The  surface  to  wnich  it  had  been  attached  looked 
quite  healthy,  as  did  the  whole  interior  of  the  uterus,  and  also  the  vagina,  in 
neither  of  which  was  there  any  blood  nor  any  sort  of  morbid  secretion. 

"  The  pelvis  was  a  very  well-marked  specimen  of  the  deformity  produced  by 
moUities  ossium. 

"  The  lumbar  vertebrse  had  been  driven  down  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  so  that,  as 
the  body  lay  upon  its  back,  a  line  drawn  from  the  symphysis  pubis  directly  back- 
wards, touchea  the  upper  part  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra. 
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"  The  length  of  sach  a  line  was  4'2  indies. 

"  Transverse  diaDieter  of  the  brim  4'        „ 

"  The  rami  of  tlie  pubea  were  proiected  forwards  into  a  beak,  the  width  of 
which  was  *75  of  an  inch,  while  its  length,  meauued  from  the  inner  avfaee  of 
the  symphysis,  was  1*2  inch ;  by  which  the  antero-postaior  diam^er  was  reduced 
to  3  inches. 

"  The  bodies  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebne  were  much  flattened*  so 
that  from  the  upper  part  of  the  fourth  to  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum  they 
measured  only  1*5  ineh. 

"  The  sacrum  was  so  greatly  curred,  that  from  about  its  third  reitebra  it  ran 
horizontally  forwards.  The  depih  of  the  bone  to  the  point  where  it  bait  for- 
wards,  was  rather  less  than  one  inch  and  a  half;  while  from  the  point  of  the  ooecjx 
along  the  horizontal  part  of  the  sacrum  it  was  S'75. 

"  Distance  between  the  two  anterior  superior  spines  of  ilia     ...    8  indes. 

„  „  tuberosities  of  ischia I'd    n 

„  M  point  of  coccyx,  and  summit  of  the  pubic  arch  2*8    „ 

„  „  rami  of  the  pubes  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  beak  105  „ 

Width  at  the  upper  part  of  the  pubic  arch '6    „ 

(pp.  72.  73.) 

Deeply  interesting  as  is  this  narrative,  we  regard  the  aathor*a  reflections 
appended  to  it  as  of  even  greater  moment.  He  has  constructed  a  table 
exhibiting  the  cause  of  death  in  147  fatal  cases  of  the  Csesarean  section,  in 
which  the  account  can  be  relied  upon.  This  we  are  only  preyented  bj 
want  of  space  from  transferring  to  our  pages. 

He  states  the  dangers  peculiar  to  the  Cesarean  section  to  be  as 
follow : 


'*  1.  The  danger  arising  from  httmorrhaee»  which  proceeds  from  a  source  dif- 
ferent from  that  whence  oleeding  takes  place  in  any  other  operation,  and  whkli 
is  not  capable  of  being  arrested  by  the  same  means  as  suppress  it  under  ordi- 
nary circamstances. 

"  2.  That  dependent  on  the  shock  inflicted  on  the  nerrous  system,  as  wdl  by 
the  violent  interference  with  the  most  important  process  that  ever  goes  on  in  the 
orsanism  within  ihe  same  limited  time,  as  by  the  injury  to  a  part  so  important 
and  so  richly  suppli^  with  nerves  as  the  uterus  of  a  parturient  woman. 

"  3.  The  hazard  inseparable  from  extensive  injury  to  the  peritoneum,  when  nn- 
blunted  in  its  svmpathies  and  unaltered  in  its  texture,  as  in  oases  of  ovarian  or 
other  tumours,  for  the  removal  of  which  a  similar  exposure  of  the  abdomual 
cavity  is  sometimes  practised. 

"  I.  That  which  results  from  the  infliction  of  a  wound  on  the  uterus,  at  a  time 
when,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  the  processes  which  nature  is  prepared  to 
carry  on  in  it,  consist  in  the  disintegration  and  removal  of  its  tissue ;  tne  Tery 
opposite,  indeed,  to  those  essential  for  the  repair  of  injury."  (pp.  74,  75.) 

In  respect  to  the  first  of  these  dangers — viz.,  that  arising  from  haanorrhage, 
it  does  not  seem  easy  to  determine  why  profuse  bleeding  has  occurred  in 
some  instances  and  not  in  others.  In  7  out  of  the  41  cases  in  which 
bleeding  occurred,  a  wound  of  the  placenta  during  the  operation  gare  rise 
to  it.  Careful  preliminary  auscultation  may  probably  avert  such  an 
accident  in  future.  In  20  instances  the  bleeding  arose  at  the  time  of  the 
operation,  and  proceeded  either  from  the  edges  of  the  wound,  or  from 
the  seat  of  the  separated  placenta ;  and  in  the  remaining  14  cases 
the  haemorrhage  was  secondaiy,  having  followed  the  closure  of  the  wound. 
The  great  safeguard  against  bleeding — namely,  the  contraction  of  the 
uterus,  must  here  be  much  diminished  by  the  injury  done  to  the  organ  in 
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the  operation.  The  influence  of  chlorofonn  in  further  diminishing  this 
contraction  b  a  problematical  point;  though  there  is  little  doubt  that 
anaesthetic  agents  do  retard  uterine  action.  Dr.  West  also  affirms  that  the 
risk  of  haemorrhage  is  diminished  by  not  operating  until  the  liquor  amnii 
has  escaped. 

The  danger  arising  from  shock  is  of  very  serious  nature.  In  33  out  of 
the  147  fatal  cases,  this  seems  to  have  been  the  sole  cause  of  death ;  in  11 
more,  it  combined  with  inflammation,  and  in  9  others  with  loss  of  blood, 
to  bring  about  the  fatal  result.  Opium  is  probably  the  sheet-anchor  in 
these  cases. 

The  hazard  of  peritoniiis  is  yery  great.  In  37  per  cent,  of  the  cases, 
acute  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  and  uterus  was  manifested  during 
life  and  verified  after  death;  and  in  29  other  cases,  this  inflammation  was  only 
modified  in  its  intensity,  not  in  its  fatality,  by  the  previous  haemorrhage.  In 
85  cases  out  of  147,  therefore,  or  in  57  per  cent.,  inflammation  destroyed 
the  patients.  On  this  subject  Dr.  West  truly  exclaims,  "  How  narrow 
must  be  the  limits,  which,  in  a  patient  who  has  undergone  the  Caesarean 
section,  separate  the  healthy  action  essential  to  repair,  &om  the  morbid 
action  that  tends  to  destruction  I"  (p.  78.^ 

The  last  source  of  danger  enumerated  oy  Dr.  West  is  the  special  one 
caused  by  the  wound  inflicted  on  the  uterus,  at  a  time  when  its  tissue  is 
in  a  state  of  degradation  and  disintegration,  and  consequently  in  the 
most  unfavourable  condition  possible  for  the  repair  of  an  injury.  This 
source  of  peril  has  not  received  the  share  of  attention  which  its  importance 
deserves.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  fatal  cases,  no  attempt  is  made  to 
repair  the  injury;  the  wound  remains  widely  open,  or  very  imperfectly 
closed;  and  in  two  instances  only  is  it  stated  that  the  edges  presented  a 
granulating  surface  when  the  body  was  examined.  In  other  cases,  the 
cicatrix  is  so  weak  and  imperfect  as  to  give  way  during  a  subsequent 
pregnancy;  or  there  may,  in  fjEust,  be  no  closure  of  the  uterine  wound  at  all, 
but  merely  a  covering  of  it  over  by  peritoneum,  while  its  edges  have  become 
adherent  to  the  abdominal  wall.     •  : 

Dr.  West  calls  attention  to  the  rapid  diminution  in  the  size  and  weight 
of  the  uteros  after  labour,  as  evidence  of  the  activity  with  which  this 
process  of  disintegration  goes  on;  and  remarks,  that  it  is  not  a  process  of 
simple  absorption,  but  of  positive  degradation  of  tissue,  as  is  proved  by  the 
abundant  presence  of  fat-globules  in  the  lochial  discharge,  and  by  the 
condition  of  the  tissue  itself,  as  observed  by  Yirchow,  Kiilliker,  and  Kilian« 
This  consideration  makes  the  favourable  termination  of  Dr.  Oldham's  case 
(see  p.  438  of  our  present  number),  in  which  the  operation  was  performed 
on  a  patient  suffering  from  extensive  cancerous  disease  of  the  oervii(,  the 
more  remarkable. 

YIL  A  Cam  ^  GcBaareaf/^  SeeUon,    By  Dr.  Oldham,  Obdtetric  Fhysi- 
cian  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at  Cruy's  Hospital. 

The  subject  of  the  operation  in  this  instance  was  a  dwarf,  23  years  old, 
who  applied  to  Dr.  Oldham  when  seven  months'  pregnant  The  principal 
pelvic  deformity  was  the  projection  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum, 
which  was  so  great  as  to  shorten  the  conjugate  diameter  to  about  two 
inches ;  but  the  pelvic  cavity  and  outlet  were  comparatively  roomy.     A  few 
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days  after  seeing  the  patient,  Dr.  Oldham  determined  to  indnoe  premature 
hihour,  which  was  done  by  pnncturing  the  membranes.  The  child  wis 
alive,  and  continued  living  for  two  days,  but  so  little  progress  was  made  in 
the  labour,  that  the  child  having  by  this  time  ceased  to  exist,  on  the  fooith 
day  Dr.  Oldham  proceeded  to  perforate  the  head  and  deliver  it  pieoemeiL 
In  this  he  fiedled ;  and  therefore  determined,  in  consultation  with  Dr. 
Lever,  that  the  Coesarean  section  was  called  for.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Poland,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  Guy*s  Hospital,  and  proved 
fatal  by  peritonitis  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day. 

For  the  reasons  which  rendered  this  proceeding  justifiable,  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Oldham's  paper,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
dense them  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

VIII.  Case  of  ExUndvt  Necrosis  of  the  Banes  of  the  Cranium^  and 
Removal  of  large  portions  (hereof.  By  John  Dnimmond, 
F.R.M.C.S.,  Deputy  Inspector  of  Hospitals,  &c. 

This  is  probably  the  nearest  approadi  to  a  complete  destrucdon  of  the 
bony  envelope  of  the  brain  ever  recorded.  A  sailor,  serving  on  board  ship 
at  Sierra  Leone,  received  a  severe  oontused  wound  of  the  scalp  covering 
the  left  side  of  the  occipital  bone. 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  1845,  whilst  in  the  Naval  Hospital  at 
Plymouth,  he  had  an  attack  of  erysipelatous  inflammation,  involving  the 
whole  of  the  head  and  face,  leaving  numerous  purulent  deposits  under 
various  parts  of  the  scalp.  During  the  next  six  years,  by  a  co-existent 
process  of  caries  and  necroma,  the  following  portions  of  skull  had  perished : 
about  five  square  inches  of  the  right  side  of  the  frontal,  parietal,  and 
squamous  part  of  the  temporal  bones;  and  the  whole  of  Uie  ocdpital,  to 
within  a  short  space  of  the  foramen  magnum,  save  a  portion  of  the  centre, 
of  about  two  inches  square,  which  was  in  process  of  being  thrown  ofL  At 
the  time  the  description  was  drawn  up,  a  large  portion  of  the  left  side  of 
the  frontal,  pafietal,  and  temporal  bones,  remained  firm,  but  in  a  diseased 
state,  as  was  evident  from  numerous  openings  discharging  pus  of  a  foetid 
nature,  through  which  the  bones  could  be  felt  in  a  state  of  caries.  A 
portion  of  the  posterior  part  of  each  parietal  bone  existed,  as  a  slender  arch 
over  the  vertex. 

The  spaces  left  by  the  destruction  of  these  large  portions  of  bone  had 
been  covered  by  a  delicate  and  highly  vascular  int^^ment;  but  in  no  sitas- 
tion  was  there  the  slightest  tendency  to  ossific  reproduction.  The  patient 
is  stated  to  be  "  in  robust  health,  suffering  but  little  inconvenience  from  the 
extent  of  the  disease  ;'*  but  a  doubt  is  expressed  whether  he  can  possibly 
resist  the  effects  of  complete  destruction  of  the  skull,  which  is  likely  to 
take  place,  sooner  or  later,  if  his  life  should  be  prolonged. 

IX.  An  Aceownt  of  a  Case  ofFra/ctwre  amd  Distortion  of  the  Pelvis,  /jfc 
By  C.  H.  Moore,  Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

Mr.  Moore's  paper  is  principally  remarkable  for  the  care  and  accuracy 
with  which  he  has  described  the  distortions  accidentally  discovered  to  exist 
in  the  pelvis  of  a  man,  who  died  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  without  its 
being  known  that  he  was  deformed.  Two  excellent  woodcuts  by  Bagg 
accompany  the  paper;  which,  not  being  one  of  which  an  analysis  would 
possess  much  interest,  we  must  pass  with  this  brief  notice  of  it 
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X.  ExperimenU  on  Chylous  or  Chyh-Seroua  Urine,  Bj  John  Mayer, 
A^stant  Surgeon  to  the  Second  Native  Veteran  Battalion.  With 
a  Hiatory  of  ike  FaUent.  By  G.  Fearse,  M.D.,  Qarrison  Surgeon 
of  Bangalore. 

We  are  glad  to  reoeire  from  India  bo  interesting  a  contribution  to  our 

knowledge  of  a  rare  affection,  to  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  attention 

was  particularly  directed  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones  in  the  preceding  volume  of 

the  Society's  Transactions.     The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  young  married 

woman,  an   Indo-Briton,  aged  twenty-two  years,  the  mother  of  three 

healthj  children,  the  youngest  of  whom,  a  particularly  strong  and  healthy 

infant  of  ten  months  old,  she  was  continuing  to  nurse  at  the  time  when 

she  came  under  Dr.  Pearse's  care,  though  the  supply  of  milk  had  latterly 

been   scanty.     Though  tall  and  thin,  her  appearance  was  healthy;  and, 

according  to  her  own  account,  her  general  health  was  very  good.     When 

nnrsing  her  two  elder  children,  which  she  had  continued  to  do  until  they 

were  fourteen  or  fifteen  months  old,  she  observed  for  some  time  previous  to 

weaning  them,  that  her  urine  had  become  white  like  milk,  which  peculiar 

appearance  it  lost  soon  after  she  discontinued  nursing.     During  her  third 

lactation,  the  urine  assumed  the  white  appearance  when  her  infant  was 

only  five  months  old ;  and  the  medical  officer  under  whose  care  she  then 

waa,  observing  that  she  was  suffering  from  general  debility,  put  her  upon  a 

course  of  tonics,  and  recommended  that  the  infant  should  be  at  once 

weaned.     This  recommendation,  however,  was  not  attended  to ;  and  she 

continued  to  nurse  for  five  months  longer,  when  she  was  first  seen  by  Dr. 

Pearse,  having  been  sent  to  Bangalore  (a  distance  of  sixty  miles)  for  change 

of  air.     The  urine  was  then  nearly  as  white  as  pure  milk,  and  coagulated 

on  cooling  into  a  thick  but  not  firm  jelly;  it  was  not  unusual  in  quantity. 

When  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  separated  into  a 

serum  having  a  firm  coagulum  in  the  centre.     The  further  examination  of 

the  fluid  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Mayer,  whose  results  we  shall  pre* 

sently  give.     The  patient  was  caused  to  wean  her  child  forthwith,  and 

placed  upon  a  course  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  quinine,  with  directions  to  be 

as  much  in  the  open  air  as  possible.     Two  or  three  weeks  subsequently, 

the  urine  was  again  examined ;  and  although  still  retaining  the  milky 

appearance,  it  had  more  the  aspect  of  healthy  urine,  and  did  not  coi^late 

spontaneously  until  after  it  had  stood  for  a  long  time  undisturbed.     The 

patient  did  not  admit  that  there  was  anything  the  matter  with  her,  save  as 

regarded  the  condition  of  her  urine ;  and  being  anxious  to  return  home, 

she  passed  from  Dr.  Fearse's  observation,  so  that  he  does  not  inform  us 

whether,  as  on  previous  occasions,  the  urine  returned  to  its  normal  con-- 

dition  after  the  suspension  of  lactation. 

Mr.  Mayer's  inquiries  were  particularly  directed  to  the  determination  of 
the  question,  whether  the  appearance  of  the  urine  was  due  to  an  admixture 
of  the  components  of  milk,  or  whether  it  was  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the 
passage  of  unassimilated  chyle  into  the  excretion.  He  found  that  on 
boiling  it  gave  a  copious  white  precipitate,  on  the  surface  of  which,  when 
separated  by  filtration,  a  fatty-looking  matter  was  observi^ble;  and  the 
filtrate,  when  treated  with  acetic  acid,  did  not  give  any  precipitate  even 
when  boiled.    Hence  he  concluded  that  albumen  was  presenii  with  fatty 
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matter ;  and  that  caseine  was  entirely  absent.  This  condosion  was  qoo- 
firmed  by  tbe  action  of  ether;  which,  when  agitated  with  the  urine,  rendered 
it  completely  clear  by  dissolving  the  fatty  matter,  and  caused  a  separadon 
of  the  albumen  as  a  tremulous  jelly-like  ooagulum,  leaving  the  urine  in  its 
natural  state.  The  evaporation  of  the  ether  caused  a  deposit  of  Citty 
matter  in  a  semi-crystalline  state  upon  the  sides  of  the  phial.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  artificial  mixture  of  cow*s  milk  and  urine,  made  to  resemble 
the  chylous  urine  in  appearance,  having  been  examined  by  similar  tests,  was 
not  cleared  by  ether,  underwent  no  coagulation  by  heat  (only  tbe  ordinary 
pellicle  of  caseine  being  formed),  but  gave  a  copious  precipitate  of  white 
curdy  matter  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acetic  add  to  the  fluid  when 
filtered  after  boiling.  Finding,  however,  that  the  behaviour  of  hmnan 
milk  with  reagents,  especially  with  acetic  acid,  was  a  point  not  distinctly 
determined  by  chemists,  Mr.  Mayer  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  upon 
the  subject ;  the  results  of  which  were,  that  out  of  sixteen  spedmens  of 
human  milk  from  as  many  different  females,  Ave  at  once  gave  a  predfMtate 
upon  being  treated  with  acetic  acid,  whilst  the  remaining  eleven  did  so 
only  after  being  boiled.  He  found,  however,  that  as  all  gave  a  precipitate 
after  boiling,  the  presence  of  human  caseine  might  be  effectually  determioed 
in  this  mode ;  an  admixture  of  one  drachm  of  milk  with  half  a  pint  of 
water,  or  of  one  grain  of  caseine  in  3646  grains  of  water,  being  thus 
detectable.  By  this  test,  Mr.  Mayer  showed  that  the  mixture  of  human 
milk  with  urine  is  as  easily  recognisable  as  that  of  cow's  milk ;  and  his 
conclusion  that  the  urine  in  question  contained  albumen  and  ordinary  fatty 
matters,  not  caseine  and  the  fatty  matter  of  milk,  was  thus  fully  oonfinned. 

XI.  Cases  lUustraling  soma  Difficulties  in  die  Diagnosis  of  PleuriUc 
JBjffusions.  By  T.  A.  Backer,  M.D.,  Physician  to  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  &c. 

The  practical  value  of  these  cases  obviously  depends  so  much  upon  the 
due  appredation  of  their  details,  that  we  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  give 
any  useful  summary  of  them  within  the  narrow  limits  to  which  we 
must  restrict  ourselves.  Their  leading  features,  however,  may  be  briefly 
noticed. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  a  labourer,  aged  26,  who  had  been  subject  to 
severe  dyspepsia  for  three  years,  and  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of  more 
than  ordinary  severity,  which  had  conmienced  about  two  months  previously 
to  his  admission.  The  right  lung  gave  forth  scarcely  any  respiratory 
sounds,  and  there  was  universal  dulness  on  percusdon  over  the  whole  of 
the  right  side.  The  left  dde,  on  the  other  hand,  was  very  resonant  in 
every  part,  including  the  cardiac  region;  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
left  lung,  the  natural  breath-sounds  were  replaced  by  rhonchus,  dbilus, 
and  large  crepitation.  The  ribs  on  the  right  side  were  almost  immovable; 
those  of  the  left  were  elevated  as  much  as  possible  at  each  inspica- 
tion.  It  was  difficult  to  obtain  an  exact  measurement  of  the  relative 
sizes  of  the  two  ddes  of  the  chest ;  but  no  discoverable  difference  existed. 
(Dr.  Barker  mentions  that  he  does  not  attach  much  importance  to  this 
dgn — as  negative  evidence,  we  presume;  having  had  a  patient  from  whose 
chest  160  ounces  of  serum  were  withdrawn  by  a  trocar,  and  yet  repeated 
measurements  by  three  persons  had  not  shown  any  enlargement  of  the 
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affected  side.)  The  patient  presented  all  the  indications  of  the  most 
argent  dyspnoea,  and  could  only  lie  on  the  right  side.  Dr.  Barker  sus- 
pected that  this  might  be  a  case  of  severe  bronchitis  of  the  left  lung, 
vith  extensiye  effusion  into  the  right  pleura,  the  usual  symptoms  of  effusion 
being  somewhat  modified  by  old  adhesions  ;  and  with  this  view  he  caused 
a  very  fine  trocar  to  be  introduced  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  which 
did  not,  however,  give  exit  to  any  fluid.  Four  days  after  the  operation, 
the  man  said  he  felt  more  comfortable,  and  was  sitting  up  before  the 
fire,  when  he  expired  rather  suddenly.  On  post-mortem  examination,  the 
following  remarkable  condition  of  the  thorax  was  discovered  : — the  whole 
of  the  left  lung  was  more  or  less  emphysematous,  and  greatly  enlarged, 
its  edge  completely  overlapping  the  heart;  the  heart  and  mediastinum  were 
pushed  over  to  the  right  side,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  central  part  of 
the  mediastinum  was  not  more  than  two  inches  from  the  right  ribs  ;  the 
right  lung  was  collapsed  to  less  than  one-fourth  of  its  natural  size,  forming 
a  thin  layer  adherent  to  the  thoradc  parietes,  and  was  pale  and  bloodless, 
containing  very  little  air ;  and  its  surface  was  everywhere  adherent  to  the 
costal  pleura  by  delicate  but  perfectly-formed  cellular  tissue.  The  liver, 
though  not  enlaiged  or  otherwise  diseased,  extended  so  high  into  the 
chest,  that  the  diaphragm  had  narrowly  escaped  being  wounded  by  the 
trocar,  although  the  instrument  had  been  carefdily  directed  upwards.  The 
following  is  Dr.  Barker's  interpretation  of  these  phenomena : 

"  That  there  had,  at  some  former  period,  been  pleurisy  with  effusion  on  the 
right  side;  that  the  flaid  had  subsequently  been  absorbed,  but  that  the  com- 
nressed  lung  had  not  again  expanded,  ana  had  become  adherent  to  the  ribs. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  these  changes  would  have  caused  great  and  evident 
contraction  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest ;  but  in  the  case  now  under  considera- 
tion, this  contraction  had  been  prevented,  partly  by  the  opposite  emphysematous 
lung  and  the  heart,  and  j>artly  by  the  Hver,  occupying  the  space  which  had  pre- 
viously been  filled  by  the  right  lung."  (p.  135.) 

This  case  obviously  presented  great  difficulties  in  diagnosis,  more  par- 
ticularly as  the  heart's  impulse  could  not  be  felt,  and  as  the  heart-sounds 
were  very  indistinct,  for  which  the  feebleness  of  its  action  and  the  inter- 
vention of  the  layer  of  lung  gave  a  sufficient  account.  The  knowledge 
of  the  possibility  of  such  a  condition,  however,  will  obviously  assist  its 
recognition,  should  a  similar  case  present  itself. 

In  the  second  case,  the  symptoms  chiefly  consisted  in  excruciating  pain 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  fixity  of  the 
left  ribs,  complete  paralysis  of  the  left  leg,  and  great  deficiency  of  power 
in  the  right.  Careful  examination  failed  to  detect  any  symptom  of  disease 
in  the  viscera  of  the  chest  and  abdomen ;  and  Dr.  Barker  naturally 
drew  the  conclusion  that  the  spinal  cord  was  diseased  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  dorsal  region,  which  seemed  to  be  further  indicated  by  the  pain  felt 
on  percussing  the  lower  dorsal  and  upper  lumbar  vertebrsa.  Little  change 
in  these  symptoms  took  place  until  a  few  days  before  the  patient's  death ; 
when  the  respiration  became  much  more  hurried,  and  there  were  indica* 
tions  of  slight  bronchitis  in  the  right  lung,  and  of  obstructed  respiration  at 
the  back  part  of  the  left,  where  also  there  was  dulness  on  percussion;  but. 
there  was  no  ssgophony,  nor  did  the  change  from  the  recumbent  to  the 
arect  position  occasion  any  alteration  in  the  sounds  heard^  either  on 
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percussion  or  auscultation,  in  the  anterior  parts  of  the  cheat.  No  other 
marked  changes  were  observed  during  the  patient's  life,  save  that  the 
respiration  suddenly  became  much  accelerated  about  two  hours  preyiously 
to  his  dissolution.  On  post-mortem  examination,  no  appearance  was 
found  which  at  all  accounted  for  the  long-continued  and  seyere  pain,  or 
for  the  paralysis;  the  only  morbid  change  in  the  nervous  centres  being  a 
white  opaque  thickening  of  the  arachnoid  covering  the  anterior  and  middle 
lobes  of  the  brain,  and  a  few  white  patches  on  the  arachnoid  of  the  spinal 
cord  in  the  cervicsJ  region.  The  condition  of  the  right  lung  and  pleura 
was  quite  healthy;  on  the  left  side,  however,  the  pleural  cavity  was  found 
to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  by  a  line  of  adhe^on  continued  from  the 
root  of  the  lung  to  the  side  of  the  chest,  and  then  along  its  floor ;  this 
adhesion  was  firm  in  some  parts,  though  evidently  recent;  in  other  parts 
it  was  very  slight  The  anterior  portion  of  the  pleura  was  perfectly 
healthy;  but  that  lining  the  posterior  pleuritic  cavity  was  coated  with  a 
thin  layer  of  loosely  adherent  granular  lymph,  and  the  cavity  itself  con- 
tained about  three  pints  of  dirty  serum,  mixed  with  granular  matter, 
offensively  fetid;  there  was  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  air.  The 
lung  itself  was  healthy,  save  at  one  spot  at  the  lower  and  posterior  part 
of  the  upper  lobe,  from  which  it  was  evident  that  a  gangrenous  slough  had 
recently  separated,  whereby  a  small  bronchial  tube  had  been  laid  open. 
We  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Barker  in  thinking  it  probable  that  this  com- 
munication had  only  been  formed  shortly  before  death ;  and  that  it  was 
through  this  that  air  had  entered  the  posterior  pleuritic  cavity.  As  all 
the  other  viscera  were  healthy  (with  Uie  exception  of  the  heart,  which 
exhibited  slight  indications  of  former  valvular  disease),  and  as  the  indica- 
tions of  pleuritis  did  not  present  themselves  until  after  the  abdominal  pain 
had  continued  for  many  weeks,  this  pain  seems  quite  inexplicable. 

Dr.  Barker  refers  to  other  eases  that  have  fallen  under  his  notice,  which 
presented  more  or  less  of  resemblance  to  this.      In  one  of  them  (pub- 
lished by  him  in  the  '  Medical  Gazette,'  Nov.  10,  1843),  the  formation  of  a 
gangrenous  perforation  in  the  lung  gave  rise,  within  three  days,  to  pleurisy 
with  extensive  effusion  and  pneumothorax,  without  any  other  previous 
signs  of  disease  than  slight  sibilus  and  rhonchus,  and  without  any  such 
general  disturbance  consequent  upon  the  occurrence,  as  usually  leads  to  the 
detection    of   it.     We   cannot,   therefore,   doubt  the  possibility  of   the 
occurrence  of  the  changes  in  the  chest  in  the  preceding  case,  during  a  very 
few  days  previously  to  death.     In  three  other  cases,  again.  Dr.  Barker  has 
met  with  the  peculiar  line  of  adhesion  between  the  pulmonary  and  costal 
pleune,  which  in  the  recumbent  position  would  be  nearly  horizontal;  and 
he  rightly  (as  we  think)  interprets  this  phenomenon  as  indicating  that  the 
eiSusion  was  not  in  the  first  place  limited  by  pre-existing  disease,  but  that 
the  eilused  fluid  having  gravitated  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  chest,  the 
adhesions  had  subsequently  taken  place  at  the  margin  of  its  surface.     Two 
other  cases  are  referred  to,  in  which  all  the  symptoms  of  pleuritic  effusion 
were  present,  excepting  the  absence  of  respiratory  sounds;  in    o&e  of 
them,  poBt-mortem  examination  revealed  the  adhesion  of  the  pulmonaxy 
and  costal  pleune  into  about  twenty  compartments,  most  of  them  com- 
municating freely  with  each  other ;  whilst  in  the  other,  the  existence  of 
such  a  subdivision  of  the  pleural  cavity  was  indicated  during  life  by  the 
fact  that  three  distinct  collections  of  pus  were  formed  and  drawn  offl 
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We  consider  that  Dr.  Barker  has  done  well  to  record  those  cases  ;  and 
only  wish  that  he  had  increased  the  value  of  his  contribution  hy  extending 
his  com|>arative  researches. 

XII.  Case  of  Popliteal  Aneurism  treated  hy  Compression ;  with  some 
Remarks  upon  Has  Method  of  treating  Aneurism,  and  a  List 
of  the  Cases  in  which  it  has  been  employed  in  Dublin,  By 
O'Bryen  Bellingham,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  <kc. 

This  is  a  most  yaluable  paper,  and  written  in  a  truly  modest  and 
praiseworthy  spirit,  such  as  will  no  doubt  advance  the  reputation  of  its 
author,  as  much  as  the  estimation  of  the  practice  which  it  enforces. 

Charles  Maher,  aged  42,  an  old  soldier,  having  been  recently  employed 
in  severe  labour,  complained  in  June,  1850,  of  pain  in  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  with  swelling  of  the  leg.  In  November  of  the  same  year  he  came 
under  Dr.  Bellingham's  care,  and  then  stated  that  he  had  felt  pulsation 
in  his  ham  for  three  weeks  previously.  On  examination,  an  aneurism 
of  the  size  of  an  orange  was  discovered,  filling  up  the  right  popliteal 
space.  It  measured  three  inches  from  above  downwards,  and  three 
and  a  half  inches  across,  stretching  the  hamnsitrings  and  integuments 
over  it.  The  pulsation  and  the  bruit  de  soufflet  were  very  distinct ;  pres- 
sure on  the  fl^ery  at  the  groin  stopped  the  pulsation,  and  caused  the 
tumour  to  collapse  in  a  certain  degree.  The  man^s  general  health  was 
good  ;  and  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  any  other 
vascular  disease. 

On  the  30th  November,  the  patient  took  a  purge,  and  commenced  the 
system  of  low  diet,  with  rigid  exclusion  of  all  but  a  very  moderate  share 
of  fluids.  The  diet  consisted  of  two  ounces  of  bread  and  two  ounces  of 
milk  for  breakfast;  the  same  for  supper  ;  and  the  addition  of  two  ounces 
of  meat  for  dinner.  On  the  3rd  of  December,  the  pube  was  smaller  and 
softer,  and  the  aneurism  had  diminished  half  an  inch  in  circumference. 
The  next  day,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  compression  was  com- 
menced by  means  of  two  instruments,  one  on  the  artery  as  it  crosses  the 
horizontal  ramus  of  the  pubis,  the  other  at  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh. 
At  first  the  patient  did  not  understand  the  object  of  the  pressure,  which 
was,  to  diminish  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  tumour,  without  entirely 
stopping  it,  but  never  to  permit  any  pulsation  in  it.  In  the  evening, 
however,  he  was  found  clearly  to  comprehend  the  matter,  and  was  therefore 
left  to  manage  the  instruments  himself  during  the  night,  with  the 
direction  to  alternate  the  points  of  pressure  whenever  pain  was  experienced, 
but  never  to  allow  any  impulse  in  the  aneurism.  The  next  morning, 
at  ten  o'clock,  on  unscrewing  the  instruments,  the  tumour  was  found  hard, 
solid,  and  circumscribed,  without  any  pulsation  in  it.  He  remained  in  bed, 
and  continued  moderate  pressure. 

On  the  10th  of  the  month,  it  is  reported  that  the  instruments  had  not 
been  applied  for  some  days;  but  the  aneurism  was  rapidly  diminishing 
in  size,  being  still  quite  firm  and  solid.  The  diet  was  now  improved ; 
and,  on  the  22nd,  he  sat  up  without  inconvenience.  On  the  28th  of 
the  next  month  (January,  1851)  the  patient  returned  home  cured  of  his 
disease. 

Such  an  account  as  this  of  the  cure  of  so  terrible  a  disease  as  aneurism, 
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without  danger  to  life,  and  even  without  pain,  will  sound  to  some  of  our 
elder  brethren  so  like  a  fable,  that  we  are  glad  to  find  a  stadstical  table 
appended  to  the  paper,  giving  the  particulars  of  36  cases  of  aneurism 
which  have  been  similarly  treated  in  Dublin  by  various  surgeons  since  the 
year  1843. 

Amongst  them  are  six  cases  of  femoral  and  twenty-six  of  popliteal 
aneurism ;  three  cases  of  brachial  and  one  of  radial  aneurism. 

Of  these,  five  of  the  femoral  aneurisms  were  cured  by  pressure — ^the 
sixth  was  a  diffused  aneurism  for  which  amputation  was  required;  and  Dr. 
Bellin^yham  says  that  the  ligature  would  equally  have  failed  here. 

Of  the  twenty-six  poplit^  aneurisms,  twenty-one  were  perfectly  cured; 
hut  one  of  these  died  suddenly  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  forty-eight 
hours  after  the  pulsation  had  ceased  in  the  aneurism.  Of  the  five  remain- 
ing uncured,  one  patient  returned  to  his  employment  before  the  pulsation 
had  ceased;  yet,  though  three  years  have  since  elapsed,  he  has  never  suffered 
any  inconvenience  from  it.  The  second  patient  suffered  ligatore  of  the 
artery  after  the  compression  was  discontinued;  and  recovered.  In  the  third 
case,  galvano-puncture  was  combined  with  the  pressure;  and  the  patient 
died  of  erysipelas.  In  the  fourth,  pulsation  returned  after  pressure  had 
stopped  it  for  a  time,  and  the  limb  was  amputated.  The  fifth  patient 
died  of  pulmonary  disease;  but  the  aneurism  was  found  nearly  filled  with 
fibrine. 

Two  out  of  the  three  cases  of  brachial  aneurism  were  cured  by  compres- 
sion; in  the  third,  there  was  a  high  bifurcation  of  the  artery,  which 
required  the  ligature  of  two  vessels. 

The  radial  aneurism,  like  the  three  brachial  ones,  was  traumatic;  and 
was  cured  by  compression. 

The  following  information  is  also  afforded  by  Dr.  Bellingham : 

In  three  of  the  cases,  the  patients  underwent  the  treatment  by  compres- 
sion for  aneurism  in  opposite  limbs;  one  of  them  was  treated  three  times 
— ^viz.,  twice  for  popliteal  aneurism  in  opposite  limbs,  and  once  for  femoral, 
each  time  with  success.  One  of  the  patients  had  undergone  the  operation 
by  ligature  for  popliteal  aneurism  in  the  opposite  limb,  some  years 
previously. 

Four  of  the  patients  have  since  died — ^two  of  aortal  aneurism,  one  pro- 
bably also  of  internal  aneurism,  and  one  of  cerebral  disease;  another  is  at 
present  labouring  under  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  Only  two  of  the  patients 
referred  to  were  females. 

In  none  of  the  cases  marked  cured  by  Dr.  Bellingham,  has  there  been 
any  return  of  pulsation  in  the  tumours;  and  there  seems  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  cure  by  compression  is  quite  as  permanent  as  that  by  the 
ligature;  while  no  one,  we  should  think,  would  prefer  to  use  cutting 
instruments  for  treating  any  disease,  if  he  can  avoid  it.  We  have  been 
much  struck  with  the  modesty  and  propriety  of  the  author^s  remarks  upon 
the  non-success  which  the  plan  of  compression  has  met  with  in  other 
places  than  Dublin;  and  we  quite  coincide  with  them. 

It  is  unnecessary,  however,  for  us  to  reproduce  Dr.  Bellingham's 
observations  upon  the  precaution  to  be  observed,  and  the  form  of  instru- 
ment to  be  employed,  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism  by  compression;  as 
those  of  our  readers  who  desire  such  information  can  easily  refer  to  the 
original  paper. 
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XIII.  Account  of  the  Dissection  of  a   Case  in  which  tioo  Popliteal 

Aneiwrisms  had  been  treated  by  compression  of  the  Femoral 
Arteries,     By  Prescott  Hewett. 

A  foreigner  died  in  St.  George's  Hospital  from  the  bursting  of  an  aortic 
aneurism,  whilst  under  treatment  by  compression  for  a  popliteal  aneurism 
in  the  right  ham.  He  had  also  another  aneurism  in  the  left  ham,  which 
had  been  similarly  treated  in  the  Wexford  Infirmary.  In  neither  hospital 
does  the  apparatus  employed  seem  to  have  been  very  perfect,  or  the  pres- 
sure very  sedulously  employed.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  tumours 
diminished  considerably  in  size;  and  the  pulsation  and  swelling  of  the 
limbs  lessened.  After  death,  the  man  was  found  to  have  an  exceedingly 
diseased  arterial  system,  with  many  aneurismal  dilatations. 

The  two  popliteal  aneurisms  were  blocked  up  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  coagula  and  fibrine ;  and  the  pressure  had  not  produced  any  morbid 
effects  upon  the  femorsd  vein  or  artery  on  either  side. 

XIV.  On  the  Relation  of  Sleep  to  Convulsive  Affections.     By  William 

F.  Barlow,  Resident  Medical  Officer  to  the  Westminster  Hospital. 

Mr.  Barlow  is  well  known  to  have  made  many  valuable  contributions  to 
the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  nervous  centres,  from  the  clinical 
observation  of  disease;  and  in  this  paper  he  directs  attention  to  a  subject 
of  great  importance — ^the  peculiar  liability  of  convulsive  affections  to  occur 
during  sleep.  This  he  attributes,  and  we  believe  with  perfect  justice,  to 
the  suspension  of  voluntary  power,  inducing  a  peculiar  susceptibility  in  the 
nervous  centres  to  be  acted  on  emotionally,  or  by  purely  reflex  stimulation. 
That  many  spasmodic  movements  occurring  during  sleep  are  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  emotional  state  induced  by  unpleasant  dreams,  uncontrolled 
as  this  is  by  volition,  we  believe  he  is  quite  correct  in  affirming ;  and  the 
illustrations  he  gives  from  observation  of  those  disordered  states  in  which 
the  effect  of  emotions  upon  the  movements  of  the  body  is  peculiarly 
obvious,  place  this  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view.  One  of  these  cases, 
showing  the  opposite  influence  of  calm  and  of  disturbed  sleep,  is  as  follows : 

*'  A  woman  was  affected  with  an  almost  perpetual  tremor  of  the  right  arm  and 
hand,  which  was  extremely  aggravated  by  emotion.  I  carefully  noted  that  the 
arm  and  hand  were  completely  still  during  perfectly  sound  sleep ;  but  in  imperfect 
or  light  repose  there  was  a  varying  amount  of  tremor.  The  hand,  no  less  in  sleep 
than  in  wakefulness,  became  a  deucate  index  of  the  condition  of  the  mind.  One 
night,  when  the  patient  was  resting  profoundly,  I  examined  the  hand  as  it  lay  by 
her  side;  not  a  muscle  quivered;  but  shortly  afterwards  the  slumber  became 
manifestly  imperfect,  and  then  the  hand  and  arm,  influenced  as  it  seemed  by  the 
emotion  of  dreaming,  shook  very  forcibly.  On  a  subsequent  ni^ht  I  watched 
more  minutely,  and  tor  a  longer  time.  In  calm  sleep  the  hand  lay  m  perfect  rest, 
but  •  anything  which  disturbed  the  repose  served  also  to  renew  the  tremblings. 
When  it  became  very  violent,  she  occasionally  seemed  about  to  awake,  and  even 
performed  a  voluntary  act  or  two,  and  made  a  kind  of  complaining  noise,  as 
though  annoyed  by  something ;  but  instead  of  arousing  completely,  she  relapsed 
gradually  into  her  former  complete  unconsciousness,  the  slow  subsiding  of  the 
tremors  well  marking  its  return.  And  so  she  would  lie,  without  any  movement  of 
the  voluntary  muscles,  the  arm  participating  in  the  perfect  quiet,  until  a  noise 
partly  discomposed  her  and  renewed  the  tremors,  which  it  was  interesting  to 
note,  were  frequently  the  only  sign  whatever  of  some  degree  of  mental  activity." 
(pp.  171, 172.) 
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In  discassing  the  inflaence  of  the  withdrawal  of  Tolition,  Mr.  Barlow 
lays  great  stress  upon  the  principle  which  we  hold  to  he  of  the  highest 
importance,  that  when  the  activity  of  the  will  is  suspended,  there  is  a 
yastly-increased  tendency  to  involuntary  action  of  all  kinds ;  so  that,  in 
fact,  it  is  only  after  we  have  removed  or  paralyzed  the  seat  of  volition, 
that  we  can  obtain  experimental  evidence  of  the  independent  reflex  activity 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  nervous  centres,  whose  ordinary  operations  are 
entirely  under  its  control.  This  principle  he  illustrates  by  numerous 
examples  drawn  from  the  states  of  sleep,  hybernation,  paralysis,  and  coma, 
and  also  from  the  condition  of  the  foetus  in  utero ;  and  he  points  out  that 
even  in  the  waking  state,  as  in  profound  reverie,  the  withdrawal  of  the  will 
leaves  the  same  susceptibility.  We  believe  that  this  principle  is  capable 
of  yet  more  extensive  application;  being,  in  fact,  the  key  to  the  explana- 
tion, not  only  of  reflex  or  exeito-moior  actions  in  which  sensation  is  not 
a  necessary  link,  but  also  of  those  actions  which  became  automatic  by 
habit  though  guided  by  wnsaiuma,  and  of  those,  further,  which  are  the 
expression  of  ideas  suggested  to  the  mind,  without  any  emotional  excite- 
ment. 

We  cannot  at  present,  however,  dwell  longer  upon  this  subject;  and 
must  only  stop  to  mention  that  Mr.  Barlow  deduces  from  his  theoretical 
conclusions  some  excellent  practical  hints,  of  whose  value  we  entertain  no 
doubt 

XY.  On  Fatty  Degeneration  of  the  Pkusenta,  amd  the  Influence  qfthu 
Disease  in  prodiicing  Abortion,  Death  of  the  Forttts,  ffamor- 
rhage,  and  PrenuUv/re  Labour,    By  Robert  Barnes,  M.D.  Lond. 

We  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  of  the  vastly-increased  importance 
which  the  subject  of  fatty  degeneration  has  assumed  during  the  last  few 
years;  and  it  is  very  interesting,  as  well  as  important,  to  note  the  gradual 
extension  of  our  knowledge  of  it,  as  the  proximate  cause  of  a  large  number 
of  morbid  phenomena.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  Professor  Kilian 
has  recently  announced  the  discovery  of  this  pathological  change  in  the 
placenta  (see  vol.  vii.  p.  272);  but  two  of  Dr.  Bames*s  cases  had  been 
observed,  and  specimens  transmitted  to  Dr.  Hassall  for  examination,  a  year 
before  he  became  acquainted,  through  our  pages,  with  Professor  Kilian^s 
researches.  In  the  first  of  these  cases,  flooding  had  come  on  during  the 
sixth  month  of  pregnancy,  without  any  assignable  cause ;  and  recurred 
about  three  weeks  idterwards,  when  premature  labour  followed,  and  the 
expelled  foetus  presented  every  sign  of  having  died  some  time  previously. 
In  the  second  case,  premature  labour,  without  haemorrhage,  had  oome  on 
at  the  end  of  the  seventh  month,  without  any  assignable  cause;  and  Uie 
foetus,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  appeared  to  have  been  for  some  time  dead. 
In  a  third  case,  communicated  to  Dr.  Barnes  subsequently  to  the  reading 
of  his  paper,  a  lady,  when  three  and  a  half  months  pregnant,  was  subjected 
to  considerable  succussion;  symptoms  indicating  the  death  of  the  foetus 
followed,  but  miscarriage  did  not  ensue;  gestation  went  on  to  what  would 
have  been  the  full  term,  and  the  ovum  was  then  expelled  entire,  presenting 
the  grade  of  development  which  it  would  have  attained  at  the  fourth 
month,  without  any  sign  of  putrefaction. 
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The  placenta,  in  each  of  the  first  two  cases,  was  studded,  in  different 
parts  of  the  uterine  or  maternal  surface,  with  fatty  masses,  varying  in  size 
from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut.  These  masses,  however,  were  not 
circumscribed,  like  fatty  tumours;  and  they  obviously  consisted  of  the 
placental  substance  itself,  altered  in  various  degrees  by  fatty  deposit,  or  by 
actual  degeneration.  Where  this  deposit  had  taken  place  to  the  greatest 
extent,  the  substance  was  quite  bloodless.  The  minute  examination  into 
its  condition  which  was  nuule  by  Dr.  Hassall,  showed  that  the  diseased 
state  chiefly  affects  the  foetal  portion  of  the  placenta,  that  is,  the  villi  (or 
ultimate  ramifications  of  the  umbilical  vessels)  and  the  layer  of  chorion 
'vrhich  invests  them;  and  that  it  affects  the  maternal  portion,  which  consists 
of  the  sinuses  derived  from  the  extension  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  uterus, 
with  their  decidual  investment,  in  a  very  subordinate  degree.  The  foetal 
villi  are  stated  by  Dr.  Hassall  to  be  thickly  studded  with  innumerable 
minute  spherules  of  oil ;  the  chorion  is  thickened  and  destitute  of  its  usual 
nuclei,  having  oil-spherules  in  its  substance;  the  walls  of  the  vessels  no 
longer  contain  nuclei,  but  in  their  place  are  found  spherules  of  oil,  which 
are  probably  the  products  of  their  degeneration;  and  numerous  spherules 
of  oil  are  contained  also  in  the  space  between  the  villi  and  the  chorion. 
The  cavities  of  the  vessels  are  almost  invariably  free  from  fatty  deposition ; 
but  they  are  also  destitute  of  blood.  Sometimes,  however,  the  disease 
appears  to  have  advanced  still  further,  producing  almost  complete  dis- 
organization and  disintegration  of  tissue ;  whilst  in  other  parts  of  the  pla- 
centa which  present  a  normal  appearance  to  the  eye,  the  same  changes 
may  be  detected  in  an  earlier  stage.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  a 
small  .quantity  of  fatty  matter,  in  the  form  of  minute  spherules,  is  almost 
constantly  present  in  the  placenta,  as  we  have  ourselves  also  observed.  In 
the  third  of  the  cases  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  every  part  of  the 
placenta  was  found  to  be  pervaded  by  fatty  deposit;  but  we  are  not 
informed  whether  this  had  advanced  to  the  stage  of  disorganizing  the 
normal  tissue,  and  whether  it  was  uniform  throughout, — particulars  which 
would  have  assisted  in  the  discrimination  of  the  source  of  the  change. 
For  it  is  obviously  questionable,  whether  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
placenta  was  here  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  death  of  the  foetus ;  and  we 
agree  with  Dr.  Barnes  in  considering  the  latter  to  be  the  more  probable 
view  of  the  case,  the  conversion  occurring  subsequently,  and  thus  taking 
the  place  of  putrefiEw^tion,  as  in  the  poet-mortem  conversion  of  muscle  into 
adipocire. 

Dr.  Barnes  informs  us  that  he  has  not  un frequently  seen  fatty  masses  in 
various  stages  of  growth,  in  placentas  expelled  at  the  full  term  of  gesta- 
tion ;  in  these  cases  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  balance  of  healthy  pla- 
centa preserved  was  sufficient  for  the  development  of  the  foetus.  The 
rapidity  with  which  this  degenerating  change  may  take  place,  as  indicated 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  whole  series  of  changes  before  the  seventh  month 
of  pregnancy,  is  another  point  of  considerable  interest ;  no  similar  data  can 
be  obtained  with  reference  to  the  like  changes  in  other  organs.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  as  Dr.  Barnes  remarks,  that  the  state  of  pregnancy  is 
one  which  specially  predisposes  to  the  production  of  f&t. 

The  latter  part  of  the  paper  gives  a  view  of  the  bearings  of  this  patho- 
logical inquiry  upon  obstetric  practice;  but  we  do  not  perceive  that  Dr. 
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Barnes  has  developed  any  other  ideas  under  this  head^  than  such  as  will 
occur  to  every  well-informed  reader. 

Xy  I.  On  some  Secondary  Physiological  JBfiects  produced  by  A  Cmosphcncal 
Electricity,  By  C.  F.  Schonhein,  IVofessor  of  Chemistry  at 
Basle. 

The  object  of  Professor  Schdnbein's  oommnnication  is  to  dmw  attention 
to  the  effects  which  atmospheric  electri<nty  seoondarily  exerts  upon  the 
Hving  body  by  the  production  of  ozone,  and  by  its  effeoto  upon  other 
substances;  the  notion  that  it  directly  exerts  any  powerful  physiological 
influence  being,  according  to  him,  no  better  than  an  hypothesis.  On  this 
point,  however,  no  physiologist  who  has  studied  the  relation  of  electricity 
to  nervous  force,  and  through  it  to  other  vital  forces,  is  likely  to  accord 
with  him. 

Ozone,  when  first  examined  by  Professor  Schonbein,  was  ooDsidered  by 
him  as  a  peculiar  peroxide  of  hydrogen;  by  Berzelius,  De  la  Rive,  and 
others,  however,  it  has  been  r^;arded  as  a  peculiar  "  allotropic*'  condition  of 
oxygen;  and  Schonbein  admits  that  his  own  later  research^  favour  this 
view.  It  is  generated  in  pure  or  atmospheric  air,  by  passing  electric 
sparks  through  it;  and  thus  it  is  produced  in  the  atmosphere,  sometimes  in 
considerable  quantity,  by  thunder-storms  and  slighter  electric  discharges. 
This  body  is  the  most  powerful  oxidizing  agent  known  to  chemists;  and 
it  is  highly  poisonous  to  the  living  system,  producing  deleterious  effects 
which  are  comparable  to  those  of  chlorine  or  bromine.  It  was  eariy  sus- 
pected by  Professor  Schonbein  that  the  presence  of  an  unusual  quantity  of 
ozone  in  the  atmosphere  might  be  a  cause  of  catarrhal  afiections;  and  so 
far  as  his  information  extends,  he  has  found  it  borne  out  in  practice.  It  is, 
we  presume,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  observation  and  inquiry  upon  this 
point,  amongst  medical  practitioners,*  that  he  has  brought  this  matter 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  and  that  its 
Council  has  admitted  the  paper  into  its  Transactions;  for  we  can  find 
scarcely  anything  in  this  first  part  of  it,  which  has  not  been  before  the  public 
for  some  years. 

The  second  part  of  the  paper  contains  some  experiments  that  have  been 
performed  by  him,  with  the  view  of  determining  the  agency  of  ozone  in  the 
destruction  of  putrescent  miasmata;  and  he  certainly  shows  that,  so  fiir  as 
snidl  can  detect,  they  are  most  effectually  neutralized  by  the  ozoniferous 
atmosphere.  So  powerful,  indeed,  is  this  effect  of  the  ozone,  that  ordinaiy 
atmospheric  air  charged  with  only  l-d,240,000th  part  of  ozone  is  able  to 
disinfect  its  own  volume  of  air  as  fully  charged  as  possible  with  the  odour 
of  putrescent  meat.  Hence  he  considers  that  the  atmosphere,  if  sufficiently 
ozoniferous,  will  be  speedily  freed  from  miasmatic  matters  dispersed 
through  it;  but  that  a  deficiency  of  ozone,  or  an  excessive  production  of 
miasmata,  may  occasion  an  accumulation  of  these,  so  as  to  favour  the 
propagation  of  epidemic  diseases.  He  mentions,  in  corroboration  of  his 
view,  that  atmospheric  ozone  is  most  abundant  in  winter;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  during  this  period  also  there  is  least  disengagiMuent  of 
putrescent  emanations,  in  consequence  of  the  low  temperature;  so  that 

*  We  are  informed  that  the  ozone  test-paper  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Newman,  tiie  philoso* 
pblcal-inatroment  maker,  in  Beg«ut>etreet. 
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the  diminished  tendency  to  the  production  of  zymotic  diseases  ohservahle 
during  that  season,  cannot  he  fisdrly  set  down  to  the  excess  of  ozone.  His 
other  observation  is  more  to  the  point.  He  has  remarked  that  the  higher 
strata  of  the  atmosphere  are  more  ozoniferous  than  the  lower ;  and  as 
the  ravages  of  many  epidemic  and  endemic  diseases  are  limited  to  a  certain 
height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  comes  to  be  a  very  interesting 
inquiry,  whether  there  is  any  such  constant  relation  between  the  larger 
proportion  of  ozone  in  the  higher  localities,  and  their  exemption  from 
zymotic  diseases,  as  would  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  latter  may  be 
attributed  to  the  former. 

As  ozone  may  be  easily  produced  artificially  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
on  a  limited  amount  of  air,  and  as  this  artificial  ozone  appears  to  have  all 
the  properties  of  this  natural  atmospheric  ozone,  it  may  obviously  be 
employed  to  great  advantage  as  a  disinfectant,  should  Professor  Schonbein's 
expectations  of  its  value  be  justified  by  more  extended  trials.  It  is  with 
the  view  of  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  especially  of  such  as 
are  stationed  in  tropical  climates,  to  this  inquiry,  which  is  obviously  one 
of  high  importance,  that  we  have  placed  before  them  this  brief  abstract  of 
Professor  SchOnbein's  riews. 

XVII.  On  the  Employment  of  tlie  HecU  of  Electricity   in  Practical 

Swrgery,     By  John  Marshall,  F.R.C.S.,  &c. 

Mr.  Marshall  is  well  known  to  have  invented  a  very  ingenious  method 
of  cauterizing  fistulas,  by  means  of  a  platinum  wire  made  hot  by  the 
agency  of  a  galvanic  battery.  He  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  resort  to  the  plan,  in  the  case  of  a  man  who 
had  long  laboured  under  an  obstinate  fistula  in  the  cheek;  and  of  the 
difficulties  he  enoountered  in  bringing  his  invention  to  perfection. 

We  consider  that  he  has  added  a  very  important  means  of  cure  to  the 
very  limited  resources  which  surgeons  have  previously  possessed  for  the 
treatment  of  these  very  troublesome  and  tedious  cases;  and  that  he 
deserves  the  thanks  of  the  profession  for  this  addition  to  its  armamerUwm^ 
the  utility  of  which  has,  we  understand,  been  abundantly  proved  since  the 
publication  of  his  paper.  He  states  also  that  he  has  used  the  incandescent 
wire  as  a  cutting  instrument  in  the  section  of  soft  tissues;  and  considers  that 
it  will  possess  many  advantages  over  the  knife,  scissors,  or  ligature,  for  the 
removal  of  redundant  vascular  parts.  He  promises  the  results  of  his 
experience  on  this  point,  however,  in  a  future  communication;  and  in  the 
meanwhile  we  may  remark  that  the  same  idea  seems  to  have  independently 
occurred  to  a  foreign  surgeon,  for  whom  a  claim  of  priority  has  been  set 
up,  but,  as  we  believe,  without  any  foundation.  Another  use  to  which  we 
have  seen  the  incandescent  galvanic  wire  applied,  is  the  illumination  of 
dark  cavities.  The  intense  heat  to  which  the  platinum  wire  is  exposed  pro- 
duces a  dazzling  white  light,  which  can  be  thus  usefully  turned  to  advantage, 
especially  in  the  exploration  of  the  mouth  and  throat. 

XVIII.  A  Case  of  Strangulated  Obturator  or  Thyroidecd  Hernia^  sue- 

cessfiUy  Believed  by  OperaHon,     By  Henry  Obr6. 

This  is  a  highly  creditable  and  instructive  case,  related  in  a  manner  aa 
excellent  as  its  matter  is  good. 
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On  the  21st  of  Februarj,  1851,  Mr.  Obr6  met  Mr.  Gfardener,  of  LuBon 
Qrove,  in  consultation  on  a  case  of  supposed  internal  strangalation.  For 
three  dajs,  the  patient,  a  stout  female,  55  jears  of  age,  had  suffered  from 
all  the  symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia,  which  were  rapidlj  becoming 
aggravated,  and  threatening  speedy  dissolution.  No  swelling  could  be 
discovered  in  any  of  the  usual  situations  of  hernia;  nor  had  the  patient  ever 
suffered  from  that  affection.  On  carefully  comparing  the  upper  part  of 
the  right  thigh  with  its  opposite  fellow,  a  slight  degrw  of  fulness  was 
detected  in  Scarpa's  triangle;  and  the  whole  limb  looked  fiiUer  than 
natural.  There  was  no  distinct  tumour,  but  on  making  firm  pressure  over 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  femoral  artery,  a  little  below  the  saphenous 
opening,  ''  a  distinct  hardness  could  be  felt  (slight  in  its  extent),  giving 
an  impression  as  if  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  were  bdng  pressed  in." 

In  the  belief  that  this  tumour  might  be  caused  by  constriction  of  tiie 
intestine  deeply  situated  in  the  femoral  canal,  an  incision  was  made  in  the 
situation  of  Scarpa's  triangle,l>eginning  about  three  inches  below  Poupari*8 
ligament 

"  The  dissection  was  continued  in  the  direction  of  the  enlarged  and  hardened 
structure,  until  the  cribriform  fascia  was  opened,  and  the  si^henous  opening 
exposed,  when  some  little  disappointment  was  felt  in  not  findmg  a  portion  (h 
intestine  confined  there.    The  extremity  of  the  index  finder  could  now  distinctly 
feel  the  hardened  structure,  deeply  eituated  at  the  inner  Dorder  of  tiiis  opening; 
the  dissection  was  resumed  and  continued  with  difficulty  in  so  deep  a  part,  and 
some  embarrassment  was  caused  by  the  saphenic  vein,  which  passed  through  part 
of  the  wound,  as  did  also  branches  of  the  anterior  cmnd  nerve.  The  fascia  lata  was 
divided,  and  thepectineus  muscle  exposed  at  the  inner  side  of  the  wound,  which  it 
was  found  necessary  to  elongate,  as  it  was  impossible  to  continue  the  dissection 
at  such  a  depth,  unless  the  original  incision  were  extended.    The  external  fibres 
of  this  flat  muscle  were  cleared  from  the  surrounding  structure,  and  dirided 
transversely  for  about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches.    I  had  only  to  separate 
with  my  finger  some  oellalar  tissue,  when  a  portion  of  intestine,  covered  with  its 
sac,  ana  firmly  held  down  bf  the  other  muscular  structures  that  surrounded  it, 
came  into  view.    On  being  liberated,  it  suddenly  ascended  into  the  wound,  being 
distended  by  flatus  to  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egff.    Its  true  character  was  now 
discovered,  and  the  finger,  with  some  difficulty,  from  the  depth  at  which  it  was 
situated,  passed  along  the  protruding  intestine  to  the  obturator  openinc',  through 
which  it  had  escaped.    Tne  narrow  circumference  of  the  foramen  ana  the  sur- 
rounding bones  were  examined  both  bv  Mr.  Gardener  and  myself.    The  symptoms 
of  strangulation  having  existed  three  oays,  it  was  considered  prudent  to  open  the 
sac,  which  contained  a  portion  of  the  small  intestine,  blue  and  congest^;  and 
though  the  opening  through  which  it  had  passed  did  not  tightly  inclose  its  neck, 
it  was  deemea  prudent  to  divide  its  edge  slightly,  as  some  difficulty  would  have 
been  found  in  returning  the  intestine  without  using  pressure  to  empty  it  of  its 
flatus.    The  extreme  depth  of  the  wound,  added  to  the  upward  turn  whic^  the 
index  finger  was  obligea  to  take  in  being  used  as  a  director  to  a  blunt-pointed 
bistourytor  the  division  of  the  stricture,  was  found  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
operation,  as  well  as  to  avoid  various  important  vessels  and  nerves  that  sur- 
rounded tlie  knife.    Unfortunately,  the  saphenic  vein  not  having  been  sufficiently 
held  out  of  the  way,  was  divided  at  the  same  time  as  the  stricture ;  and  from  the 
extreme  depth  of  the  wound  it  was  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  no  other 
serious  mischief  had  taken  place.    The  intestine  having  been  returned  as  well  as 
the  sac,  some  little  difficulty  was  found  in  securing  the  upper  division  of  the 
vein,  which  was  the  only  bleeding  part.    This  being  the  only  ligature  requisite, 
iht  wound  was  closed  by  the  necessaiy  bandages,  and  the  patient  placed  in  bed* 
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No  medicines  were  administered.  As  the  bowels  had  acted  three  times  in  the 
coarse  of  the  day,  after  the  operation,  an  opiate  was  prescribed  at  bedtime." 
(pp.  236,  237.) 

The  patient  subsequently  rapidly  got  well. 

This  case  Mr.  Obr6  believes  to  be  unique. 

There  are  several  instances  on  record,  in  which  death  has  resulted  from 
strangulated  thyroideal  hernia;  but,  if  we  except  a  doubtful  case,  reported 
by  M,  Aroaud,  there  is  no  example  of  an  operation  having  been  resorted 
to  for  its  relief. 

XIX.  Some  Observations  on  the  Pathology  of  those  Affections  of  tlte 

Ea/r  which  produce  Disease  of  the  Brain,     By  Joseph  Toynbee, 
F.R.S.,  F.RC.S.  &c. 

Mr.  Toynbee  still  continues  his  laborious  investigations  into  the  Patho- 
logy and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear;  and  as  we  are  not  without 
hopes  of  ere  long  encountering  his  researches  in  a  more  complete  and 
extended  form,  we  shall  for  the  present  defer  giving  an  account  of  the 
present  paper,  which  treats  only  of  a  part,  and  that  the  pathological,  not 
the  remedial  part,  of  a  very  important  class  of  affections. 

XX.  A  Case  of  Obstruction  of  the  Colon  rdieved  by  on  Operation  per- 

formed at  the  Groin.     By  James  Luke,  F.RC.S.,  Senior  Surgeon 
to  the  London  and  St.  Luke's  Hospitals,  &c. 

A  thin,  temperate  man,  sixty  years  of  age,  applied  to  Mr.  Luke,  on  the 
16th  December,  1850,  complaining  of  constipation  and  a  general  feeling  of 
illness.  He  was  ordered  to  take  ten  grains  of  the  compound  rhubarb  pill, 
and  the  next  day  some  castor-oil,  as  the  pills  had  operated  very  imper- 
fectly. On  the  18th  there  had  been  no  relief  to  the  bowels,  but  the 
abdomen  had  become  tumid  and  uneasy,  and  the  skin  hot  and  the  tongue 
foul.  The  stomach  also  rejected  everything  taken  into  it.  A  blister  was 
applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  he  took  calomel  and  opium  every 
four  hours,  as  well  as  a  brisk  cathartic  in  the  evening.  By  this  and 
similar  means,  the  more  urgent  symptoms  were  mitigated  for  a  time ;  but 
the  constipation  stUl  continued  as  obstinate  as  before.  On  the  21st,  Dr. 
Munk  attended  in  consultation ;  and  agreed  in  thinking  that  there  were 
strong  grounds  for  supposing  the  existence  of  formidable  intestinal  ob- 
struction, but  that  as  yet  it  was  premature  to  propose  any  operation.  An 
elastic  tube  was  passed  into  the  rectum,  to  the  extent  of  twelve  inches, 
when  its  further  progress  was  arrested;  and  warm  water  injected  through 
it  returned  without  bringing  away  any  faeces. 

On  the  23rd,  the  symptoms  were  so  much  aggravated,  that  it  was  thought 
right  to  afford  the  sinking  patient  all  the  chances  which  surgical  inter- 
ference might  give  him.  The  chief  points  to  determine  were  the  seat  of 
the  obstruction,  and  the  particular  kind  of  operation  to  be  performed. 
For  the  reasons  which  led  Mr.  Luke  to  the  conclusion  that  the  obstruction 
was  situated  about  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  we  must  refer  to  his 
paper;  confining  ourselves  to  his  description  of  the  operation. 

"  Ab  I  thought  it  not  pmdent  to  assume  that  our  conclusion  respecting  the 
seat  of  obstruction  was  certainly  correct,  I  determined  to  adopt  that  operation 
which  would  at  least  give  me  some  opportunity  of  extending  my  search,  provided 
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I  did  not  find  the  obstruction  at  the  point  where  it  was  supposed  to  be,  thinking 
that  tlie  increased  probability  thus  afforded^  of  finding  the  obstruction,  would  be 
more  than  an  adequate  compensation  for  the  little  increased  danger  from  peri- 
toneal section.  I  therefore  opened  the  abdominal  parietcs  near  the  groin.  Assisted 
by  my  colleague  Mr.  Wordsworth,  Mr.  Tomkins,  and  Dr.  Munk,  I  made  a  nearly 
perpendicular  incision,  about  four  inches,  in  length,  a  little  to  the  outside  of  the 
course  of  the  epigastric  artery,  the  lower  extremity  of  which  incision  tenninated  a 
little  above  Poupart's  ligament.  This  part  was  rendered  prominent  by  the  dis- 
tended intestine  bulging  forward,  and  was  selected  for  the  above  reasons,  as  well 
as  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  epigastric  arteiy.  The  abdominal  muscles  and 
fascias  were  divided  in  succession,  and  the  peritoneiun  opened  to  the  extent  of 
about  two  inches.  The  colon,  gxeatly  distended,  piwested  itself  at  the  openisg, 
with  a  considerable  tendenojr  U>  protrude;  thi^,  however,  was  obviated  bj  the 
hand.  When  a  finger  was  introauced,  serous  fluid,  to  the  extent  of  several 
ounces,  made  its  escape,  and  when  the  finger  was  passed  alon^  the  surface  of  the 
intestine  in  a  downward  direction,  it  came  in  contact  with  a  nard  diseased  mass, 
which  appeared  to  encircle  the  intestine,  and  limit  the  extent  of  ^  its  distension. 
This  was  recognised  to  be  a  stricture.  Having  thus  clearly  ascertained  the  precise 
seat  of  obstruction,  and  its  cause,  I  prooeeded  to  open  the  intestino  above  the 
part  obstructed.  This  was  accomplished  at  the  pari  whioh  presented  itself  at  the 
opening  in  the  parietes,  by  means  of  a  longitudinal  incision  through  the  tunics  to 
the  extent  of  about  one  inch.  Through  the  aperture  thus  made,  half  a  chamber- 
utensil  full  of  fluid  fsBCulent  matter  made  its  escape,  after  which  the  patient 
expressed  himself  much  relieved.  The  finger  was  next  introduced,  through  the 
intestinal  aperture,  towards  the  rectum,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  colon 
had  been  rendered  impervious  bv  the  stricture,  about  two  inches  from  the  aper- 
ture. Having  thus  satis&otorily  accomplishod  the  object  of  the  operation,  the 
wound  was  partially  closed  by  two  sutures,  the  lowest  of  which  was  passed 
through  one  of  the  appendices  epiploicse  which  lay  convenientlv  for  the  purpose; 
this  being  done  with  the  intention  of  securing  a  correspondence  between  tne  mtes- 
tinal  and  parietal  apertures,  for  the  more  ready  discharge  of  feeoulent  matt«r 
througli  the  wound.  The  surface  was  loosely  covered  with  lint,  and  the  patient 
replaced  in  bed.  He  was  but  little  exhausted  by  the  operation,  and  md  not 
sustain  a  greater  exposure  of  the  peritoneal  surface  than  is  common  in  the  ordi- 
nary operation  for  strangulated  hernia.  Twenty  drops  of  tr.  opii  were  ordered 
to  be  taken  immediate^,  and  brandy -and -water  and  beef- tea  oocasiomdly." 
(pp.  267,  268.) 

The  further  progress  of  the  case  was  almost  uniixtemiptedly  good.  In 
a  short  time  the  fssces  began  to  paas  through  the  natural  passage;  thus 
showing  that  of  whatever  character  the  obstruction  might  have  been,  it 
was  not  organic  or  permanent^  although  its  exact  nature  remained  unde- 
termined. At  the  date  of  the  latest  report — namely,  the  20th  of  August, 
1851 — ^the  patient  is  stated  to  be  eng^ed  in  his  ordinaiT  occupation,  that 
of  a  wine-cooper,  which  he  pursues  without  iuconvemence;  as  a  truss 
effectually  prevents  the  escape  of  fseces  from  the  small  fistula  stiU  remain- 
ing at  the  groin,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  pass  bj  the  anus. 

Mr.  Luke  conclude^  his  paper  with  some  observations  on  intestinal 
obstructions  generally;  and  gives  the  preference  in  most  cases  to  Littr6's 
operation  of  opening  the  abdomen  in  the  groin,  over  that  advocated  by 
Amussat  in  the  loin. 
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XXI. — On  the  Variations  of  the  Sulphates  and  Phosphates  excreted  in 
Acute  Chorea^  Delirium  Tremens,  and  Injlammation  of  the 
Brain,  By  H  Bence  Jones,  M.D.,  A.M.,  F.R.S.  &c.,  Physiciaii 
to  St  G«orge*s  Hospital. 

This  is  another  of  Dr.  Bence  Jones's  elahorate  contrihutions  to  the  che- 
mistry of  the  urine;  and  gives  the  results  of  inquiries  which  have  heen 
prosecuted  subsequently  to  his  former  communications  to  the  Medico- 
Chimrgical  Society  and  to  the  Royal  Society,  on  the  products  of  the 
oxidation  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  tissues.  The  determination  of  the 
amount  of  ihe  sulphates  and  phosphates  was  made  in  148  specimens  of 
urine  from  58  subjects ;  tlte  diseases  to  which  most  attention  was  given 
being  aciUe  chorea,  as  the  type  of  the  class  in  which  the  muscular  struc- 
tures chiefly  were  affected;  delirium  tremens,  as  the  type  of  functional 
disorders  of  the  nervous  centres;  and  infiammation  of  the  brain,  as  the 
type  of  acute  structural  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  A  selection  of 
Uie  most  interesting  cases  of  each  class  is  given  by  Dr.  Jones ;  we  can 
only  find  room  for  the  summary  of  results. 

The  phenomenon  common  to  acute  chorea  and  to  delirium  tremens  is 
increased  and  unceasing  muscular  action,  the  result  of  which  is  an  increase 
of  the  sulphates  and  of  the  urea  in  the  urine ;  just  as  in  health  they  would 
have  increased  if  continued  exercise  had  been  taken.  The  phosphates 
were  found  to  be  diminished  in  acute  chorea;  but  this  diminution  was  not 
greater  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  complete  abstinence  from 
food.  A  still  more  marked  diminution  was  observable  in  delirium 
tremens ;  and  this,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Jones  on  a  former  occasion,  is  too 
great  to  be  thus  accounted  for,  and  seems  to  indicate  that  the  irregular 
action  of  the  brain  is  connected  with  d^ldent  oxidation.*  Dr.  Jones's  con- 
tinued investigations  have  confirmed  him  in  the  conclusion  that  in  inflam* 
mation  of  the  brain  the  phosphates  are  considerably  increased;  and  they 
lead  to  the  belief  that  the  sulphates  also  are  raised  above  the  average 
amount  This  is  what  might  be  expected,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
the  brain  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  albuminous  as  well  as  of  fatty 
matters ;  and  that  the  sulphur  of  the  former  will  undergo  oxidation,  at  the 
same  time,  and  under  the  same  circumstances,  as  the  phosphorus  of 
the  latter. 

XXII. — AcoowfU  of  a  Case  in  which  a  large  Cyst  containing  Hydatids 
was  developed  at  the  Root  of  the  Neck;  death  ensuing  from 
Bupture  of  the  lefi  Subclavian  Artery,  By  James  Dixon, 
Surgeon  to  the  Royd  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital. 

An  hydatid  cyst  may,  of  course,  be  developed  in  any  situation,  and  give 
rise  to  symptoms  which  are  interesting,  principally,  on  account  of  their 
obscurity.  Regarded  as  surgical  puzzles,  the  value  of  such  cases  is  com- 
paratively small ;  and  after  the  mystery  is  once  revealed,  depends  in  great 
measure  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  symptoms  have  been  appreciated 

*  M«7  not  this  be  the  direct  resalt  of  the  impregnation  of  the  blood  or  of  the  nervont  mutter 
with  alcohol  ?  The  ezperimenta  of  Prout,  Vierordt,  and  others*  tend  to  nhow  that  the  normal 
amoant  of  carbonic  expired  is  diminished  for  a  time  after  the  ingrestion  of  fermented  liquors, 
and  then  rises  coiisiderabix ;  whilst  many  other  observations  airree  In  stating  a  venous  hue  of 
arterial  blood  as  one  of  the  results  of  their  continual  employment  In  large  quantity ;  both  sets  of 
fiacts  concurring  to  prove  that  the  presence  of  alcohol  in  the  blood  tend.*;  to  obstruct  the  elimination, 
by  the  oxidizing  process,  of  the  products  of  the  "  waste*'  of  the  system. — Rav. 

18-lx.  -16 
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by  the  practitioner  to  whom  the  case  has  occarred,  and  the  fidelity  with 
which  they  are  transcribed  and  illustrated.  It  will  excite  no  surprise  in  the 
reader's  mind  to  learn  that  Mr.  Dixon  has  made  the  most  of  the  exceed- 
ingly interesting  case  here  related;  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  shorten  his 
impressive  narrative^  lest  in  so  doing-  we  weaken  its  effect,  and  reduce 
what  is  really  a  very  good  lesson  in  medical  reasoning  to  the  rank  of  a  mere 
curiosity. 

XXIII.  A  Case  o/Aneurismal  Diiatation  of  the  Posterior  Tibial  Vein, 
communicating  indirecUy  with  the  npper  part  of  the  Popli- 
teal Artery,     By  Edward  Cock^  Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital 

Not  only  is  this  case  probably  unique  in  its  character,  but  it  derives 
additional  interest  from  the  circumstance  that  its  real  history  extends  over 
a  period  of  eleven  years,  and  that  its  result  proves  the  bad  effects  which, 
even  after  so  long  a  period  has  elapsed,  may  follow  the  violation  of  that 
sound  rule  in  surgery,  which  requires  that  a  wounded  artery  shall  be 
searched  for  and  tied  at  the  seat  of  the  injury,  and  not  in  its  main  trunk. 
For  the  purpose  of  shortening  the  narrative,  we  shall  give  the  history  of 
the  events  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred. 

In  October,  1839,  George  Mortimer,  a  lad  of  eleven  years  old,  received 
a  wound  in  the  popliteal  space  from  a  worn  and  sharpened  dinner-knife. 
The  external  wound  was  small,  and  the  flow  of  blood  so  slight,  as  to  give 
the  impression  that  no  vessel  of  importance  had  been  injured.  A  compress 
was  applied,  and  the  limb  bandaged.  For  the  time  the  bleeding  ceased,  hut 
returned  every  day  or  two  in  small  quantity.  On  the  twelfth  day  the 
edges  of  the  wound  had  not  united,  and  on  making  moderate  pressure  with 
the  finger,  a  small-sized  coagulum  slipped  out,  and  a  moderate  flow  of  clear 
blood  followed.  "  Now,**  says  the  surgeon,  who  was  in  attendance,  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Cock,  '*  I  determined  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and 
accordingly  tied  the  femoral  artery,  the  ligature  round  which  instantly 
stopped  the  hsemorrhage."  That  this  was  not  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns, 
the  loss  of  the  patient's  limb,  and  very  nearly  of  his  life,  eleven  years  after- 
wards, is  a  sufficient  proo(  even  if  the  established  rules  of  surgery  did  not 
proclaim  the  same  thing. 

We  doubt  if  there  is  a  hospital  surgeon  in  London,  who  will  not  agree  in 
condemning  the  course  here  followed  of  tying  the  femoral  artery,  instead 
of  searching  out  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage,  and  placing  a  ligature  on 
the  wounded  vessel  itself. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  operation  was  favourable,  and  for  several 
years  the  patient  experienced  no  ill  effects  from  his  accident.  In  Octoher, 
1850,  however,  he  applied  at  Guy's  Hospital  for  a  painful  and  swollen  state 
of  the  left  leg,  which  had  supervened  on  an  attack  of  fever. 

The  principal  enlargement  was  at  the  back  of  the  leg,  where  deep-seated 
fluctuation  was  very  distinct ;  but  the  circumstance  that  the  femoral  artery 
had  been  ligatured  some  years  before,  induced  Mr.  Cock  to  pause  before 
making  an  incision  into  what  he  thought  could  be  nothing  else  than  an 
abscess.  Examination  disclosed  nothing  to  modify  this  view;  the  piilsa- 
tion  in  the  femoral  was  natural,  and  so  was  that  in  the  arteries  of  the  foot, 
and  there  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  pulsation  or  of  murmur  in  the 
swelling  itself. 
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On  the  30th  October,  therefore,  an  incision  was  made  into  the  swelling, 
and  two  or  three  ounces  of  dark  grumous  blood  discharged,  which  had 
evidently  been  extravasated  a  long  time,  and  had  lost  the  power  of  coagu- 
lation. 

The  day  but  one  afterwards,  a  copious  discharge  of  pus  occurred,  mixed 
with  half-decomposed  coagula,  and  this  continued  to  flow,  improved  how- 
ever in  character,  for  the  next  fortnight.  Suddenly, on  the  1 4th  of  November, 
the  wound  burst  out  bleeding,  and  before  assistance  arrived,  the  man  lost 
three  pints  of  arterial  blood ;  and  the  sac  of  the  abscess  filled  with  blood, 
burst,  and  the  fluid  gradually  efliised  itself  through  the  popliteal  space  into 
the  thigh.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Cock,  for  obvious  reasons, 
declining  to  place  a  ligature  on  the  femoral  or  iliac  artery,  and  the  patient 
being  in  too  debilitated  a  condition  to  bear  the  tedious  operation  of  search- 
ing for  the  bleeding  vessel  in  the  calf,  determined  to  amputate  the  limb 
above  the  knee. 

This  was  done,  and  after  a  tedious  confinement  and  a  narrow  escape 
from  phlebitis,  the  patient  at  last  got  well,  and  is  now  filling  the  situation 
of  gate-keeper  at  the  Custom-house.  A  careful  dissection  of  the  limb  dis- 
closed the  following  remarkable  condition : 

The  gastrocnemius  was  very  thin,  and  beneath  it  existed  a  large  diffused 
collection  of  semi-coagulated  blood.  On  washing  this  away,  an  aneurismal 
sac,  about  the  size  of  a  duck*s  egg,  was  brought  into  view ;  and  it  was  seen 
that  this  sac  had  given  way  by  an  ulcerated  opening  at  the  upper  part  near 
the  entrance  of  a  vessel. 

For  the  minute  description  of  the  condition  of  the  vessels,  we  must 
refer  to  the  original  paper;  and  must  content  ourselves  with  quoting  the 
enumeration  of  the  several  facts  connected  with  this  case,  which  were 
brought  to  light  by  the  dissection. 

"  1st.  Tliat  the  popUteal  vein  and  artery  had  both  been  wounded  bv  the  original 
injury  eleven  years  ago,  and  that  a  permanent  communication  had  become  esta- 
blished between  the  two  vessels,  maintained  through  the  intervention  of  a  small 
sac  common  to  both. 

"  2ndly.  That  the  popliteal  vein  above  the  seat  of  injury  had  become  obhterated 
and  was  obstructed  up  to  the  line  of  amputation.  That  it  probably  regained  its 
permeability  at  its  junction  with  the  saphsena  minor  vein,  which  vessel  appeared  to 
nave  returned  the  greater  part  of  the  blood  from  tbe  leg. 

"  Srdlv.  That  the  pophteal  vein  below  the  seat  of  injury  had  become  dilated 
and  thickened,  apparently  from  the  impulse  of  the  blood  received  into  it  from  the 
artery,  and  that  it  terminated  below  in  aneuiismal  dilatation  of  the  posterior 
tibial  vein,  while  all  the  venae  comites  of  the  leg  had  become  completely  obstructed 
and  obliterated. 

"  4thly.  That  at  some  subsequent  period  the  walls  of  the  venous  aneurismal 
dilatation  must  have  given  wajjr,  allowix^  the  extravasation  of  a  certain  amount  of 
blood  beneath  the  gastrocnemii  muscles. 

"  5thly.  That  in  consequence  of  or  at  any  rate  connected  with  this  extravasation 
of  blood,  was  the  occurrence  of  an  abscess,  which  finally,  after  the  lapse  of  eleven 
years,  again  brought  the  patient  under  surgical  treatment. 

'*  Thus  it  will  appear  that  the  history  of  this  case  extended  over  a  period  of 
eleven  years;  the  original  wound  and  the  final  abscess  constituting  the  com* 
menoement  and  termination."  (pp.  333,  334.) 
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XXIY.  On  a  Nma  Metfwd  of  Treatment  applicable  to  certain  Cages  of 
Epiphora.  By  Willium  Bowman,  F.R.S.,  Ptofessor  of  Phy- 
Biology  and  of  Gkneral  and  Moibid  Analomj  in  King's 
College,  4rc. 

In  this  elegant  communication)  Mr.  Bowman  directs  attention  to  the 
inconveniences  resulting  from  displacemenls  outwards  of  the  poncta 
laciymalia,  and  to  closure  of  the  ptincta  or  oanalicuU  following  mecha* 
nical  injury  or  ulceration,  and  suggests  an  operation  for  their  relief. 

In  the  most  aggravated  examples  of  this  displacement^-^namely,  in 
ectropion -<-the  stiilioidium  lacrymanuaa  frequently  subsides  in  a  mailced 
degree,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  sensibiUty  of  the  everted  mucous 
surface  of  the  lid,  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere;  and  "no  operation  may 
be  called  for  on  this  acoonnt. 

Sometimes,  however,  a  slight  cfaronio  inflammation  of  Uiat  part  of  the 
conjunctiva  lying  near  the  punctum,  produces  thickening  aad  evecsion  of 
the  punctum,  or  the  same  result  is  brought  about  by  a  sort  of  chronic 
eczema  of  the  lower  lid,  which  produces  general,  though  moderate  contrsc- 
tion.  These  conditions  require  attentive  examination  to  detect  them, 
but  they  produce,  trifling  as  they  seem,  all  the  distress  which  is  occawoned 
by  constant  lacrymation ;  and  the  reason  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  BowmsiL 
We  recommend  the  argument  to  the  next  writer  on  natural  theology,  as 
being  one  of  the  most  pleasing  examples  of  design  cfver-  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  an  Allr-wise  Designer : 

"  It  is  a  reiTiarkable  fact,  that  an  extremely  slight  displacement  ontwaids,  will 
destroy  the  function  of  the  lower  punotnmi  and  the  foUowhig  eonskleiations  sk 
offered  in  escplanation  of  it.  The  pnacta  are  natarally  so  pmoed*  as  to  be  either 
altoeether  on  the  oonjunctivai.  aspect  of  the  lid  (aa  in  soiae  of  the  lower  animals), 
or  el&c  (as  in  man^  at  the  very  margin  at  which  the  akin  and  coi^junQtiva  blend. 
Now  skin  differs  trom  mucous  membrane,  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cuticle 
being  rendered  ercasy  bj  the  sebaceous  secretion,  so  that  they  throw  off  water  as 
greased  paper  docs;  whereas,  the  corresponding  part  of  mucous  membrane  is 
moist,  and  water  adheres  to  it.  To  apply  this  to  the  eyelids,  and  their  relation  to 
the  passage  of  the  lacrymal  fluid : — ^thc  tears  have  to  be  directed  towards  the 
puncta,  and  to  enter  these  orifices ;  and  if  the  skin  were  not  greasy  up  to  the 
margin  of  the  lids,  the  tears  would  be  very  apt,  indeed  would  be  certain,  to  ooze 
orer  the  tarsal  margin  on  to  the  cheek.  The  skin  of  the  lids  is,  however,  exceed- 
ingly delicate  and  thin,  and  deficient  in  sebaceous  follicles.  But  to  supply  this 
want,  there  is  a  great  derelopmeut  of  sebaceous  glands,  placed  so  as  to  pour  their 
secretion  on  the  margin  of  the  lid,  dose  upon  the  line  of  junction  of  the  skin  with 
the  mttcoua  membraner— on  that  part  where  there  must  be  a  constant  tendeDcy 
for  the  moisture  of  the  mucous  membrane  to  soak  through  and  wet  the  surface  of 
the  cuticle,  and  yet  where  it  is  so  essential  to  the  retention  of  the  tears,  that  the 
skin  should  be  gveasy.  Sk)  that  I  regard,  the  Meiboaian  glands  as  existing;',  not 
for  the  purpose,  aa  stated  in  anatomicu  works,  of  prerenting  the  agglutination  of 
the  lids  when  closed  (which  would  be  more  licly  to  happen  here,  without  seba- 
ceous matter,  than  it  is  to  occur  between  the  lips  of  the  orince  of  the  urethra),  but 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  that  greasy  state  of  the  surface  of  the  cuticle  at 
the  margm  of  the  lid,  which  prevents  the  teatv  from  escaping  over  the  cheek.  * 
And  I  may  add,  that  the  probable  use  of  that  sebaceous  gland,  emled  the  caruncle, 
is  to  throw  the  teara  into  a  little  pool  above  it,  where  they  may  be  taken  up  bv 
the  puncta;  for  even  the  lower  punctum  glides  above  the  caruncle  in  the  wmking 
movements  of  the  lids.  Now  it  appears,  that  the  pimctum,  though  situated  ou 
the  confines  of  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  partakes  only  of  the  character  of  the 
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latter.  Its  margin  is  always  naturally  moistened  by  the  tears,  and  is  not  greasy. 
The  mncoas  sunace  on  its  inner  side,  over  which  the  tears  approach  it,  is  also 
iiioist  and  conjiinctival.  Now  in  the  cases  to  which  attention  has  been  called,  the 
pnnctum  has  ita  margin  greasy  and  cuticular,  as  a  oousequence  of  its  displacement 
and  exposure,  and  the  membrane  on  its  inner  side  is  siinUarly  changed,  so  that  the 
tears  are  prevented  from  coming  up  to  it,  and  do  not  wet  it,  but  collect  in  a  drop  at 
the  caruncle.  And  if  the  punctum  is  pushed  back  into  contact  with  the  tears, 
its  margin  instantly  throws  off  the  moisture,  and  cannot  be  wetted  by  it.  In 
some  cases,  a  margin  of  ^th  of  an  inch  of  greasy  membrane  on  the  coujunctivai 
side  of  the  punctum,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  its  function,'*  (pp.  339,  3^0.) 

The  nsmedy  for  these  evik  accidentally  suggested  itself  to  Mr.  Bowman 
whilst  examining  the  eye  of  a  femaie  who,  many  years  before,  Jikad  torn 
the  lacrymal  canal  completely  across,  aiKl  in  whom  the  orifice  still 
remained  open.  It  occurred  to  him  that  a  similar  division  of  the  lacrymal 
canal  might  afford  a  new  way  into  the  lacrymal  sac  in  some  cases  of 
epiphora;  while  experience  showed  him  that  such  an  orifice  in  ihe  oaBali- 
cuius  would  probably  not  eontract,  but  remain  permanently  open.  He 
accordii^ly  put  his  idea  to  the  test  in  a  case  of  eversion  of  the  punetum 
condequent  on  eczema  of  the  lower  lid ;  and  haying  introduced  a  probe 
into  the  punctum,  and  then  brought  it  out  through  a  slight  wound  made 
in  the  conjunctival  surface  of  the  canal,  he  slit-up  the  canal  for  a  short 
distance  towards  the  punctum.  This  operation  established  a  sort  of  artificial 
canal  or  drain,  leading  into  the  sac,  which  answered  admimbly  so  long  as  it 
remained  open.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  maintaining  its  patency ; 
hut  on  repeating  the  operation  in  other  cases,  Mr.  Bowman  has  found  it 
sufficient  to  slit-up  the  canal  from  the  punctum,  and  to  break-down  th^ 
newly-formed  adhesions  with  a  probe,  for  two  or  three  times  in  succession 
after  they  have  formed,  after  which  this  artificial  entrance  remains  per- 
manently open.  He  suggests,  also,  that  the  same  operation  may  be 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  obstructed  puncta  or  canals,  where  the  point  of 
obstruction  is  sufficiently  far  from  the  sac  to  allow  the  canal  to  be  slit-up 
through  the  conjunctivay  as  it  is  essential  that  the  canaliculus  itself  should 
furnish  the  channel. 


Abt.  XIIL 

The  Frindplea  arid  Practice  of  Obstetric  Medicine  and  Surgery ^  in 
Refer&ice  to  the  Process  of  Parturition,  With  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood.  By  Francis  H.  Rams- 
BOTHAM,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  &c.  &c.  Third  Edition,  enlai^ed. — London, 
1851.   8vo,  pp.  726. 

it  is  quite  superfluous  for  us  to  dwell  upon  the  merits  of  a  treatise  so  well 
and  favourably  known  to  the  profession  as  the  one  before  us.  Though 
we  are  iaa  from  admitting  that  extent  of  sale  is  in  itself  a  valid  criterion  of 
the  value  of  any  literary  or  scientific  production,  yet  we  believe  that,  in  the 
case  of  a  systematic  treatise  like  the  present,  it  is  a  fairer  te^t  than  in 
most  other  instances;  for  the  profession  is  scarcely  likely  to  have  invested 
upwards  of  four  thousand  ^ye  hundred  pounds  in  the  purchase  of  as  many 
copies  of  a  somewhat  ponderous  volume,  except  in  the  belief  that  it  was 
receiving  an  equivalent  in  value;  and  any  deficiency  in  this  would  soon 
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have  been  discoyered.  Doubtless  ihe  manrelloas  cheapness  of  the  vohimey 
the  number  and  beauty  of  its  illustrations  being  considered,  has  had  much 
to  do  with  its  extended  sale;  but  we  have  a  better  opinion  of  the  dis- 
crimination of  our  brethren,  especially  in  practical  matters,  than  to  belieye 
that  these  alone  would  have  sufficed  to  win  so  substantial  a  testimony  of 
its  approbation. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  us,  therefore,  in  announcing  the  appearance 
of  a  new  edition  of  this  work,  to  do  more  than  briefly  notice  the  principal 
novelties  which  it  contains ;  and  we  wish  that  our  remarks  upon  these 
could  have  been  equally  favourable  with  our  general  appreciation  of  Dr. 
Bamsbotham  8  merits  as  a  practical  Obstetrician.  We  trao^  however, 
rather  too  strong  a  conservative  element  in  his  character,  and  too  little 
dinposition  to  allow  merit  to  the  reasoning  or  the  practice  of  others^  if  it 
happens  to  be  in  opposition  to  his  preconceived  views.  In  illustration  of 
our  meaning,  we  refer  to  his  comments  upon  the  practice  of  detaching  the 
placenta,  in  cases  of  placental  presentation,  which,  though  by  no  means  one 
which  we  would  commonly  recommend,  has  been  proved,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  to  be  by  far  the  best  that  can  be  adopted  in  impropriate  cases, 
and  has  saved  many  lives.  Now  his  objections  to  this  practice  are  rather 
theoretical  than  practical,  and  are  founded  upon  a  notion  of  the  structure  of 
the  placenta,  which  we  feel  bound  to  characterize  as  entirely  mistaken. 
This  notion  prevents  him  from  subscribing  to  the  idea  put  forth  by  Dr. 
Simpson,  as  the  foundation  of  the  practice,  that  the  hemorrhage,  in  cases 
of  partially-separated  placenta,  proceeds  from  the  placental  raUier  than 
from  the  titerine  surface;  and  he  does  not  admit  that  the  practice  can  be 
successful,  because,  according  to  his  notions,  it  cughl  not  to  be  successful. 

Thus  he  says   (p.  405),  *'  it  appeara  to  me that  leaving  the 

child  in  tUero^  after  the  placental  mass  was  withdrawn,  to  be  expelled  by 
the  natural  powers,  would  be  to  run  the  risk  of  a  persistence  of  the 
hiemorrhage,  and  of  the  woman's  sinking  under  any  additional  discharge 
that  might  ensue."  Now  theyoct  is,  that  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
such  cases,  the  removal  of  the  placenta  has  been  found  the  most  effectual 
method  of  inducing  efficient  contraction  of  the  uterus,  the  closure  of  its 
bleeding  orifices  (for  we  by  no  means  hold,  or  believe  that  Dr.  Simpson 
holds,  that  cUl  the  haemorrhage  comes  from  the  placenta),  and  the  favourable 
termination  of  the  labour.  And  even  if  the  theory  of  placental  hiemorrhage 
were  quite  wrong,  the  practice  might  on  this  account  be  the  most  use^ 
that  could  be  resorted  to.  Strange  to  say,  however.  Dr.  Bamsbotham 
does  not  make  the  slightest  reference  to  the  large  number  of  cases  that 
have  now  been  put  on  record  by  different  obstetricians,  attesting  the 
value  of  the  method;  and  he  therefore  gives  his  readere  no  opportunity  of 
judging  for  themselves. 

Dr.  Bamsbotham  tells  us  in  his  Preface,  that  in  this  edition  he  has 
V  entered  more  fully  into  the  connexion  between  the  maternal  and  foetal 
systems,  through  the  intervention  of  the  secundines;"  and  we  naturally 
looked  to  this  additional  matter,  as  likely  to  contain  a  complete  and  accurate 
account  of  the  structure  of  the  placenta.  In  this,  however,  we  have  been 
completely  disappointed.  Dr.  Bamsbotham  appeare  to  have  taken  no 
note  whatever  of  the  recent  progress  of  this  department  of  investigation, 
especially  as  regards  the  development  of  the  placenta ;  and  while  he  adn^itSi 
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as  he  cannot  help  doing,  the  closed  nature  of  the  entire  foetal  system  of 
ambilical  ramifications,  denies  that  the  blood  passes  into  or  out  of  the 
placental  cells  by  vessels  prolonged  from  those  of  the  uterus,  but  avers 
that  the  cells  of  the  maternal  surface  of  the  placenta  are  applied  against 
the  patulous  orifices  of  the  uterine  sinuses.  He  grounds  his  assertions 
upon  what  we  must  take  leave  to  consider  a  very  coarse  mode  of  dis« 
section ;  and  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  any  pains  to  ascertain  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  "innumerable  small,  excessively  tender,  filamentous 
bands  of  communication  between  the  two  surfaces,"  which  are  to  be 
observed  when  one  is  detached  from  the  other.  <'  Some  of  these,"  he  con-' 
tinues,  "appeared to  be  the  fibrous  bands  of  the  easily  lacerable  deciduaj 
whilst  others,  that  were  drawn  out  to  a  greater  extent,  toere  no  doubt  the 
minute  arteries  ramifying  in  that  membrane."  (p.  69.)  Now  we  will  inform 
Dr.  Hamsbotham  that  we  can  fiilly  confirm  Dr.  Reid*8  assertion,  that  some 
of  these  are  tubes  forming  a  communication  between  the  uterine  arteries 
and  the  interior  of  the  placenta,  the  **  curling  arteries"  of  Hunter,  whilst 
others  are  the  prolonged  foetal  tufts  which  dip  down  into  the  uterine 
sinuses ;  and  that  a  complete  closed  connexion  exists  between  the  sub- 
divided cavity  of  the  placenta  and  the  uterine  sinuses,  by  the  continuity  of 
the  inner  membrane  of  the  latter  throughout  the  whole  interior  of  the 
former.  When  he  shall  have  occupied  toeeks  in  the  dissection  of  a  single 
attached  placenta,  under  water,  as  we  know  that  Dr.  Reid  did,  and  when 
be  shall  have  watched  the  development  of  this  organ  with  the  same  care 
and  attention  as  that  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  Professor 
Gk>odsir,  we  shall  be  ready  to  attach  some  weight  to  his  opinion ;  for  the 
present  he  must  excuse  us  if  we  credit  the  testimony  of  our  own  eyes,  and 
give  our  confidence  to  men  who  have  peculiarly  distinguished  themselves 
in  anatomical  research;  confirmed  as  their  statements  have  been,  on  all 
essential  points,  by  every  anatomist  who  has  seriously  applied  himself  to 
test  their  validity.  We  cannot  help  expressing  our  regret  that  teachers  of 
Dr.  Ramsbot ham's  eminence  should  take  so  little  paiua  to  examine  into 
the  present  state  of  knowledge,  on  points  as  to  which  they  cannot  possess, 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  ordinary  avocations,  adequate  opportunities 
of  forming  a  judgment;  and  should  commit  the  very  common  error  of  8um'> 
moning  up  old  authorities,  against  new  observations  that  have  been  made 
in  methods  which  the  "  wisdom  of  our  ancestors"  never  dreamed  of 

Another  of  Dr.  Ramsbotham's  principal  additions  consists  in  a  discus* 
sion  of  the  whole  subject  of  ansesthetics,  and  of  their  administration  in 
surgery  as  well  as  in  midwifery.  No  fewer  than  thirty-four  pages  are  thus 
occupied ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  so  controversial  a  view  of  the  subject 
as  is  here  taken,  might  have  found  some  more  appropriate  place  of  expression 
than  the  pages  of  a  text-book.  Dr.  Ramsbotham  is  an  unmitigated  oppo- 
nent of  the  use  of  ansBsthetics  for  almost  any  purpose  whatever  in  obstetric 
practice, and  takes  the  following  as  the  basis  of  his  objections: — "  Before 
anaesthetics  can  be  introduced  for  the  relief  of  the  ordinary  pains  of  child- 
birth, it  must  be  proved  incontestably  that  they  are  inva/rvably  safe  both  to 
the  mother  and  her  infant."  (p.  183 )  In  the  ordinary  operations  of 
obstetric  medicine,  too,  he  would  ''  reject  the  hazardous  co-operation  of 
anaesthetic  vapours,  as  in  the  more  common  and  natural  cases."  (p.  182.) 
And  he  mentions  only  one  or  two  possible  contingencies,  to  which  he  can 
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imagine  tbem  applicable.  Most  of  bis  objections  bave  been  akeadj 
replied  to  by  anticipation  in  a  previous  article ;  and  witb  regard  to  tbe  one 
on  wbicb  be  evidently  lays  most  stress,  we  would  simply  say,  tbat  if  inva- 
riable safety  is  to  be  tbe  rule  of  medical,  surgical,  or  obstetric  procedures, 
we  know  few  indeed  of  the  more  potent  methods  of  interference  tbat  could 
be  practised  under  its  sanotioti.  We  were  eurious  to  see  bow  our  autbor 
would  carry  out  this  rule  in  regard  to  ergot  of  rye,  of  whose  use  be  bas 
been  long  one  of  the  moat  ^eaj^us  ^wxsatep ;  an^^we  found  to  our  surprise 
tbat  he  not  only  dismisses  tbe  whole  subject  of  its  use  within  three  pages 
of  bis  text,  but  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  tbe  evil  influence  wbidi  it 
bas  been  proved  to  exert  over  tbe  life  of  tbe  child — an  influence  wbicb  bas 
induced  many  distinguished  obstetricians  to  abandon  it  altogether,  except 
for  the  6ake  of  tnducit^  uterine  contraction  aftet*  tbe  biftb  of  tbe  child,  or 
when  the  child  is  known  to  be  already  dead,  or  when  some  imminent 
p^ril  to  tbe  mother  justifies  the  employment  of  means  tbat  may  be  fatal 
to  the  offfqpoing:*  The  subject,  however,  is  not  altogether  passed  by; 
for  Dr.  Ramsbotbam  returns  to  it  in .  an  Appendix^  to  wbicby  bow^ver^ 
no  reference  is  made  in  the  text  as  containing  anything  but  a  "  History 
of  the  Ergot,^'  and  which,  therefore,  might  easily  escape  the  j^eader's  notice. 
He  t/tere  brings  together  a  considerable  body  of  evidence,  tbat  tbe  admi- 
nistration of  tbe  ergot  is  hazardous  to  the  child ;  and  yet  not  one  word 
of  caution  on  tliii?  point  is  given  in  tbe  text.j  nor^  in  spite  of  the  posifciTe 
danger  which  bas  been  proved  to  attend  its  use,  ^ms  our  author  baidsb 
this  remedy,  like  ansesthetic  ^ents,  from  bifi  armamenUifm  obefel&ieum. 

Having  thus  discharged  our  coascienoes  by  commaoting  upon  1i»eee 
important  drawbacks  from  tbe  value  of  Dr.  iUmabotham^a  treatise^  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  conclude  with  a  notice  of  tbe  v^ry  valuable  atatistice 
which  are  appended  to  it  The  total  number  of  caees  im  wbicb  tbeae  are 
based,  is  now  not  less  than  68,435 ;  all  of  them  having  oceojrred  at  the 
Koyal  Maternity  Charity  between  January  1820  andDeoeiiib^l8«>0>  under 
the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Ramsbotbam,  sen.  and  ju^u  For  theae,  however, 
we  must  refer  to  tbe  work  itself;  which  will  alinraya  aastain  ita  ^bfu^aoter  as 
that  of  a  thoroughly  practical  man,  wbo  lets, bis  r^adcars.  know. without 
reserve  the  opinions  which  he  bas  drawn  from,  a  larg^.experiepoe;  and 
which  will,  we  trust,  in  ^  future  edition^  be  brought  up  mqre  fiilly  to  ib^ 
present,  state  of  physiological  science. 

*  See  our  seeotid  r^loAie,  p.  09.     '  " 
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Art.  L — 1.  TheLtfe  ofik^Ucm.  Hetwry  Cavendish,  mohi<iing  Abstracts  of 
his  mare  Important  Scientific  Papers,  and  a  Critical  Ir^quiry  itUo  the 
Claims  of  M  the  aUeged  Discoverers  of  the  Composition,  ^  WoJt^.  By 
George  Wilson,  M.D.,  F.RS.E. — L<yndony  1851.     8¥o,  pp,  478. 

3.  Physiological  Chemistry,  By  Professor  C.  G.  Lehmanit.  Translated 
from  the  Second  Edition  by  George  E.  Day,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  F.R.C.P., 
and  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. — London^ 
1851.     8to,  pp.  455. 

We  have  on  a  former  occasion  made  known  to  onr  readers  the  plan  and 
objects  of  the  Cavendish  Sodety,  which  is  doing  for  chemical  science  what 
the  l^denham  Society  accomplishes  for  medical  literature.  But  we  are 
indoced  mor«  particularly  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  its 
objects  and  deeds,  at  the  present  time,  in  consequence  of  having  had  for 
some  months  before  us  two  volumes  of  the  last  year's  issue,  which  are  of  such 
pecttHar  interest,  that  we  should  not  be  discharging  our  duty  to  our  readers, 
if  we  did  not  briii^  them  specially  beneath  their  notice.  One  of  these  is  a 
translation,  by  Professor  G.  E.  Day  (whose  competence  for  such  a  task  was 
evidenoed  by  his  translation  of  Dr.  Simon's  *  Animal  Chemistry'  for  the 
Sydenham  Society),  of  die  very  important  work  of  Professor  Lehmann,  of 
which  as  full  an  account  as  our  limits  permitted  has  recently  appeared  in 
our  own  pages.  The  progress  of  research  in  this  department  is  so  rapid,  that 
Professor  Lefamann's  treatise  must  be  regarded  as  having  completely  super- 
seded that  of  Simon ;  and  all  who  desire  to  possess  a  systematic  work  on 
Physiological  Chemistry  by  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  qualified,  both  by 
his  physiological  and  chemical  acquirements,  by  his  own  eminence  as  an 
experimentalist,  and  by  the  philosophic  impartiality  of  his  habits  of  thought, 
to  afford  a  comprehensive  and  exact  view  of  its  present  aspect,  should 
lose  no  time  in  attaching  themselves  to  the  Society  by  which  it  is  in  course 
of  publication. 

Like  the  "  Sydenham,*'  the  "  Bay,"  and  other  publishing  societies,  the 
''  Cavendish"  has  felt  itself  bound  to  do  special  honour  to  the  man  whose 
illustrious  name  it  had  assumed :  and  the  task  of  bringing  together  the  few 
memorials  which  have  been  preserved  of  his  personal  history,  and  (what  is 
&r  more  important)  of  following  out  a  critical  inquiry  into  his  scientiiic 
labours  and  merits,  has  been  undertaken  by  Dr.  George  Wilson;  than  whom 
it  is  probable  that  no  more  appropriate  individual  could  have  been  selected, 
combining,  as  he  does,  high  literary  ability  with  thorough  scientific  com- 
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petency,  and  holding  truth  in  so  much  honour  as  to  allow  no  personal  pre- 
dilections to  warp  his  judgment  or  bias  his  verdict.  Our  readers  can  scarcely 
be  ignorant  that  the  question  of  the  real  discoverer  of  the  composition  of 
water  is  one  which  has  been  frequently  and  keenly  discussed,  from  the 
very  date  of  the  discovery  down  to  the  present  time.  Cavendish,  Watt, 
and  Lavoisier,  have  been  brought  forward  as  rival  candidates  for  the 
honour;  and  men  no  less  eminent  in  science  and  letters  than  Arago,  Domas, 
Brougham,  Brewster,  Jeffrey,  Harcourt,  Whewell,  and  Peacock,  have  enlisted 
themselves  as  champions  of  their  respective  causes.  The  spirit  in  which 
Dr.  Wilson  has  entered  upon  his  very  difficult  task  will  be  best  appreciated 
from  the  following  extract  from  his  Preface : 

"  It  was  open  to  me  to  write  as  a  partisan,  as  an  advocate,  or  as  an  historian. 
I  have  chosen  the  last  character  as  the  onlv  befitting  one.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
bear  witness  to  my  own  impartiality,  of  whicn  others  roust  be  the  judges,  but  I 
can  at  least  testify  to  the  spirit  m  which  I  hsTe  sought  to  write ;  and  candid 
readers,  I  think,  will  acquit  me  of  partizanship.  The  conclusions  to  which  I  have 
come  in  reference  to  Cavendish's  priority  and  merits  as  a  discoverer,  and  his 
inte^ty  as  a  man,  are  such  that  I  can  rauk  myself  amongst  his  most  hearty 
admirers  and  defenders.  Had  I  written,  however,  only  as  his  advocate,  I  should 
have  left  much  unnoticed  which  I  have  recorded.  Thus  I  have  been  at  pains  to 
point  out  the  defects  of  his  theories,  as  well  as  their  excellencies,  and  to  mdicate 
the  merits  of  his  rivals,  as  well  as  their  faults.  The  reputation  of  Lavoisier,  and 
of  Watt,  is  as  sacred  a  thing  in  my  e^es  as  that  of  Cavendish ;  and  I  should  be 
the  first  to  regret  if  the  tone  oi  this  work  should  seem  at  variance  with  the 
catholic  spirit  of  esteem  for  all  ereat  philosophers,  which  is  an  essential  element 
of  vitality  in  associations  like  the  Cavendish  Society.  Whilst  thus,  however,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  be  impartial,  and  to  make  the  biography  a  faithful  sketch, 
not  a  eulosy,  I  have  deemed  it  an  essential  part  of  my  duty  as  a  biographer  to 
vindicate  the  moral  character  of  Cavendish  from  even  the  shadow  of  suspicion. 
It  has  been  impossible  to  do  this,  without  censuring  those  who  have  called  his 
good  name  in  question.  If  in  uttering  censure  I  have  forgotten  what  is  due  to 
great  authorities  in  literature  and  in  science,  even  when  they  are  in  error,  I  shall 
deserve  and  bow  to  reproof ;  but  if  I  have  only  reluctantly  fulfilled  an  imperative 
thouffh  invidious  duty,  and  have  justified  my  censures  by  showing  that  they 
are  deserved,  I  shall  hope  to  be  vindicated  at  the  hands  of  my  raiders."  (pp. 
vii.  viii.) 

We  believe  that  we  not  only  express  our  own  opinion,  but  give  expres- 
sion to  the  unanimous  judgment  of  such  as  have  carefully  read  this  volume, 
that  Dr.  Wilson  has  fully  acted  up  to  the  intentions  which  he  has  pro- 
fessed j  and  that  although  those  who  had  previously  formed  their  opinions 
may  neither  agree  with  him  in  his  conclusions,  nor  approve  of  the  mode 
in  which  he  has  arrived  at  them,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  such  as  have 
kept  themselves  open  to  conviction,  to  avoid  concurring  in  the  former,  and 
giving  him  credit  for  the  highest  motives  in  the  adoption  of  the  latter. 

We  bad  fully  intended  placing  a  short  summary  of  this  discussion  before 
our  readers;  but  a  press  of  other  imjiortant  topics  has  hitherto  prevented 
us,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  delay  any  longer  our  notice  of  the  work.  We 
must  therefore  satisfy  ourselves  with  presenting  them  with  Dr.  Wilson's 
portrait  of  the  very  singular  character  whom  he  delineates ;  a  character 
which  is  interesting  alike  as  a  psychological  study,  and  in  its  relations  to 
the  nature  of  the  scientific  inquiries  to  which  Cavendish  devoted  himselt 
Of  the  general  scope  and  nature  of  his  pursuits,  we.  are  told—- 
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"  Few  of  our  men  of  science  have  been  so  catholic  in  their  tastes  as  Cavendish, 
so  far  at  least  as  physics  are  concerned.  Ue  was  au  excellent  mathematician, 
electrician,  astronomer,  meteorologist,  and  geologist,  and  a  chemist  equally  learned 
and  originaL  In  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  indeed,  he  was  a  natural  philo- 
sopher, and  had  he  publisbed  during  his  lifetime  all  the  researches  which  he  com- 
pleted, his  reputation  would  have  been  much  wider  and  more  varied  even  than  it 
was.  He  was  exactly  the  opposite  of  a  certain  class  X>f  thinkers,  whose  fertility  of 
iuvention,  and  skill  or  success  in  research,  are  far  below  their  desire  of  distinction, 
and  who  are  diligent  in  coining  every  thought,  though  it  be  but  a  farthing's  worth, 
80  as  to  put  it  into  im mediate  circulation.  Such  men  have  nothing  to  reveal  in 
private ;  the  public  are  already  in  possession  of  all  they  know.  Cavendish,  on  the 
other  band,  dealt  with  his  discoveries  as  with  his  great  wealth,  and  allowed  the 
larger  part  of  them  to  lie  unused  in  his  repositories.  His  published  papers, 
accordingly,  ^ive  but  an  imperfect  notiou  of  the  great  extent  of  ground  over  which 
he  traveCed  in  the  course  of  his  investigations,  and  of  the  success  with  which  he 
explored  it."  (p.  19.) 

His  personal  character  is  strikingly  portrayed  in  the  following  extract : 

"  The  account  I  have  given  of  him  has  necessarilv  assumed  the  character  of  a 
Mosaic,  made  up  of  fragments  furnished  by  different  hands.  I  have  thus  supplied 
each  reader  with  the  means  of  drawing  a  likeness  for  himself,  and  it  only  remains 
that  I  offer  very  briefly  my  own  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  Philosopher. 
Morally  it  was  a  bhmk,  and  can  be  described  only  by  a  series  of  negations.  He 
did  not  love;  he  did  not  hate;  he  did  not  hope;  ue  did  not  fear;  he  did  not 
worship  as  others  do.  He  separated  himself  from  his  fellow  men,  and  apparently 
from  God.  There  was  nothmg  earnest,  enthusiastic,  heroic,  or  chivalrous  in  his 
nature,  and  as  little  was  there  anything  mean,  grovelling,  or  ignoble.  He  was 
almost  passionless.  All  that  needed  for  its  apprehension  more  than  the  pure 
intellect,  or  required  the  exercise  of  fancy,  imagination,  affection,  or  faith,  was 
distasteful  to  Cavendish.  An  intellectual  head  thinking,  a  pair  of  wonderfully  acute 
e ,  es  observing,  and  a  pair  of  very  skilful  hands  experimenting  or  recording,  are  all 
that  I  realize  m  reading  his  memorials.  His  brain  seems  to  have  been  but  a  calcu- 
lating engine ;  his  eyes  inlets  of  vision,  not  fountains  of  tears;  his  hands  instruments 
of  manipulation,  which  never  trembled  with  emotion,  or  were  clasped  together  in 
adoration,  thanksgiving,  or  despair ;  his  heart  only  an  anatomical  organ,  necessary 
for  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Yet,  if  such  a  being,  who  reversed  the  maxim  *  nihil 
humani  me  alienum  puto,'  cannot  be  loved,  as  little  can  he  be  abhorred  or  despised. 
He  was,  in  spite  of  the  atrophy  or  non-development  of  many  of  the  faculties  which 
are  found  in  those  in  whom  the  '  elements  are  kindly  mixed,'  as  truly  a  genius  as 
the  mere  poets,  painters,  and  musicians,  with  small  intellects  and  hearts  and  large 
imaginations,  to  whom  the  world  is  so  willing  to  bend  the  knee.  He  is  more  to 
be  wondered  at  than  blamed.  Cavendish  did  not  stand  aloof  from  other  men  in  a 
proud  or  supercilious  spirit,  refusing  to  count  them  his  fellows.  He  felt  himself 
separated  from  them  by  a  great  gull,  which  neither  they  nor  he  could  bridge  over, 
and  across  which  it  was  vain  to  stretch  hands  or  exchange  greetings.  A  sense  of 
isolation  from  his  brethren  made  him  shrink  from  their  society  and  avoid  their 
presence,  but  he  did  so  as  one  conscious  of  an  iufirmity,  not  boasting  of  an  excel- 
lence. He  wad  like  a  deaf  mute  sitting  apart  from  a  circle,  whose  looks  and 
gestures  show  that  they  are  uttering  and  listening  to  music  and  eloquence,  in 
producing  or  welcommg  which  he  can  be  no  sharer.  Wisely,  thei-efore,  he  dwelt 
apart,  and  bidding  the  world  farewell,  took  the  self-imposed  vows  of  a  Scientific 
Anchorite,  and,  like  the  Monks  of  oIg^  shut  himself  up  within  his  cell.  It  was  a 
kingdom  sufficient  for  him,  and  from  its  narrow  window  be  saw  as  much  of  the 
Universe  as  he  cared  to  see.  It  had  a  throne  also,  and  from  it  he  dispensed  royal 
gifts  to  his  brethren.  He  was  one  of  the  unthanked  benefactors  of  his  race,  who 
was  patiently  teaching  and  serving  mankind,  whilst  they  were  shrinking  from  his 
coldness,  or  mocking  his  peculiarities.    He  could  not  sing  for  them  a  sweet  song. 
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or  create  a  'thinj  of  beauty*  which  should  be  'a  joy  for  ever/  or  touch  their 
hearts,  or  fire  their  spirits,  or  deepen  their  reverence  Or  their  fervour.  He  was 
not  a  poet,  a  priest,  or  a  prophet,  but  only  a  cold,  clear  Intelligence,  raving  down 
pure  white  hght,  which  bnghtcned  everything  oft  wkidi  it  fcil,  bit  wanned 
nothing— a  Star  of  at  leaat  the  aeoond,  i£  not  of  the  &nt  magiutude^  in  the 
Intellectual  Firmament. 

"  His  Theory  of  the  Universe  seems  to  have  been,  that  it  consisted  solely  of  a 
multitude  of  objects  which  coidd  be  weighed,  »mmbered,  and  meaauied ;  and  the 
vocation  to  which  he  confiidered  himBelf  called  was^  to  weigh*  number,  and  measure 
as  many  of  those  objects  as  his  allotted  threescore  years  and  ten  would  permit. 
This  conviction  biassed  all  his  doings,  alike  his  great  scientific  enterprises  and  the 
petty  details  of  his  daily  life."  (pp.  1S5,  1&6.) 

We  must  iake  leave  to  question,  however,  whether  Cavendish  ever 
thought  at  all  about  the  matter.  It  seems  to  us  rather  as  if  be  weighed, 
oumbered,  and  measured,  just  as  Moeart  wrote  music,  because  it  was  bis 
fUitfure  to  do  so,  rather  than  with  any  conscious  estitnate  or  settled  conviction 
of  bis  peculiar  vocation.  Putting  aside  the  first  sentence  in  the  follo^'ing 
paseage,  whieh  implies  %  greater  amount  of  "  ideality*'  than  we  think  that 
Cavendish  poaaessed,  we  think  that  the  remainder  shows  a  very  just 
appreciation  of  his  psychical  nature. 

"  Whatever,  accordingly,  we  may  think  of  the  ideal  which  Cavendish  act  before 
kiiD,  we  must  adknowledge  that  he  acted  up  to  it  with  undeviating  consistency ; 
and  that  he  realized  it  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  most  men  realize  the  more  lofty 
ideals  which  they  set  before  them.  The  pursuit  of  truth  was  with  him  a  neces- 
sity, not  a  passion.  In  all  his  researches  ne  displayed  the  greatest  caution,  not 
from  hesitation  or  timidity,  but  from  his  recognition  of  the  difficulties  which 
attend  the  investigation  of  nature;  from  his  dehght  in  reducing  evenrthing  to 
numerical  rule,  and  his  hatred  of  error  aa  a  transgression  of  jaw.  Ctuvendo 
tutus  was  the  motto  of  his  family,  and  seems  ever  to  have  been  befc^e  him." 
(pp,  189, 190.) 

Art.  II. — The  Morbid  Conditions  of  the  Pulmonary  Artery  By  JTorMan 
Chevebs,  M.D.,  Civil  Assistant  Surgeon,  Cbittagong,  Bengal. — 
London,  1851.     8vo,  pp.  137. 

This  work,  reprinted  from  the  '  Medical  Qozette,*  in  which  it  appeared  in 
the  form  of  a  series  of  papers,  is  a  monograph  on  the  diaeaaea,  eongeoital 
and  acquired,  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  It  is  by  far  the  moat  complete 
treatise  on  this  subjeet  that  we  know ;  and  is  most  creditable  to  its  laborious 
aad  talented  autlkor.  The  facta  are  ao  numeroua  aa  to  defy  afi^hing  like 
analyais;  and  w^  are  therefore  eompelled  to  limit  ouraelvea  to  &  mere 
netioe  of  the  work«  The  greater  part,  of  it  ia  occupied  with  the  detaila  of 
malformations  of  the  pnlmonary  astery,  and  necessarily  includes  many 
particulars  of  malformations  of  other  parts  of  tht  heart;  in  &et^  this  por- 
tion is  almost  an  account  of  congenital  disorders  of  the  heart,  with  special 
attention  to  the  pulmonary  artery.  &>  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  observe;, 
it  is  very  complete  and  accurata  Snbiequently^  acute  and  sabaoute  inflam- 
mation^ ulceration,  aneurism,  and  dilatation,  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are 
considered ;  and  cyanosis,  pidmonary  apoplexy^  dsc,  receive  more  or  less 
full  notice.  This  treatise  is  to  be  eonsideredi  especially  as  far  as  the  mal- 
formations of  the  artery  go,  as  a  work  of  reference;  and  we  are  happy  to 
find  in  the  English  language  a  summaiy  so  ample  and  complete. 
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Abt.  III. — The  Principles  of  Physiology  applied  to  the  Preservation  of 
Health,  and  to  the  Improvement  of  Physical  and  Mental  Educaticm. 
Bjr  Akdrew  Combs,  M.D.     Fourteenth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Edited  l^  James  Coxe,  M.D.,  F.R.aP.E.— n^rfi/i6wr^A,  1852.    Fcap. 
8vo,  pp.  3i5. 

No  popular  treatise  on  hygiene  has  ever  atiaioied  to  anything  like  the 
general  acceptance  whidh  that  of  Dr.  Andrew  Combe  has  so  long  and 
deservedly  enjoyed;  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  none  has  ever  pos- 
sessed those  peculiar  merits,  which  have  at  once  drawn  attention  to  it  as  a 
readable  book,  and  have  connected  its  teachings  with  what  so  intimately 
Concerns  "our  own  business  and  bosoms.'*  It  is*,  to  speak ^ndsdy,  in 
the  onion  of  philosophic  habits  of  abstract  thought  with  powers  of  a^nite 
observation,  and  in  the  possession  of  that  strong  practical  common  sense 
which  carriies  principles  most  advantageously  into  practice,  that  Dr.  Combe's 
forte  peculiarly  lay;  and  it  is  by  these  tiiat  all  his  productions  have  been 
characterized.  We  do  not  know  that  he  ever  developed  an  original  idea; 
but  he  saw  the  connexions  and  relations  of  the  ideas  of  others,  and^bronght 
them  to  bear  upon  the  daily  life  of  mankind,  in  a  manner  that  tbdSi^ 
original  propounders  perhaps  never  dreamed  of. 

As  no  better  treatise  on  hygienic  physiology  has  sinee  appeared,  we  are 
glad  to  welcome  a  re-issue  of  Dr.  Combe's  excellent  work,  under  the  able 
editorship  of  his  nephew.  Dr.  James  Coxe,  who  has  already  shown  his 
qualifications  for  such  a  task,  in  the  last  edition  of  Dr.  Combe's  '  Physiology 
of  Digestion.'  The  necessity  for  a  considerable  amount  of  addition  and 
alteration,  however,  to  bring  the  work  into  harmony  with  the  present  posi* 
tion  of  the  science  (no  improvement  having  been  made  in  it  since  the  year 
1844),  has  evidently  placeid  the  editor  in  a  position  of  considerable  diffi* 
culty ;  since  he  has  found  it  impossible  to  mark,  as  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  y^shed  to  do,  the  relative  shares  which  belong  to  th^  original  ^luthor 
and  to  hipself ;  so  that  in  perusing  the  book  we  continually  find  references 
to  very  recent  discoveries,  without  any  mark  of  interpolation  beyond  the 
general  announcement  in  the  preface.  Some  of  these  references,  we  must 
take  leave  to  say,  appear  a'  little  out  of  pkoe  in  such  a  treai^ise;  and  wte 
cannot  bttt  fear  lest,  \i  future  editions  should  be  treated  in  the  same  Jfioan*- 
ner,  the  original  simplicity  of  Dr.  Combe's  design,  and  the.  singleness  of 
purpose  with  which  £e  oatried  it  oot,  should  be  somewhat  obscuved  by  the 
very  ktudafoie  desire  of  his  suoeessor  to  engraft  upon  it  every  soienti£e 
novelty  that  derivtes  from  its  intrinsic  interest  a  sufficient  title  to  attention. 
Th\is,  for  example,  we  4re  rather  struds  with  the  ineongruUy  of  the  introtkie*- 
tion  of  some  of  the  most  abslTruse  questions  on  the  stmettlre  of  the  jiervous 
sjTstem,  in  the  midst  of  the  simple  outline  of  its  beat^ieteraiiBed  dootrtnea, 
which  was  all  th«t  Dr»  Combe  thought  necessary.  We  have  been  far  more 
pleased,  however,  at  perceiving  the  number  of  new  illjiisti:*iaons,many  of  them 
drawn  from  oarr  own  pagies,  which  have  been  derired  from  leeent  sanitary 
investigations,  of  the  importance  of  the  simple  hygieniQ  precepts  whidi  it 
was  Dr.  Combe's  great  object  to  enforce^  Everything  that  is  done  in  Uie 
way  of  popularizing  such  knowledge  is  of  essential  value ;  and  the  reader 
will  only  be  repelled  by  the  drier  scientific  details,  which  do  not  present 
any  definite  meaning  to  his  mind,  and  which  go  to  swell  the  bidk  of  a 
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book  that  has  already  far  outgrown  its  original  dimensions.  We  make  these 
remarks  in  all  good  feeling  to  Dr.  Coxe ;  and  doubt  not  that  they  will  be 
duly  weighed  by  him  in  the  preparation  of  his  next  edition.  And  we  would 
further  suggest,  that  instead  of  announcing  it  as  ^  revised  and  enlarged,** 
Dr.  Coxe  should  substitute  the  phrase, ''  adapted  to  the  present  state  of 
science/'  which  will  leave  him  more  free  to  do  what  he  will  with  the 
vnaXteTy  provided  that  he  muntain  the  author's  original  fUm^ 


Art.  IV. — Leciuree  an  the  Diseaaee  oflnfomey  amd  ChUdhood.  By  Chabi£8 
West,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  Physician 
to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  kc  Second  Edition.  Enlai^red. — 
London,  1852.     8vo,  pp.  559. 

In  our  third  volume  (p.  406),  we  presented  to  our  readers  our  first  article 
on  the  Diseases  of  Children ;  and  from  that  period  until  the  present  time 
we  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  our  limits  would  allow,  to  keep  them  on  a 
level  with  the  rapidly  advancing  literature  of  a  subject,  that  forms  so 
important  a  branch  of  the  duties  of  a  practical  professionaJ  career,  as  does 
Paediatrics.  On  the  occasion  alluded  to,  we  selected  for  review  chieflj  the 
very  able  treatise  of  Dr.  West,  as  a  most  fitting  introduction  to  the 
department  of  medicine  in  question,  and  as  a  most  agreeable  duty  for 
ourselves  to  perform.  In  the  course  of  our  labours,  we  expressed  our 
opinion,  and  rather  forcibly  too,  of  the  great  necessity  that  existed  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  and  for  the  83rBtematic 
clinical  instruction  of  students  in  the  pathology  4fec  of  the  diseases  of 
early  life;  and,  finally,  we  strongly  recommended  the  lectures  of  our 
author,  not  merely  as  being  a  most  able  exposition  of  the  subject  to  which 
he  had  devoted  himself,  but  as  forming  a  treatise  quite  unapproachable  in 
excellence  by  any  other  in  our  language.  The  opinions  thus  expressed 
were  deduced  from  no  theoretical  views,  but  were  the  truthful  deductions 
of  a  rather  extended  practical  acquaintance  with  the  several  points  upon 
which  we  then  gave  our  judgment.  We  are  highly  gratified,  then,  in  being 
now  able  to  state,  that  a  Children's  Hospital  has  just  been  opened,  that  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  every  opportunity  will  be  offered  for  clinical 
instruction  (whether  accepted  or  not  by  the  students  is  a  different  question, 
upon  which  we  have  expressed  an  opinion  elsewhere),  and  that  Dr.  West  has 
presented  us  with  a  second  edition  of  his  valuable  work.  Respecting  this, 
we  are  at  present  unable  to  say  more,  than  that  it  must  still  maintain  its 
pre-eminence,  and  that  we  have  no  doubt  the  additions  whidi  it  has 
received  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  its  purchasers. 

"  The  whole  work  has  heen  carefully  revised :  a  few  formnliB  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  a  minute  alphahetical  index  has  been  appended:  while  additions 
amounting  altogether  to  nfty  page^  have  been  made,  wherever  I  felt  that  more 
extended  observation,  or  more  careful  reflection,  had  enabled  me  to  supply  some 
of  those  deficiencies  wbich  I  am  well  aware  are  still  far  too  numerous.  The  work 
now  contains  the  results  of  640  observations,  and  199  post-mortem  examiuations» 
chiefly  made  amon^  16,276  children  who  came  under  ray  notice,  during  the  ten 
years  of  mj  connexion  with  the  Children's  Infirmary  in  ikmbeth."  (Preiaoe.) 

We  shall  notice  the  most  important  of  Dr.  West's  additions,  in  con* 
uexion  with  other  recent  works  on  Children's  Diseases,  in  our  next  number. 
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Art.  V.  —  A  Didionary  of  Medical  Science,  containing  a  Concise 
ExplaTiation  of  the  various  Subjects  amd  Terms  of  Physiology^  Patho- 
logy, Hygiene^  Therapeutics,  Pharmacology,  Obstetrics,  Medical  Juris- 
prudence, &<?./  ujiih  tlie  French  and  other  Synonymes,  SfC.  ^c-  ^7 
RoBLEY  DuNGLisox,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  &c. 
in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  Eighth  Edition,  revised 
and  greatly  enlarged. — Philadelphia^  1851.     8vo,  pp.  927. 

Ok  the  appearance  of  the  last  edition  of  this  valuable  work,  we  directed 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  its  peculiar  merits;  and  we  need  do 
little  more  than  state,  in  reference  to  the  present  re-issue,  that  notwith- 
standing the  large  additions  previously  made  to  it,  no  fewer  than  four 
thousand  terms,  not  to  be  found  in  the  preceding  edition,  are  contained 
in  the  volume  before  us.  Whilst  it  is  a  wonderful  monument  of  its 
author's  erudition  and  industry,  it  is  also  a  work  of  great  practical  utility, 
as  we  can  testify  from  our  own  experience;  for  we  keep  it  constantly 
within  our  reach,  and  make  very  frequent  reference  to  it,  nearly  always 
finding  in  it  the  information  we  seek.  That  it  is  highly  estimated  in  the 
land  of  its  nativity,  may  be  inferred  from  the  rapid  sale  of  its  successive 
editions;  and  we  had  expected  that  it  would  have  been  introduced,  by  reprint, 
to  the  notice  of  the  profession  in  this  country.  As  we  hear  nothing,  how- 
ever, of  any  intention  to  reproduce  the  work,  we  may  mention  that  we 
understand  that  it  may  be  readily  obtained  from  the  agents  of  its  American 
publishers,  at  a  small  advance  upon  its  original  cost. 


Art.  VI.  —  The  Stomach  and  its  Difficulties,     By  Sir  James  Eybe,  M.D., 
&c,&c. — London,  1852.     I2mo,  pp.  152. 

As  a  specimen  of  good-humoured  garrulous  egotism,  this  little  book  may 
afford  some  amusement  to  such  as  think  it  worth  while  to  read  it;  but  we 
certainly  cannot  recommend  it  as  containing  even  an  infinitesimal  amount 
of  real  instruction.  The  "peptic  precepts"  which  it  is  designed  to 
enforce,  are  those  with  which  every  intelligent  practitioner  is  already 
familiar;  and  the  one  panacea  which  our  worthy  knight  recommends,  with 
a  zeal  that  shows  that  he  at  least  has  implicit  confidence  in  his  remedy 
(which,  as  our  readers  well  know,  goes  so  far  to  make  it  successful,  by 
influencing  the  mind  of  the  patient),  is  his  much  be-praised  oxide  of  silver, 
which  he  describes  in  terms  that  remind  us  of  the  old  alchemists,  as  "  one 
atom  of  our  second-best  metal,  with  one  atom  of  our  most  noble  gas.** 
Has  he  ever  tried  the  oxide  of  gold  ?  Surely,  upon  the  principle  here 
propounded,  it  ought  to  have  at  least  twenty  times  the  potency  of  silver. 

The  book  may  in  fact  be  designated  as  an  autobiographical  sketch  of 
Sir  James  Ejrre,  interwo^'en  with  the  aforesaid  peptic  precepts,  and  with 
testimonies  in  favour  of  the  virtues  of  the  oxide  of  silver  as  the  one  remedy 
for  nearly  all  the  '*  difficulties"  into  which  the  stomach  may  be  brought  by 
*'  fast**  living,  or  by  injudicious  man^igement.  We  will  not  assert  that  the 
author  has  had  the  public,  rather  than  the  profession,  in  view  in  its  com- 
position; but  we  should  certainly  have  made  such  a  charge,  if  the  book 
had  proceeded  from  a  young  man  struggling  for  notoriety,  instead  of  from 
a  gentleman  whose  position  must  forbid  the  idea  of  his  being  actuated  by 
any  unworthy  motive.  The  following  are  the  chief  novelties  of  fact  or 
opinion  that  we  have  been  able  to  discover  in  it: 
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Sir  James  was  a  pupil  of  Abemethy,  and  was  deputed  by  his  fellow- 
students  to  present  their  **  dear  master**  with  a  piece  of  plate. 

Sir  James  was  Mayor  of  Hereford  in  the  year  1830;  and  was  knighted, 
wWumt  application,  on  the  accession  of  William  IV . ;  only  one  other  chief 
magistrate  being  so  distinguished. 

Sir  James  having  **  renooscad  ooctamal  professioDal  aTocationSy**  is  now 
"  the  more  qualified,  by  calm  reflection  and  undisturbed  consideimtiony  to 
watch  the  ever-yar3ring  phases  of  that  important  viscaa  the  aiomaekJ^ 

The  stomach,  in  Sir  James's  opinion,  '*  is,  like  the  fire,  inTaloaUe— as  a 
slave;  but  otherwise  becomea  a  misehievows  and  daagwoos,  because 
powerful  despot.  It  is  either  like  the 'vernal  airs*  which  move  the 
teeming  clouds  that  usher  'gentle  i^ng,'  mildly  but  munifioentiy,  by  the 
soft  stealing  showers,  refreshing  and  vivifying  the  earth;  or,  on  the  contrary, 
it  resembles  the  rude  and  turbulent  violence  of  elemental  strife — disrobing 
and  devastating,  by  its  impetuous  fiury,  all  that  arrests  its  violent  course.** 

The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  composed  of  materials  of  equal  value 
with  the  preceding. 


Aht.  YII. — ThcmmnCa  Contpe^ua  of  the  Briiiak  PhmrmacopeBioB,  Six- 
teenth Edition.  Edited  by  Edmund  Llotd  Bibkett,  M.D.  (Cantab.) 
F.RC.P.,  &c.— Xonefon,  1852.     12mo,  pp.  216. 

Of  a  work  so  well  known  and  so  fully  appreciated  as  Dr.  Thosasoa's 
'*  Conspectus,*'  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  anything  in  reoom- 
mendation;  and  we  need  not  do  more  than  state,  therefore,  that  this  new 
edition  has  been  adapted  by  Dr.  Birkett  to  the  last  editions  of  the  London 
and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias,  with  every  appearance  of  care  and  dis- 
crimination. 


Art.  VIII. — 7%«  Descriptive  and  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Arieriee^and 
Relative  Anatomy  of  the  Veins  and  Nerves  of  the  Human  Body.  By 
Joseph  Henry  Corbett,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anat<miy  and  Physiology 
to  the  Apothecaries*  Hall  of  Ireland. — London,  1852.    12mo,  pp.  355. 

Without  any  wish  to  depreciate  this  treatise,  we  must  remark  that  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  there  is  in  its  plan  or  execution,  which  can 
give  it  a  claim  to  supersede  the  various  excellent  treatises  on  this  depart- 
iiient  of  descriptive  anatomy  which  are  abready  withm  the  student's  reach. 


Art.  IX. — The  Druggists  General  Receipt  Book,  comprising  a  copious 
Veterina/ry  Formulary,  and  Table  of  Veterinary  MeUeria  Medica, 
numerous  Recipes  in  Patent  and  Proprietary  Medicines,  Druggists* 
Nostrums,  S^c.  By  Hekry  Beaslet.  Second  Edition,  corrected  and 
improved. — Londo7i,  1852.     24mo,  pp.  460. 

We  noticed  this  little  volume  with  apim>bation  on  its  first  appearance, 
but  little  more  ihan  two  years  ago,  as  ccHitaining  a  great  variety  of  infor- 
mation likely  to  be  useful  to  the  members  of  our  profession  who  practise 
in  country  districts;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  early  call  for  a  new 
edition  has  justified  our  recommendation. 
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ANATOMY,  PHISIOLOGT,  AND  OBXiANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

Om  ike  Developmeni  iff  the  DurtUw  Glands  in  the  Chick.    By  Hbnbt  Gbay, 
DemonBtfstor  of  Anatomy  at  8t.  George's  Hospital 

Lr  ibis  rery  meritorioas  paper,  the  author  has  demonstrated  the  erolution  of  the 
Spleen,  Supra-renal  and  Thyroid  glands,  and  the  tissues  of  which  each  is  com- 
posed, in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  plaee  that  may  be  assigned  to  each  in  a 
classification  of  the  glands. 

The  Spleen  is  sl^wn  to  arise  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  days,  in  a  fold  of 
membrane  which  connects  the  intestinal  canal  to  the  spine  (the  ''intestinal 
lamina"),  as  a  small,  whitish  mass  of  blastemi^  perfectly  distinct  from  both  the 
stomach  and  pancreas.  This  fold  serves  to  retain  it  and  the  pancreas  in  connexion 
with  the  intestine.  This  separation  of  the  spleen  from  the  pancreas  is  more 
distinct  at  an  early  period  of  its  evolution  than  later,  as  the  increased  ^wth  of 
boUi  organs  canses  them  to  approximate  more  closely,  but  not  more  mtimately 
with  one  another ;  hence  probably  the  statement  of  Arnold,  that  the  spleen  arises 
from  the  pancreas.  With  the  increase  in  the  growth  of  the  organ  and  the  sor- 
roujiding  parts,  it  gradually  attains  the  position  that  it  occupies  in  the  full-grown 
bird,  in  more  immediate  proximity  with  the  stomach ;  hence  probably  the  state- 
ment of  Bischoff,  that  it  arises  from  the  stomach.  Later,  wnen  its  vessels  are 
formed,  the  membrane  in  which  it  was  developed  is  almost  completely  absorbed. 

The  author  then  considers  the  development  of  the  tissues  of  the  spleen,  which 
clearly  establishes,  not  only  the  ^ndnlar  nature  of  the  organ  itself,  but  the  great 
simili^ty  it  bears  with  the  supra-renal  and  thyroid  glands. — The  external  capsule 
and  the  trabecular  tissue  of  the  spleen  are  both  developed  between  the  eighth  and 
ninth  days,  the  former  in  the  form  of  a  thin  membrane  composed  of  nucleated 
fibres,  the  latter  consisting  of  similar  fibres,  which  intersect  the  or^an  at  first 
sparingly,  and  afterwards  m  greater  Quantity.  The  development  of  the  blood- 
vessels and  the  blood  are  next  examined.  The  former  are  shown  to  arise  in  the 
organ  indeoendent  of  those  which  are  exterior  to  it.  The  developiMnt  of  the 
blood-globuJes  is  shown  to  arise  from  the  blastema  of  the  organ  at  the  earliest 
period  of  its  evolution,  and  continue  their  formation  until  its  connexion  with  the 

Seneral  vascular  system  is  effected,  at  which  period  their  development  ceases.  No 
estruction  of  the  blood-globules  could  ever  be  observed.  These  observations 
disprove  the  two  existing  opinions  of  the  use  of  the  spleen,  as  the  blood-discs  are 
not  formed  there  (exceptmg  during  its  early  development),  as  stated  by  Gerlach 
and  Srhaffner ;  nor  are  they  destroyed  there,  as  stated  by  Kollicker  and  Ecker. — 
The  development  of  the  piup  tissue  is  next  examined.  At  an  early  period,  this 
closely  corresponds  with  the  structure  of  the  supra-renal  and  thyroid  glands  at  the 
earliest  stages  of  their  evolution,  consistinj^  of  nuclei,  nucleated  vesieles,  and 
a  fine  granmar  plasma>  the  former  constituting  a  very  considerable  portion  of  its 
structure.  When  the  splenic  vessels  are  formed,  many  of  these  nuclei  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  quantity  of  fine,  dark  granules  arranged  in  a  circular  form,  and  these 
increase  up  to  the  time  when  the  splenic  vein  b  formed,  when  nearly  the  whole 
18-ix.  -17 
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mass  is  composed  of  naoleaied  TesicieSitbe'  vnelei  of  whiclk  g^nUU^  break  up 
iBto  B  msss  of  grani^  which  fill  the  ctTities  of  ike  vesieles.  T^e  Malp^hu& 
vesicles  are  developed  in  the  pulp  by  the  aggCBgBtMit  iji  mdei  into  oiienkniHttses, 
around  which  a  fine  membrane  soon  appears^  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  those 
of  the  supra-renal  and  thyroid  glands,  with  which  they  bear  the  closest  analogy. 

The  auUtor  then  tr&ees  oat  the  deyelopinent  of  w  SMMra^renal  flamd»,  and 
shows  the  close  analog  that  exists  between  then^  the  spleen,  and  tnyroid,  from 
the  similarity  which  tneir  structure  presents  at  the  earliest  period  of  their  eyoln- 
tion  with  tliose  glands,  and  from  the  development  of  the  several  tissues  following 
the  same  stages  m  all.— They  are  shown  to  arise  on  the  sereuth  day  as  two  sepa- 
rate masses  of  blastema,  situated  between  the  upper  end  of  the  Woolfian  bodies, 
and  the  sides  of  the  aorta,  being  totally  independent  (as  concerns  their  develop- 
ment) of  those  bodies,  or  of  each  other.  At  this  period,  their  minute  structure 
bears  a  close  resemblaiice  to  that  of  the  spleen,  consisting  of  the  same  elements  as 
that  gland,  excepting  in  the  existence  of  more  numerous  dark  granules,  whicli 
give  to  the  organ,  at  a  later  period,  an  opaque  and  darkly  granular  texture.  The 
gland  tissue  of  the  organ,  in  the  form  of  large  vesicles,  makes  its  appearance  on 
tiie  eighth  day,  whereas  in  the  spleen  it  did  not  exist  until  near  to  the  close  of  incuba- 
tion, an  interesting  fact  in  connexion  with  the  function  of  the  former  gland,  which  is 
mainly  exercised  during  foetal  life,  whilst  the  spleen  exerts  its  function  mainly  in 
adult  life ;  hence  the  difference  in  the  development  of  the  tissues  at  different 
periods.  The  manner  in  which  this  tissue  is  developed  is  similar  to  that  by 
which  the  gland  tissue  of  the  spleen  was  formed — viz.,  by  an  aggregation  of  nuclei 
into  circular  masses,  around  wnich  a  limitary  membrane  ultimately  forms :  these 
are  first  grouped  together  in  a  mass,  without  any  subdivision  into  cortical  and 
meduUai^  portions.  On  the  fourteenth  day  the  first  trace  of  this  sftbdivision 
becomes  manifest,  by  the  vesicles  being  aggregated  into  masses  which  radiate 
from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre  of  the  gland,  in  some  cases  complete 
tubes  beine  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  vesicles,  as  indicated  by  hemispherical 
bul£[ing8  luong  their  walls.  At  a  later  period,  the  oreans  inczease  in  size,  tbsy 
attain  their  usual  position,  and  a  more  complete  suboivisaon  into  cortical  aad 
BteduUary  portions  is  now  observed. 

The  author  lastly  traces  out  the  develonment  of  the  Thyroid  glands,  and  shows 
the  great  similarity  that  exists  between  them,  the  spleen,  and  supra-renal  glaiMJU, 
from  the  similar  sUiicture  they  present,  and  from  the  devcl(^mcat  of  tliose  struc- 
tures occurring  in  a  similar  manner  in  each. — These  glands  are  developed  between 
the  sixth  and  seventh  days,  as  two  separate  masses  ofblastema,  one  at  each  aide  .of 
the  root  of  the  neck,  close  to  the  separation  of  the  carotid  and  subclavian  vessels, 
and  between  the  trachea  and  the  branchial  clefts*  but  quite  indepejident,  as  far  as 
regards  theii  devdopment,  of  either  of  those  parts.  Their  minute  structure  at  tn 
early  period  closely  corresponds  with  that  of  the  spleen  and  supra-renal  glands. 
Later,  when  the  ^land-tissue,  of  whioh  the-  thyroid  gland  ultimately  consists,  is 
formed,  it  is  developed  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  the  same  tissues  of  the 
spleen  and  supra-renal  ^ands — a  fact  which,  ^hows  the  analogy  they  bear  to  one 
another. 

SVom  these  observations,  the  author  eondbdes  that  a  dose  analogy  exfits 
between  t^e  ^ands  already  described,  so  that  the  ^priety  of  their  classifioatien 
under  one  group,  as  the  "  Ductless  Glands^"  mav  be  considered  dearly  proved. 
Anxt  aUihou^h  tne  spleen  by  many  has  been  exduoed  from  them,  the  author  oon- 
sideia  that  its  oUssification  with  them  b  coneot,  for  the  following  reasons : — IsL 
Prom  its  evolution  being  similar  with  that  of  the  supn^renal  and  thyroid  glrads; 
2ndly,  from  its  structure,  which  at  an  early  period  <m)selv  oomsponcu  with  then ; 
and^rcUy,  from  the  development  of  its  tissues  following  the  same  kw  as  tbatupon 
which  tne  tissues  of  the  allied  ghinds  are  toxvacd^'^Protmdmffs  ^  tJ^  Moj^al 
Society,  Jan.  15, 1863. 

[Every  contribution  to  the  anatomy  and  phyaiolc^  of  these  perplexing  atrttc- 
tuxes  is  of  v4uA«  aft  tending  to  throw  some  li^ht  up<ni  the  nlitore  of  their  fimc- 
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tion;  «&d  Mr.  Gray  has  tnostablj  filled  up  a  lacuna  vliioh  had  been  left  by  the 
Humjr  exoellent  anatomists  who  hare  devoted  their  time  and  abilities  to  this  per- 
pl^ui^  and,  as  yet,  profitless  iaquiry.} 


Oil  the  Mode  of  Termmation  of  the  Nerves  in  the  Skin  of  the  J^ingers. 

By  Dr.  Rudolph  Wagker. 

This  celebrated  physiologist  has  recently  been  making  the  distribution  of  the 
nerves  in  the  skm  of  the  tactile  extremities  of  the  finders  his  peculiar  stiidv ; 
and  has  communicated  the  following  results  of  his  inquiries  to  the  Boyal  Society 
ofGottingen. 

What  are  usually  called  the  tactile  papillae  are  of  two  kinds — namely,  vascular 
papUhe,  which  only  contain  capillary  Ioo[)s ;  and  nervous  papillae,  which  arc  placed 
oetween  them.  These  last  have  a  conical  form ;  and  eacn  of  them  contains  in 
lis  interior  a  peculiar  corpuscle,  also  of  conical  form,  which  receives  the  finest  of 
the  nervous  fibrils  that  enter  the  papilla.  Each  primitive  nerve-fibre  divides  into 
a  great  number  of  smaller  branches,  to  which  these  tactile  cor|juscles  are  attached ; 
and  thus  each  is  connected  with  several  corpuscles.  It  is  further  considered  by 
Wagner,  that  each  single  fibre  conducts  the  impressions  made  upon  any  of  these 
branches  to  a  certain  spot  in  the  nervous  centres;  and  that  thus  but  a  single 
sensory  impression  is  produced,  whether  the  corpuscles  supplied  by  any  one  fibre 
are  touched  separately,  or  all  together. — Gazette  MidicaUi  Mars  o. 


0»  the  Influence  qf  apart  qfthe  Spinal  Cord  wpon  the  SuproRenal  Capsules. 

By  M.  Brown-Sequabd, 

Ih  eight  or  ten  guinea-pi^,  in  which  the  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord  had  been 
divided  in  the  oorsal  region,  from  ten  to  fifteen  months  previously,  M.  Brown- 
S6qnard  has  found  a  remarkable  hypertrophy  in  the  supra-renal  capsules,  which 
had  acquired,  in  some  cases,  double,  or  even  triple,  their  normal  volume.  On 
examining  the  supra-renal  capsules  of  guinea-pigs  on  whom  this  operation  had 
been  perfcrmed  only  a  few  hours  or  days  previously,  M.  Brown-S6quard  has  met 
with  congestion  or  even  effusion  of  blood  in  these  organs.  In  reply  to  the 
objection,  that  this  effect  may  take  place  as  a  mechanical  result  of  the  operation, 
lie  remarks,  that  the  kidneys  do  not  in  these  cases  present  any  trace  of  congestion. 
Whichever  side  of  the  spinal  cord  be  divided,  both  of  the  supra-renal  capsules 
are  thus  affected;  and  a  prick  of  the  cord  has  sometimes  been  adequate  to 
produce  this  curious  result.  Hence  M.  Brown  S6quard  concludes,  that  it  is 
Drought  about  in  some  way  by  nervous  influence. — Gazette  MSdicale,  Teb.  1. 


On  the  Influence  qf  the  Sympathetic  Nerves  on  Sensibility/,  and  on  Calorification. 

By  M.  Cl.  Bernabjd. 

This  industrious  experimenter  has  recently  communicated  to  the  Sooidt^  do 
Biologie  two  rery  remarkable  results  of  his  experiments  oa  the  sympathetic 
verve,  which  we  believe  to  be  altogether  new.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
section  of  the  oerebro-spinal  nerves  tends  to  diminish  the  temperature  of  the 
parts  which  they  supply ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  pneumogastrics,  to  lower  the 
temperature  of  the  wily  generally.  But,  aocordmg  to  M.  ul.  Bernard,  when  the 
tmnk  which  nnites  the  sympathetic  ganglia  of  the  neck  is  cut  through  on  one 
aide,  the  temperature  on  that  side  of  the  iaoe  undergoes  a  remarkable  inerease, 
whieh  is  not  only  perceptible  to  the  hand,  but  which  shows  itself  in  a  thernK)meter 
introduced  into  the  nostrils  or  the  ears,  to  the  amount  of  from  7°  to  11^  (Eahr.) 
When  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sym[)aihetio  is  removed,  the  same 
e&ct  is  piodoeed,  but  vnUi  yet  greater  intensity.    This  differenoe  is  maiotained 
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for  many  montbs,  and  is  not  oonn^ted  with  the  occnrrence  of  infiainmatk«, 
congestion,  oedema,  or  any  other  pathological  change  in  the  part.  The  effect  b 
not  prevented  by  section  of  any  ot  the  other  nerves  of  the  face,  whether  seosorj 
or  motor. 

A  not  less  unexpected  effect  is  produced  by  division  of  the  sympathetic  upon 
the  senMili^  of  the  parts  supplied  by  it ;  for  this,  instead  of  lieing  diminished, 
is  greatly  augmented.  As  the  appreciation  of  this  fact,  by  ordinary  methods,  is 
di&cult,  ill.  Bernard  had  recourse  to  the  woorara  poison,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
produce  a  gradual  destruction  of  sensibility  over  tne  whole  body ;  and  he  found, 
that  when  the  cervical  ganglion  had  been  removed,  the  whole  of  that  side  of  the 
face  retained  its  sensibmty  much  longer  than  did  any  other  part  of  the  surface.^ 
Gazette  MHicale,  Feb.  21. 

Influence  ofMuecular  Pceralysie  on  the  Modpieation  qftke  Bloody  and  <m  tie 
Duration  qf  Irritability,    ByM.  B&own-Seqt7ard. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  M.  Brown-Seauard,  that  after  the  section  of  the  nerves 
of  a  limb,  the  transformation  of  arterial  blood  into  venous  is  imperfectly  effected; 
but  that  the  chan^  is  perfect  if  the  paralyzed  linlb  be  galvanized. 

The  same  experimenter  has  shown,  that  when  the  muscles  of  one  limb  have  bee& 
paralyzed  by  section  of  their  nerves  a  few  days  previously,  their  irritabilitv  lasts 
much  longer  after  death  than  that  of  the  muscles  of  the  other  limb ;  ana  their 
cadaveric  rigidity  is  much  later  in  coming  on. — Gazette  MSdicale,  Yiv.  1,  H 
Mars  6. 


Ikoo  Cases  in  which  an  Ovule,  or  its  remains,  was  discovered  e^ter  death,  «•  the 
FaUopian  tube  of  the  unimjtregnated  human  female,  during  the  period  tf 
Menstruation.    By  H.  Lethuby,  M.B. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  paper  the  author  points  out  that  the  argomeots 
which  have  been  adduced  in  support  of  the  opinion,  that  the  menstruation  of  the 
human  female  corresponds  to  the  "heat"  or  ''rut"  of  the  lower  Mammalia,  and 
that  an  ovum  is  normally  matured  and  thrown  off  at  eaoh  menstruation,  are 
entirely  of  an  analogical  oliaracter ;  and  that  although  the  ovaries  of  women  who 
have  died  during  tne  menstrual  period  have  been  frequently  examined,  and 
Graafian  follicles  found  in  a  recently-ruptured  state,  yet  the  disco veiy  of  the 
liberated  ovule  had  not,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  ever  been  detected.  The  im- 
portance of  his  cases  rests  upon  three  grounds — namely,  1st,  the  circumstances 
under  whicli  the  women  had  died,  which  forbade  the  idea  of  recent  sexual  inter- 
course ;  2ndly,  the  fiudiuff  of  recently-ruptured  Graafian  follicles ;  and  3rdly.  the 
discovery  of  the  ovule  ana  its  remains  in  the  fluid  matter  of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

In  the  first  of  the  cases  recorded,  the  woman  died  during  a  menstrual  period. 
She  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  London  Hospital  for  twenty-four  days  before  her 
death,  where  she  was  closely  watched  day  and  night  by  a  nurse,  in  consequence 
of  her  having  attempted  self-destruction,  by  cutting  her  throat  twenty-nine  dajs 
before  her  death. 

An  examination  of  the  body  showed  that  the  jpelvic  viscera  were  much  con- 
gested ;  that  the  uterus  was  considerably  enlarged;  that  the  ^^|in&  contained  a 
sero-sanguineous  fluid ;  and  that  the  hymen  was  unruptured.  The  ovaries  were 
covered  with  stellate  fissures,  or  cicatrices;  and  at  one  part  of  the  left  oi^n  ther« 
was  a  purple  spot  having  a  raj^ged  hole  in  itA  centre.  By  means  of  an  incision  into 
the  gland  through  this  spot,  it  was  found  that  the  opening  led  into  a  small  cavitr 
which  was  surrounded  at  its  lower  part  by  a  dense  tissue,  infiltrated  with  dark 
coagulated  blood.  After  macerating  in  spirit  for  a  short  time,  it  was  noticed  that 
the  dot  consisted  of  four  parts,  which  the  author  described. 

In  other  parts  of  the  ovary  several  false  corpora  lutea,  in  different  stages  of  de- 
cHne,  were  lound.    The  Fallopian  tubes  were  highly  congested,  and  the  cavities  of 
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the  tubes  were  filled  with  a  bloody  mucus.  The  left  one  contained,  at  about  one 
inch  from  its  fimbriated  end,  a  small  vesicular  body,  which  was,  in  the  author's 
opinion,  an  ovule ;  for  it  consisted  of  nucleated  cells  and  oil-globules.  The  lluid 
matters  of  the  utexus  and  Fallopian  tubes  were  made  up  of  blood-discs,  cylindricai 
epithelium,  granular  corpuscles,  and  a  few  spindle-shaped  bodies. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  girl  who  had  died  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  where 
the  supervbion  of  the  patient  was  quite  as  strict  as  that  in  the  last  case.  In  this 
instance  the  anatomical  features  were  precisely  like  the  preceding.  The  right 
Fallopian  tube  contained  a  globular  body  similar  to  that  found  m  the  left  on 
the  former  occasion.  This  globular  body,  on  being  crushed  between  two  pieces  of 
glass  and  examined  under  the  microscope,  was  mund  to  consist  externally  of  a 
mass  of  nucleated  cells,  the  remains  of  the  tunica  granulosa,  and  of  a  transparent 
ring,  enclosing  an  opake  granular  mass,  and  a  highly  pellucid  spot.  The  author 
considered  that  this  body  was  the  liberated  ovule,  aoci  the  infiuence  of  chemical 
resents  served  to  support  his  opinion. 

An  examination  of  ihe  corpora  lutea  found  in  both  cases,  showed  that  they  con- 
sisted of  large  granular  corpuscles  and  oil-globules. 

Among  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  author  were  the  following : 

1.  That  ovules  escape  from  the  ovaries  of  women  during  the  period  of  menstrua- 
tion ;  and  that  their  escape  is  a  spontaneous  act,  taking  place  quite  independently 
of  sexual  intercourse. 

2.  That  immediately  before,  or  else  consentaneously  with,  the  escape  of  an  ovule, 
the  whole  substance  of  the  Graafian  follicle  becomes  charged  with  effiised  bloody 
and  that  a  sort  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  effused  matter  soon  afterwards  takes 
place. 

3.  That  the  mere  presence  of  a  yellow  body  containing  a  clot  in  the  ovary,  ia 
not  byany  means  a  certain  sign  of  recent  impregnation. 

4.  That  a  sanguineous  fluid  is  poured  out  over  the  whole  mucous  tract  of  the 
generative  system  during  the  catamenial  period. — Proceedings  of  the  JRot/al 
Society,  May  1,  1851. 

On.  the  FaMy  MaUere  of  the  Blood,    By  M.  Qoblet. 

M.  GoBLEY,  believing  that  the  fatty  matters  of  the  blood  have  not  been  sufficiently 
examined,  judging  from  the  contradictions  prevailing  among  chemists  upon  the 
subject,  has  entered  upon  the  investigation  of  theur  nature.  As  the  proportion 
which  this  fluid  contains  is  scarcely  more  than  three  or  four  parts  in  the  thousand, 
M.  Gobley  has  been  obliged  to  employ  large  masses  of  it ;  and  in  order  that  the 
blood  should  be  operated  on  as  nearly  in  its  fresh  state  as  possible,  he  has  had  it 
caught,  as  it  flowed  from  the  vein,  in  a  vessel  containing  rectified  ether,  replacing 
thelatter  as  long  as  any  fatty  matter  continued  to  be  separated.  The  fat  thus 
obtained  was  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  M.  Goblev  found  that  it  contained  chole- 
stoine,  cerebrine,  and  Iccithine,  with  traces  of  ofeine  and  margarine.  He  also' 
sought  for  the  margaric  and  oleic  acids,  whether  free,  or  in  combination  with  soda, 
as  soaps ;  but  he  was  never  able  to  find  them.  He  has,  however,  found  that  the 
putrmctive  process,  operating  on  the  lecithine,  gives  rise  to  them  with  great 
rapidity,  and  ne  entertains  no  doubt  that  this  has  been  their  source  when  they  nave 
bcin  discovered  by  prior  observers.  As  to  seroline,  the  peculiar  body  discovered 
bv  Boudet,  his  experiments  lead  him  to  believe  that  it  is  no  immediate  principle 
01  the  blood.  He  thus  concludes  his  paper: — 1.  There  are  no  fatty  acids, 
whether  free  or  combined,  in  the  blood. — 2.  Seroline  is  a  complex  body,  which 
cannot  be  admitted  as  an  immediate  principle. — 3.  The  composition  of  the  fatty 
matter  of  the  blood  is  more  simple  than  has  been  supposed.  It  is  formed  of 
oleine,  margarine,  cholesterine,  lecithine,  and  cerebrine. — 4-.  Cholesterine  is  the 
only  ciystalJuzable  substance  in  the  fat  of  the  blood,  and  presents  the  same  compo- 
sition as  the  cholesterine  of  the  yolk  of  tgg,  biliary  calculi,  and  the  brain.  The 
phosphorous  matter,  or  lecithine,  is  not  crystailizable,  and  gives  as  products  of 
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decompositioa,  olcdo,  mamn^  aad  phospfaoglyoeric  aoids. — G.  The  cerebcme 
jpossesses  the  properiies  of  that  met  with  ia.  the  jolk  of  eg^,  the  ova  and  the 
melt  of  the  carp. — 7.  The  fatty  matters,  ander  the  influence  ofpatrefactioOy  easily 

fime  rifie  to  iia  prDductioM .  of  okie  and  mamrio  adds. -*J(i«r.  de  CAem,MSJi. 
861,  p.  677. 

*      »  I  1  I  ■>■  ffiwiiii.      ■■■       II.      I  I      iir        i» 

PATHOLOGY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

On  ike  JS^smcrrhagic  Diathesis*    By  Dn  La370£. 

Dr.  Lait&x  has  recently  contribated  an  isteresting  pi^jer  on.  tbia  affectioii,  oon- 
taining  the  t>ahuhited  results  of  an  eiaaiinatioB  of  the  history  of  140  examples. 
It  baa  hktberto'beexi  only  met  with  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  oocornn^in  America 
between  30^  and  ^b^  N.  latitude,  and  in  Europe  betwecva  45""  and  60^  N.  latitude. 
Gcrman^jr  is  among  theoountries  most  liable  to  it»  and  espeeially  so  along  the  course 
of  the  middle  Ebine  and  the  Maine.  The  coasts  are  far  less  liable  than  are  inland 
regions.  The  inhabitants  of  mountainous  districts  are  less  liable  than  those  of 
plains  traversed  by  rivers.    Vine  countries  areTety  liable^ 

The  subjects  of  the  disease  do  not  attain  great  age;  for  among  140  examples 
only  nine  were  aged  more  than  Mty,  the  female  sex  seeming  to  poaseas  lesa  power 
of  eudurance  than  the  male.  The  causes  giving  rise  to  the  hemorrhage  have 
usually  been  insi^ftcant^  as,  e.  g.,  scratches,  cuts,  leeoh-bites,  extraction  ox  teeth. 
When  the  bleedmg  is  tponUmeous,  that  from  Uie  nose  is  most  frequent  and 
oftenest  &tal.  VontitvHg  of  blood  is  much  more  rare;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
only  one  of  the  fatal  oases  arose  firom  hcemopiysis — ^the  disease  indeed  seeming  to 
have  no  affinity  with  tuberculosisL  In  one  case  vaccination  gave  rise  to  profuse 
bleeding,  without,  however,  preventing  the  rising  of  the  vesicle.  The  statement  of 
Pordyce  and  others,  Uiat  deep  wounds  bleed  less  freely  than  superficial,  is  not  con- 
firmed ;  but  the  healing  of  all  kinds  of  wounds  is  very  tedious,  although  gangrene 
seldom  Qeonrs* 

The  dispositioii  to  luemorrhage  sometimes  first  shows  itself  during  the  first 
weeks  of  life,  but  usually  during  the  first  or  second  year,  the  latest  period  in  these 
tables  being  the  eleventh  year.  The  earlier  the  hsBmonrha^  exhibits  itself  the 
earlier,  as  a  general  rule,  (foes  death  occur.  At  a  later  penod  the  inclination  to 
hsTiiorrfaage  usually  manifests  itself  as  petechia  aad  ecchymoses.  Accessory 
diseases  do  not,  as  a  priori  it  might  have  been  expected  thev  would,  pursue  a  more 
dan^rous  course  in  these  subjects,  excepting  when  those  of  the  respiratory  organs 
excite  epistaxis.  The  dstroHon  qfiks  uttacis  is  very  difierent^  this  being  perhaps, 
on  an  average,  ten  or  twelve  days — spontaneous  bleeding  usually  continuing 
longer,  but  l^mg  better  ioleitated  than  traumatic.  Vl^e  effect  of  season  is  not 
determined ;  but  the  bleeding  seenos  to  occur  oftenest  in  spring  and  autumn.  The 
blood  is  thin,  and  detcient  in  coagulability.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  the 
intellectual  powers  of  these  patients  are  of  a  high  order }  and  m  most  of  them  the 
colour  of  the  eyes  is  blue,  the  eompkxion  fair  and  delicate,  and  the  hair  light 
Usually  the  constitutitm  is  eriiTong,  and  the  muscular  system  is  often  powerful 
and  developed.  In  certain  cases,  the  radial  artei7  haa  been  observed  to  oe  trans- 
plirentin  some  upois,  owing. to  the  deficiency  of  the  fibrous  ooat — confirming 
Kokitanski's  view,  that  the  disease  eonsists  in  a  remarkably  delicate  construction 
and  vulnerability  of  the  vessels,  and  a  watery  condition  of  the  blood  The  cholerico- 
sanguineous  temperament  prevails,  aad  so-called  rheumatic  pains  are  very  con- 
staurtiy  observed.  Spots  of  scch^mosis,  often  absent,  may,  when  present^  be  either 
spontaneous  or  traumatic,  the  latter  being  usually  much  lar^r  than  the  former. 
They  change  in  colour  as  after  an  ordinary  contusion.  Sometimes  the  ecdiymoses 
stand  in  a  critical  or  antagonistic  relation  to  other  affections ;  thus,  e.  ^.,  they  may 
disappear  on  the  advent  of  a  paroi^sm  of  gout,  and  reappear  at  iU  termination.  ^  In 
some  hsemorrhagic  families,  tuey  constitute  a  lower  form  of  the  disease  in  certain  of 
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th^  membei^.  Traumatic  ecchymosis  may  be  produced  by  strong  muscular  exer- 
fibti/  by  IkUs,  or  even  pressiim.  It  usuaUy  disappem  vnaided^  thofogh  reqniriiig  a 
longer  period  than  tM  spontaneous;  ond  if  opened,  it^  f;ive»  lise  to  dangerous 
bieniorrbaije. 

A.ceonimg  to  tbo  tal^es,  no  difference  seems  to  exist  as  to  coAdition  of  life,  or 
residence  in  town  or  country.  The  influence  of  hereditariness  is  only  inaperfectlT 
indicated.  The  martcUitijf  from  i;be  disease  seems  to  be  greatest  between  20  and 
30,  and  then  diminishes.  The  earliest  a^  at  which  it  has  been  known  to  cease 
spontaneously  has  been  between  1^5  aiM  96.  Ck^m^doot^y  disease  of  the  liver, 
bsemorrhoids,  gout,  or  rheumatism,  supervenes,  and  the  influence  of  art  is  of  little 
use.  In  palliating  the  affection,  a  certain  time  must  always  be  allowed  for  the 
blood  to  now,  or  congestion  of  internal  organs  is  produced ;  and  in  such  cases, 
where  this  precaution  has  been  negie^ed,  dry  euppdng  of  the  extremities  should  be 
resorted  to.  Otm&ttAlj,  the  bleedmg stops  ol  itself;  but  only  when  exliaustion  has 
occt^red.  Oompression  is  of  little  use ;  and  among  the  styptics  sulphuric  acid, 
muiiated  tmctm^  of  iron,  and  a  spkituous  solution  of  sol  ammoniac,  are  the  best. 
Cauteries  and  caustics  usually  Ml. — Schmidts  Jahrkuoh^  vol.  Ixx.  p.35 


On  the  Application  of  Statistics  to  Therapeutical  Inquiry^ 

By  Professor  Wundebulch. 

Ik  an  introductory  lecture  recently  delivered  at  Leipsio,  Professor  Wunderlich 
expressed  his  decided  opinion  that  medical  scepticism  and  the  progress  of  homoeo- 
pathy are  only  to  be  enectuaHjr  opposed  by  our  founding  our  therapeutical  pro- 
cedures on  an  improved  statistical  basis.  After  reoommending  tne  aecorate 
record  of  success  and  failure  in  private  practice,  and  the  formation  of  societies  for 
the  better  comparison  of  results,  he  continues  as  follows  :— 

*'  I  shall  be  told  that  Louis  introduced  statistics  into  medical  inquiries,  and  few 
are  the  fruits  they  have  borne.  Bv  them  evefything  that  was  sou^  for  has  been 
proved ;  and  they  hare  only  servedf  to  strengthen  the  false  maxim^  that  it  matters 
not  by  what  mo<le  a  patient  is  treated,  neariy  as  many  dying  and  as  many  recover- 
ing by  the  one  mode  as  the  other.  This  absence  of  result  arises  from  the  faulty 
manner  in  which  statistics  have  been  employed.  Everytbing  has  to  undergo 
development,  and  medical  statistics  lias  had  to  pass  through  its  stage  of  oradity. 
If  we  succeed  in  showing  the  development  of  which  it  is  capable,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  not  only  is  the  question  of  the  relative  worth  of  a  mode  of  cure  to  be  deeided, 
but  that  we  mav  e!q)ect  from  it,  and  from  it  alone,  that  it  will  furnish  a  solid 
foundation  for  those  peculiarly  delicate  indications  of  which  we  stand  in  need  for 
the  management  of  individual  cases. 

*'  A  fundamental  maxim  is  first  to  be  laid  down-^iz.,  that  the  statistical  proof 
of  any  therapeutical  procedure  shall  never  be  attempted  unless  the  condition  <H  the 
patient  justifies  it.  Humanity  enjoins  us  not  to  play  with  the  welfare  of  man  in 
the  pursuit  of  any  scientific  aim ;  and  fortunately  the  dictates  of  humanity  are 
here  in  harmony  with  the  re(juirements  of  science.  Here  I  am  in  opposition  to 
the  idea  of  therapeutical  statistics  hitherto  received.  This  requires,  and  has  ob- 
tained, that  a  number  of  persons  suifering  from  a  given  disease  shall  be  treated 
after  one  method ;  and  that  another  number,  without  selection,  shall  be  treated  by 
a  second  or  third  distinctly-defined  therapeutical  procedure ;  and  that  not  an  iota 
of  such  treatment  sliall  be  departed  from,  whatever  maf  befall  the  patient^-the 
decision  upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  plans  bemg  solelv  founded  ;on  the 
number  oi  deaths.  Not  only  is  such  a  proceeding  barbarous,  but  it  is  utterly 
useless  for  the  decision  of  any  question :  and  it  is  because  such  a  prooeeding  has 
been  adopted,  that  therapeutical  statistics  have  made  no  progress.  Wevcr^ia  cases 
that  are  Drought  forwara  for  statistical  trials  exhibit  such  an  agreement,  that  one 
and  the  same  procedure  is  fitting  for  all.  A  great  number  of  these  cases  will 
therefore  be  maltreated  by  each  method ;  and  we  do  not  acquire  ft  statistioai  state- 
ment of  wliich  method  is  most  useful,  but  at  best  an  account  of  which  is  most 


dangerous  in  its  inconsidefate  eniploTineni.  If  on  a  stadstieid  oompariton  of  oases 
of  typhus  treated  by  laxatives^  by  meeding,  or  without  any  medicament  at  ail,  we 
find  the  mortality  very  similar  in  either  case,  we  can  only  conclfule  that  aU  treat- 
ment of  this  disease  which  does  not  keep  in  view  the  peciuiaiities  of  the  individaal 
circmustances  is  alike  unsuitable.  If  Bietl  treated  pneumoma  in  Id42-S  by  vene- 
section, in  18^-4  by  antimony,  and  in  the  two  next  years  only  dieteticalry,  and 
found,  that  while  the  mortality  in  tke  first  periods  was  twenty  per  cent.,  it  was 
only  seven  per  cent,  in  the  last — we  ma|T  pemaps  eonehide  (independently  of  other 
ol^ections  to  the  entire  applicability  of  his  sitaiistios)  that  1^  laneet  and  antimony, 
in  the  absence  of  proper  precaution,  are  more  dangerous  than  when  no  treatment 
is  pursued." 

Contrary  to  Louis,  therefore,  who  rejects  the  choice  of  dl  means  founded  on 
their  rational  indicaiiam,  M.  Wunderlich  wishes  that  MiZjr  snch  as  are  supposed  to 
offer  this  should  be  employed — meaning  by  the  termroHonul  indicatitm,  myt  merely 
a  theoretical  deduction  from  hypothesis,  but  a  oonolusion  from  eurher  experienoe 
in  the  use  of  the  means  in  questi^  Thus,  if  we  wish  to  statistically  test  the  mfluenoe 
of  venesection  in  pneumonia,  we  must  not  include  in  our  calculation  those  persons 
to  whom  old  age  or  other  circumstances  had  shown  that  bleeding  proves  injurious — 
our  object  not  oemgto  exhibit  the  degree  of  de^tructiveness  of  the  remedy,  but  the 
decree  qf  certainty  with  which  it  may  be  resorted  to  with  utility  ;  and  to  asccr- 
tam  the  point  at  which  such  utility  is  to  be  expected.  It  is  in  connexion  with  this 
mistake,  that  entirely  erroneous  questions  have  been  submitted  to  statistic^  solu- 
ticMi.  The  question  should  not  oe,  how  does  a  method  operate  against  a  thing 
termed  pneumonia,  or  typhoid?  but,  how  does  it  influence  men  having  infiltrated 
lung  or  ulcerated  intestine,  m  whom,  moreover,  at  the  same  time,  different  organs 
may  comport  themselves  in  manifold  abnormal  conditions?  And  the  error  of  fmner 
statisticians  is  the  greater  in  this,  th^  the  danger  to  life  very  frequently  depends 
precisely  on  the  condition  of  these  other  omns. 

From  the  above  considerations  it  results,  that  statisticians  err  when  they  only  take 
into  view  the  final  results^eath  or  reooveiy.  Almost  every  case  is  so  long  a  chain 
of  occurrences,  that  its  termination  bears  only  a  remote  connexion  to  its  oommence- 
ment  or  its  middle.  Moreover,  death  or  recovery  may  occur  without  the  means 
previously  employed  having  exerted  the  slightest  effeoi  in  ils  pioduction.  It  is 
thus  i)iQ  proximate  consequence  of  the  employed  method,  that  is  to  be  brou^t  out 
by  statistical  agency,  distinguishing  when  it  is  a  mere  accidental  effect.  T&Jinal 
results  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  careful  comparison  of  appropriate  cases. 

The  statistical  observer,  then,  must  not  neglect  the  fundamental  operation  of  all 
naturalists — analysis ;  and  as  long  as  statistics  is  confined  to  the  consideration  of 
the  total  effect  in  the  mass,  it  will  prove  a  gross  and  unuseable  machine.  Its 
object  should  be  much  rather  the  observation  of  particular  changes ;  as«  e.  ^., 
to  what  degree,  on  an  average,  the  freauency  of  the  pulse  or  the  respiration  is 
lowered,  or  the  heat  of  skin  dindnishea ;  how  often  general  sensations  are  re- 
lieved and  local  pains  diminished ;  or  in  what  organ  are  such  effects  attainable 
with  most  certainty  and  rapidity.  The  questions  are  indeed  ixmumerable,  and  these 
are  only  given  as  examples ;  but  it  is  only  when  we  have  in  this  way  statistical^ 
tested  the  influence  of  a  remedy  upon  the  particular  phenomena^  that  we  come 
into  possession  of  a  fundamental  mesms  of  judgmg  of  its  worth  and  influence. 

It  IS  also  to  be  observed,  though  often  overlooked  by  statisticians,  that  the  problem 
in  therapeutics  consists  not  omj  in  the  accomplishment  of  recovery,  but  in  the 
mitigation  of  suffering.  All  suffering  is  peril,  and  every  mitigation  of  i^  when  other 
danger  is  not  produced  thereby,  is  a  result.  Therapeutical  statistics  has,  therefore, 
to  occupy  itself  with  incurable  as  well  as  curable  maladies. 

So,  Imewise,  are  to  be  noted  the  cases  in  which  a  means,  apparently  indicated, 
faUs  in  exerting  the  expected  influence.  A  series  of  such  negative  results  com- 
pared with  others  of  a  positive  character,  will  in  time  furnish  the  explanation  of 
the  circumstances  on  which  the  efficacy  of  a  remedy  depends;  and  with  our 
fibres  in  hand,  our  indications  and  contra-indications  will  repose  upon  a  vexy 
different  basis  from  that  which  now  usually  supports  them. 
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loatead  of,  aa  hitherio,  maidng  a  determined  Jbrm  of  disease  the  pohit  to  be 
examiiied,  it  would  aeem  more  fitting,  as  regards  medical  statistics,  to  make  the 
meanM  of  tretUmetU  the  object  of  onr  research.  Of  forms  of  disease,  though  they 
may  bear  the  same  name,  we  can  rarely  assemble  a  sufficient  number  of  com- 
pletely-agreeiDg  cases ;  while,  when  we  start  from  the  means  or  mode  of  treatment 
employed,  the  accumulation  of  a  large  number  of  similar  terms  is  far  easier.  We 
employ  the  mode  of  cure  when  it  seems  indicated,  entirely  unembarrassed  by  the 
name  of  the  disease.  We  separate  the  cases  in  which  it  acts  beneficially,  from  those 
in  which  it  prodoices  no  effect,  and  others  in  which  it  acts  mischievously.  The 
instanoea  are  noted  in  which  it  induces  this  or  that  phenomenon,  moderates,  or 
excites ;  and  we  then  examine  what  the  occurrii^  cases  of  disease  exhibit  in  accord- 
ance with  each  of  these  series  of  phenomena.  These  diseases  may  not  alwavs  bear 
the  same  names ;  for  conditions  are  found  which,  with  heterogeneous  appellations. 
are  yet  comparable  as  therapeutical  objects.  In  this  way  we  attain  delicate  as  well 
as  the  most  certain  indications  possible ;  and  the  smallest  statistical  material  may 
become  useful  and  iostructlTe. — 8chmidi*s  Jakrhuch,  band  Lxx.  p.  106. 


Ccue  of  Ague,  affecting  only  half  the  Body,  after  JEhracture  of  the  Spine, 

By  Dr.  Knap  p. 

Dr.  ELn  app  relates  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  first  dorsal  yertebra,  which  induced  com- 
plete paralysis  of  sense  and  motion  in  the  lower  half  of  the  body.  While  in  this  state 
of  paraplegia,  the  man  became  the  subject  of  ague ;  but  the  part  of  the  body  above 
the  fracture  alone  suffered,  the  lower  paralyzed  portion  retaining  its  normal  tem- 
perature. The  distinctive  symptoms  of  the  intermittent  fever  were  strongly 
marked,  and  observed  their  regular  succession,  in  all  parts  where  the  cerebrospinal 
influence  was  maintained.  The  parts  below  the  fracture  were  quite  exempt  from 
all  febrile  phenomena — neither  cold  nor  heat,  pallor  nor  rubor,  nor  sudor,  being 
present.— CAar/e^^ii  Med,  Jour,  Nov.  1851. 


On  Sfpontaneoue  Small-pox,    By  Dr.  Pt7RPLe. 

In  this  paper,  Dr.  Purple  relates  four  cases  in  which  very  strong  evidence  is  fur- 
nished of  the  occurrence  of  small-pox,  independently  of  aporoacn  to  diseases  of 
infection.  In  three  of  these  cases,  the  attacks  occurred  nearly  simultaneously,  the 
patients  bein^:  nearly  thirty  miles  apart  from  each  other,  and  no  portion  of  the 
mtervening  mstricts  suffering  from  the  disease  prior  to  its  appearance  iu  these 
individuals.  Each  case  became  then  the  focus  of  an  epidemic,  so  toat  great  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  circumstance ;  and  much  inquiry  in  vain  instituted,  in  order  to 
trace  it  back  from  them  to  prior  cases.  Dr.  Purple  quotes  a  published  case, 
strongly  corroborative  of  the  possibility  of  this  origin  of  the  disease  ;*  and  from 
a  full  consideration  of  these  and  other  cases,  he  deduces  the  following  conclu- 
sions : — "  1.  ITiat  small-pox,  as  well  as  other  contagious  diseases,  does  occasionally 
present  itself  among  us  without  specific  contagion.~2.  That  the  physical  system  is 
so  constituted,  that  it  is  obedient  to  certain  organic  laws,  and  among  these  is  the 
^neration  and  development  of  any  disease  to  which  each  particular  animal  is  sub^ 
ject. — 3.  That  there  arc  seasons  when  atmospheric  causes  render  the  system  more 
obnoxious  to  the  invasion  of  these  diseases,  either  bv  spontaneous  development  or 
increased  susceptibility  to  contagious  influences.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in 
1831,  when  there  was  a  wide-sprc»d  exanthematous  tendency,  and  very  many  instances 
of  spontaneous  appearance. — 4.  That  as  the  higher  latitudes  are  more  subject 
to  small-pox  than  tropical  regions,  the  coldest  seasons  of  the  year  are  the  most 
favourable  for  the  generation  of  this  disease ;  and  in  raanv  instances,  where  we  have 
known  a  well-marked  case  of  spontaneous  appearance,  it  nas  occurred  in  the  coldest 

•  See  the  British  and  Porel^  Medico- Chirorgical  Review,  toI.  r.  p.  533. 
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weather,  when  the  thennometer  was  nearly  or  quite  at  zero. — 5.  That  when  small- 
pox appears  without  contagion,  it  is  osuanj  severe,  or  at  least  it  is  apt  to  attack 
those  who  lack  recuperative  energy,  (m*  are  ill-qualified  to  develope  the  disease  in 
perfection,  and  condnot  it  to  &  Cavourable  issue*  U^nae,  indepeadently  of.  th&  treat- 
ment they  receive,  such  cases  «re  veiy  liable  to  pror^e  fatal. — 6.  That  when  it  thus 
appears,  owing  to  the  epidemic  or  endemic  cause  that  produced  it»  the  whole 
population,  including  those  who  have  been  protected,  are  more  liable  to  be  affect<id 
oy  it,  than  when  it  has  been  received  by  contagion.  Indeed,  the  exanthematic  ten- 
d[ency  renders  the  vaccine  disease  more  severe  than  at  other  times. — 7.  That  tlierc 
is  a  constant  and  nrogressive  change  manifest  in  the  human  family  in  relation  to  sus- 
cepiibility  to  smau-pox.  This  is  apparent  in  the  fact,  that  the  oisease  is  more  mild 
than  it  was  some  centuries  ago,  and,  independently  of  treatment,  the  mortality  in  a 
given  number  of  cases  is  much  less  than  formerly.  It  is  mamfesfcd  abo  by  the 
appearance  of  varioloid  after  vaccination,  wliich  selcJom  or  never  appeared  in  the  early 
experiments  with  this  preventive;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  it  appears 
spontaneously  more  frequently  than  in  the  early  recorded  history  of  the  disease. — 
8.  That  vaccmation  is  the  only  safe  prophylactic;  and  independently  of  any  deteriora- 
tion in  the  vaccine  matter,  the  change  above  referred  to  renders  a  second  vacdnatioa 
more  necessary  than  fonnfirly. — 9.  The  small-pox  is  not  always  attended  by  the 
minor  exanthemata,  and  when  they  do  appear  together,  it  is  as  apt  to  precede  as  to 
succeed  them,  as  was  manifest  in  tnree  of  the  above-mentioned  cases." — J^ew  York 
Joiim,  of  Mod.,  vol.  vii.  p.  192. 

Case  tf  Conversion  of  the  Pancreas  into  Fai.    By  Dr.  Ysroa. 

This  was  observed  in  the  body  of  a  countrywoman,  aged  sixty-five,  who  died  under 
an  attack  of  delirium,  occurring  in  religious  monomania.  The  walls  of  the  abdo- 
men and  the  various  viscera  were  covered  with  large  quantities  of  fat.  The  liver 
was  found  to  possess  less  consistence  than  a  normal  spleen,  its  large  lobe  being 
especially  fiabby,  and  yielding  to  pressure  almost  like  a  lune.  Its  colour  was  too 
li^t ;  and  the  gall  bladder  contained  only  a  little  pitchy  oile.  The  spleen  was 
small,  flabby,  but  not  fragile ;  and  by  alight  pressure  could  be  reducca  to  two 
lines  in  thicluiess.  The  pancreas  was  a  mere  roll  of  fat,  in  which,  however,  the 
Wirsun^n  and  secondary  ducts  were  visible,  although  no  traces  of  acini  could 
be  perceived.  The  gland  when  handled  was  soft,  and  imbued  the  hands  &c.  with 
an  unctuous  yellow  Bquid;  and  when  it  was  handled  under  water,  drops  of  darkish 
oil  ascended  to  the  surface. 

Dr.  Vei]^  relates  this  case  as  offering  some  objection  to  the  reception  of 
Bernard's  views,  which  make  the  pancreas  the  sole  emulsifying  agent  of  the  fatty 
matters  of  the  aliment;  and  he  asks  how  we  are  to  explain  by  Ihem  the  extra- 
ordinary accumulation  of  fat  which  was  observed  in  this  indiviaiial»  in  whom  the 
organ  destined  to  effect  the  absorption  of  fatty  matter  was  itself  the  subject  of 
fatty  deg^eneration  ?  He  suggests  that  the  pancreatic  fluid  does  not  so  much  serve 
to  emulsify  and  ensure  the  aosorption  of  fatty  matters,  as  to  reader  such  fitted  to 
undergo  ulterior  organic  transformations.  So  that  the  fatty  matters,  which  nor- 
mally would  be  acted  upon  by  the  pancreatic  fluid,  are  now,  on  the  destruotioii  of 
the  secretory  ocean  of  that  gland,  promptly  separated  in  tlie  form  of  fat.  Adi- 
posity occurs  either  from  an  excessive  ingestion  of  hydro^earbonaoeous  matters^  or 
a  de/ective  elimination  of  the  excess  of  these.  The  lungs  and  liver  are  the  organs 
by  which  such  elimination  takes  place.  When  the  pidmonary  oxidation  of  these 
principles  is  defective,  the  liver  bc^^omes  reloaded  witn  them ;  and  when  this  latter 
organ  b,  from  its  diseased  state  (as  in  the  nreaent  case),  unfit  for  their  elimina- 
tion, they  are  deposited  here  and  there,  in  all  the  tissues  into  which  they  can  be 
received,  and  especially  in  those  viscera,  in  which,  if  the  secretoiy  functions  were 
normal  and  sufficient,  they  would  be  separated  in  B<»ue  form  from  the  blood,  ajod 
eliminated* — Annali  Omedei,  vol.  cxxxvi.  p.  370. 
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JS^eafinnmt  of  Ununited  M^axfture  by  the  Applieation  of  Tmciure  of  Iodine, 

Bj  Professor  Biasiub. 

PSOFJSSSOB  Bjuasius  Communicated,  in  1847,  an  account  oiT  the  success  he  had 
obtained  in  the  external  application  of  iodine  in  pseudarthrosifl ;  and  in  the  present 
paper  he  furnishes  tiiree  other  cases.  The  first  was  a  healthy  soldier,  aged  28, 
who  had  suffered  a  simple  fracture  of  the  tibia  and  fibula.  The  ends  of  the  bones 
had  continued  moveable  for  six  months,  when  the  followii^  tincture  was  ordered 
to  be  applied  extemaUv,  night  and  morning : — p»  lodin.  9j,  lod.  Pot.  5 J,  S.V.R.  Jj. 
lu  three  weeks  the  callus  was  completely  consolidated.  In  the  second  case,  the 
fragments  of  a  fractured  femur  (occurring  in  a  soldier,  aged  23)  remained  moveable 
after  thirteen  weeks ;  but  became  quite  hrm  after  three  weeks*  pencilling  with  the 
iodine.  The  third  case,  occurring  in  a  boy  12  years  of  age,  was  equally  remarkable. 
--Med,  Zeitung,  1851,  No.  39. 

jRemarkable  Course  of  a  Ball  in  a  Chinshoi  W&und  of  the  Thorax, 

Thjb  subject  of  this  observation,  while  standing  two  or  three  paces  off,  was  struck 
from  behind  on  the  left  side  of  the  thorax  by  a  oall,  which  had  rebounded  at  a  sharp 
angle  from  a  beam.  He  died  in  twenty  minutes.  The  middle  of  the  left  shoulder 
olade  and  sixth  rib  had  been  grazed,  as  well  as  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  left  lung — 
the  left  branch  of  the  pulmoDttry  artery  being  also  wounded.  A  large  quantity  of 
blood  was  effused  into  the  left  pleura.  No  ball  could  be  found,  until  the 
pericardium  and  heart  were  opened — both  being  quite  uninjured.  It  was  now 
found  quite  flattened  in  the  right  ventricle.  The  coats  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
immediately  at  the  division  from  the  trunk,  were  penetrated,  and  the  ball  had 
fallen  bv  its  own  weight  through  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery  into  the  right 
ventricle. — Schmidts  Jahrbuch,  vol.  Ixxii.  p.  328. 


Que  of  Congenital  Memhranoue  Obstruction  qf  the  CEsophaguen 

By  Dr.  Pisxocchi. 

Tms  occTUrred  in  the  person  of  an  old  woman,  who  from  the  earliest  period  had 
manifested  great  difficulty  in  swallowing  solid  bodies.  These  had  to  be  reduced  to 
smaU  portions  and  moistened,  or  to  be  suspended  by  the  aid  of  cookery ;  and  even 
with  tnese  precautions  she  could  take  only  very  small  mouthfuls,  or  swallowing  was 
prevented,  and  oesophageal  vomiting  induced.  At  the  post  mortem  the  oesophagus 
was  found  somewhat  ddatcd  below  the  pharynx  for  six  fingers'  breadth,  where  was 
observed  a  completely  circular  valve,  having  an  aperture  in  its  centre  of  about  a 
centimetre  in  diameter.  Below  the  valve,  the  oesophagaa  resumed  its  usual  dimen- 
sions. The  valve  seemed  formed  of  the  lining  memorane  folded  on  itself,  and 
enclosing  around  the  aperture  a  layer  of  firm,  circular,  tendinous  fibres,  which  con- 
ferred on  it  great  power  of  resistance  and  elasticity,  so  that  any  solid  body  even 
small  enough  to  pass  through  the  central  aperture,  met  with  great  opposition. — 
Bulletino  delle  8e.  Med.  vol.  xix.  p.  267. 


On  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air-Passages,    By  M.  Job£]IT. 

TsE  following  is  a  summary  of  the  principal  conclusions  with  which  M.  Jobert 
terminates  a  series  of  papers  founded  on  clinical  and  experimental  observation. 

1.  Foreign  bodies  tend  especially  to  lodoe  in  the  right  lung,  owing  to  the 
direction  and  dimensions  of  the  bronchus  of  that  side. — 2.  They  penetrate  when 
the  eorda  vocales  are  most  widely  separated,  and  a  strong  column  of  air  rashes 
into  the  trachea,  as  occurs  during  the  rapid  inspirations  and  expirations  in  the 
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acstkm  of  laughing. — 3.  Therjr  trareree  the  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx  without 
raising  the  epiglottis,  which  is  never  closed  aown  upon  this,  as  has  been  stated. — 
4.  The  epiglottis  is  dways  raised  by  virtue  of  its  own  elasticity ;  and  its  chief 
office  seems  to  be  to  diiect  the  passage  of  certain  articles  of  food,  as  along  a  gutter, 
during  deglutition. — 5.  The  bodies  traverse  the  air-passages  rapidly,  by  reason  of 
the  laws  of  gravity,  the  impulse  of  the  column  of  air,  and  their  own  nature. — 
6.  Thev  are  onlv  temporarily  arrested  at  any  particular  point,  and  mav  change 
their  place,  until  they  have  excited  the  inflanimatoiv  process  wluBfa  enaues  them 
to  hollow  out  a  receptacle,  in  which  thay  become  lodged. — 7.  A  peculiar  sound  is 
engendered  by  their  presence ;  and  the  bronchial  secretion  is  ali^ajs  increased,, 
and  mav  become  sanguinolent. — 8.  A  louder  respiratory  soun^  and  a  more 
extendea  vesicular  murmur,  is  heard  on  the  opposite  side,  than  on  the  side  in 
which  the  body  is  placed. — 9.  Foreign  bodies  whose  size  exceeds  four  lines  in 
ail  directions.  Cannot  be  expelled  bv  the  sole  efforts  of  nature,  which  are  only 
efficacious  in  the  case  of  very  small  ones. — 10.  In  dogs,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
whom  the  glottis  is  on  a  level  with  the  upper  aperture  of  the  larynx,  the  exj>ul5ion 
of  foreign  bodies  easily  takes  place,  by  reason  of  the  dilatabilitv  and  dimensions  of 
the  aperture.^ll.  In  the  dead  body,  foreign  bodies  pass  the  glottis  with  dif&culty, 
even  when  aided  by  the  impulse  aerived  from  a  considerable  column  of  air. — 
12.  In  the  living  body,  they  have  to  overcome,  not  only  this  passiTe  resistance, 
but  the  veiy  active  resistance  of  the  constrictor  muscles  of  the  glottis. — 13.  It  is 
only  quite  exceptionally  that  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  can  be  dispensed  with ; 
ana  it  should  be  resorted  to  as  early  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  inflammation, 
local  changes,  and  rapid  or  slow  asi)hyxia. — 14,  It  is  a  delicate  operation,  which 
should  be  performed  W  the  successive  division  of  all  the  tissues^  and  not  by  an 
incision  comprising  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  region  at  once. 
This  is  the  best  means  of  preventing  haemorrhage,  the  introduction  of  air  into 
the  veius,  lesion  of  the  thyroid  body,  &c. — 15.  'Hie  trachea  should  be  as  widely 
opened  as  possible,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  foreign  body. — 16.  We 
can  only  be  certain  that  the  trachea  has  been  opened,  when  tiie  air  escapes  with 
its  characteristic  sound. — 17.  When  the  foreign  body  does  not  issue  on  tne  open- 
ing being  made,  we  must  wait  awhile,  and  excite  the  sensibility  of  the  trachea  by 
the  introduction  of  a  blunt  body,  so  as  to  cause  couch  and  expulsive  efforts. — 
IS.  The  trachea  must  be  more  largely  opened,  when  a  foreign  boay  of  a  nature  to 
swell  from  moisture  has  been  long  retained. — 19.  Re-union  may  be  obtained  by 
the  primary  or  secondary  intention. — 20.  The  union  by  primary  intention  may  be 
obtained  by  simple  compression,  or  by  the  interrupted  suture,  tlus  only  implieimng 
the  dartroid  lamella  that  surrounds  the  trachea. — 21.  Agglutination  may  be 
produced  by  another  procedure,  which  consists  in  traversing  the  walls  of  the 
trachea  entirely,  or  in  part,  leaving  the  sutures  hanging  externally,  these  coming 
away  from  the  fourth  to  the  thirteenth  day. — 22.  A  plastic  production  serves  as 
the  means  of  union  between  the  lips  of  the  wound.  23.  Cicatrization  only  takes 
place  by  means  of  an  intermediate  production,  and  not  by  the  direct  fusion  of  the 
lips  of  the  trachea.-^24.  The  suture  comprising  the  uiidcBess  of  the  walls  of 
the  trachea,  may  excite  inflammatory  action  both  within  and  without  the  canal, 
and  ^ve  rise  to  organized  fistulse  and  encysted  abscesses.-^  25.  The  suture  which 
only  implicates  the  covering,  or  a  portion  of  the  thickness  of  the  trachea,  only 
induces  a  plastic  inflammation,  and  is  to  be  preferred. — L*  Union  MSdicale,  1851. 
No.  68. 


On  Comprestum  of  the  Carotid  in  Pains  of  the  Drunk  and  Limbs, 

By  Dr.  T^jbok. 

p*.  TuBcx,  in  former  communications,  has  shown  the  relief  which  is  obtainable 
in  certain  pains  of  the  head  from  compression  of  the  carotid  arteries.  While 
investigating  this  subject,  he  was  induced*  to  try  the  effects  of  such  compression 
in  pftisful  affeeUoiiB  of  remote  parts  of  the  body.    In  a  great  number  of  such, 
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considerable  relief  lias  been  obtained,  as,  e.  g.  in  colic-like  pains  of  the  abdomen, 
pains  of  the  chest  in  phthisis.  In  some  of  tnese,  he  attributes  the  effects  to  the 
coincident  pressure  made  on  the  nervus  vagus  and  the  trisplanchnic.  In  the  same 
way>  pains  which  seem  dependent  on  an  af eotion  of  the  apinal  morrow  are  often 
lehevcd^ — ^Riv.  Mid.  Chir.  vol  x.  p.  206. 


On  ike  Ghradual  Reduciu^n  of  HemuB  long  irreducible. 

By  M.  Malgaigne. 

In  this  article  M.  Malgaigne  brings  forward  two  new  examples  of  the  efficacy  of 
his  plan  of  reducing  old  and  voluminous  hemiie.  This  consists  in  subjecting  the 
patient  to  a  very  low  diet  and  purgation,  applying  ice  or  cold  poultices  to  the 
tumour,  and  employing  the  taxis  dajjy.  One  of  these  cases  was  au  enormous 
inguinal  enterocele,  which  had  remained  unreduced  for  several  years,  and  now 
equalled  in  circumference  the  s^ize  of  an  ordinary  hat.  Complete  reduction  was 
obtained  after  continuing  the  above  means  for  17  days.  The  other  was  an  in- 
guinal enteroepiplocele,  which  had  remained  unreduced  for  7  years^  and  was 
reduced  complete^  in  6  days. — Rev.  Mid.  Chir.  x.  179. 


Case  qf  Circular  Arterial  Distribution  around  the  Neek  of  a  Direct  Inguinal 

Hernia.    By  Professor  Rizzoll 

This  patient  was  operated  upon  for  a  large  strangulated  direct  inguinal  hernia  on 
the  left  side.  On  passing  iiis  finger  to  the  ring,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  locality 
of  the  obstruction,  Professor  Kizzoli  found  that,  on  whatever  side  ho  explored,  it 
was  met  by  a  strong  arterial  pulsation.  He  only  ventured  to  make  several  super* 
ficial  scarifications,  which  were  not  deep  enough  to  implicate  the  arterial  brancnes, 
and  gradually  obtained  sufficient  dilatability  to  procure  the  return  of  the  hernia. 
The  intestine,  indeed,  from  delay,  was  in  a  state  of  gangrene,  and  the  patient 
died.  At  iAieposi  mortem,  the  origm  of  this  circular  arterial  pulsation  was  found  to  be 
as  follows : — The  umbilical  artery,  rising  from  the  external  iliac,  and  continuing 
pervious,  coursed  up  on  the  inner  side  of  the  ring,  and  sent  two  branches  above 
the  upper  border  of  this.  From  the  epigastric  artery,  which  ran  on  the  outer  side, 
also  sprang  two  branches.  One  of  these  coursed  around  the  lower  and  inner  side 
of  the  ring,  so  as  nearly  to  surround  it,  and  the  other  ran  along  its  upper  side 
parallel  to  the  branch  coming  from  the  umbilical.  An  incision  anywhere  around 
the  tissues  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  would  have  given  rise  to  fatal  haemorrhage,  so 
large  were  these  branches.  A  diagram  is  furnished  with  the  paper,  and  the 
preparation  is  preserved  in  the  Bologna  Anatomical  Museum. — BidU  delle  Science 
Mediche,  vol.  xix.  p.  143. 

On  the  Employment  of  Chloroform  during  Operations  on  the  Eye. 

By  Professor  Juncken. 

When  the  patient  is  effectually  brought  under  the  influeooe  of  ohlorofonn,  the 
upper  lid  can  always  be  easily  raised,  even  when  the  palpebral  opemng  is  small 
and  the  eyes  are  deep  sunken — for  it  hangs  down  like  an  inert  veil.  The  muscles 
of  the  eye  are  also  in  complete  relaxation — ^neither  voluntary,  involuntary,  nor  con- 
vulsive motions  occurring ;  while  the  eye  itself  is  motionless  and  turned  up  as  in 
sleep.  It  can  be  brought  down  by  drawing  forcibly  on  the  lower  lid  and  conjunc- 
tiva. The  punil  is  motionless — neither  oantracting  nor  dilating,  unless  belladonna 
has  been  used,  when  it  remains  dilated.  This  relaxation  of  the  eyelids  and 
muscles  much  facilitates  operations  and  diminishes  irritation ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  the  inconvenience  of  allowing  the  eye  easily  to  change  its  place  under 
the  pressure  of  the  instrument— a  fact  requiring  attentioui  in  order  that  means 
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may  be  taken,  during  the  operation^  of.  pre^enti^  this  deviation.    The  employ- 
ment of  chloroform  is  indicated  hi  tlie  folioWm]^  tases : — 

1.  In  persons  whose  eyes  are  irritabley4UMl  hable  to  congestions ;  and  in  general 
in  all  nervous  persons.  There  are  persona^  sufferji^  '^^^  chyon^c^inflwmii^on  of 
the  palpebral  borders,  especially  of  the' Meibomian  gland,  in  whom  tKe  conjunctiva 
becomes  readily  iineotea,  and  very  sensible  to  lij^t,  air,  of  medianitud  initaf  imL 
On  the  least  toudh,  the  eyelids  close  spasmodicalhr,  the  >fe  is  rettaet»d  tn  tiie 
orbit,  and  the  conjunctiva  becomes  entangled'  \k  front  Or  the  eomea.  XJnloBS 
carefully  managed,  the  npper  eyelid  becomes  everted,  and  all  attemDlsal  opening 
the  eye  increase  the  irritation,  and  cause  th^  muscles  to  act  only  the  more  eneiv 
geticailv.  As  a  general  rule,  we  may  re<^on  upon  finding  eoneteoutive  aecidects 
and  inflamniatory  action  violent  in  praportion  to  tiie  difficulty  thbre  is  in  opeitin^ 
and  keeping  open,  the  eyelids,  and  the' efforts  made  by  the  patient  to  close  tliem. 
Under  such  oinmmstances,  the  vitreous  humour  and  iris  are  easi];f  eieoted  during 
extraotiou ;  while  on  depression  and  reolination  it  is  rery  difficult  to  teep  the  leas 
down,  as  it  tends  to  remount  before  it  is  sufficiently  removed  from  the  field  of  the 
pnpil.    Aneesthetics  remove  all  these  difficulties. 

%.  It  should  be  employed  for  all  persons  bom  blind,  or  Who  haive  beeome  blind 
at  a  very  earlhf  period.  Sneh  subjects  have  no  control  over  the  movements  of  their 
eyes,  turning  tnem  sometimes  during  operations  so  as  to  render  the  aid  of  the 
ophthalmist  nidispensable. 

9.  It  shonld  be  employed  on  all  persons  subjeet  to  nyotagmos,  whether  idio> 
pathic  or  svmpathetic  These  persons  have  no  control  over  the  movements  of  tht 
^e ;  and  the  nycta^mos  becomes  more  and  more  developed,  in  proportion  as  the 
patient  is  subjecteato  the  operation  of  strong  emotion.  Under  the  indSuence  of 
anaesthesia,  operations  can  be  executed  on  such  eyes  as  safely  as  in  the  dead  boify. 

4.  It  should  be  employed  for  children,  youne  persons,  and  all  who  have  much 
fear  of  the  operation,  from  whatever  cause.^  The  difficulty  of  operating  upon  the 
young  is  known  to  idl,  and  that  even  for  the  mere  oxtradtion  pf  a  foreign  body; 
and  operations  for  cataract  and  artificial  pupil  could  not  be  undertaken  prior  t(^  a 
certain  age  (14  to  18),  notwithstanding  the  great  advantage  which  wonH  r^suH 
from  the  earher  establishment  of  vision.  By  the  aid  of  chloroform  wt  can  operate 
upon  children  at  any  vist. 

6.  It  should  be  employed  for  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies,  wlten  theto  are 
firmly  lodged,  and  the  eye  very  irritable. 

0.  It  should  be  emploved  for  all  long  and  painful  operations. 

7.  In  the  operation  for  artificial  pupil  toe  advantages  ore  numeiroiis.  It  ^ 
indispensable  when  there  is  great  nyctaemos,  or  when  the  patient  isnuabte  to  give 
the  eye  the  necessary  direction.  Especially^  is  it  valuable  in  the  opetation  of  deeoUe^ 
«»^f  of  the  iris,  or,  which  is  preferable,  iridectomia;  as  it  ofteft  na]^pens  that  when 
the  iris  is  seieed  with  the  forceps,  a  sudden  movement  itr  made  m  the  opposnCib 
dlreo^n,  which  is  not  the  case  if  chloroform  is  -used.  On-  the  efher  1)ah4  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  give  the  eohied  Ineisiott  the  reouBife 
extent,  as  tire  paralysis  of  the  muscles  renders  tbe  erjre  so  mohfle.  T^  Is  the 
^seision  teqnirea  to  ie  lai^,  since  in  the  stated  ef  auissthesia,  the  iris,  not  hf^ 
pushed  forward  by  the  contraction  of  tlie  nrascles  of  the  eye,  does  not  pitisent  itsdr. 

8.  ¥cfp  the  operation  of  oatelniet,  the  ehlorofotm  is  onlt  required  under  the 
conditions  already  slated;  and  the  majority  of  operations  can  oe  perfbrined  withottt 
it.  Stilly  even  in  ordinffipy  oases,  its  efiap^oytnetit  is  tery  useM,  and  unattended 
with  Inconvenience.  It  allows  the  lens  to  be  nraeh  more  easily  depressed -and 
maintamed,  as  the  muscles  of  the  eye  do  mot  compretm  by  theit  eontraetions,  abd 
the  Titreous  htttck)uy  does  not  oppotie  aia^iesistanm^ 

Even  when  ehlorofotm  gives  rise  to  vomiting,  this  does  not  give  rise  to  the 
ascent- of  the  orystalline  so  easily  as  vomflt^  from  other  causes  does-^astho 
ttuides  of'  ihe  eye  oontinme,  (Or  a-eeHain'tim*  altor  its  administration,  still  relaxed. 
Even  when  the  patient  recovers  from  the  anaesthesia,  he  does  not  ^neraUy^  opisn 
his  egres,  as  the  muscular  relaxation  continues  for  a  considerable  time  longer. — 
Bull,  de  Tk6rap,,  xL  p.  319. 
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On  the  JEhnptojpnent  of  '^ackeotomy  In  Croup. '  By  M.  Trotjssbau. 

Izr  iJie  present  series  of  papers  M.  Trousseau  relates  the  oases  in  irhich.  he  has 
most  reoeDtJy  performed  traeheototny  for  oroup.  Adveiting  to  i6s  entire  experienee 
Qjpon  the  9UDJeet,  he  states  that  hie  has  peHocmed  this  operation  altogether  160 
times  (11  for  chronic  disease  of  the  larynx,  and  158  for  croup) ;  and  that  43  of 
these  cas€»,  or  a  little  more  than  a  fourth,  hate  recovered.  Among  his  last  IS 
CAseSk  however,  there  have  been  8  recovcnes,  or  nearly  one^half.  The  results 
obl^aiaed  at  the  H6pital  des  ^hifatwhaye  not  been  less  satisfactory  of  late;  for  ol 
19  cases  c^emted  upoui  between  January  and  August,  18di>  one-haH'  hove  re* 
covered^  and  M.  Guersant  has  been  as  suooessfui  in  his  private  practice.  M^ 
Tronsseaci  believer  that  one  reason  of  the  greater  success  in  later  yeaars  is,  that  now 
the  |krinoiples  of  treatment  iu  these  cases  are  better  understood ;  the  children  are 
brought  to  the  hospital  in  a  less  exhausted  state,  their  powers  not  having  been 
lowered  by  the  application  of  leeches  and  blisters,  heretofore  so  common.  Still 
Biore  importance,  however,  does  he  attach  to  the  modifications  he  has  made  in  the 
treatment  after  opening  the  trachea.  Thus,  he  has  discontinued  the  application  of  a 
strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  which  he  used  formerly 
to  insist  upon.  He  now  too  employs  a  double  canula,  so  that  the  inner  one  may 
be  taken  out  and  cleaned  when  necessary,  without  disturbing  the  other ;  and  after 
tbe  wound  is  dressed  he  covers  all  the  parts  over  with  a  cravat,  and  thus  avoids 
the.  difficult  expectoration  and  desiccation  of  the  mucus  which  occurred  when  thc^ 
uaedto  be  left  exposed. — L*  Union  Medicate,  1851,  No.  100. 


On  the  Acute  Ascites  of  Children.    By  M.  TROUSSEAtt. 

r 

H.  Trousssau  recently  called  the  attention  of  his  olass  to  a  form  of  acute  ascites 
j^  ohijidren,  which,  according  to  his  experience,  is  by  no  means  rare.  Only  four 
days  before  this  child  was  brought  to  the  hospital,  it  was  in  complete  health.  After 
Q^y.  veiy  flight  pain  in  the  beOyi  this  became  swollen ;  and  on  admission,  a  large 
Quantity  of  fluid,  causing  dyspnoea,  was  detected — no  fever  being  present,  and  the 
digestive  organs  continuing  in  a  normal  condition.  These  cases  are  exactly  analo- 
govf  to  those  of  acute  hyorothorax  dependent  on  pleurisy,  as  these  do  on  perito- 
nitis-^a  pleurisy,  however,  in  which  the  effusion  b  so  great  and  so  rapid,  that  death 
ensues  if  paracente^  thoracis  be  not  resorted  to.  There  is  tlie  same  differeoee 
between  acute  febrile  peritonitis  (almost  always  fiatal),  in  wliich  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  are  violent  and  the  effusion  small,  and  the  peritonitis  with  little  fevor 
ond  liauch  effusiotti  as  between  acute  febrile  pleurisy  and  acute  hydrothorax.  In 
hydrothoraxi  however,  we  can  remove  the  mechanic^  obstruction  to  reapu^tion  by 
paracentesis,  which,  is  a  harmless  operation;  but  in  this  form  of  ascites,  though  the 
proaposis  is  as  favourable^  oujc  prooed.ure  n^ust  be  difliepent,  Xa  fa^t,  the  ^cpehenee 
of  3.  Trousseau  and  his  colleagues  is  entirely  unfavourable  to  paraoentesb  abdo- 
minis in  children — ^the  opo^tion  aknost  always  terminating  fatallv.  Even  in  the 
adult,  the  r^eated  tappings  which  sometimes  take  pkee  Are  usuauy  pe^orm^  on 
women,  and  are,  in  fact,  operations  upon  ovarian  eysts,  and  not  upon  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  In  men,  as  in  dhildreo,  it  is  the  pentoneaf  oavitv  itself  tm  is  opened*  imd 
the  prognosis  is  much  more  unfavourable.  In  th^  cnild,  when  it  is  not  com- 
plicated oy  tubercular  disease,  the  treatment  of  this  ascites  is  best  accomplished  b^r 
giving  small  doses  of  oalomeli  until  the  gums  are  slightly  awoUdn,  andl^ee^i^g  a 
hemlock  cataplasm  applied  to  the  abdomen  night  anaaay«  If  resolution  does  not 
quickly  occur,  the  surraoe  of  the  abdomen  should  be  pointed  with  iodbe, — Gaz, 
2e«  ^flJ^,  1861,  No.  100, 
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On  the  Meetsurements  of  the  FcUal  Head  in  Europe  and  America. 

•    By  Dr.  Hewson. 

D&.  Hewsok,  struck  with  the  larger  dimensions  assigned  to  the  foetal  head  by 
Meigs  (in  whose  accuracy  he  has  implicit  confidence),  as  compared  to  other 
authorities,  inquires  whether  this  has  arisen  from  any  error  on  the  part  of  the 
latter,  or  from  an  actual  difference  in  the  size  of  the  head  of  the  foetus  in 
America  and  Europe.  He  took  the  opportunity  of  a  residence  at  the  DuUin 
Hospital  to  measure  carefuUv  the  heads  of  the  166  full-term  children  who  vere 
horn  there  during  March  ana  April,  with  the  result  of  confirming  the  differenoe 
ahove  stated.    Tne  following  table  will  exhihit  these  :-^ 


Baudelocque 

Velpeau 

Cazeaux 

Burton . 

AshweU 

Murphy 

Churchill 

Hewson 

Meigs  . 


BUparietel  diaineter.  Oeeiplto4hmt»L  Oedptto-oMotBL 

.  3-34.  to  3*50  ...  4-60  ...  5*50 

.  3-50  ...  4  ...  6 

.  3-50  to  376  ...  4-25  to  4-50  ...  5.25 

.  3-50  ...  4-30  ...  6-60 

.  3-60  ...  4-50  ...  5-25 

.  3-50  ...  4-50  ...  6 

.  3-50  to  4  ...  4  to  4-60  ...  5 

.  3-60  ...  4-68  ...  5*25 

.  3-88  ...  4-83  ...  5-50 


The  figures  of  Cazeaux  and  Churchill  do  not  represent  averages,  hut  only  the 
points  bftween  which  they  may  he  found. — Phil,  Med.  Exam.,  voL  viL  p.  634. 


On  the  Absence  qf  the  Taiusfrom  the  Ovum  in  Early  Abortion. 

By  Dr.  Meyeb. 

Db.  Meter  observes,  that  he  is  in  the  frequent  habit  of  examining  the 
discharged  in  early  abortion.  When  these  do  not  prove  to  be  mere  ooagula,  the j 
present  the  following  appearances.  In  form  they  resemble  internal  coatings  (n 
the  uterus,  the  fundus  and  cervix  being  quite  discernible.  The.,  external  apoear- 
auce  of  the  mass  is  that  of  a  coagulum  of  blood,  with  a  more  o/Iess  smooth  sumce; 
and  this  it  is  found  to  be  on  cutting  into  it,  until  we  arrive  at  about  its  middle,  vhea 
we  come  upon  a  cavity  having  smooth  walls  more  or  less  coUapsed.  Upon  nearer 
examination  this  cavity  is  found  to  be  lined  with  two  membranes,  the  chorion  tad 
amnion.  An  affixed  funis  is  always  found,  and  near  its  attachment  the  umhilical 
vesicle,  and  frequently  the  du<rtus  omphalo-mesariaev^.  The  free  exttwnity  of 
the  funis  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  torn.  These  various  appearance?  ^  the 
age  of  the  foetus  at  about  two  months :  but  no  foetus  is  to  be/ound,  or  evea  the 
fragments  of  one.  The  conclusion  usually  come  to,  that  no  foetus  has  been 
present,  was  regarded  by  Dr.  Meyer  as  inadmissible,  and  he  therefore  instituted  i 
more  exact  investigation  into  these  cases.  He  accordinglY  found  in  all  of  them  t 
rent,  extendmg  throu^  both  membranes,  usually  at  the  place  whidi  eorrespoDded 
to  the  orifice  of  the  uterus,  and  this  rent  led  into  a  canal  of  greater  or  less  length, 
amidst  the  external  coagulum.  So  constantly  is  the  funis  directed  towards  this 
rent,  that  in  one  case,  in  whicli  the  placenta  was  implanted  more  towards  the 
orifice  of  the  uterus,  and  a  large  rent  had  occurred  at  the  fondus  of  the  omin, 
the  funis  passed  directly  upwards.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  foetus  escapw 
through  the  rupture  of  the  membranes ;  and  the  following  seems  to  be  the  pnjx|- 
mate  cause  of  its  doing  so.  Abortions  of  this  kind  are  complicated  with  cons^ 
derable  haemorrhage ;  and  the  blood  effused  between  the  walls  of  the  uterus  and 
the  ovum,  whether  in  a  fluid  state  or  as  a  coagulum,  when  acted  upon  hv  the 
uterine  contraction,  compress»js  and  bursts  the  ovum.  The  membranes  oollap*^ 
and  the  funis  becomes  fixed  in  the  position  it  assumes  on  the  exit  of  the  foc*^ 
through  the  rupture.  So  small  an  omect  as  the  foetns,  becoming  mingled  with  the 
coaguhi,  is  easily  overlooked. — Menles  Zffitechri/t,  baiid  x.  p.  238. 
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On  the  Chlorosis  ofPregnancy,    By  M.  Cazeaux. 

M.  Caz£AUX  recently  read  at  the  Paris  Medical  Society  a  paper,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  show,  "  that  hydreemia  or  serous  polyaemia  is  the  most  frequent  cause 
"  of  the  functional  disturbances  in  advanced  pregnancy  usually  attributed  to  plethora." 
The  analysis  of  the  blood  of  pregnant  women  exhibits  a  diminution  of  globules  and 
an  increase  of  water,  differing  indeed  only  from  that  of  chlorosis  by  containing  an 
increased  quantity  of  fibrine.  The  quantity  of  fibrine  is  far  less  than  in  phlegmon, 
and  the  buJT  it  gives  rise  to  has  been  often  observed  in  the  chlorotic.  The  func- 
tional disturbances  of  pregnancy  resemble  those  of  chlorosis,  many  of  these  indeed 
being  common  to  pletnora  and  chlorosis.  The  effect  of  treatment  confirms  this 
view  of  their  nature ;  for  while  here,  as  in  chlorosis,  depletion  may  prove  a  tem- 
porary and  fallacious  means  of  relieving  serous  plethora,  it  is  from  the  employment 
of  animal  food  and  iron  that  real  benefit  is  obtained  ;  and  this  even  in  cases  wnerein 
local  bleeding  may  be  deemed  advisable.  M.  Cazeaux  does  not,  however,  deny  that 
true  sanguineous  plethora  may  be  met  with  occasionally,  and  especially  in  the  early 
months. 

During  the  animated  discussion  which  followed,  M.  Diiparcque  admitted  that 
pregnancy  may  occasionally  induce  a  condition  analogous  to  chlorosis;  but  he 
referred  to  the  marked  power  of  venesection  in  arresting  threatened  abortion  from 
active  uterine  congestion ;  and  believes  that  the  practice  followed  by  our  prede- 
cessors of  bleeding  at  the  middle  of  pregnancy,  on  account  of  the  then  active 
disposition  to  abortion,  may  often  be  advantageously  imitated.  A  similar  plethoric 
determination  takes  place  at  the  seventh  anauinth  months ;  and  when  the  mother 
does  not  suffer  ill  effects  from  this,  it  may  produce  cerebral  apoplexy,  or  that  state 
of  general  congestion  termed  asphyxia,  in  the  infant — the  pletnora  killing  the  child, 
though  it  spared  the  mother,  when  precautionary  venesection  had  been  neglected. 
Puerperal  convulsions  mi^ht  often  be  prevented,  if  bleeding  were  instituted  for  the 
plethoric  condition  in  which  they  so  frequently  originate.  In  judging  of  the  presence 
of  plethora,  too  much  weight  has  been  attached  to  the  highly-coloured  condition  of 
the  skin,  especially  that  oi  the  face  and  its  adjoining  mucous  membranes,  and  to 
the  projection  of  tne  veins.  But  it  is  very  common  to  see  persons  who  are  con- 
stantly plethoric,  and  who  are  liable  to  phle^masias,  congestions,  and  haemorrhages, 
exhibiting  so  colourless  a  condition  of  the  tissues,  that  from  their  mere  aspect,  we 
might  beueve  them  subjects  of  chlorosis.  Such  persons  bear  losses  of  blood,  which 
those  of  a  higher  colour,  and  apparently  eminently  sanguineous  temperament,  could 
not  endure. 

M.  Jacquemier  stated  that  he  had  examined  the  blood  of  about  200  women,  in 
the  eighth  and  ninth  months  of  pregnancy,  most  of  them  being  persons  from  the 
country.  The  so-called  inflammatory  crust  was  not  met  with  so  often  as  is  usually 
supposed ;  but  occurred  much  oftener  in  winter  (when  many  of  the  women  suf- 
fered from  bronchitis  and  influenza)  than  in  summer ;  it  being  met  with  at  this 
latter  period  only  once  in  six  or  even  in  nine  cases.  Most  frequently  when  the  buff 
did  exist  the  clot  was  pretty  large  and  softish,  and  the  scrum  was  not  in  excess ; 
the  hard,  retracted  clot,  covered  with  a  thick  buff,  and  bathed  in  a  large  quantity 
of  serum,  as  seen  in  inflammation  and  chlorosis,  being  rarely  met  with.  According 
to  his  ol^ervations,  the  excess  of  fibrine,  whether  absolute,  or  relative  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  globules,  is  not  considerable  enough  to  habitually  give  rise  to  the 
production  of  the  inflammatory  crust.  The  diminution  of  globules  is  infinitely 
greater  in  a  chlorotic  person  than  in  a  pregnant  woman;  and  all  the  analogy  that 
can  be  traced  between  the  two  conditions  may  be  stated  in  the  fact,  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  women,  after  the  middle  period  of  pregnancy,  exhibit  the 
commencement  of  ansmia.  Clinical  observation  does  not  favour  the  view  of  the 
identity  of  the  two  conditions.  Among  many  hundreds  of  women  auscultated  at 
the  Maternity,  during  the  last  two  months  of  pregnancy,  M.  Jacquemier  only  met 
with  the  carotid  souffle  in  two  or  three. — Mev,  Medicale,  1851,  vol.  i.p.  553;  vol. 
ii.  p.  51. 
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^5S  Db.  Oasbison  on  OsrifieaUon  of  the  Placenta,  [A^utI^ 

Cas€$  of  Fracture  of  the  Fcetal  Cranium,  without  External  Violenee. 

By  Drs.  Flugel  and  Schilling. 

Db.  Flu  gel  relates  two  cases  of  this  occurrence,  the  possibility  of  wbicli  it  is  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  in  discussions  on  infanticide.  The  first  was  a  face  presen- 
tation, which  terminated  in  seven  hours  without  aid,  the  latter  pains  haying  been 
both  forcible  and  rapid.  The  child  was  still-bom,  although  it  had  been  ascertained 
to  be  alive  just  before  delivery,  immediately  prior  to  which  a  loud  crack  was  heard  by 
the  pupils.  At  the  post-mortem  examination,  the  pericranium  was  observed  raised 
into  a  oloody  swelling  at  three  different  points  of  the  left  parietal  bone ;  and  on 
opening  these  tumours,  fractures  from  II  lines  to  1  inch  and  4  lines  in  length  were 
discovered.  In  the  second  case  the  presentation  was  natural,  but  the  proposition 
to  use  the  forceps  on  account  of  defective  pain,  so  alarmed  the  mother  as  to  bring 
on  a  succession  of  severe  pains,  which,  together  with  her  excessive  exertions,  soon 
terminated  the  labour.  The  child,  which  was  large,  died  six  hours  after  birth,  in 
convulsions.  Two  fractures  of  the  left  parietal,  1|  and  |  of  an  inch  long,  were 
found.  The  vessels  of  the  brain  were  found  highly  congested,  and  its  cavities 
contained  bloody  serum.  Had  these  appearances  txsen  observed  in  the  case  of  a 
suspected  secret  birth,  the  statement  of  their  having  been  produced  during  the 
natural  course  of  a  labour  rapidly  terminated,  would  probably  not  have  received 
credence. 

Dr.  Schilling  was  only  called  to  his  case  aft6r  delivery,  and  was  shown  a  dead 
child,  having  tne  parietal  bones  broken  in  several  places  and  covered  with  blood. 
He  supposed  this  to  have  resulted  from  external  violence,  but  received  the  follow- 
ing statement  from  the  persons  present  at  the  birth.  It  was  a  first  labour,  the 
pams  being  at  first  slight  and  the  woman  tossing  about.  When  severe  pains  set  in, 
its  progress  was  still  gradual,  during  the  fifteen  nours  they  continued.  Just  at  its 
termination  she  was  seized  with  dreadful  spasmodic  pains,  and  remained  for  awhile 
unconscious.  The  child  soon  followed  after  her  recovery,  but  it  was  still-bom. — 
Casper's  Wochenschrift,  1851,  Nos.  38  and  40. 


Case  qf  Marly  Viability, 

As  these  instances  are  always  interesting,  we  may  cite  the  particulars  of  one 
recently  communicated  to  M.  Velpeau,  with  complete  authentication.  Madame 
D-; — ,  at  35,  was  not  aware  until  she  arose,  15th  June,  1850,  that  her  menstrual 
period  had  come  on,  she  having  had  connexion  that  morning.  The  discharge 
ceased  in  the  evening,  and  the  suppression  remained  permanent  without  injury  to 
health.  After  a  time,  signs  of  pregnancy  were  observed,  and  she  went  on  very 
well  until  9th  October,  when  she  was  much  shaken  during  a  journey.  Next  day 
some  reddish  water  was  discharged,  and  continued  to  be  so,  at  intervals^  until  the 
27th  December,  when  she  was  delivered  of  a  very  delicate  infant,  having  a  skin 
so  intensely  red,  that  the  friction  caused  by  washing  was  forbidden,  lest  it  might 
cause  bleeding.  Its  power  of  generating  heat  was  very  feeble,  so  that  constant 
attention  was  required  to  this  point ;  but  it  swallowed  a  litUe  food,  and  on  the 
tenth  day  took  the  breast  feebly.  It  had  not  increased  in  volume  much  by  the 
15th  March,  the  natural  term  of  the  pregnancy,  though  its  weight  was  greater.  Its 
development  is  now  that  of  an  ordinary  child  of  its  age.  The  child  was,  therefore, 
bom  6  months  and  10  days  after  conception,  and  the  case  is  additionally  interesting 
from  the  fact  of  the  waters  having  commenced  dischaiging  at  3]^  months,  wiUiout 
abortion  ensuing.  The  French  law  fixes  6  months  or  180  aays  as  the  term  of  legal 
viability. — Qaz.  des  ffdpitaux,  1851,  No.  74. 


Case  qf  Ossification  of  ike  "Placenta,    By  Dr.  Gabbisok. 

Dr.  Gakrison  relates  the  case  of  a  ladv  whom  he  attended  in  her  second  labour, 
learning  that  her  first  had  been  followed  bv  hemorrhage  and  difficult  extraction  of 
the  placenta.    This  labour  soon  terminated,  and  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  was 
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good ;  but  very  soon  such  fearful  hiemorrhage  came  on,  as  led  Dr.  Garrison  to 
determine  at  once  t.o  remove  the  placenta.  He  found  it  so  closely  adherent,  that 
even  with  the  exertion  of  great  force  he  had  much  difficulty  in  effecting  his  object 
— a  crackliog  noise  being  produced  while  he  was  soemployea,  which  was  audible  to 
tlie  attendants.  On  examining  the  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta,  it  was  found  in  a 
state  of  what  the  author  terms  "  ossificition ;"  though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
did  not  submit  the  changed  structure  to  minuter  examination  than  by  means  of  a 
pocket-glass.  "  It  presented  a  kind  of  cellular  arrangement,  simihir  in  appearance 
to  what  might  be  produced  hj  sticking  the  whole  surface  full  of  the  nusks  of 
^heat  which  had  b^n  broken  m  two,  leaving  the  broken  edge  of  the  husk  turned 
outwards.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  separation  of  this  bony  matter,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  crackling  noise  which  had  been  heard  during  the  process  of  delivery.  I 
could  reproduce  the  same  sound  in  the  placenta  after  it  was  expelled.  It  crackled 
in  my  fingers  like  frozen  grass  or  around.  I  had  never  on  any  previous  occasion 
been  compelled  to  use  an  equal  degree  of  force  in  the  delivery  of  the  placenta, 
and  I  felt  very  doubtful  as  to  what  might  be  the  issue  of  it.  The  utmost  strength 
of  my  fingers  was  barely  able  to  break  up  this  bony  union.'* 

In  four  out  of  five  other  confinements,  the  same  hemorrhage  and  bony  adhesions 
prevailed. — Amer,  Jour,  Med.  Set.,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  134. 


MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

On  the  Ihtatment  qf  I^neumonia  by  the  Inhalation  of  Chloroform, 

By  Dr.  Yaabentbapf. 

Although  Dr.  Yarrentrapp  is  well  aware  that  the  23  cases  of  which  he  furnishes 
the  history  in  his  paper,  are  too  few  in  number  to  justify  him  in  drawing  any 
positive  conclusions  from  them,  he  thinks  that  the  results  are  sufficiently  striking 
to  justify  his  adding  them  to  those  already  published  by  Wucherer  and  Baum- 
gertner,  which  indeed  he  considers  have  not  excited  attention  in  proportion  to 
tneir  importance.  His  own  cases  differed  from  theirs,  in  his  employing  larger  and 
more  frequent  doses  of,  and  trusting  exclusively  to,  the  chloroform.  The  cases 
were  composed  of  the  working-classes  who  frequent  the  Frankfort  hospital,  the 
average  age  of  the  23  persons  (21  men  and  2  women)  being  31,  the  oldest  62,  and 
the  voungest  19.  Upon  the  average,  the  treatment  was  commenced  on  the  morning 
of  tne  fifth  day  of  the  disease.  In  10  the  right,  in  8  the  left,  and  in  6  both  lungs 
were  affected.  The  inhalations  for  the  whole  number  averaged  74  for  lOJ^  days ; 
the  smallest  number  being  27  in  5  davs ;  the  largest  162  in  15  days.  Sixty  drops 
of  the  chloroform  were  poured  on  tightlv  compressed  cotton  and  inhaled  for  10  or 
15  minutes,  horn  8  to  12  times  during  tne  24  nours.  It  seldom  happened  that  the 
chloroform  could  not  be  borne  on  account  of  immediate  narcotic  or  unpleasant 
symptoms ;  and  any  affections  of  the  sensorium,  vomiting,  &c.,  that  appeared  at  first 
were  soon  relieved  by  temporary  suspension.  Of  the  23  cases,  1  was  bled,  and 
another  cupped  in  mistake.  An  emetic  was  given  in  1  case,  and  a  purgative  in  9. 
In  5  cases  of  pleuritic  complication,  blisters  were  applied,  and  in  2  Cornel  aud 
digitalis  were  administered.  Among  the  23, 1  case  was  fatal,  and  22  completely 
recovered. — Henle  4"  Ifetfer^s  Zeitschrift,  N.S.  band  i.  p.  76. 


On  the  Application  of  Collodion  in  JSrysipelas,    By  M.  Latoub. 

M.  Latoub,  believing  that  Erysipelas  is  best  treated  by  the  application  of  an 
impermeable  covering  to  the  skin,  nas  experimented  with  a  great  variety  of  sub* 
stances,  and  pronounces  collodion  to  be  the  best.  Spread  out  on  the  surface, 
however,  it  sometimes  so  compresses  the  skin  as  to  cause  pain  and  irritation^- 
phlyctens  also  forming  where  it  cracks.    The  following  combination,  however, 
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remedies  these  inconveniences  completely: — Collodion,  30  grammes;  Veniee 
turpentine,  15  decigrammes;  castor  oil,  6  decigrammes:  to  be  mixed  by 
shaking.  It  is  easily  detached  bj  a  linseed  poultice.  The  following  is  also  used 
with  great  success,  rarely  irritatuig  the  skin: — Collodion,  30  parts ;  old  castor 
oil,  2  parts, — Bivue  MSdicale,  1851,  p.  462. 


Injections  of  Salt  in  Intoxication,    By  M.  Lalaux. 

The  difficulty  with  which  intoxication  is  sometimes  distinguished  from  comatose 
cerebral  affections,  renders  valuable  the  possession  of  a  simple  means  of  at  once 
aiding  the  diagnosis  and  dissipating  the  symptoms.  This,  M.  Lalaux  declares, 
exists  in  the  administration  of  an  injection  of  warm  water  containing  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  salt.  He  explains  the  benefit  derived  by  the  partial  evacuation  of  the 
poison  in  the  copious  stools  that  are  promptly  produced.  The  injection  also  some- 
times induces  vomiting,  when  mechanical  irritation  of  the  fauces  has  failed  to  do 
this.— G^az.  des  H6p.,  1851,  No.  121. 


On  Iodine  Clysters  in  the  T}reatment  of  Dysentery,    By  Dr.  Eimzb. 

Dr.  Eiheb  believes  that  the  great  point  to  which  practitioners  have  to  direct  their 
attention,  is  the  enormous  amount  of  organic  losses  consequent  on  the  conti- 
nuance of  this  affection — so  that,  according  to  (£sterlen,*  within  three  weeks,  more 
than  the  entire  blood-mass  may  pass  away  as  albumen  in  the  stools.  As  a  means 
of  cutting  these  discharges  short,  he  strongly  recommends  iodine  clysters ;  which, 
in  recent  cases,  may  at  once  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  in  all  diminish 
the  number  of  stools,  and  normalisse  their  condition,  whatever  the  individual  pecu- 
liarities of  the  case  may  be.  From  five  to  ten  grains  of  iodine,  and  as  much 
iod.  pot.,  are  administered  in  two  or  three  ounces  of  water,  from  two  to  four  tinoes 
a-day — twice  daily  usually  sufficing.  If  the  rectum  is  too  irritable  to  retain  it, 
ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  tr.opii  are  to  oe  added,  and  a  mucilaginous  vehicle  substituted 
for  water.  In  spite  of  unfavourable  conditions,  so  constantly  successful  did  Dr.  Eixner 
find  this  remedy  during  an  epidemic,  that  he  believes  the  disease  will,  as  a  general 
rule,  be  found  curable  by  it,  if  it  be  resorted  to  before  the  organic  chan^  in  the 
intestine  have  advanced  too  far,  exhaustion  become  too  consiaerable,  or  important 
complications  set  up.  In  some  slight  cases  it  was  employed  alone.  Generally,  a 
simple  oily  emulsion  was  also  administered,  and  sometimes  acetate  of  lead  and 
opium. — Kenles  Zeitschr\ft,  Band  x.  p.  238. 


Belladonna  as  a  Palliative  in  Epilepsy,    By  M.  Fbedemcq. 

Even  when  this  malady  is  not  curable,  it  is  of  ereat  importance  to  diminish  the 
number  of  fits,  which  become  multiplied  by  habit,  and  render  the  disease  less 
and  less  amenable  to  treatment.  For  this  purpose,  M.  Fredericq  has  advantage- 
ously used  belladonna ;  and  he  gives  it  in  the  following  doses  to  several  young 
epileptics  at  the  Hospital  of  Courtroy,  reputed  incuraUe : — ^£x.  BeUad.,  gr.  iii ; 
aquae,  J  vi.  A  tablespoonful  three  times  a  day,  and  when  premonitoiy  symptoms  are 
perceived.— J9tf^^^.  de  IMrap,  torn.  41,  p.  373. 


On  the  Employment  qfthe  Iodide  of  Sodium  in  the  Treatment  of  Secondary 

Syphilis,    By  Dr.  Dateri. 

NoTwiTHSTAKBiKO  the  mskt  success  which  has  attended  the  employment  of  the 
iodide  of  potassium  in  the  treatment  of  venereal  disease,  its  disagreeable  taste,  and 
the  ^tnc  irritation  it  sometimes  gives  rise  to,  induced  Dr.  Daveri  to  try  how  far 
the  iodide  of  sodium  might  be  advantageously  substituted  for  it.  In  the  nineteen 
•  8m  Brtfcbb  Mid  Foraign  Medioo-Cbimivteal  Reriew,  toL  v.  p.  S4S. 
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cases  of  secondary  syphilis  affecting  the  bones  and  periosteum,  in  which  he  has  em- 
ployed it,  he  has  foond  it  equally  beneficial,  while  it  is  far  more  palatable.  It  is 
also  borne  in  larger  doses,  and  these  can  be  more  rapidly  increased ;  so  that  the 
duration  of  the  treatment  is  abridged.  Some  cases  which  proved  rebellious,  or 
only  slowly  yielded  to  the  iodide  of  potassium,  hare  been  rapidly  cured  by  the  soda 
preparation.— J^/^^'no  delle  Se,  Med.  vol.  xix.  269. 


Cage  in  which  exircu>rdinary  quantities  of  Acetate  of  Morphia  were 

administered.    By  Dr.  Gbede. 

In  a  case  of  malignant  disease  of  the  abdomen,  which  in  its  diagnosis  baffied  the 
skill  of  many  eminent  practitioners,  the  pains  were  so  intense  as  to  lead  to  the 
patient  taking  such  extraordinary  quantities  of  acetate  of  morphia,  as  are  probably 
quite  unprecedented.  An  apothecary  has  supplied  an  account  of  the  quantity 
which  he  furnished;  but  besides  this,  the  remedy  was  several  times  obtained 
elsewhere,  and  various  other  forms  of  medicine  containing  opiam  were  ordered. 
Commencing  with  2  ^rams  of  acetate,  in  Feb.  184:9,  the  quantity  was  gradually 
increased,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  14  grs.  for  May,  50  fortune,  60  for  Oct.,  and  136  for 
Dec. — making  a  total  of  ^hAt  grains  from  Feb.  to  Dec.  Commencing  with  192 
grains  for  Jan.  1850,  this  reach^  648  in  March  r21  grains  per  diem),  and  936  in 
May — ^thus  averaging  30^  ^ins  per  diem ;  and  the  highest  quantity  ever  taken  in 
one  day — ^namely,  52  grains — was  taken  this  month.  After  this  the  quantity 
diminished  again  to  648  in  June,  216  in  Sept.,  and  288  in  Dec. — making  a  total 
of  5175  grains  (or  10  oz.  6  drachms,  15  grains,  Apoth.  weight)  for  1850.  During 
four  months  of  1851,  the  quantities  taken  continued  much  the  same,  amounting 
to  756  grains.  The  entire  quantity  taken  during  25  months  amounted  to  6385 
grains,  or  1  lb.  loz.  2  drachms  and  25  grains,  Apoth.  weight. — Casper^ s  Wbchen^ 
schr^,  1851,  No.  45. 

On  the  Changes  producible  in  the  Properties  qf  Bodies  hy  Pulverization. 

By  M.  DoB-VAULT. 

To  the  present  time,  pharmacologists  have  always  considered  pulverization  as  a 
mere  change  of  form  in  bodies — each  particle  of  the  divided  body  being  regarded 
as  a  diminutive,  without  change  of  property,  of  the  entire  mass.  While  admitting 
that,  in  most  cases,  this  is  a  mere  expression  of  the  fact,  M.  Dorvault  believes  that 
there  is  a  greater  number  of  substances  than  is  suspected,  in  which  this  operation 
induces  a  modification  of  their  chemical  characters  and  medicinal  properties.  At 
present,  he  can  only  adduce  two  or  three  decided  examples  in  justification  of  this 
opinion.  Every  one  knows  that  sugar,  on  beiu^  powdered,  loses  a  portion  of  its 
solubility  and  sweetening  power.  Is  this  referrible  to  an  altered  electrical  condition 
of  the  sugar,  as  the  phospnorescence  which  is  developed  during  pulverization  in  the 
dark  might  lead  us  to  suspect  P  Again,  gum  arabic,  when  powdered,  possesses  neither 
the  same  taste  nor  solubility  as  when  entire ;  and  pulverization  so  diminishes  the 
solubility  of  arsenious  acid,  that  while  a  kilogramme  of  water  will  dissolve  forty 
munmes  in  the  vitreous  state,  it  will  only  dissolve  fourteen  of  the  powder.  In 
the  above  examples,  the  modification  is  exhibited  by  diminution  of  solubility,  but 
in  other  cases  it  may  manifest  itself  in  other  directions. — L*  Union  Medicate, 
1851,  No.  150. 

On  the  Local  Action  of  Tartar- Emetic.    By  M.  Guerin. 

M.  GtnsBiN  observes  that,  just  as  Rasori  proved  that  the  absence  of  vomiting, 
during  the  internal  use  of  tartar-emetic,  is  no  accident,  but  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  certain  determinate  pathological  conditions ;  so  an  examination  of  the  subject 
during  the  last  ten  years  has  convinced  him  that  the  production  of  a  pustular 
eruption  is  not  a  part  of  its  operation,  in  the  case  of  acute  inflammatory  action. 
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when  applied  locally'  He  has  employed  the  ointment  in  hundreds  of  cases  of 
acute  arthralgia^  with  the  best  effect,  and  has  found  the  benefit  to  be  derived  pnor 
to  the  appearance  of  any  such  eruption,  or  mostly  without  its  coming  out  al  alL 
Indeed,  there  is  usually  something  antagonistic  to  the  production  of  the  eruption 
during  the  acute  stage ;  as  it  does  not  occur  thoueh  the  ointment  may  be  applied 
for  days  or  weeks.  It  may,  however,  be  produced  wnen  the  acute  sta^  has  passed, 
or  in  the  vicinity,  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  inflammatory  action.  It  is  in  the  earlj 
stages  that  the  remedy  is  indicated,  when  it  produces  a  prompt  diminution  in  the 
pain  and  sweUing,  and  an  abatement  of  frequency  of  pulse  ana  of  the  other  signs 
of  fever.  M.  Guerin  has  also  employed  this  means  in  simple  and  complicated 
pneumonia,  in  pleurisjr,  and  in  acute  and  chronic  tuberculization,  and  has  reaped 
excellent  effects  from  it.  He  considers  this  plan  of  treating  diseases,  by  obtaining 
the  absorption  of  the  antimony,  as  only  another  mode  of  attaining  the  same  end 
that  is  achieved  by  Basori's  procedure. — Ocut,  MSd»  1851.    No.  £t. 
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